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LIYES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND, 


ANNE  OF  DENMARK, 

QUEEN-CONSORT  OF  JAMES  THE  FIRST,  KING  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  political  position  of  Anne  of  Denmark  was  more  important  than  any 
preceding  queen-consort  of  England,  for  she  was  the  wife  of  the  first 
monarch  whose  sovereignty  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  British  islands. 
Her  dower,  moreover,  completed  the  geographical  wholeness  of  her  hus- 
)  band's  fortunate  inheritance ;  for  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  which 
bad  in  the  preceding  century  been  pawned  by  Denmark  to  Scotland, 
were  yielded  ultimately  to  the  Scottish  king  upon  his  marriage  with  this 
princess.  The  sovereignty  of  these  barren  islands  may  appear,  at  the 
present  day,  a  trifling  addition  to  the  majesty  of  the  British  crown ;  yet 
they  are  links  of  the  great  insular  empire  of  the  sea,  and  their  retention 
by  any  rival  maritime  power  must  have  caused,  at  some  time  or  other, 
a  considerable  waste  of  blood  and  treasure.  Anne  of  Denmark  became, 
in  course  of  time,  the  first  queen-consort  of  Great  Britain,^  a  title  which 
has  been  borne  by  the  wives  of  our  sovereigns  from  the  commencement 

1  Qaeen  Elizabeth  fiist  tiaed  the  name  Great  for  precedence.  As  early  in  his  English  reign 

Britain  as  the    prospective    appellation  of  as  October  23,  lord  Cranboume  ^rote  tbus  to 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  when  they  Mr.  Winwood,  from  the  court  at  Whitehall : 

abonld  be  united  in  one  realm.    James  L  had  "  I  do  send  you  here  a  proclamation,  published 

BufBcient  wisdom  to  adopt  it.    He  took  an  this  day,  of  his  majesty  changing  his  title, 

important  step  towards  the  union   of  the  and  taking  upon  him  the  name  and  style  of 

whole  island  (afterwards   perfected  by  his  kl!ig  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 

great   grand-daughter,  queen   Anne),  when  by  which  he  henceforth  desires  to  be  acknow- 

be  called   himself  king    of  Great    Britain,  ledged,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  thai  his 

Preriously,  his  titles  of  king  of  England  and  former  titles  shall  be  extinct.     \  he  procla- 

Scotland  had  set  his  fierce  snhjects  of  the  matiou  was  at  Cheapside  with  the  lord  ma^r 

Hiuth  and  north  quarrelling  with  each  other  and  bferalcb.'" 
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of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  era.  Before,  however,  she 
attained  this  dignity,  she  had  presided  fourteen  years  over  the  court  of 
Scotland,  as  queen-^xtnsort  of  James  YI. 

The  line  of  sovereigns  from  whom  Anne  of  Denmark  descended,  had 
been  elected  to  the  Danish  throne  on  the  deposition  of  Christiem  II., 
notorious  for  his  cruelties  in  Sweden,  committed  in  his  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  reign  over  the  whole  Scandinavian  peninsula.  The  Danes 
were  not  particularly  incensed  at  their  king's  massacre  of  the  Swedish 
nobles,  but  they  did  not  approve  of  his  being  the  father  of  only  daughters,* 
when  heirs-male  were  required.  Moreover,  Christiem  II.  adhered  to  the 
Koman  catholic  religion,  when  his  subjects  wished  to  renounce  it,  like 
their  prosperous  neighbours  the  Holsteiners.  So  Christiem  II.  was 
deposed,  and  his  uncle,  the  sovereign  duke  of  Holstein,  elected  in  xhis 
place  as  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway  by  the  style  of  Frederic  I. 
And  simultaneously  with  his  accession,  the  people  of  these  countries 
declared  themselves  Lutherans.  The  son  of  this  elected  king  was 
Christiem  III.,  who  completed  the  establishment  of*  the  Protestant 
religion  in  Denmark.  His  eldest  son,  Frederic  II.,  succeeded  him  ;  he 
married  Sophia,  the  daughter  of  his  neiglibour,  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
and  had  by  her  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  educated  as  zealous 
Protestants  of  the  Lutheran  creed.  Anna,  or  Anne,  the  second  child  and 
subject  of  this  biography,  was  bom  at  Scanderburg,*  December  12,  1575. 
Her  father,  Frederic  II.,  was  the  richest  prince  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
Besides  his  own  wealthy  inheritance  of  Holstein,  rich  agriculturally,  and 
rich  by  its  commercial  connection  with  the  Hans  Towns,  he  possessed 
the  endowments  of  seven  bishoprics  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  which  his 
father,  Christiem  HI.,  had  appropriated  to  ^is  own  use.*  As  Frederic 
had  saved  up  large  dowries  for  his  daughters,  their  hands  were  sought 
by  many  suitors.  Sophia  of  Mecklenburg,  queen  of  Denmark,  bore  a 
high  character  among  the  Protestants  for  her  many  domestic  virtues. 
"She  is*'  (wrote  a  spy,  whom  Burleigh  had  employed  to  report  tha 
characters  of  the  Dani^  royal  £Eanily)  "a  right  virtuous  and  godly 
princess,  who,  with  a  motherly  care  and  great  wisdom,  ruleth  her 
children."  *  Whatever  were  the  moral  excellences  of  queen  Sophia,  her 
judgment  in  rearing  children  must  have  been  somewhat  deficient,  since 
the  princess  Anna  could  not  walk  alone  till  after  she  was  nine  years  old, 
being  carried  about  in  the  arms  of  her  attendants ;  such,  however,  might 

1  The  crown  of  Norway,  which  came  to  himself  of  the  whole  wealth  of  the  church  at 

Denmark  by  a  female,  and  of  course  was  ex>  the  l^anish  reformation,  sent  a  very  graciooi 

pected  to  descend  in  the  female  llft^  was  in  message  to  Lut&er,  expecting  to  reoeiye  great 

vain  claimed  by  the  celebrated  Christina  of  praise  for  the  exploit ;  bat  the   Reformer 

Lorraine,  who  was  daughter  to  the  dejposod  almost  execrated  him  for  his  selfishness,  and 

Christiem  11.  and  Isabella  of  Austria,  sister  to  considered  him  an  utter  disgrace  to  his  creed, 

the  emperor  Charles  V.    Her  character  has  — See  Luther's  Table  Talk, 
been  drawn  in  the  life  of  queen  Mary  JL  *  Letter  of  Daniel  Rogers  to  Burleigh. — 

s  Mines'  Catalogue  of  Honour.  .  Ellia,  second  seiieS)  yoL  iii^ 

*  King  Christiem  UL,  haying  possessed 
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have  been  in  compliaDoe  with  some  species  of  semi-barbarian  etiqnette, 
for  the  princess  was  extremely  well  made,  and  was  afterwards  yery 
£Bm:iou8  for  her  ^iie  dancing. 

In  the  preceding  century,  James  III.  of  Scotland  had  married  a 
princess  of  Denmark ;  her  brother,  Christiem  I.,  had,  on  some  internal 
commotion  in  his  dominions,  pawned  to  him  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
isles.  The  acquisition  of  these  isles  had  proved  a  wonderful  advantage 
to  tiie  commerce  of  Scotland,  for  they  had  been  terrible  thorns  in  the 
side  of  that  country,  and  even  of  England,  in  former  times,  when  they 
were  the  rendezvous  of  the  Norwegian  sea-kings,  who  made  such  frequent 
piratical  descents  on  the  British  coasts.  The  Orkneys  had  for  a  century 
quietly  pertained  to  the  Scottish  crown,  having,  as  Sir  James  Melville 
declared,  "  laid  in  wadset,  or  unredeemed  mortgage."  But  the  reigning 
king  of  Denmark,  Frederic  IL,  finding  himself  rich  and  prosperous, 
thought  proper,  in  the  year  1685,  to  offer  repayment  of  the  mortgage 
and  arrears,  and  to  reclaim  this  appendage  of  the  Danish  crown.  A  war 
with  Denmark,  which  possessed  an  overpowering  navy,  was  a  dismal 
prospect  for  Scotland,  just  breathing  from  the  recent  miseries  with  which 
the  power  or  policy  of  England  had  oppressed  her ;  on  th^  other  hand, 
the  restoration  of  the  Orkneys  was  an  intolerable  measure,  as  a  for- 
midable naval  power  would  be  immediately  re-established  within  sight 
of  the  Scottish  coast.  The  question  was  earnestly  debated  for  two  or 
three  years  ;  at  last,  it  appeared  likely  to  be  accommodated  by  a  marriage 
between  the  young  king  of  Scotland,  James  YI.,  and  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  king  of  Denmark.^  The  princess  Anna,  at  the  time  the  negotia- 
tion began  for  the  restoration  of  the  Orkney  isles,  had  passed  her  tenth 
year,  and  as  she  was  too  old  to  be  carried  in  the  arms  of  her  nurses,  or 
chamberlains,  had  been  just  set  on  her  feet.  While  she  is  taught  to 
walk,  to  sew  her  sampler,  to  dance,  and  other  accomplishments,  we  will 
take  a  glance  at  the  history  of  the  monarch  destined  to  become  her 
partner  for  life. 

The  calamities  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart  have  been  the  theme  of 
many  a  page.  Hard  have  been  their  fates,  and  harder  still  it  is  that  the 
common  sympathies  of  humanity  have  been  denied  to  them,  though  the 
▼ery  nature  of  their  misfortunes  prove  they  were  more  sinned  against 
than  siiining.  Such  has  been  the  venom  infused  on  the  page  of  history 
by  national,  polemic,  and  political  prejudices,  that  no  one  has  taken  the 
tnmUe  to  compare  line  by  line  of  their  private  lives,  in  order  justly  to 
dedde  whether  this  royal  Stuart  who  received  a  dagger  in  his  bosom, 
that  who  was  shot  in  the  back,  or  those  who,  "done  to  death  by 
slanderous  tongues,"  laid  down  their  heads  on  the  block  as  on  a  pillow 
of  rest,  were,  in  reality,  as  wicked  as  the  agents  who  produced  these 
results.    Yet,  if  fiActs  were  sifted,  and  effects  traced  carefully  back  to 

t  MelvUIe's  Mflnoin. 
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their  true  causes,  the  mystery  of  an  evil  destiny,  which  is  so  often  quoted 
as  if  it  were  a  personal  crime  of  these  hapless  princes,  will  vanish  before 
the  strong  light  of  truth.  Most  of  the  calamities  of  the  royal  line  of 
Scotland  originated  in  the  antagonism  which,  for  long  ages,  was  sus- 
tained between  England  and  their  country.  Either  by  open  violence 
or  insidious  intrigue,  five  Scottish  monarchs  had  suffered  long  captivities 
in  England ;  *  and,  owing  to  the  wars  with  England,  or  the  commotions 
nurtured  in  Scotland  by  the  English,  six  long  minorities*  had  suc- 
cessively taken  place  before  James  VI.  was  bom.  The  regents  who 
governed  in  the  names  of  these  minor  sovereigns  were  placed  or  dis- 
placed by  factions  of  the  fierce  nobility,  who,  at  last,  refused  to  submit 
to  any  control*  either  of  king  or  law.  In  fact,  the  possessor  of  the 
Scottish  crown  was  either  destroyed  or  harassed  to  death  as  soon  as  an 
heir  to  the  throne  was  bom.  "  Woe  to  the  land  that  is  governed  by  a 
child  r  says  the  wise  proverb ;  a  woe  that  Scotland  had  hitherto  known 
sufficiently,  but  it  was  aggravated  by  the  sceptre  falling  to  s. female  minor, 
at  the  early  death  of  James  V.,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter 
Mary,  an  infant  scarcely  a  week  old. 

James  VI.  was  the  only  child  of  this  beautiful  and  unfortunate 
sovereign  by  her  second  consort  Henry  lord  Damley,  the  eldest  son  of 
her  aunt,  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  and  Matthew  earl  of  Lennox. 
James  was  born  in  Edinburgh-castle,  June  19,  1566.  He  was  bap- 
tized on  17th  of  December  following,  in  Stirling  church,  with  all  the 
pompous  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  ritual,  by  the  names  of  Charles 
James.  His  sponsors  were  Charles  IX.  of  France,  Elizabeth,  queen  of 
England,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  mysterious  murder  of  his  father 
was  perpetrated,  February  9,  1566-7,  before  the  infant  prince  had  com- 
pleted his  eighth  month.  The  queen,  his  mother,  perceiving  herself 
surrounded  by  traitors,  endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  her 
child  by  confiding  his  person  to  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  for  nurture 
and  education.  She  must  have  been  aware  when  she  did  this  that  her 
boy  would  be  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the  reformation.  James 
was  conducted  to  Stirling  on  the  19th  of  March,  the  day  he  completed 
his  ninth  month.^  James  III.  had,  in  the  preceding  century,  built  and 
strongly  fortified  the  beautiful  castle  of  Stirling  for  the  residence  of 
his  eldest  son,  or  of  any  future  heir  of  Scotland.  In  this  castle 
queen  Mary's  infant  was  left,  under  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Mar, 
hereditary  guardian  of  the  heir  of  Scotland.  His  state  governess  was 
Auabella  countess  of  Mar.  His  cradle  and  chair,  of  carved  oak,  are 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  Erskine  family,  and  are  in  perfect  preser-* 
vation. 

1  David  t,  William  the  Lion,  David  II.,  »  Su  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Saits,  by 

James  1.,  kings ;  and  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  Affnes  Strickland,  vol.  iii.  p.  220-1.    Black* 

-    James  L   James  II.   James  III.  Jamet  wood. 
IV.    James  V.  and  Mary. 
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The  infant  James  YI.  was  but  fourteen  months  old  when  the  revolu- 
tion was  completed  which  dethroned  his  mother.  He  was  at  Stirling- 
castle  when  it  occurred,  and  his  coronation  was  performed  in  Stirling 
church.  Four  earls,  seven  barous,  and  one  prelate,  were  the  assistants. 
His  hereditary  guardian,  the  earl  of  Mar,  took  him  in  his  arms  from  the 
nursery,  carried  him  in  the  procession,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne. 
The  earl  of  Athol  held  the  calamitous  crown  of  Scotland  over  the  head  of 
the  unconscious  babe.  The  earl  of  Morton,  his  father's  murderer,  acted 
as  sjwnsor  for  the  royal  orphan  by  pronouncing  the  coronation  oaths  in 
his  name.  After  all  was  done,  and  the  infant  king  was  proclaimed  as 
James  VI.,  lord  Mar  took  him  down  from  the  throne,  and  carried  him 
back  to  his  cradle.  James  Stuart,  earl  of  Moray,  eldest  illegitimate 
son  of  the  infant  king's  grandfather,  James  Y.,  assumed  the  government, 
as  regent  for  James  YI.  The  little  king  was  so  badly  nursed,  that  he 
did  not  walk  till  he  was  five  years  old,  but  was  carried  about  in  the  arms 
of  his  chamberlain.  His  nurse  was  a  drunkard,  and  nourished  him 
with  vitiated  milk,  a  circumstance  which  gave  him  a  predisj-iosition  to 
inebriety.  The  health  of  the  royal  infant  was  greatly  injured  before  the 
vice  of  his  nurse  was  discovered.  James  was,  in  after-life,  weak  on  his 
feet ;  but  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  manner  of  dressing  infants  three 
centuries  ago  was  enough  to  cripple  them,  without  any  other  mal» 
practices  in  their  nurseries.  The  unfortunate  little  creatures,  as  soon  as 
rfaey  were  born,  were  swathed,  or  swaddled,  in  a  number  of  rollers ; 
their  arms  were  bound  down  to  their  sides,  and  their  legs  straight  and 
close  together,  after  the  exact  pattern  of  an  Egyptian  mummy.  The 
miserable  babe  looked  precisely  like  a  chrysalis,  with  a  little  round  face 
at  the  top,  clad  in  a  cap  or  hood,  without  a  border.  The  ancient  monas- 
tic carvings  and  illuminations  frequently  represented  the  infant  Savioui 
thus  enveloped  in  the  arms  of  the  Yirgin ;  indeed,  the  practice  probably 
prevailed  all  over  the  world  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Royal  babes 
were  more  elaborately  swaddled  than  their  subjects,  and  when  their 
poor  little  cramped  limbs  were  released  on  being  weaned,  it  was  a  marvel 
they  ever  gained  the  use  of  them. 

Although  the  infant  James  YI.  could  not  walk,  he  could  talk  fast 
enough.  He  possessed  a  prodigious  memory,  an  insatiable  curiosity, 
and  a  queer  talent  for  observation,  saying  unaccountable  things,  and 
showing  a  droll  kind  of  wit  as  soon  as  he  could  speak.  His  conduct,  at 
opening  his  parliament  in  1571,  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  discreet  age 
d  four  years,  stamps  him  at  once  as  a  juvenile  oddity.  In  those  days, 
good  subjects  were  not  contented  without  they  identified  the  person  of 
an  infant  king,  by  seeing  him  perform  his  r^al  duty  of  opening  parlia- 
ment. Accordingly,  the  lords  and  burgesses  of  Scotland  were  convened  at 
Stirling  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,'  a  noble  Gothic  room,  120  feet  in 

1  Which  is  stiU  entire. 
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length ;  thither  the  little  king  was  carried  in  the  arms  of  his  trusty 
guariian,  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  placed  on  the  throne  at  the  upper  end, 
having  been  previously  taught  a  short  speech  to  repeat  to  his  parliament. 
From  the  throne  the  little  creature  silently  and  curiously  made  his 
observations  on  tlie  scene  before  him,  and,  among  other  things,  espied  a 
hole  in  the  roof  of  the  hall,  where  a  slate  had  slipped  ofif  and  admitted 
the  light.  Others  say  that  the  hole  was  in  the  canopy  of  the  throne. 
However,  when  he  was  required  to  make  his  speech,  he  recited  it  with 
astonishing  gravity  and  precision,  but  added  to  it,  in  the  same  tone,  the 
result  of  his  previous  observation,  in  these  words :  **  There  is  ane  hole 
in  this  parliament."^  Such  an  addition  to  a  royal  speech,  from  such  an 
orator,  would  have  caused  great  mirth  in  a  happier  age  and  country ; 
but  the  distractions,  the  miseries,  and  the  £einaticism  with  which  Scotland 
was  then  convulsed,  caused  these  words  of  the  infant  monarch  to  be 
heard  with  horror  and  consternation.  The  parliament  deemed  that  a 
spirit  of  prophecy  had  descended  on  babes  and  sucklings,  and  that  the 
little  king  foresaw  some  great  chasm  to  be  made  by  death  in  their 
number.  The  regent  Moray  had  been  recently  assassinated,  and  the 
earl  of  Lennox,  the  father  of  lord  Damley,  and  grandfather  to  th^  royal 
child,  had  been  elected  regent  in  his  place.  The  violent  death  of  this 
unfortunate  earl  of  Lennox  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  verified  the 
omen  in  the  eyes  of  the  superstitious  people.* 

The  earl  of  Mar,  the  young  king's  tutor  and  guardian,  was  elected  to 
the  dangerous  post  of  regent  of  Scotland,  which  he  filled  but  a  few 
months.  He  appears  to  have  done  all  in  his  power  to  establish  the 
episcopal  church  of  Scotland,  which  is,  in  some  instances,  much  nearer 
the  ancient  ritual  than  the  church  of  England.  Therefore  the  prevailing 
tone  of  James's  domestic  education  must  have  tended  to  a  religion 
which  was  considered  as  the  reformed  catholic  church.  Nevertheless,  a 
professor  of  every  one  of  the  creeds  then  contending  for  supremacy  in 
Scotland  was  to  be  found  among  the  infant  monarch's  preceptors — 
George  Buchanan,  his  principal  pedagogue,  being  a  Calvinist ;  master 
Peter  Young,  his  preceptor,  was  of  the  refomled  episcopal  church ;  while 
two  deprived  abbots  balanced  the  scale  in  favour  of  Home.  "  Now, 
the  young  king  was  brought  up  at  Stirling-castle,"  says  Melville,^  "  by 
Alexander  Erskine  (his  governor)  and  my  lady  Mar,  and  had,  for  priu- 

1  Lindaay.  Likewise  archbiabop  j^tis-  wna  to  aak,'  *  If  the  babe  was  safe  V*  and 
wood.  being  told  the  attack  had  not  reached  the 

2  One  day,  when  the  regent  Lennox  was  on  iufaot  king.  "  Then."  said  the  regent,  '*  all  is 
his  way  tu  visit  the  infant  king,  he  was  well!"  He  died  that  night,  with  apparent 
beset  by  conspirators,  and  he  received,  not  far  resignation  and  piety.  Calder  was  broken  on 
Irom  the  town  of  Stirling,  a  mortal  wound  in  the  wheel,  the  first  instance  recorded  by  his- 
the  back  from  one  captain  Culder.  The  earl  tory  of  that  atrocious  punishment  in  our 
of  Mar  roused  the  men  of  Stirling;  tbey  beat  island.— Archbishop  Spotiswoud's  History  of 
off  the  assosAins,  and  carried  tlie  wounded  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

regent  to  the  castle,  where  his  grandson  king        >  Melville's  Memoin, 
James  was.    The  first  care  of  the  dying  man 
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cipal  preceptors,  master  Geoi-ge  BuchonaQ  and  master  Peter  Yoimg,  the 
abbots  of  Cambuskemieth  and  Drybargh  [branches  of  the  bouse  of 
Erskine],  and  ike  laird  of  Dromwhassel,  bis  majesty's  master  of  the 
housdiold."  The  description  of  these  coadjutors,  whose  united  lalx>urs 
formed  the  mind  of  the  royal  oddity  king  James,  are  thus  admii-ably 
sketched^  '^Alexander  Erskine  was  a  nobleman  of  true  gentle  nature, 
well  loved  and  liked  by  every  man  for  his  good  qualities  and  great 
discretion ;  in  nowise  factious  or  envious,  a  friend  of  all  honest  men,  he 
desired  rather  to  have  such  as  were  of  good  conversation  to  be  about  the 
young  king  than  his  own  nearer  kin,  if  he  thought  them  not  so  fit 
The  laird  of  Dromwhassel,  on  the  contrary,  was  ambitious  and  greedy ; 
his  greatest  care  was  to  advance  himself  and  his  friends.  The  two 
abbots  were  wise  and  modest;  my  lady  Mar  was  wise  and  sharp,  and 
kept  the  young  king  in  great  awe,  and  so  did  master  George  Buchanan. 
Master  Peter  Young  was  gentler,  and  seemed  to  conduct  himself  warily, 
as  a  man  unwilling  to  lose  ihe  sovereign's  favour."  George  Buchanan 
took  the  practical  part  of  the  king's  education,  and  is  said  to  have 
treated  him  with  great  severity,  and  to  have  defied  lady  Mar  when  she 
wept  at  the  stripes  he  chose  to  inflict ;  yet  we  find  that  Melville  consi- 
dered lady  Mar  as  a  sharp  governess  herself,  more  likely  to  recommend 
a  larger  portion  of  castigation,  than  to  mourn  over  the  share  adminis- 
tered by  the  pedagogue.  Melville  gives  a  sarcastic  sketch  of  Buchanan, 
hit  off  with  the  bold  pencil  of  one  who  draws  from  the  life.  '*  Master 
Geoi^e  was  a  stoic  philosopher,  but  looked  not  far  before  him  ;  a  man 
of  notable  qualities  for  his  learning,  pleasant  in  company,  rehearsing  at 
all  times  moralities  short  and  feckfuL}  He  was  of  guid  religion — for  a 
poet, — ^but  he  was  easily  imposed  upon— so  facile,  that  he  was  led  by  any 
company  that  he  haunted.  He  was  revengeful  and  variable,  changing 
his  opinions  with  every  private  affront."  It  was  a  most  repulsive 
circamstance  that  the  infant  James  should  have  been  educated  by  his 
mother's  most  bitter  maligner.'  Nor  was  this  man  fit  to  govern  a 
yonncr  prince.  Most  of  James's  &ults  must  have  sprung  from  his 
tuition  by  a  vain,  violent,  and  capricious  pedagogue.  If  he  had  not 
been  domesticated  with  persons  of  kinder  dispositions,  this  prince  must 
have  proved  a  demon  instead  of  what  he  was — ^an  odd-tempered,  good- 
natured  humorist 

The  earl  of  Morton  obtained  the  regency,  1573 ;  he  was  the  great 
enemy  of  the  young  king's  mother,  and  was  afterwards  convicted  as 
one  of  the  murderers  of  his  father,^  lord  Darnley.  Meantime,  the 
iaithful  Enskines  kept  sedulous  guard  on  their  young  monarch  at 
Stirling-castle.    War,  religious  and  civil,  was  raging  round  this.palace- 

i  PowvrfiiL  tea«»  saved  Mm  from  being  burnt  for  heresy. 

s  Bucbtman  bad  been  professed  a:*  afHar  He  nuule  her  an  ill  rettiru.— M  ie  PeMint; 

in  France     Mary  qui-en  i#f  Soots  hud,  wlien  Life  of  Mary,  1646. 
4Ue4:n-danplinivi«,  with  eame:it  prayers  and 
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fortress,  but  owing  to  the  provident  law  which  consigned  its  hereditary 
government  to  the  head  of  the  family  of  Mar,  together  with  the  per** 
sonal  guardianship  of  any  heir  or  minor  king  of  Scotland,  it  remained 
safe  for  several  years  from  the  attacks  of  the  numerous  enemies  to 
royalty.  The  favourite  companion  of  the  young  king  was  Thomas 
Erskine,  who,  bom  on  the  same  day  as  himself,  had  shared  his  -majesty's 
cradle  and  his  sports,  but  not  his  pacific  nature ;  for  in  after-life,  Thomas 
was  the  bellicose  captain  of  his  guard,  in  very  dangerous  times.  James 
loved,  with  an  enduring  attachment  through  Ufe,  every  person  with 
whom  he  was  domesticated  in  Stirling-castle  excepting  Buchanan.^ 
Meantime,  the  humorous  oddities  of  the  young  king  became  more 
confirmed  as  his  mind  unfolded ;  he  was  fond  of  little  animals,  and  very 
good-natured  to  his  young  companions,  but  had  a  nick-name  for  every 
one,  and  a  pet  name  for  all  his  intimates.  One  day  he  was  playing  at 
quoits  vnth  the  young  earl  of  Mar,  who  was  but  a  few  years  older  than 
himself,  when  he  cried  out,  "  Jonnie  Mar  has  daited  me  1"  The  word 
**  slaiting,"  it  seems,  in  the  north  means  taking  a  sharp  advantage  in 
games  of  the  kind.  From  this  incident  the  young  king  always  called 
Mar  "Jonnie  Slaites."  Many  were  the  affectionate  letters  addressed 
by  the  royal  hand  to  Mar,  beginning  with  this  nick-name.* 

The  roya'  child  was  not  permitted  long  to  be  occupied  exclusively 
with  these  healthful  sports,  or  with  the  studies  fitting  for  his  &^e. 
Faction  and  civil  war  broke  in  upon  such  pursuits  in  1577.  The 
guileful  Morton,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  wrath  of  the  oppressed 
people,  affected  to  surrender  his  regency  into  the  hands  of  the  young 
monarch — ^hands  only  fit  for  the  golf-ball,  the  slate,  or  copy-book. 
Certainly  there  is  a  near  analogy  between  semi-barbarians  and  children, 
which  may  prove  an  excuse  for  contemporary  historians,  who  discuss 
with  gravity  the  progress  that  Morton  made  in  the  favour  of  his  majesty 
of  eleven  years,  and  very  seriously  vituperate  the  heinous  tendency  of 
James  to  favourites  when  he  was  at  that  sage  age ;  and  how,  by  this 
influence,  Morton  prevailed  on  the  king  to  dissolve  a  coimcil  of  regency 
of  twelve  nobles,  and  continue  him  in  his  office  I  Meantime,  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood-royal,  Esm^  Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox  and  lord  d'Au- 
bigny,  came  from  France,  and,  as  his  nearest  relative  assumed  authority 
about  the  young  king's  person.  Morton  was  soon  after  couvicted  of 
Damley's  death  and  of  an  intention  of  surrendering  James  into  the 
hands  of  Elizabeth.  He  was  beheaded,  and  acknowledged  at  least 
complicity  in  the  conspiracy  which  destroyed  Darnley.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  nearest  relatives  of  the 

1  James  mentions  BadianaD's  scandalous  Bannatyne    Club   publications.      Mar   was 

chronicle  on  his  mother  with  detestation  in  ham  in  1562.    He  survived  his  royal  friend 

bis  Basilioon. — Works   of   King  James,  p.  and  ward  Ju»t  long  enoT:^;h  to  see  the  shadows 

167.  of  the  approaching  troubles  ot  Charles  I.    He 

*  Erskine  3fS.  Memoirs,  quoted   in   the  died,  aged  seventy-two.  in  1634 
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blood-Toyal,  of  whom  the  earl  of  Lennox  aforesaid  was  the  principaL 
Jealousies  existed  regarding  the  tendency  of  the  latter  to  Catholicism, 
and  great  anarchy  prevailed.  At  last,  in  1582,  on  the  13th  of  Octoher, 
a  «:eneral  insurrection  of  the  Calvinists  took  place ;  and  in  an  expedition, 
called  "  the  raid  of  Ruthven,"  led  by  the  fanatic  earl  of  Gowry,  they  c^ot 
possession  of  the  king's  person,  who  was  forthwith  consigned  to  a  species 
of  captivity,  attended  with  personal  violence  and  restraint.  When 
James  offered  some  resistance,  Andrew  Melville,  a  preacher,  shook  the 
youthful  monarch  by  the  arm,  and  called  him  **  God's  sedy  vassal ;" 
which,  however,  only  meant  to  say  that  he  was  God's  JtamUess  or  hdplen 
vassal,  an  epithet  which  the  youth  and  powerless  slate  of  the  young 
king  rendered  truly  appropriate. 

The  fearful  examples  of  the  long  series  of  crowned  victims,  his  un- 
happy ancestors,  who  had  preceded  him  on  the  throne  of  Scotland,  not 
one  of  whom  had  for  centuries  attained  the  age  of  forty,  and  the  strange 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  planted  dissimulation  in  the  heart  of 
the  boy  from  mere  self-defence.  He  pretended  a  certain  degree  of  im- 
becility and  fatuity — after  the  example  of  Brutus  at  the  court  of  the 
Tarquins,  and  affected  great  timidity ;  when  his  conduct,  in  many  a 
fearful  crisis  it  was  his  lot  to  encounter,  proves  that  he  possessed  not 
only  great  ^  sagacity,  but  no  little  courage.  Those  who  persist  in  be- 
lieving James  a  fool  and  a  coward,  must  find  it  difficult  to  account  how 
he  could  have  made  the  daring  escapade,  when  he  was  but  sixteen,  from 
the  restraint  in  which  he  was  held  by  Gowry  and  his  colleagues,  at  a 
time  when  his  mother,  queen  Mary,  wrote  in  despair  from  her  prison 
"  that  her  son  was  utterly  lost  and  ruined,  and  that  the  rega^  dignity  had 
passed  utterly  from  her  family."  From  an  old  inn  near  St  AndrewV 
castle,  he  escaped,  by  the  assistance  of  his  relative  the  crownd  or  colonel 
Stuart,  to  the  protection  of  his  great-uncle,  the  earl  of  March,  who  held 
garrison  at  that  castle,  and  a  revolution  followed.  The  oarl  of  Gowry 
was  soon  after  beheaded,  and  the  harassed  country  enjoyed  some  breath- 
ing time,  while  the  furious  contentions  of  the  two  religious  factious  of 
episcopacy  and  presbytery  confined  themselves  merely  to  the  warfare  of 
the  pen  and  the  tongue,  in  which  it  must  be  owned  they  were  truly 
inde&tigable. 

••  Our  king,"  saith  a  queer  old  chronicle  *  of  delectable  quaintness, 
''was  become  a  brave  prince  in  bodie  and  stature,  so  weel  exerciset 
in  reading,  that  he  could  perfitlie  record  all  thins^s  he  had  either  heard 
or  read.  l*herefore  that  noble  king,  Frederic  II.  of  Denmark,  who 
had  then  twa  doghters,  was  willing  (gif  it  suld  please  our  king) 
cither  to  give  him  the  choice  of  thaim,  or  that  he  would  accept 
the  ane  of  thaim  as  it  suld  please  the  father  to  bestow,  quhiUc  suld  bo 
the  most  comelie,  and  the  best  for  his  princelie  contentment."    King 

1  Historie  of  King  James  the  Sext. 
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James  received  the  Danisli  ambassadors  who  brought  this  civil  offer  at 
Dunfermline,  but  advised  them  instantly  to  depart  from  St.  Andrew's, 
as  the  plague  was  raging  in  the  palace :  he  said  he  would  send  his  own 
horses  to  carry  them  thither.  An  unfortunate  misunderstanding  oc- 
cuned,  for  the  Danish  ambassadors,  having  sent  on  their  own  horses 
and  baggage,  and  finding  the  promised  escort  did  not  arrive,  actually  left 
Dunfermline  on  foot.  James  was  in  consternation  when  he  found  the 
neglect  that  his  perverse  and  disobedient  people  had  put  upon  the  envoys 
6f  his  courteous  ally.  This  was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  since  king 
Frederic  had  ordered  the  Danish  embassy,  in  case  king  James  was  not 
eager  for  the  marriage,  to  demand  restitution  of  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land isles,  which  were  the  rightful  property  of  Denmark.  James's  mar^ 
riage  was 'at  this  juncture  an  object  of  interest  and  contention  between 
his  mother,  the  captive  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  his  godmother  queen 
Elizabeth.  The  views  of  these  queens  were,  of  course,  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  each  other.  Mary  wished  her  son  to  offer  his  hand  to  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  by  Elizabeth  of  France,  her  early 
friend.  The  queen  of  England  insisted  on  his  marriage  with  the  princess 
of  Sweden,  grand-daughter  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  and  a  Protestant ;  if  he 
accepted  this  offer,  Elizabeth  declared  she  would  be  at  the  whole  expense 
of  the  wedding.  The  Scottish  government  were  more  inclined  to  tli€ 
Danish  alliance  than  any  other ;  but  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  who  hoped  to 
see  her  son  marry  a  Roman  catholic  of  her  recommendation,  opposed  his 
marriage  with  either  of  the  northern  princesses,  under  the  plea  that  their 
fathers,  being  but  elected  to  their  dignities,  were  not  of  equal  rank  with 
hereditaiy  monarchs.*  The  Scotch  government,  however,  did  not  relish 
the  idea  of  a  naval  war  with  the  powerful  king  of  Denmark  for  tho 
possession  of  the  Orkneys :  they  had,  as  well,  a  shrewd  idea  that  his 
daughter  would  have  a  "  rich  tocher,"  and  therefore  sent  Peter  Younjr, 
the  kino;'s  old  schoolmaster,  to  inquire  all  needful  particulars  in 
Denmark. 

Both  king  James  and  his  mother  owed  a  deep  account  of  gratitude  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,  on  account  of  the  manly  manner  in  which  that 
monarch  had  exerted  himself  to  dear  queen  Mary's  fame  from  the 
aspersion  thrown  upon  it  relative  to  her  husband's  murder.  Bothwell, 
who  had  effected  a  forced  marria^  with  the  queen,  died  in  the  king  of 
Denmark's  custody,  in  which  he  had  been  detained  because  he  bore  the 
title  of  duke  of  the  disputed  Orkney  isles.  Bothwell,  when  stricken 
with  mortal  sickness,  had  made  a  declaration  of  the  entire  innocence  of 
queen  Mary  regarding  this  foul  deed,  which,  he  said,  was  committed  by 
himself,  Moray,  and  Morton,  without  her  knowledga  This  important 
declaration  Frederic  II.  sent  to  queen  Elizabeth  and  to  Scotland,^  at- 

'  Mary's  conversation  with  Mr.  Sonuner:        '  See  Life  of  Mary  Qu^en  of  Scots,  by 
Sadler  Papers,  yoL  iL  Agues  Strickland. 
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tested  by  the  primate  of  Denmark,  and  the  municipal  authorities  of  the 
district  where  Bothwell  was  imprisoned.  Queen  Elizabeth  carefully 
suppressed  it ;  but  that  it  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of 
young  James,  his  unswerving  affection  to  the  royal  family  of  Denmark 
throughout  his  life  gave  reason  to  suppose.  >  It  is  evident  queen  Elizi^ 
beth  could  have  had  no  other  cause  for  opposing  so  equal  and  advan- 
tageous a  match  as  that  of  the  young  king  of  Scotland  with  a  Protestant 
priuoess  of  Denmark,  than  the  offence  given  by  the  active  part  which 
Frederic  II.  had  taken  in  clearing  the  aspersed  character  of  her  prisoner. 
However  it  might  be,  queen  Elizabeth  commenced  an  opposition  so 
vehement  to  the  Danish  alliance,  that  the  marriage-treaty  was  delayed 
for  three  years.  Meantime,  her  ministers  brought  the  unfortunate  mother 
of  James  YL  to  the  block,  to  the  grief  and  r^ret  of  the  Scottish  people 
in  general — ^feelings  which  are  prevalent  in  the  nation,  with  very  few 
individual  exceptions,  to  this  day.  A  base,  self-interested  faction,^  tlie 
members  of  which  had  the  majority  in  the  Scottish  government,  con- 
nived at  Mary's  murder :  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  the  bribed  slaves 
of  England,  the  opponents  of  their  king's  alliance  with  Denmark,  and 
the  custodians  of  his  person.  King  James  has  been  severely  blamed  lor 
not  revenging  his  mother's  murder ;  but  the  strong  letters  of  remon- 
fitranoe  be  wrote,  both  to  queen  Elizabeth  and  his  false  ambassadors,  are 
still  extant,  though  little  known.  Bis  own  pathetic  words,  in  his 
Basilicon,  declaring  '*  that  he  was,  in  reahty,  as  complete  a  prisoner  in 
Scotland  as  his  mother  was  in  England,"  are  the  simple  truth,  and  may 
be  substantiated  incontrovertibly  by  the  documents  of  that  era.  Thus 
situated,  he  was  forced  to  accept  queen  Elizabeth's  excuses  that  his 
mother  was  executed — by  mistiake.  His  predecessors,  James  lY.  and 
James  Y.,  would  have  defied  her  unto  the  death  ;  but  those  high-spirited 
princes  perished  in  their  prime,  while  James  YI.  lived,  through  every 
danger  and  disaster,  to  unite  the  great  island-empire. 

Belvre  the  close  of  the  eventful  year  of  1587,  the  king  of  Denmark 
again  sent  an  angry  demand  for  the  restitution  of  his  Orkney  islands, 
and  threatened  war  as  the  alternative.  The  young  king  of  Scotland 
considered  that  this  was  a  delicate  intimation  that  he  had  been  *'  o'er 
slack  in  his  wooing,"  and  accordingly  appointed  master  Peter  Young 
once  more  as  his  matrimonial  negotiator,  and  joined  in  the  commissiou 
his  own  kinsman,  the  crovmel  or  colonel  Stuart.  These  functionaries 
returned  in  the  summer  of  1588,  "  weel  rewardit  and  weel  con  ten  tit 
with  all  they  had  seen,  especially  with  the  fair  ypung  princesses."  Upon 
which  king  James  despatched  forthwith  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and 

>  The  letters  of  Patrick  Gray,  Archibald  nate  comitry,  as  a  receiver  of  Elfzabeth't* 
DDOfUi^  and  the  laird  of  Reitalrig^  who  bribes,  is  proved  by  his  ou;»}  precious  epistleM; 
were  ttie  tools  of  this  faction,  may  be  read  in  as  be  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Go  wry  con- 
Lodge's  Illustrations.  'I'be  ba^e  treachery  of  wgAncy,  his  bribe^wortblness  deserves  aotict>. 
Uw  latter  of  these  men  to  his  most  unlortu- 
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the  "  crownel "  Stuart,  to  conclude  the  match  with  the  eldest  princess 
of  Denmark. 

While  they  were  gone,  queen  Elizabeth,  who  took  infinite  satisfaction 
in  marring  all  private  matches  which  were  within  the  reach  of  her  in- 
fluence, once  more  took  active  measures  for  traversing  the  royal  mar* 
riage  of  her  heir  and  godson,  James  VI.  If  the  prosperity  of  the 
Protestant  interest  had  been  indeed  the  leading  principle  of  her  life,  she 
ought  to  have  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  the  Danish  alliance,  which 
would  give  the  heir-presumptive  of  England  a  Protestant-bred  mother 
for  his  children.  Yet,  in  the  perverse  spirit  of  her  diplomacy,  she  art- 
fully appealed  to  the  love  of  change  inherent  in  the  human  mind,  and 
sought  to  divert  the  fancy  of  king  James  from  the  bride  so  suitable  to 
him  in  every  respect.  At  her  instigation,  Henry  king  of  Navarre  (after- 
wards Henry  IV.  of  France),  sent  in  embassy  to  Scotland  the  poetical 
noble  Du  Bartas,  with  an  offer  of  the  hand  of  his  sister,  the  princess 
Katharine  of  Navarre,  to  king  James.  This  illustrious  lady  was  a  firm 
Protestant,  but  was  certainly  old  enough  to  be  James's  mother.  "  Du 
Bartas,'*  says  Melville,  "  brought  with  him  the  picture  of  the  princess 
Katharine,  with  a  guid  report  of  her  rare  qualities."*  King  Jamea 
infinitely  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  noble  poet  Du  Bartas,  who  was,  if 
possible,  a  pedant  quainter  than  himself,  and  he  did  not  wholly  dis- 
courage the  idea  of  his  own  union  with  the  sister  of  Henry  the  Great. 

Meantime,  that  inveterate  match-marrer,  queen  Elizabeth,  took  care 
that  the  king  of  Denmark  should  be  informed  of  Du  Bartas'  errand  at 
the  Scottish  court,  which  information,  as  anticipated,  gave  him  infinite 
displeasure.  Accordingly,  he  declared  to  the  Scotch  ambassadors, 
"  That  he  thought  their  mission  was  but  feckless  dealing,  or  deluding 
him  with  fair  language."  The  royal  Dane  acted  on  this  idea :  he  be- 
trothed his  daughter  Elizabeth  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  loudly 
demanded  the  restitution  of  his  islands,  being  ready  and  willing  to  pay 
the  mortgage-money.  Croivnd  Stuart  entreated  that  the  king  o^en- 
niark  would  bestow  his  younger  daughter  Anne  on  his  sovereign.  **  If 
your  king  sends  to  espouse  Anne  before  the  1st  of  May,  1589,"  was  the 
reply,  "  she  shall  be  given  to  him ;  if  not,  the  treaty  will  be  at  an  endj 
and  Scotland  must  restore  the  isles."  With  these  words  he  gave  a. 
beautiful  miniature  of  his  youngest  daughter  to  the  "crownel,"  and, 
desyiatched  him  on  his  homeward  voyage."  Frederic  died  directly  after, 
and  Anne  lost  the  rank  of  daughter  to  a  reigning  king.  Her  eldest 
brother,  a  boy  of  eleven  years  old,  was  elected  king  by  the  title  of 
Chvistiem  IV. ;  and  her  mother,  Sophia  of  Mecklenburg,*  was  appointed 
queen -regent,  assisted  by  twelve  councillors  of  regency,  in  the  list  of 

1  Melville's  Memoirs,  which,  collated  with  *  There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Anne's  mo- 

the  Buinatyne  and  Abbotsford  printed  docu-  tber,  in   her   widow's   dress,  at  Humptozw 

mentR,  furnisU  the  events  of  this  narrative.  court. 

*  Melville's  Memoirs. 
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whom  the  Shakesperian  names  of  Bosencrautz  and  Guildenstem  figiiro 
conspicuously.  The  young  Anne  was  left  entirely  to  the  disposal  of  her 
mother  and  the  council-regents.^ 

The  Scotch  ambassadors  from  Denmark  returned,  bringing  with  them 
the  portrait  of  young  Anne,  which  James  received  Itefore  Du  Bartas 
Went  back  to  France.  How  lovely  the  little  miniature  was,  may  be 
seen  to  this  day  among  the  Scottish  regalia  at  Edinburgh :  it  is  ap- 
pended to  the  beautiful  order  of  the  Thistle,  a  les^y  from  cardinal 
York  to  his  kinsman  George  lY.,  who,  with  good  taste  and  fettling 
towards  his  Scottish  subjects,  deposited  this  Stuart  relic  with  the  crown 
jewels  of  Scotland.  The  miniature  of  Anne  of  Denmark  is  enclosed  in 
the  central  green-enamelled  head  of  the  order  of  the  Thistle,  and  thus 
had  been  worn  through  life  by  her  spouse.  There  is  likewise  a  wjiole- 
length  portrait  of  her,  in  a  corner  of  the  royal  bedroom  at  Hampton- 
court,  as  a  dark-eyed  girl,  with  a  very  delicate  ivory  complexion.  The 
dress  is  entirely  white ;  the  youth  of  the  portrait,  the  queer  costume  of 
the  high  head,  shoulder-ruff,  and  immense  &rthingale  (the  same  worn 
at  the  court  of  France  in  1589),  authenticate  the  tradition  that  it  was 
another  of  Anne's  portraits  sent  at  this  time  to  king  James.  Both  the 
miniature  of  the  order  of  the  Thistle  and  this  young  porti-ait  at  Hamp- 
ton-court, give  the  idea  that  Anne  of  Denmark,  at  sixteen,  was  a  very 
pretty  girl.^ 

King  James  compared  the  portrait  of  the  youthful  Danish  princess 
with  that  of  the  mature  Katharine  of  Navarre,  and  then  entered  into  a 
long  course  of  prayers  for  guidance  on  the  subject  of  his  marriage.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  devotional  exercises  he  called  together  his  council, 
and  told  them  "  how  he  had  been  praying  and  aviseu  with  God  for  a 
fortnight,  and  that,  in  consequence,  he  was  resolvit  to  marry  the  Danish 
princess."  He  need  not  have  attributed  his  decision  to  his  prayers ; 
such  was  the  natural  choice  of  a  person  of  his  age,  between  a  bride  of 
sixteen  and  one  of  six-and-thirty ;  but  the  faction  then  prevalent  in  his 
council  exacted  the  grimace  of  inspiration  regarding  every  action  of  life, 
and  insisted  on  inquisition  into  private  prayer,  the  open  discussion  of 
which  always  assuines  the  appearance  of  hypocrisy.    Notwithstanding 

1  letter  of  Daniel  Revere  to  Burleigh.  of  sellin]?  it.    As  a  patriotic  Dieppolg,  be 

*  There  is  another  .picture  of  Anne  of  values  it  because  it  was  once  the  property  of 

Denmark,  at  Dieppe,  painted  when  she  was  Henry  IV.,  and  came  out  of  ihe  neighbouring 

queen  of  Scotland.    It  is  an  oil-painting,  and  castle  of  Arques.    We  made  a  pilgrimage 

rppn«ents  her  much  younger  than  she  is  across  the  bridge  of  boats  ft-om  Dieppe  t<>  Le 

usually  depicted  in  her  numerous  portraits  in  PoUet,  and  saw  this  and  some  ornamental 

Ei^laod.    The  style  of  hair  Is  the  same  as  fragments,  which  convinced  us  that  the  tra- 

tbe  marriage  miniature,  and  a  strong  resem-  dition  was  true,  and  tha,t  we  beheld 'relics 

blance  to  the  portraits  of  the  queen's  eldest  of  the  grandeur  of  the  once-mighty  Arques. 

con,  Henry,  may  be  observed-     ihe  dress  is  The  portrait  was  most  likely  presented  to 

•lashed  fd  the  Spanish  style,  and  ornamented  Henry  IV.  on  the  birth  of  prince  Hei' ry.    It 

with  knots  of  yellow  riband;  the  portrait  is  is  believed  in  Dieppe,  and  its  sister  town  of 

in  great  want  of  Jadicious  cleaning,  which  it  le  PoUet,  to  be  the  portrait  of  queen  Eliza* 

is  not  likely  to  receive,  since  its  owner,  a  beth. 
rabataaUal  burgess  of  Le  PoUet,  will  not  hear 
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the  happy  determination  io  which  the  aspirations  of  the  young  king  had 
conducted  him,  there  were  many  contradictions  to  he  accommodated 
before  the  final  appointment  of  the  embassy  of  procuration  to  wed  the 
fair  Dane.  Great  alarm  was  expressed  by  king  James  lest  the  qneen- 
regent,  her  mother,  and  the  council  of  guardianship  should  "deem 
themselves  scoffit,**  if  the  bride  was  not  **  wooed  and  married  and  a' " 
before  the  fated  1st  of  May,  1589,  appointed  by  her  deceased  father. 
The  real  cause  of  the  delay  was  queen  Elizabeth,  who  positively  insisted 
on  king  James  marrying  Katharine  of  Navarre.  Now,  had  he  chosen 
this  princess,  Elizabeth  had  already  prepared  a  plan  of  circumvention, 
for  she  wrote  to  king  Henry  of  Navarre  to  hold  back  his  sister's  wedlock 
for  three  years ;  thus  poor  James  had  no  chance  of  a  bride,  whichever 
way  his  choice  fell,  had.  he  determined  to  be  guided  in  marriage  by  his 
undutiful  godmother.  Elizabeth  likewise  exerted  her  influence  so 
actively  among  her  paid  creatures  in  the  Scotch  privy  council,  that  a 
majority  of  its  members  were  adverse  to  the  Danish  match.  James  at 
length  became  desperate,  and  devised  forthwith  a  notable  specimen  of 
the  skill  ih  king-craft,  on  which  he  plumed  himself!  **  King  James," 
says  Melville,  "  took  sic  a  despite  at  the  wilful  delays  of  his  council,  that 
he  caused  some  of  his  maist  familiar  servants  to  deal  secretly  with  the 
deacons  of  the  Edinburgh  artisans  to  make  a  manner  of  meeting,  threat- 
ening to*slay  the  chancellor  and  maltreat  the  council  in  case  the  mar- 
riasje  with  the  princess  of  Denmark  was  longer  delayed."  The  Edinburgh 
mob  likewise  reviled  queen  Elizabeth,  and  loudly  protested  "  that  her 
opposition  to  their  king's  wedlock  with  a  princess  of  suitable  age  and 
religion,  could  only  arise  from  apprehension  lest  heirs  should  spring 
from  this  marriage,  which  would  one  day  revenge  the  cruel  murder  of 
poor  queen  Mary."  This  seasonable  and  loyal  insurrection  wonderfully 
expedited  the  movements  of  the  refractory  councillors.  They  appointed, 
with  the  utmost  celerity,  the  earl-marischal  of  Scotland,  the  constable  of 
Dundee,  and  lord  Keith  as  proxies  to  conclude  the  king's  marriage. 
After  another  sharp  contest  about  **  the  siller  for  the  outfit  of  the  said 
proxies,"  they  sailed,  withm  the  given  time,  to  unite  James  of  Scotland 
with  Anne  of  Denmark.* 

The  earl-marischal  and  his  companions,  after  all,  did  not  arrive  in 
Denmark  till  the  middle  of  June ;  they  were,  however,  received  with 
great  joy  by  queen  Sophia  and  the  young  princess  Anna.  The  cere- 
monial of  the  marriage  by  proxy  was  delayed  till  the  20th  of  August 
that  year  (1589),  because  a  noble  fleet,  the  pride  of  the  maritime  and 
flourishing  state  of  Denmark,  had  to  be  prepared  to  carry  the  young 
queen  of  Scotland  to  her  future  home.  The  earl-marischal  of  Scotland 
received  her  hand  as  proxy  for  his  king  at  Cronenburg,  a  strong  fortress- 
palace  in  the  isle  of  Zealand,  built  on  piles  overhanging  the  sea,  very 

>  MelvlUe's  Memoira    Camden*s  Elizabeth  (White  KeiizMt> 
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richly  famished  with  silver  statues,  and  other  articles  of  luxury.  ^'hi» 
fortress  is  situate  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  Sound,  where  the  Danes 
levied  their  tolls  on  ships  passing  to  the  Baltic.  The  month  of  Septem- 
ber had  arrived  before  the  bride,  in  ^company  with  the  earl-marischal 
and  his  train,  embarked  on  board  the  ship  of  Peter  Munch,  the  Danish 
admiral,  sailing,  with  eleven  other  fine  ships,  for  Scotland.  Twice  the 
Danish  squadron,  with  the  bride-queen,  made  the  coast  of  Scotland  so 
near  as  to  be  within  sight  of  land,  and  twice  they  were  beaten  back  by 
bafiOing  winds,  which  blew  them  U.  be  coast  of  Norway.  At  last  the 
Danish  admiral,  Peter  Munch,  begaa  to  consider  that  there  must  be 
more  in  the  matter  than  the  common  perversity  of  winds  and  weather ; 
and  he  felt  convinced  that  some  very  potent  sorcerer  bore  him  an  ill-will, 
and  was  now  tampering  with  the  winds  to  prevent  him  from  bringing 
the  fair  young  queen  of  Scotland  safely  into  harbour.  By  his  own 
account,  admiral  Munch  must  have  been  a  very  ill-behaved  person,  for 
he  mentioned  **  that  he  had  lately,  in  the  course  of  his  official  capacity, 
presented  one  of  the  bailies,  or  burgesses  of  Copenhagen  with  a  box-on- 
the-ear,  who  had  a  spouse  a  notable  witch-wife."  The  witch-wife  had, 
in  the  sapient  opinion  of  the  admiral,  raised  those  contrary  winds,  to  be 
revenged  for  the  blow  given  to  her  husband.  Admiral  Munch's  mode 
of  accounting  for  storms  on  the  wild  German  Ocean  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  will  appear  droll  enough  in  these  days,  but  the  worat  of  ignorant 
superstition  is,  that  its  comic  absurdities  are  sure  to  be  followed  by  some  « 
fearful  tragedy.  The  unfortunate  wife  of  the  Danish  bailie,  and  other 
supposed  witches,  were  afterwards  burnt  alive,  for  the  Impossible  offence 
of  having  brewed  storms  to  avenge  her  husband.^ 

When  the  admiral  and  his  fleet  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  bewitched,  of  course  nothing  went  well.  A  third  storm  came  on, 
some  say  after  they  arrived  within  sight  of  Scotland.  The  whole  fleet 
was  drfeEidfully  tossed :  the  admiral's  ship,  in  which  the  young  queen 
sailed,  fared  the  worst.  Nor  were  its  disasters  confined  to  the  effects  of 
tlie  winds  and  waves.  A  cannon  suddenly  broke  from  its  fastenings, 
and  rolling  over  the  deck,  killed  eight  Danish  sailors  before  the  eyes  of 
the  young  queen,  and  very  nearly  destroyed  her ;  and,  withal,  before 
this  cannon  could  be  pitched  overboard,  the  admiral's  ship  was  so  strained 
and  damaged,  that  she  could  scarcely  be  kept  alTve  water,  but  was 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  a  sound  in  Norway,  twenty  miles  embayed 
inland.  The  other  ten  ghips  returned  to  Denmark  in  a  deplorable  state. 
It  would  seem  that  admiral  Peter  Munch  dared  not  send  back  the  young 
queen  of  Scotland,  since  he  had  been  commissioned  by  the  queen-regent 

*  IfelvillelB  Memoira.  "Quhilk   storm   of  cuff,  or  blow,  quhllk  the  admiral  of  Denmark 

Wind  WM  alleged  to  have  been  raisit  by  the  guve  to  ane  of  the  bailies  of  Gopenhag('U» 

wiidiei  of  Denmark,  by  the  confession  of  whoee  wife  being  ane  notable  witch,  cou- 

sandrie  of  tbom  when  they  were  burnt  for  suited  her  commers,  and  raised  the  said  storm 

thai  cause.     What  mo\  ed  them  was  one  to  be  revengit  upon  the  said  admiral." 
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her  mother,  and  the  privy  council  of  Denmark,  to  carry  her  to  her  hus- 
band, and  considered  that  it  was  contrary  to  etiquette  that  she  should 
return.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  take  her  to  Scotland,  for  the  frost 
immediately  set  in  severely  at  Norway ;  so  there  she  had  the  prospect  of 
staying  the  whole  of  a  long  winter  at  Upslo,  a  miserable  place,  which 
produced  nothing  eatable.  The  young  queen  immediately  wrote  letters 
to  the  king  of  Scotland,  describing  these  sad  accidents  and  mishaps.  She 
despatched  the  letters  by  Steven  Beale,  a  young  Dane,  who  braved  the 
worst  the  weather  and  the  witches  could  effect  to  carry  the  news  of  the 
bride*s  disasters  to  her  spouse.^  Some  scandal-mongei's  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  thought  fit  to  unite  the  name  of  Steven  Beale  scanda- 
lously with  that  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  but  we  can  find  no  grounds  for 
their  calumnies,  excepting  the  gallant  exertions  of  this  gentleman  to 
carry  the  letters  of  his  princess  to  her  betrothed  spouse.  King  James 
had  previously  heard  that  his  wife  was  upon  the  sea,  and  had,  from  that 
time,  exerted  himself  to  his  utmost  for  her  honourable  reception  in  Scot- 
land. He  busied  himself  greatly  in  the  appointment  of  the  ladies  .and 
gentlemen  who  were  to  compose  the  household  of  his  bride,  and  it  may 
be  observed,  that  he  preferred  those  who  had  been  faithful  to  his  unfor- 
tunate mother  in  her  long  adversity.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  reserved 
the  most  honourable  places  for  Jane  Kennedy  and  her  husband,  Sir 
Andi'ew  Melville.  This  pair,  who  are  historically  illustrious  for  their 
l^reonal  fidelity  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  had  attended  her  on  the  scaffold, 
and  bore  her  last  words  and  recommendations  to  her  son.  They  had 
married,  and  were  treated  with  great  favour  and  gratitude  by  king 
James. 

Lady  Melville  was  appointed  first  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  the 
king's  expected  consort,  but  a  sad  accident  prevented  her  from  ever 
seeing  her  new  mistress.  In  order  to  show  her  diligent  loyalty,  when 
she  heard  of  her  appointment  she  crossed  Leith  ferry  in  a  violent  storm 
on  Miohaelmas-day,  when  her  boat  was  run  down,  by  a  ship,  and  she 
was  drowned,  with  two  servants  of  her  relative.  Sir  James  Melville  the 
historian,  who  most  pathetically  relates  the  disaster,  gravely  attributing 
it  to  the  malice-prepense  of  the  Scottish  witches,  *'  who,  in  conjunction 
with  their  sisterhood  in  Norway,  had  brewed  the  storm  to  drown  the 
harmlcjis  young  queen,  but  their  malice  fell  thus  upon  her  lady  in  wait- 
ing ;"  and  he  adds,  ''  that  the  witches  afterwards  pleaded  guilty  to  this 
feat."  Just  after  the  woful  catastrophe  of  poor  lady  Melville,  arrived 
Steven  Beale  with  the  tidings  of  the  distresses  of  the  royal  bride,  who  . 
remained  storm-bound  oq  the  desolate  coast  of  Norway.  He  delivered 
her  letters  to  king  James,  at  Oraigmillar-castle.  The  king  read  them 
with  great  emotion.  Thomas  Fowler,  an  officer  of  his  household  (and  at 
the  same  time  a  vile  spy  in  the  pay  of  England),  wrote  the  whole  of 

^  Murdln  Papera. 
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these  proceedings  to  lord  Burleigh.*  "  The  letters  of  the  young  queen/' 
he  says^  "were  tragical  discourses,  and  pitiful,  for  she  had  been  in 
extreme  danger  of  drowning ;  king  James  has  read  them  with  tears,  and 
with  heavy,  deep-drawn  sighs."  The  very  next  day  the  king  decUred  in 
council,  that  it  was  bis  intention  **  to  send  the  earl  of  Both  well  [Francis 
StoartJ  with  six  royal  ships,  to  claim  the  Danish  princess  as  his  bride, 
and  bring  her  home.*'  In  the  afternoon  Bothwell  made  his  appearance 
with  a  handful  of  monstrous  long  bills,  containing  the  calculations  of  the 
expense  of  such  a  voyage,  which  cast  the  Iting  into  great  perplexity. 
1'he  Scottish  chancellor,  seeing  the  trouble  of  his  monarch,  declared, 
"If  bis  majesty  would  be  contented  with  such  ships  as  he  and  some 
other  loyal  subjects  could  furnish,  he  would  go  and  seek  the  queen  him- 
self— a  remarkable  maritime  expedition  for  a  lord  chancellor,  it  must 
be  owned. 

From  this  moment  James  took  the  resolution  of  going  himself  on  this 
voyage  of  discovery.  It  was  an  enterprise  of  some  danger,  for  the  best 
ship  the  chancellor  could  furnish  was  one  of  but  120  tons — a  mere  bauble 
for  enduring  the  wintry  seas  which  rage  between  Scotland  and  Nonvay, 
and  which  had  so  seriously  discomfited  the  powerful  Danish  fleet.  Pro- 
found secresy  was  needful  to  be  observed  concerning  the  king's  inten- 
tions, for  the  populace  were  by  no  means  willing  to  part  with  him. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  words  of  the  old  ballad,  he  was  resolved  to  em- 
bark— 

*•  For  Norroway,  for  Norroway, 
For  Norroway  over  Ihe  foam. 
The  king's  daught  jt  of  Norroway, 
The  bride  to  bring  her  home." 

"  TTie  chancellor's  ship,"  writes  Fowler,  "  was  well  furnished  with  good 
and  delicate  victual,  particularly  with  live  stock  and  puUen,  and  much 
banqueting  stuff,  with  wines  of  divers  sorts."  All  the  officers  and 
attendants  that  had  been  appointed  to  serve  the  young  queen  were 
doomed  to  share  the  no  slight  risks  of  the  royal  knight-errant^  and,  much 
to  their  discontent,  were  required  to  take  their  plac^  in  the  chancellor's 
ouckle-shell  of  a  ship.  *'  All  the  minions  of  the  king's  stable  and  bed- 
cimmber  were  sent  on  board,**  continues  Fowler,  ^-  He  was  desirous  that 
I  should  go,  but  I  answered  *  I  was  but  weak,  and  durst  not  tempt  the 
ttsi  at  this  cold  time  of  the  year.'  He  told  me,  however,  nothing  that 
be  himself  intended  the  voya^^e,  nor  mentioned  it  to  any  other  creature ; 
bat  if  God  had  not  hindered  him  by  wind  and  weather,  he  would  have 
atulen  on  board  yesteixiay  night,  being  Sunday,  when  a  great  stoim  arose^ 
and  drove  the  ship  from  her  moorings  at  Leith.  For  aU  that  he  means 
to  go,  but  has  let  none  of  the  nobility  into  the  secret ;  ana  when  Both*- 
well  and  the  duke  of  Lennox  laid  it  sorely  to  his  charge  vhat  he  meant 
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to  undertake  this  dangerous  voyage,  he  mocked  and  gibed  at  Ihem." 
Some  of  the  dissatisfied  among  the  common  people,  on  hearing  nimours 
of  the  king*8  intentions,  said, "  See  whether  he  enters  the  country  again  V* 
Nothing,  however,  could  change  James's  purpose,  not  even  the  intelh- 
gence  that  Elizabeth  bad  eight  great  ships  cruising  on  the  northern  seas ; 
and  the  domestic  spy,  Fowler,  does  not  fail  treacherously  to  acquaint 
Burleigh  of  the  pigmy  force  of  the  Scottish  monarch,  being  only  five 
small  ships  and  barques,  the  largest  150  tons  only :  one  was  armed, 
and  this  carried  ten  little  falcons  and  falconets  of  brass,  taken  out  of 
Edinbui^h-castle  for  the  purpose.  Considering  the  character  that  James 
YI.  beans  in  history  for  constitutional  timidity,  the  expedition  was  daring 
«iough. 

Just  before  these  events  occurred,,  the  king  had  sent  a  piteous  suppli- 
cation to  England  for  the  salary  queen  Eliaaheth  allowed  him  as  her 
godson.  His  secretary,  Golville,  in  his  letter,  assured  lord  Burleigh  that 
the  manifold  hard  occurrences  which  had  fallen  out  regarding  the  mar- 
riage had  so  '*  noyed  hi^  majesty,  that  he  could  not  write  so  timeously  as 
he  ought  and  suld."  ^  James,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  at  his  wit's 
end  for  money  in  order  to  furnish  forth  his  wedding  cheer,  before  he 
incurred  the  additional  expenses  of  a  voyage.  It  appears  that  Elizabeth 
had  lately  found  put  that  the  alliance  was  a  very  suitable  one,  and  had 
promised  to  be  very  generous  to  the  bride.  From  the  hour  that  king 
James  resolved  on  this  adventurous  expedition,  he  proceeded  to  set  his 
afiairs  in  order  for  his  departure,  doing  at  the  same  time  queerer  things 
and  making  quainter  speeches  than  ever  were  done  or  said  by  a  monarch 
since  kings  reigned  on  the  earth.  It  would  be  difficult  to  define  whether 
he  meant  his  council  to  obey  or  laugh  at  the  directions  he  left  for  their 
guidance.'  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  original  explanation  of  his 
motives  for  concealing  from  his  chancellor,  Maitland,  his  intention  of 
seeking  his  royal  bride  in  person: — **Sa,  I  say  upon  my  honour,  I 
keepit  it  fra  my  chancellor,  as  I  was  never  wont  to  do  ony  secrets  of  my 
weightiest  afiairs,  twa  reasons  moving  me :  I  knew  that  gif  I  had  made 
him  of  my  counsel,  therefore  he  had  been  blamit  for  putting  it  in  my 
head,  qvhUk  [which]  had  not  been  his  duty,  for  it  becomes  na  subjects 
to  give  princes  advice  on  sic  subjects;  and  then  remembering  quhat 
[what]  envious  and  unjust  burden  he  daily  bears  for  leading  me  by  the 
nose,  as  gif  I  were  an  unreasonable  creature,  or  a  bairn  that  could  do 
naething  for  myself.**  In  this  dry  manner  the  royal  oddity  gave  his 
chancellor  a  sharp  quip  or  two,  while  pretending  to  exonerate  him  from 
advising  him  to  undertake  this  dangerous  expedition.  Nevertheless,  the 
poor  chancellor  was  obliged  to  be  of  the  party.  Perhaps  James  thought 
that,  in  his  absence,  fewer  intrigues  would  be  concocted  between  his 
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cabinet  and  tiiat  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and,  in  tmtliy  die 
that  he  judged  well  in  regard  to  thom  of  his  noUci  he  touk 
and  those  he  left  behind. 

In  a  second  paper  he  favoured  his  privy  oonncil  whli  tiie  kXlommg 
most  original  reasons  for  his  elopement,  iomided  od  the  yiif^kAy  and 
expediency  of  his  entering  into  the  holy  pale  of  matrinioDy  as  ^eedily 
as  possible: — **He  was  alone  in  the  worii,**  be  and;  ''had  nothcr 
father,  mother,  brother,  or  sister— yet  a  king;,  not  only  of  tfaia  lealniy 
but  heir-apparent  of  another  :**  and  he  added,  adopting  the  aame  coriona 
expression  that  his  godmother  queen  Elizabeth  had  need  at  hia  own 
birth,  '*I  thought,  if  I  hasted  not  to  marry  at  my  yean^  Mk  might 
consider  me  a  barren  stock,  since  a  king  was  powerleaa  if  widioat  a  aoc- 
oessor."  He  added,  *'  The  treaty  being  perfected,  and  my  qoeen  on  her 
journey,  I  was  advertised  of  her  detention  by  ooutnuy  windi^  and  that 
it  was  no^  likely  she  could  complete  her  voya^.  Tbeatote  leaolvii  I 
to  make  that  possible  on  my  part,  which  was  ttnpomMe  on  hen ;  at  it 
had  been  offered  to  the  choice  of  my  young  queen,  iHiether  Ae  would 
return  to  Denmark,  or  remain  in  Upalo  till  the  spring."  Very  aifec- 
tionately,  as  James  considered,  she  resolved  to  hrave  all  the  hanUupa 
ai!d  privations  of  a  sojourn  in  Norway,  to  returning  to  Denmark  without 
seeing  him.  '*  Albeit,"  continued  the  royal  k>ver,^  ^  hitherto  we  have 
not  behaved  ourself  dissolutely,  but  xntiently  waited  for  the  good  ooca- 
sicHis  GKkL  should  offer  [i.e.,  till  it  should  please  heaven  to  provide  him 
with  a  good  wife] ;  yet  not  taking  to  heart  her  paina  and  dangers,  and 
all  the  difficulties  which  have  attended  her  voyage,  we  oonld  find  no 
contentment  till  we  enterprised  ourself  that  voyage  towaida  her  to  bring 
her  home,  which  we  are  in  good  hope  to  do."  He  then  prooeeda  to  put 
his  combative  subjects  on  honour,  in  hia  absence,  in  these  woida : — '^  We 
shall  be  home  in  twenty  days,  wind  and  weather  serving ;  yet  fearing 
the  time  of  my  stay  may  be  longer,  at  God's  good  pLeasnre,  and  seeing 
that  in  former  times  the  kingdom  hath  wanted  a  governor  longer  than 
we  trust  in  God  it  shall  want  us ;  namely,  from  the  death  of  our  grand- 
mother the  queen-r^ent,  until  the  arrival  of  our  dearest  mother  from 
France,  the  space  of  fourteen  months:  during  which  time,  for  the 
reverence  and  love  carried  to  her — albdt  a  woman  in  person  and  a 
minor  in  years,  no  violence  was  committed  by  any  person,  and  greater 
peace  observed  than  at  any  time  before  or  since,  llierefore,  our  expecta- 
tion is  nothing  less  of  the  good  behaviour  of  our  subjects  in  this  our 
absence."  He  then  appointed  the  duke  of  Lennox  president  of  the 
council,  and  his  cousin  Francis  Stewart,  earl  of  Both  well,  to  assist  him ; 
he  affectionately  exhorted  all  the  preachers  '*  to  preabh  peace  and  quiet- 
ness, and  to  pray  inde£eitigably  for  his  safe  voyage ;"  and  finished  this 
moat  original  of  kingly  compositions,  with  the  assurance  that  "  we  shall 
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remember  the  peaceful  and  obedient  most  thankfully,  when  occi^ion 
presents.*!  According  to  Spotiswood,  the  tiny  fleet  which  bore  the 
adventurous  king  to  Norway  sailed  October  22;  but  from  the  ppy 
Fowler's  letters,  we  should  judge  it  sailed  a  day  or  two  later. ' 

Fortune  favoured  the  brave,  for  a  prosperous  breeze  succeeded  the 
frightful  storms  which  had  nearly  shipwrecked  his  bride,  and  in  foar 
days  he  ncared  the  Norwegian  coast ;  but  he  was  not  to  land  without  a 
sharp  taste  of  the  dangers  he  had  voluntarily  encountered,  for,  on  the 
fifth  day,  a  furious  tempest  sprang  up :  during  four-and-twenty  hours 
the  king's  little  barque  was  in  great  danger  of  wreck.*  At  last  she  ran 
safely  into  one  of  those  sounds  which  open  their  hospitable  arms  for 
tempest*to8sod  mariners  on  the  northern  Atlantic.  The  most  circum-^ 
stantial  account  of  this  voyage  is  contained  in  the  manuscript  journal 
of  Sir  Peter  Young :  * — **  On  the  20th  of  October,  his  majesty  James  VI, 
embarked  secretly  at  Leith,  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  on  a  voyage 
to  Norway  and  Denmark;  the  next  day,  which  was  Friday,  being 
driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  he  came  to  anchor  near  St  Monane. 
Sailing  thence  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  October,  he  made  Fleison,  a 
|x)rt  of  Norway,  piloted  by  Bambarrow  and  me ;  when,  waiting  a  few 
days  more  for  a  favoumble  wind,  on  Friday,  the  7th  of  November,  after 
he  liad  dined  on  board  our  ship,  he  ordered  us  to  set  sail.  The  following 
day,  about  noon,  we  reached  Lungesward,  where,  leaving  our  ship  and 
travelling  by  Tonsberg  and  Asloa,  partly  ot)*  horseback,  partly  in  sledges, 
and  partly  in  boats,  we  arrived  on  the.  .  ,  .  ,  of  November."  *  Thus 
James  was  many  days  travelling  to  find  the  village  of  Upslo,  the  doleful 
abiding-place  where  Anne  of  Denmark  had,  in  great  tribulation,  esta? 
blished  her  head-quarters  since  October  the  19th,  and  where  **  she 
little  looked  for  his  majesty's  coming  at  sic  a  tempestuous  time  of  the 
year."  James  certainly  did  not  discover  his  queen's  place  of  retreat  till 
the  19th  of  the  following  month,  according  to  his  own  date  of  their  time 
of  meeting,  for  the  despatches  of  Peter  Munch  affirm  that  hie  ship 
was  embayed  twenty  miles  in  a  fiord  within  the  country.  When  king 
James  at  length  reached  her  abode  among  the  Norway  snows,  he,  with 
the  bonhommie  which  marked  his  character  as  much  at  two-and-twenty 
as  in  his  more  mature  career,  waited  for  none  of  the  ceremonies  of  hie 
rank  and  station,  but  leaving  his  train  to  seek  their  lodging  as  th^ 
might,  he  marched  directly  into  the  presence  of  his  bride,  and,  booted 
and  spurred  as  he  was,  he  frankly  tendered  her  a  salute.    Our  annalist's 


1  In  the  books  of  sederunt  (session)  of  the 
lords  of  the  Scottish  council,  is  this  entry : 
*  The  Idng  ^ppit  at  Lieith  to  pass  to  Norro- 
way,  on  Wadinsday,  between  twelve  and  ane 
houris  after  midnight,  quhUk  was  the  xxii 
day  of  October,  1689."— Introduction  of  Let- 
ters of  James  VL  p.  zvlL ;  Maitloud  Club^ 
Edinburgh. 
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contemporary  annalist. 

^  We  have  been  favoured  with  the  extract 
by  a  lady  who  is  Sir  Peti>r  Young's  lineal 
descendant  He  seems  to  have  commanded 
one  of  the  little  vessels  of  James's  fleet. 
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words  are,  "  Immediately  at  bis  coming  the  king  passed  in  quietly,  with 
huites  and  all.  to  her  higbness*  His  majesty  minded  to  give  the  queen 
a  kiss  after  the  Scottish  fashion,  quhilk  the  queen  refusit,  as  not  being 
the  form  of  her  country  ;  but  after  a  few  words  privily  spoken  betwixt 
his  majesty  and  her,  familiaritie  ensued."  > 

The  conduct  of  the  Scottish  king  towaids  the  young  girl  who,  without 
any  choice  of  her  own,  had  been  consigned  to  him  as  a  partner  for  life, 
was  infinitely  to  his  credit  as  a  human  being.  He  had  risked  his  life  to 
come  to  her  aid,  when  he  heard  she  was  in  distress  and  peril ;  and  after 
all  he  had  undergone  for  her,  he  very  natiirally  threw  aside  the  formalin 
ties  of  royal  rank,  and  at  his  first  interview  assumed  the  affectionate 
demeanour  of  private  life.  In  so  doing,  he  acted  in  due  conformity  with 
esistii^  circumstances ;  for  the  rigour  with  which  nature  was  reigning 
around,  the  height  of  Ihe  awful  mountains,  the  raving  of  the  wintry 
tempests,  and  the  stern  shroud  of  ice  and  snow  enveloping  the  coast 
where  they  were  wayfarers  and  sojourners,  all  combined  to  give  royalty 
a  lesson  on  the, nothingness  of  human  pomps  and  ceremonies*  Besides, 
whatever  were  the  faults  of  James^  every  one  must  own  that  he  had  a 
very  proper  idea  of  the  claims  of  a  wife  on  his  affections,  and  remembered 
that  he  was  a  husband  as  well  as  a  king.  His  own  words,  addressed 
afterwards  in  a  letter  to  the  queen  on  this  subject,  speak  for  him  better  » 
than  aught  which  can  be  said  by  another :  "  1  thank  God  I  carry  that 
lo¥e  and  respect  to  you,  which  by  the  law  of  nature  I  onght  to  do  to  my 
wife  and  mother  of  my  children ;  but  not  for  that  ye  are  a  king's 
daughter,  for  qtukUher  [whetlier]  ye  were  a  king's  or  a  cook's  daughter, 
ye  must  be  alike  to  me,  being  ance  my  wife.  For  the  respect  of  your 
honoural^  birth  and  descent  I  espoused  you,  but  the  love  and  regard  I 
DOW  bear  you  is  because  that  ye  are  my  married  wife,  and  so  partaker  of 
my  honour  as  of  my  other  fortunes.  I  beseech  you  pardon  my  rude 
plainness  in  this*" 

James  VI.  married  Anne  of  Denmark  on  that  wild  and  stormy  coast 
the  Sunday  after  he  met  her,'  Mr.  Davie  Lindsay,  his  favourite  chaplain, 
periorming  the  ceremony  in  French,  a  language  mutually  understood  by 
the  bride  and  bridegroom.  The  banquet  was  spread  in  the  best  manner 
the  time  and  place  permitted,  and  the  harmony  of  the  royal  wedlock 
would  have  been  complete,  excepting  for  a  fierce  wrangle  for  precedency 
b^ween  the  earlnmarischal  and  the  chancellor  of  Scotland,  which  called 
forth  the  utmost  eloquence  of  the  royal  bridegroom  to  pacify.  The  next 
morning,  king  James  made  his  bride  a  present  of  the  palaces  and  domains 
of  Dunfermline  and  Falkland.*  Dunfermline  was  the  usual  dowry  of  the 
Scottish  queen*consorts,  but  the  king  evidently  persuaded  queen  Anna 
that  the  deed  of  gift  which  secured  them  to  her  was  a  peculiar  grace  and 
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favour,  prooeeding  exclusively  from  his  royal  munificeDce  to  herself, 
when  the  gift  was  in  compliance  with  the  laudable  custom,  by  which  all 
amiably  disposed  bridegrooms  bestow  a  present  on  their  wives  the  morn- 
ing after  marriage,  called,  in  the  parlance  of  Scotland,  '*  the  morrowing 
giftr  The  deed  which  secured  these  possessions  to  the  bride  of  James 
is  thus  entitled :  "  Grant  by  the  king  to  the  queen's  grace  of  the  lordship 
of  Dunfermline,  in  morroiving  gift  J"  * 

The  wild  winds  sung  the  epithalamium  of  this  singular  royal  wedlock 
in  so  loud  a  tone,  and  the  winter  storms,  which  had  intermitted  for  king 
James's  arrival  at  Upslo,  renewed  their  fury  in  a  manner  which  rendered 
all  hopes  of  return  to  Scotland  that  season  abortive.  However,  king 
James  sent  an  adventurous  messenger  over  the  mountams  to  Denmark, 
to  inform  the  queen-regent  of  his  safe  arrival,  and  his  marriage  with  his 
betrothed  princess.  Meantime,  their  honeymoon  was  spent  at  Upslo  as 
merrily  as  the  rugged  season  and  country  would  permit^  and  towards  the 
end  of  it  ambassadors  arrived  from  Copenhagen,  who,  in  the  name  of 
the  queen-regent,  Sophia,  entreated  the  newly  married  pair  to  come,  if 
possible,  over  the  mountains,  and  spend  the  winter  in  the  Danish  capital. 
It  is  wdl  known  that  no  communication  by  land  can  exist  between  Den- 
mark and  Norway,  excepting  by  traversing  a  large  portion  of  the  inter- 
vening kingdom  of  Sweden.  The  royal  pair  had  not  any  alternative,  but 
undertaking  this  enterprise  or  remaining  at  Upslo  till  May.  A  journey 
through  Norway  in  mid-winter  is,  if  travellers  of  the  present  day  tell 
truth,  enough  to  try  the  nerves  of  the  most  intrepid  persons,  mcUgre  all 
the  improvements  of  modem  times.  It  is  well  known  that  Charles  XII., 
a  century  later,  in  vain  attempted  to  force  the  ice-defended  barriers  of 
the  Norwegian  mountains,  and  that  whole  r^ments  of  his  hardy 
northern  warriors  perished  in  the  very  passes  through  which  king 
James's  track  lay ;  although  the  fatal  fortress  of  Fredericshall  existed  not 
then.  The  difficulties  of  a  land-journey  over  the  passes  between  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  had  been  so  represented  to  king  James,  that  he  would 
not  risk  the  safety  of  his  bride  till  he  had  made  the  experiment  in  his 
own  person.  It  seems  likely  that  some  doubts  were  entertained  of  the 
placability  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  through  whose  dominions  part  Of  the 
loute  lay.  James,  therefore,  sent  captain  William  Murray  forward  to 
Stockholm,  to  ask  a  safe-conduct.  James  himself  took  a  tender  farewell 
of  his  bride  on  the  22nd  of  December,'  and  travelled  through  the 
tremendous  passes  of  the  Norway  frontier  till  he  reached  Bahouse,  a 
castle  close  to  the  Swedish  border,  when  he  found  William  Murray  had 
not  arrived  from  Stockholm.  King  James  then  retraced  his  steps,  and 
again  set  forward  in  the  company  of  his  queen — and  very  appalling 

1  This  deed    dates  the    royal    marriajce     riage  of  king  James,  by  the  Bannatyne  Glufac 
November  23.    It  is  printed,  in  the  vuluable        *  ArcbbLbhop  Spotiswood. 
collection  of  ducnmeuts  respecting  the  niur« 
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dangers  ihey  all  enooimtered  in  this  Christmas  journey  over  the  NorwAy 
Alps.  They,  however,  arrived  without  kjes  of  life  or  limb  at  BalMuse ; 
aod  soon  after,  William  Murray  made  his  appearance  on  the  froaen  river, 
accompanied  by  four  hundred  troopers,  sent  by  the  king  of  Sweden  as  an 
hcmourable  escort  to  the  king  and  qneen  of  Soots  through  his  dominions. 

The  bridal  party  entered  Sweden  on  the  TUi  of  January,  and  travelled 
without  any  particular  difficulty  through  that  country  tUl,  on  the  18th, 
they  reached  the  Swedish  side  of  the  Sound,  in  the  midst  of  a  nging 
storm.  They  were  forced  to  tari^'  at  Elsinbnrg  three  days,  weather* 
bound,  before  they  could  cross  the  ferry  to  the  island  of  Zealand,  where 
stood  jutting  forth,  at  the  nearest  point  opposite  to  the  Swedish  territory, 
the  royal  castle  of  Cronenburg.  At  this  palace  the  royal  family  of  Den- 
mark had  assembled,  and  were  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  king 
James  and  queen  Anna.  At  last,  on  the  2l8t  of  Jannaiy,  the  royal 
travellers  safely  crossed  the  Sound  to  Cronenburg,  where  they  were 
affectionately  welcomed  by  Anna's  mother,  the  queen-regent  Sophia,  the 
boy-king,  Christiem  lY.,  little  Ulric,  the  duke  of  Holatein,  and  the 
princess-royal,  Elizabeth,  whose  affianced  lover,  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
had  just  arrived  at  the  Danish  court  to  solemniae  his  nuptials.  The  scene 
was  now  pleasantly  changed,  from  the  rude  and  (amine-stricken  huts  of 
Upslo*  to  all  the  splendours  of  a  rich  courts  enlivened  by  two  royal 
bridals — for  the  Danish  ecclesiastics  insisted  on  manying  king  James 
aud  their  princess  over  again,  according  to  the  Lutheran  rites.  Thus 
they  were  married  three  times— once  by  procuration,  once  on  the  Nor- 
way coast,  and  again  at  Cronenburg.  As  to  the  king,  he  was,  as  his 
letters  evince,  in  an  uproarious  state  of  hilarity,  and  perfectly  willing  to 
be  married  over  again  as  many  times  as  his  new  relatives  thought  proper. 
The  worst  was,  that  in  the  deep  carouses  with  which  the  magnates  of 
Denmaric  celebrated  the  royal  nuptials,  the  student^king  increased  that 
tendency  for  too  powerful  potatluns,  to  which  roost  of  his  follies  and 
erro»  may  really  be  traced.  He  dates  his  letters  **  From  the  castle  of 
Cronenburg,  quhaire  we  are  drinking  and  driving  our  in  theauld  manner." 
At  the  last  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  James  and  Anne,  the  govern- 
ment of  Denmark  made  a  formal  surrender  of  the  disputed  isles  of  Ork- 
ney and  Shetland,  as  part  of  the  marriage  dowry  of  their  princess.^  She 
had,  besides,  forty  thousand  crowns,  but  this  sum  was  not  paid  down  at 
her  wedlock. 

Nothing;  impaired  the  pleasure  of  the  royal  visit  to  Denmark,  excepting 
the  turbulent  propensities  of  those  Scottish  nobles  who  had  accompanied 

1  IT|k1o  was   the  rite  of  Chrtedaiuw  the  described  as  *  wild  and  miserable  place  whfen 

OKdern  capital  of  Norway,  afterwards  bailt  the  Dinish  princees  took  refuge  there^  hotb 

by  Christiem  IV^  the  brutber  of  James  l/s  inher  Irtienand  intlie  SoottSshcoateniporaiy 

qiiefii.  and   named  after  him.    See  Atlas  docnments. 

Gettgrnphiqne.    Subsequently,  it  possessed  a  *  Sjpoiiswood. 
euhedral  and  a  castle,  but  it  nnaaimoiialjr 
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the  king,  or  had  stAid  with  the  queen  since  her  betrothal  and  embarka^ 
tion  the  previous  summer  Melville  expressly  bewails  their  misbehaviour, 
and  says  the  king's  time  was  almost  entirely  occupied  in  keeping  peace 
between  these  pugnacious  courtiers  of  his,  *'such  were  their  strifes, 
prides,  and  partialities ;  for  the  earl-mariscbal  every  day  disputed  prece- 
dency with  chancellor  Maitlai^d,  the  constable  of  Dundee  quarrelled  with 
lord  Dingwall,  and  Sir  George  Hum  [Hume]  ousted  William  Keith  out 
of  his  place  in  the  wardrobe ;  at  last  all  divided  into  two  factions,  the 
chancellor  against  the  earl-marischal.  Altogether,  king  James  had  no 
small yUsAerie  in  keeping  them  in  decent  behaviour." 

The  wedding  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  and  Elizabeth  of  Denmark  was 
not  completed  till  the  spring,  and  king  James  and  queen  Anne  delayed 
their  voyage  homewards  in  order  to  be  present  at  its  celebration  so  long, 
that  their  loving  lieges  in  Scotland  b^an  to  think  themselves  wholly 
forgotten,  and  therefore  despatched,  as  a  gentle  reminder,  six  of  their 
largest  ships  and  Mr.  Patrick  Galloway,  one  of  the  king's  favourite 
preachers,^  to  urge  the  return  of  the  royal  absentee.  This  deputation 
arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  Brunswick  weddings  King  James,  who  M^as 
longing  -to  hear  news  from  home,  found  with  great  satisfaction  that  all 
went  well,  for  there  had  only  occurred  in  Scotland  two  insurrections,  a 
few  riots  in  Edinburgh,  and  some  onslaughts  in  the  Highlands — ^a  praise- 
worthy state  of  affairs,  considering  the  usual  proceedings  in  Scotland. 
King  James  was  not  wholly  devoted  to  jovial  carouses  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Denmark  ;  he  found  time  to  converse  with  the  illustrious 
astronomer  Tycho  Brah^,  and  even  took  a  journey  with  his  young  queen 
to  visit  the  sage  at  his  observatory*  Tlie  learned  king  and  the  scientifio 
noble  held  their  discourse  in  Latin.' 

The  young  queen  of  Scotland  was  now  required  to  bid  a  life-long  fare- 
well to  her  tender  mother,  queen  Sophia,  This  great  lady  had  encou* 
raged  among  her  children  an  ardent  ^friendship  and  affection,  and  seems 
herself  to  have  imited,  with  no  contemptible  talents  for  goverament,  the 
domestic  virtues  for  which  the  princesses  of  the  house  of  Mecklenbui^ 
have  to  this  day  been  celebrated*  The  young  king  of  Denmark  retained 
a  loving  remembrance  of  his  sister  Anne  (whom  he  infinitely  resembled 
in  person),  and,  in  after  times,  he  paid  long  visits  at  her  court.  King 
James  and  his  young  consort  sailed  from  Cronenburg  about  the  21st  of 
April,  escorted  by  a  stately  Danish  fleet>  commanded  by  admiral  Peter 
Munch,  with  whom  the  reader  has  been  previously  acquainted,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Danish  ambassadora  who  were  to  be  resident,  or,  in 

SpotlBwood.  James  should,  dnrincf^a  considerable  .stay  In 
>  Cole  MS.,  Brit  Mosetun.  An  angry  con-  Denmark,  pay  some  attention  to  the  noble 
troversy  took  place  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  family  of  Brah^,  is  enhanced  by  the  clrcum* 
regarding  the  truth  of  this  simple  incident,  stance  that  the  names  of  two  gentlemen  of 
at  the  time  when  the  Cule  MSS.  were  first  that  line  appear  among  Uie  numerous  wit- 
opened  to  the  public,  but  there  is  nothing  ncsses  of  the  confession  of  Both  well  regard* 
improbable  in  the  tact.    The  likelihood  that  Ing  the  real  murderers  of  Daml^. 
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the  language  of  the  times,  Ittiger  in  Scotland.  The  royal  fleet  SAfely  arrivetl 
at  Leith,  on  May-day,^  1590,  and  all  Edinburgh  came  forth  to  meet 
their  king  and  see  their  new  queen :  both  were  received  with  the  most 
extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy.  To  the  king's  credit,  the  first  thin;]; 
he  did  on  landing  was,  to  return  thanks  to  Ood  for  the  safety  of  himself 
and  his  wife.  The  queen  did  not  enter  Edinbui^h  direct  ly,  but  sojourned 
at  Leith,  at  what  our  authority  calls  **  the  kinii's  new  work.**  At  this 
place  the  Danish  bride  remained  till  the  6th  of  May. ' 

While  the  queen  waa  reposing  after  her  fatigues,  her  king  was  bestir- 
ring himself  to  raise  funds  for  the  expenses  which  his  marriage  rendered 
unavoidable.  He  was  afflicted  by  all  the  tribulations  common  to  those 
who  wish  to  make  a  splendid  appearance  with  very  slender  means,  or 
rather,  without  any  means  whatsoever.  Very  piteous  were  the  missives 
he  sent  forth  to  his  nobles,  requiring  benevolenoes  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  his  queen's  coronation,  and  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  festivities. 
Nothing  came  amiss ;  from  those  who  had  no  ready  cash,  goods  were 
thankfully  accepted  or  borrowed.  One  family  poBnesses  an  autograph 
letter  from  the  king,  dated  Linlithgow-palace,  in  which  he  begs  **  the 
loan  of  some  silver  spoons,  to  grace  his  marriage  feast"  In  another 
letter  he  craved  the  loan  of  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  from  his  dear  Jonnie 
Slaites  (the  earl  of  Mar),  for  hia  own  royal  wearing  at  a  reception  he 
gave  the  Spanish  ambassador ;  adding,  ¥rith  a  pathos  peculiar  to  him* 
self,  *'  Te  wad  na  that  your  king  suld  appear  a  scrub  on  ric  an  occasion.** 
— **  I  have  a  curious  letter,**  says  Pennant,  **  addressed  by  kin^  James 
to  John  Boswell  of  Balmato,  of  whom  he  begged  the  loan  of  a  thousand 
marks,  with  this  pithy  remark :  *  Ye  will  rather  hurt  yonrsel  vera  far, 
than  see  the  dishonour  of  your  prince  and  native  country,  with  tlie 
poverty  of  baith  set  down  before  the  faoe  of  strangers.'  '*  Nor  was  the 
important  subject  of  the  ''ready  siller**  the  only  torment  which  p1a<:ucd 
the  poor  king.  The  manner  of  the  queen*s  coronation  threatened  to 
produce  a  religious  war&re  among  the  divines  of  the  three  differing  faiths 
which  were  still  struggling  in  Scotland.  ll)e  formula  of  all  royal  rites 
and  ceremonies  had  been,  from  time  immemorial,  arranged  according  to 
the  Roman  catholic  ritual.  No  coronation  (save  the  infaift  inaugura* 
tioa  of  the  king),  marriage,  baptism,  or  any  other  solemnity,  had 
hitherto  been  performed  in  the  royal  family  of  Scotland  excepting  in 
consonance  with  the  ritual  of  the  ancient  rel^ion,  and  the  very  idea  of 
anything  of  the  kind  at  this  juncture  nearly  drove  all  the  Presbyterians 
firenetic* 

The  day  after  the  queen's  arrival,  the  council  assembled  to  debate  on 
her  coronation.  As  none  of  the  bishops  of  the  church  of  Scotland  were 
at  Edinburgh  (nor  could  they  be  summoned  in  the  hurry  the  king  was 
in),  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  a  clergyman,  supposed  to  incline  to  episcopacy. 
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was  appointed  to  perfonn  the  ceremony,  with  all  the  ancient  rifces.  The 
ministers  of  the  kirk  were  much  grieved  in  spirit  at  the  unction  in  the 
coronation,  which  they  objected  to'  as  Jewish,  and  threatened  Mr.  Robert 
Bnice  with  censures  of  the  synod  if  he  dared  to  consecrate  the  queen. 
James  was  very  anojry  at  these  scruples ;  he  called  the  refractoiy  ministers 
before  him,  and  told  thiem,  that  **  If  they  prevented  Bruce  from  crown^ 
in<:;  his  biide,  he  would  put  off  the  ceremony  till  one  of  the  bishops  came, 
who  would  perform  all  required  without  heeding  their  censures.**  This 
was  worse  than  anything;  the  unction  was  more  welcome  than  the 
presence  of  any  bishop,  and  the  refractory  Galvinists  at  last  agreed  that 
Bruce  should  crown  the  queen,  who  was  to  bo  consecrated  in  the  abbey- 
church  of  Holyrood  the  next  Sunday.*  The  queen  made  her  state- 
entry  into  Edinburgh,  from  Leith,  on  the  Tu(»day  before  her  coro- 
nation, riding  in  a  car  richly  gilt,  lined  with  crimson  velvet;  on  each 
side  of  her'  sat  her  two  favourite  Danish  maids  of  honour,  Katrine 
Skinkell  and  Anna  Kraas.  The  king  rode  on  horseback  immediately 
before  the  queen*s  carriage,  and  thus,  with  a  vast  train  of  the  nobles  and 
gentry  then  resident  at  Edinburgh,  the  royal  bride  was  escorted  to  old 
Holyrood. 

Whatever  trouble  king  James  might  have  had  in  raising  the  funds  for 
the  occasion,  it  is  certain  that  everything  was,  at  last,  procured  con- 
sistent with  the  grand  ceremony  of  a  coronation  ;  and  his  Danish  bri<le 
was  provided  with  rich  robes,  and  all  appurtenances  accordant  with  the 
"  royal  making  of  a  queen,"  as  the  following  memorandums,  extracted 
from  the  book  of  expenses  on  this  occasion,  will  fully  prove : — "  By  his 
highness's  precept  and  special  command  for  furnishing  ane  robe  to  his 
dearest  bedfellow  the  queen,  the  17th  of  May,  being  the  day  of  her 
majesty's  coronation^  Imprimis,  for  thirty  cUs  of  purple  velvet,  to  be 
the  said  robe,  price  the  elne,  161,  Sixteen  ells  of  white  Spanish  taffeta, 
to  be  lining  of  the  said  robe.  Thirty-four  ells  broad  passaments  of  gold, 
wrought  twice  about  the  same,  weighing  44  oz.,  and  ane  drap  weight, 
price  of  the  oz.  61.  Three  ounces  of  broad  passaments  of  gold  of  ane 
narrower  sort,  to  work  the  craig  [neck]  of  said  robe ;  6  oz.  of  silk  to  sew 
the  same,  24s. ;  one  ell  of  Spanish  taffeta,  to  furnish  the  lining  and  stam- 
mack  [stomacher].  Item,  to  the  said  stammack  Jialf  an  ell  of  purple 
velvet.  Purple  velvet  and  red  crimson  satin  to  line  the  bonnet  [cap]  of 
her  majesty's  crown :  price  of  tho  ell  of  velvet,  16?.,  and  of  the  ell  of 
satin,  71,  Four  ells  of  white  Florence  riband  to  be  strings  to  the  said 
stammack,  and  ane  hank  of  gold  to  a  greit  button  to  the  foresaid  robe. 
Item,  3  ells  of  white  taffeta  to  his  majesty's  board,  viz.,  to  a  white  silk 

»  Bannal^ne  Paperi* ;   Marriage  of  J<unes  *  Probably  on  seats  where  the  doors  opened 

VI.  and  Anne  of  Denmark,  from  whence  the  on  each  side  of  the  carriage,  which  were  the 

particulars  are  collated,  by  the  anihor,  with  places,  in  these   anci«  nt   vehicles,  for   the 

the  contemporary  chninlclers  Melville,  Ma-  nearest  attendants  of  tho  sovereign. 
joriUmks,  and  Miog^tie. 
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table-cloth,  7L  lO*.** '  The  extravagant  price  of  the  materials  need  imt 
startle  the  reader.  The  pounds  were  but  "  punds  Soots,"  which  reduces 
all  things  to  a  reasonable  rate.  The  pages  and  footmen  who  waited  on 
her  majesty  of  Scotland,  were  duly  graced  with  jackets  and  jypes  of 
crimson  velvet.  The  Danish  lords  were  liberally  supplied  with  scarlet 
broadcloth  for  their  table-cloths  and  stool-covers  at  the  kirk  and  palace 
of  Holyrood.* 

All  robes  and  other  "  stately  gear  "  being  thus  duly  prepared,  the 
queen's  coronation  took  place  on  Sunday,  May  the  17th,  within  tlie 
abbey-church  of  Holyrood.  The  ceremonial  we  give  in  the  woi-ds  of  a 
curious  contemporary  document: — ^"Twa  high  places  were  apixnnted 
there  ;  one  for  the  king,  the  other  for  the  queen.  The  king's  procession 
having  entered  the  abbey,  that  of  the  queen  followed,  preceded  by  several 
Danish  nobles  magnificently  dressed,  with  diamond  chains  a}x)ut  their 
necks ;  then  came  the  Scottish  nobles  and  heralds.  Lord  Lyon,  king-at- 
arms,  ushered  lord  Thirlstaine,  bearing,  '  betwixt  his  twa  hands,'  the 
queen's  crown.  Then  followed  the  queen  herself  in  her  royal  robes, 
supported  on  the  right  hand  by  Robert  Bowes,  ambassador  from  England ; 
on  the  left  by  Peter  Munch,  the  Danish  admiral,  and  Stene  Bi-ab^  and 
Bredon  Ranzou,  ambassadors  of  Denmark.  Mrs.  Bowes  and  dame 
Annable,  countess  of  Mar,  *  quha  [who]  had  brought  up  the  king's 
majesty  from  his  birth  and  minority,'  followed  directly  after  the  queen. 
After  them,  the  countesses  of  Bothwell  and  Orkney,  lady  Seaton  and 
lady  Thirlestaine,  the  chancellor's  wife,  and  other  Scottish  ladies.  Next 
to  them  followed  certain  noble  Danish  virgins,  as  Katrine  Skinkell  and 
Anna  Eraas  ;*  and  after  them  other  noble  ladies  and  virgins,  which 
accompanied  the  queen  to  the  place  where  she  was  to  sit  in  the  church  ; 
fjuhUk  [which]  all  being  set  down,  maister  Paitrik  Galloway,  the  king's 
minister,  goes  up  into  the  pulpit,  and  after  prayers  made,  chooses  his 
text  out  of  the  45th  Psalm. 

**The  preaching  being  ended,  the  duke  of  Lennox  and  the  lord 
Hamilton,  maister  Robert  Bruce  and  maister  David  Lindsay,  go,  all  four 
together,  to  the  king's  majesty,  that  he  might  publicly  order  them  to 
proceed  to  the  act  of  coronation.  Maister  Robert  Bruce  then  declart^d  to 
the  assembled  people, '  that  he  was  directed  by  his  majesty  to  crown  the 
queen.'  The  countess  of  Mar  immediately  came  to  her  majesty,  ami 
took  her  right  arm,  and  opened  the  craig  [neck]  of  her  gown,  and  laid 
bare  part  of  the  arm  and  neck ;  maister  Robert  Bruce  then  poured  ou 
her  breast  and  arm  a  bonny  quantity  of  oil,  and  then  covered  tliem  with 

1  Marriage  of  James   Vl.:     Baanatyoe  Dishing  eight  chambers  with  two  feather- 
Glob,  beds  in  every  chamber,  and  coal  and  candle 
*  Fifteen  feather-beds,  hired  for  the  stran*  thereto,  for  the  Danes  who  slept  out  of  the 

Ere  (Danes  and  otheis),  fhmi  the  4th  day  of  palace." 

ay,  1690,  to  the  18tb  of  June,  when  the  *  This  lady  is  often  mentioned  in  English 

qneen  went  to   Danfermline,    "taking  for  letters  as  Danish  Anna, 
ilka  bed  in  the  night,  2v.;  Ukewiae,  for  ftir- 
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white  silk.  The  duke  of  Lennox,  lord  Hamilton,  and  the  virgins  of 
Denmark  then  convoyed  the  queen  to  her  retiriii<£-room,  where  she  pttt 
oh  another  princely  robe,  and  came  and  sat  in  her  former  high  place* 
Silence  being  demanded,  the  king  commanded  the  qiieen's  crown  to  be 
brought  to  him ;  which  being  done,  he  gave  it  to  the  duke  of  Lennox,  lord 
Hamilton,  and  the  chancellor,  who  placed  it  on  the  queen's  head.  The 
crown  being  firmly  knit  on  her  head,  the  king  sent  immediately  the 
sceptre,  which  maister  Robert  delivered  to  her."  Thu«  the  coronation  of 
a  queen-consort  of  Scotland  was  ostensibly  and  publicly  shown  to  be 
entirely  an  act  of  grace  of  her  royal  lord,  who,  by  the  hands  of  his  cham- 
berlain and  chancellor,  actually  crowned  her  himself.  The  officiating 
religious  minister  addressed  the  following  words  to  her : — 

"  We,  by  the  authority  of  the  king's  majesty,  with  the  consent  of  his 
fttates,  representing  the  whole  body  of  his  country,  place  this  crown  on 
your  majesty's  head ;  and  we  deliver  this  sceptre  to  your  highness,  ac- 
knowledging you  to  be  our  sovereign  queen  and  lady,  to  whom  we  promise 
all  points  of  office  and  obedience,  dutiful  in  those  things  that  concern  the 
glory  of  God,  the  comfort  of  the  kirk,  and  the  preservation  of  his 
majesty ;  and  we  crave  from  your  majesty  the  confession  of  the  faith 
and  religion  we  profess." 

This  request  Mr.  David  Lindsay,  who  had  resided  in  Denmark  for  the 
preceding  seven  months,  expounded  in  her  majesty's  language,  who 
agreed,  and  by  touching  the  Bible  with  her  right  hand,  made  oath  to  the 
following  tenor : — 

"  I,  Anne  queen  of  Scotland,  profess,  and  before  God  and  his  angels 
wholly  promise,  that  during  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  so  far  as  I  can, 
I  shall  sincerely  worship  the  same  eternal  God  according  to  his  will 
revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  That  I  withstand  and  despise  all 
papistical  superstitions,  and  ceremonies,  and  rites  contrary  to  the  word 
of  God,  and  I  will  procure  peace  to  the  kirk  of  Grod  within  this  kii^dom. 
So  God,  the  Father  of  all  Mercies,  have  mercy  upon  me." 

When  the  whole  prayers  weye  ended,  the  heralds  (the  lord  Lyon  and 
his  brethren)  cried,  with  loud  voices,  "  God  save  the  queen !"  arid  the 
whole  people  echoed  tiie  exclamation,  and  the  trumpets  sounded.  **  Then 
her  majesty  was  raised  off  the  seat  where  she  was  sitting,  and  brought 
to  a  higher  place  ;  and  silence  being  made,  Mr.  Andrew  Melvin,  princi'* 
pal  of  the  college  of  Theologians,  made  ane  oration  in  twa  hunder  Latin 
verses,"  *  which,  it  will  be  owned,  was  an  unreasonable  number.  Maister 
Robert  Bruce  then  addressed  the  people  **  on  the  subject  of  the  great 
benefit  that  would  accrue  to  Scotland,  by  God  having  given  their  king 
a  helpmate  of  the  same  religion  ;"  after  which,  the  nobility  knelt  before 
the  queen,  and  holding  up  their  hands,  offered  her  the  oath  of  homacre 
•*  as  queen  and  spouse  of  their  most  clement  sovereign."  Maister  Patrick 
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Galloway  then  pronounced  a  blessing  on  the  coronation  from  the  palpit, 
and  the  royal  processions  retired  from  the  abbey  of  Holy  rood,  the  queen 
still  wearing  the  crown  on  her  head,  and  the  chancellor  going  directly 
before  her  majesty,  llie  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  princely 
revelry  at  Holyrood-palace.^  From  the  time  that  the  consort  of  king 
James  became  a  crowned  queen  in  this  island,  it  will  be  proper  to 
designate  her  by  the  national  name  of  Anne,  as  she  is  only  known  in 
history  by  this  name,  although  she  never  acknowledged  it  herself.  In 
ail  her  numerous  autographs,  whether  extant  in  private  letters  or  a]>- 
peudtid  to  Latin  documents,  she  signed  her  name  Anna ;  the  name  wa» 
always  pronounced  Annie,  which  is  its  proper  sound. 

The  Tuesday  after  her  coronation,  the  queen  made  a  grand  tonr  in  her 
*'  gold  coach "  through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  attended  by  all  the 
great  ladies  and  officers  who  had  assisted  at  her  coronation,  and  aocom- 
paoied  by- the  king.  Her  kindly  citizens  of  Dun  £din  had^  prepared 
many  goodly  presents  and  quaint  pageants  for  her  gratification.  At 
Kdinburgh-cross  **  fountains  ran  with  claret,  for  the  loyalty  of  the  day^" 
above  the  Nether  Bow  was  represented,  to  the  delight  of  the  good  liegeg 
of  Edinburgh,  the  pageant  of  a  royal  marriage.  At  the  end  of  this 
species  of  pantomime,  which  her  majesty  and  all  her  train  paused  to 
witness,  there  was  let  down  from  the  very  summit  of  the  port  of  the 
Nether  Bow,  by  silken  strings,  a  box  covered  with  purple  velvet,  on 
which  was  embossed  a  great  A  in  diamonds.  This  casket  contained 
jewels  worth  twenty  thousand  crowns,  a  noble  present  from  the  town  of 
Edinburgh  to  their  queen,  and,  in  truth,  far  surpassing  in  value  any 
civic  gift  to  a  queen  we  have  yet  recorded  in  the  island. 

The  remainder  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June  were  occupied  with 
festivities  and  rejoicings  on  account  of  the  queen's  arrival  and  a>ronation. 
The  royal  pair  then  removed  to  the  queen's  summer  palace  of  Falkland, 
where  they  entertained  the  Danish  visitors  for  some  days,  who  departed 
at  last,  complimented  with  presents  as  rich  as  the  s£iate  of  the  royal 
finances  would  permit.  Afterwards,  the  queen  went  to  the  palace  of 
Dunferrciline,  which  she  was  to  consider  as  peculiarly  her  own  privat<t 
residence.  From  her  first  settlement  in  Scotland,  Anne  of  Denmark  took 
the  greatest  delight  in  her  palace  of  Dunfermline — not  in  the  gothic 
cuttle  perched,  like  an  eagle's  nest,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  where 
Malcolm  Canmore  and  his  English  consort  St.  Margaret  reigned,  and  to 
which  Edward  the  First  brought  his  queen,  Marguerite  of  France,  after 
he  imagined  he  had  subdued  Scotland — the  domestic  palace  of  the  Stuai^ 
queens  was  a  more  comfortable  abode  near  the  town.  As  it  had  been 
neglected  for  the  last  century,  and  fallen  to  decay,  Anne  of  Denmark  re- 
built the  apartments  where  the  queens  of  Scotland  used  to  lodge.  The 
whole  domaiii  is  situated  in  a  soft  air  and  rich  country,  considering  its 
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northern  locality.  The  dower-palaoe  has  an  ecclesiastical  origin,  having 
been  originally  erected  by  the  abbots  of  Dunfermline.  It  is  probable  that 
the  works  performed  by  the  orders  of  queen  Anne  chiefly  related  to  the 
restoration  and  fitting  up  of  the  interior  of  the  palace,  for  the  magnificent 
ruins  which  remain  bear  few  marks  of  the  architecture  of  the  sixteenth 
century.*  During  the  first  visit  of  the  royal  bride  to  this  favourite 
palace,  her  revenue  and  dower  were  finally  settled,  and  her  household 
was  permanently  arranged.  In  the  course  of  this  business,  she  began  to 
show  some  sparks  of  that  petulance  and  perverseness  of  disposition, 
occasionally  perceptible  in  her  conduct  through  life. 

King  James,  in  the  persuasion  of  the  fidelity  of  Sir  James  Melville  to 
the  unfortunate  queen  his  mother,  gave  him  a  high  situation  in  his  young 
wife's  household,  and  earnestly  advised  her  to  consult  him  in  every 
difiiculty  which  her  inexperience  of  the  customs  of  her  new  country 
might  involve  her.  The  queen  took  exception  to  this  appointment 
Some  days  after  his  presentation  as  her  coimsellor  and  first  gentleman,  she 
asked  him,  rather  abruptly,  **  Whether  he  was  ordained  to  be  her  keeper  ?" 
evidently  meaning  her  gaoler.  "  I  answrcit,'*  pursues  Sir  James  Melville, 
*'- '  that  her  majesty  was  knowen  to  be  descendit  of  sa  noble  and  prinoelie 
parents,  and  sa  weel  brought  up,  that  she  needit  na  keeper,  albeit  her 
dignity  required  to  be  servit  by  honourable  men  and  women,  both  auld ; 
and  young,  in  sindre  occupations.'  Her  majesty  replied,  '  Then  ye  &re 
evilly  dealt  withaL'  Now  it  seemeth  that,  at  first,  when  she  was  as 
yet  ignorant  of  every  man's  qualities,  some  indiscreet  enviers  would  have 
put  me  out  of  her  favour.  I  replied,  *  I  was  put  in  her  service  to 
instruct  sic  indiscreet  persons,  and  also  to  give  them  guid  ensample  how 
to  behave  themselves  dutifully  and  reverently  unto  her  majesty,  and  to 
hold  them  back,  and  to  keep  her  from  their  rashness  and  importunity.' 
At  length  her  majesty  appearit  to  be  weel  content  with,  my  service, 
where  1  spendit  many  years,  attending  sometimes  at  her  council- 
days,  sometimes  assisting  on  her  exchequer  when  their  majesties  wei*e 
together,  but  when  they  happenit  to  be  apart,  I  waited  only  on  the 
queen." 

A  quarter  of  a  century  had  elapsed  since  a  queen  had  presided  over 
the  Scottish  court,  and  this  had  been  a  period  of  unexampled  savageness 
and  brutality  among  the  men  who  composed  it,  insomuch,  that  no 
female  could  pass  through  any  part  of  the  king's  palace  without  being 
grossly  affronted  by  the  officers  of  the  household.  The  queen  herself, 
only  passing  between  her  own  private  apartment  and  that  of  the  king 
at  Linlithgow-palace,  being  unknown,  was  insulted  by  one  of  her 
husband's  gentlemen.  Great  reformations  in  consequence — and  greatly 
needed  they  were — took  place  at  the  ill-behaved  court ;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  the  decorum  which  the  etiquette  of  a  queen's  household 
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required,  offended  tbe  ladies  who  had  previously  frequented  it ;  they 
thought  fit  to  depart  by  mutual  oonsent,  and  left  the  fair  Dane  to 
exercise  the  new  regulations  solua  with  her  household  ladies.  *'  I  have 
seen  the  king's  grace,  but  not  the  queen,"  wrote  one  of  James's  officials,* 
June  11,  1590.  "  Things  are  beginning  to  be  strangely  altered ;  the 
court  wondrous  solitary,  for  the  pattern  of  the  court  of  Denmark  is 
greatly  before  the  eyes  of  the  king  and  of  our  reformadoes,  by  whom  the 
royal  household  is  diminished  of  the  best  of  his  servants.  Our  queen 
carries  a  marvellous  gravity,  which,  with  the  reserve  of  her  national 
manners,  contrary  to  the  Jiumour  of  our  people,  hath  banished  all  our 
ladies  clean  from  her.**  The  superabundance  of  gravity  thus  imputed  to 
the  young  queen  of  Scotland,  is  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the 
general  tenor  of  her  conduct  during  the  first  yeara  of  her  marriage, 
which,  in  truth,  rather  indicated  the  levity  natural  to  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
than  the  dignity  becoming  her  exalted  rank.  She  manifested  mora 
gaiety  than  was  consistent  with  prudence,  and,  at  last,  raised  no  little 
jealousy  in  the  mind  of  her  husband  by  her  commendations  of  the  beauty 
of  the  earl  of  Moray.  This  earl  was  a  Stuart,  who  "had  married  the 
heiress  of  the  regent  Moray,  and  was  consequently  a  family  connection 
of  king  James.  He  was  an  ally,  both  by  blood  and  friendship,  with 
Francis,  earl  of  Bothwell,  who  soon  after  raised  a  desultory  civil  war  in 
Scotland. 

The  realm  and  ipyalty  of  Scotland  had  been  scarcely  ridded  from  the 
pest  of  James  Hepburn  earl  of  Bothwell,  when,  as  if  an  evil  spirit 
bad  been  communicated  with  the  title,  another  Bothwell  rose  up  to 
occupy  the  public  attention.  His  turbulence  and  restless  spirit  would 
have  rendered  him  as  great  a  nuisance  as  his  uncle,  whose  name 
is  so  painfully  connected  with  the  misfortunes  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
if  he  had  possessed  the  like  abilities  foi  perfecting  mischief.  King 
James  had  granted  the  title  of  Bothwell,*  by  his  mother's  particular 
request,  to  Francis  Stuart,  the  son  of  one  of  her  illegitimate  brothers 
by  the  sister  and  heiress  of  James  Hepburn  earl  of  Bothwell.  Like 
all  the  ill^itimate  descendants  of  James  Y.,  this  youth,  encouraged 
by  the  kindness  of  his  royal  relatives,  cherished  presumptuous  views 
r^rding  the  succession  to  the  crown.  The  marriage  of  James,  and 
the  natural  expectation  of  heirs-apparent,  crushed  the  incipient  hopes 
of  Bothwell,  and  rendered  him  malcontent ;  yet  he  manifested  no 
inclination  to  insurrection,  till  he  was  excited  by  an  accusation  as 
ridiculous  as  it  was  provoking — no  other  than  having  induced  witches 
to  raise  the  storms  that  had  nearly  shipwrecked  the  queen,  and  actu- 
ally drowned  lady  Melville   at    Leith  ferry.      Such  accusations,  if 
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noticed  by  historians,  are  ojenerally  attributed  to  some  clumsy  state- 
jntrigue — for  the  great  effects  which  spring  from  trifling  causes,  such 
as  the  workings  of  imagination  on  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders,  are 
seldom  taken  into  consideration  ;  yet  Scotland  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  civil  war  solely  from  the  insane  imaginations  of  a  few  old  women, 
who  voluntarily  came  forward  and  declared  themselves  allies  with  the 
Danish  and  Norway  witches,  who  had  nearly  drowned  the  queen  the 
preceding  winter,  and  that  withal,  "they  had  been  instigated  to  the 
mischief  by  the  earl  of  Both  well." 

The  earl  acted  with  some  dignity  when  he  first  heard,  by  common 
report,  this  accusation.  He  made  his  appearance  before  the  king,  and 
haughtily  demanded  a  trial  for  this  imputed  offence,  which  he  averred, 
with  great  good  sense,  ought  not  be  believed.  **  For,"  said  he,  **  neither 
the  devil,  who  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning,  nor  his  sworn  friends  the 
witches,  are  entitled  to  the  least  credit  on  this  occasion."*  But,  as  the 
laws  regarding  witchcraft  stood  in  Scotland,  this  appeal,  both  to  good 
sense  and  moral  justice,  was  utterly  useless.  The  regent  Moray,  among 
other  enormities  unnoticed  by  general  history,  had  induced  the  Scottish 
legislature,  in  the  first  year  of  the  infant  king  James,  to  pass  an  act 
rendering  sorcery  liable  to  a  fiery  death,  and  in  consequence  he  had 
bun  it  alive  his  personal  enemy,  the  lord  Lyon,  king-at-arms,  as  a  wizard, 
besides  two  old  women,  over  whose  martyrdoms  he  presided  in  person- 
Scotland  had  demolished  organs,  banished  music,  shattered  painted  glass, 
broken  the  lofty  arch,  and  levelled  the  glorious  column,  for  these  things 
she  termed  superstitious ;  and,  aided  by  the  same  spirit  of  religious 
destructiveness,  completed  her  code  of  reformations  by  burning  heca- 
tombs of  wizards  and  witches. 

King  James  found  these  new  laws  in  force  when  he  assumed  the 
regal  authority.  For  a  time  he  not  only  believed  in  the  necessity  of 
them,  but  made  this  folly  conspicuous  by  writing  a  dissertation  on 
witchcraft ;  by  which  proceeding  most  persons,  at  the  present  hour, 
believe  that  he  was  the  originator  of  the  atrocious  laws  just  mentioned. 
His  want  of  wisdom  in  the  matter  was,  supposing  that  tlie  witches 
themselves  knew  best  what  they  had  done.  Thus,  when  he  wrote  his 
book,  he  believed  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft,  on  the  positive  evidence  of 
voluntary  confession.  There  was,  in  truth,  quite  sufficient  for  leiral  con- 
viction, but  not  enough  for  moral  justice ;  for  self-accusation  was  in  those 
times,  as  in  the  present,  often  prompted  by  monomania.  Of  the  melan- 
choly class  of  patients  who  are  sane  on  all  points  excepting  one  wild 
vagary  which  holds  strong  possession  of  the  bmin,  was  the  unfortunate 
woman  who  confessed  herself  gitilty  of  raising  the  storms  to  drown  the 
queen  in  the  preceding  autumn.  This  soi-disant  witch  accused  many  mon 
and  women  us  her  abettorn :  she  wns,  by  nam^,  Anuis  Simpson,  and  was 
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called  by  her  neighbours  "  the  wise  wife  of  Keith."  When  she  was  broiiglit 
forward  for  examination,  her  demeanour  astonished  all  her  judges;  "  tor 
.  she  was/*  say  the  Scotdi  chroniclers,  "  no  common  or  sordid  hag,  but  a 
grave  and  douce  matron,  whose  serious  and  discreet  answers  made  a 
wonderful  impression  on  king  James.***  She  declared  **  she  had  a 
familiar  spirit,  who,  upon  her  call,  did  appear  in  a  visible  form,  and 
answered  her  on  the  subjects  of  persons  lying  sick  or  exposed  to  mortal 
danger,  whether  they  should  live  or  die.  The  king  asked  her,  *  What 
words  she  used  when  calling  her  spirit  P  She  replied,  *  As  he  had 
taught  her,  she  merely  called  ^  Holloa,  master !  '*  when  he  came  without 
fail.* "  She  added  that  the  earl  of  Both  well  had  consulted  her  as  to  what 
should  become  of  the  king  and  the  new-married  queen ;  "  how  long  the 
king  should  reign?  and  what  should  happen  after  his  death?"  Her 
spirit  promised  to  make  away  with  the  queen,  but  as  to  the  king,  tl)e 
said  spirit  used  words  she  could  not  Uudei-stand,  Being  pressed  to  de- 
clare the  sound  of  them,  she  said  distinctly  the  words  were,  "  J I  est  uu 
hornme  de  Dieu  .'**  The  by-standers  eagerly  translated  the  sentence,  "  He 
is  a  man  of  God  :**  this  they  considered  splendid  circumstantial  evidence 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  depositions  of  the  witch,  and  without  giving  any 
reasonable  exnlanation  why  a  Scotch  fiend  should  sjjeak  French,  when 
his  client  did  not  understand  the  language,  they  deduced,  as  she  knew 
not  what  the  words  meant,  she  must  have  heaid  them  as  she  declared. 
The  vanity  of  the  king  was  marvellously  tickled  by  the  res^iect  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  his  conceit  in  his 
own  wisdom  and  godliness,  of  course,  was  greatly  augmented.  Annis 
Simpson  then  proceeded  to  describe  one  of  the  diabolic  orgies,  at  which 
she  aflSrmed  she  was  present.  This,  she  made  oath,  "took  place  by 
night  in  the  church  of  North  Berwick,  where  the  devil,  clad  in  a  black 
gown,  with  a  black  hat  on  his  head,  preached  out  of  the  pulpit,  with 
many  light  candles  about  him,  to  a  great  number  of  them"  [the 
witchesj.  His  sermon  **  was  regarding  the  skaith  they  had  done  since 
last  meeting,  and  what  success  the  melting  a  wax-figure  of  king  James 
had  had:  and  because  one  seely  puir  plowman,  callit  Grey  Meill, 
chancit  to  say,  *  Nathing  ailit  the  king  yet,  God  be  thankit!*  the  devil 
gave  him  a  sound  box  on  the  ear.  And  as  divers  among  them  began 
to  reason  together  why  they  had,  as  yet,  done  the  king  no  harm,  though 
they  had  injured  others,  the  devil  again  pronounced  the  oracular  sen- 
tence, 11  est  un  homme  de  Dieu.  Now  after  the  devil  had  endit  his 
admonitions,  he  came  down  from  the  pulpit,  and  invited  all  the  com- 
pany to  come  and  kiss  him.  But  he  was  as  cold  as  ice,  and  his  body 
bard  as  iron,  as  those  said  that  bandied  him ;  his  face  was  terrible,  his 
note  like  the  beak  of  an  eagle,  great  burning  eyn,  his  hands  and  legs 
batry,  with  claws  of  his  nails  like  the  griffon,  and  spak  with  a  hollow 
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.voice,  sayiog  *  diat  the  witched  of  Norway  and  Scotland  had  entered 
into  combination  against  the  queen's  coming.'  ^  ^  Indeed,  among  tlie 
mrtioles  of  dittay  against  Annis  Simpson,  she  was  accused  of  foreknow- 
ing, by  the  aid  of  the  devil,  the  last  Mi<^haeln]88  storm,  and  of  knowing 
^  that  great  would  be  the  skaith  by  land  and  sea,"  she  being  at  the  same 
time  lafonned  by  a  spirit,  '<  that  the  queen  would  never  come  to  Scut- 
Isnd,  without  the  king's  majesty  went  to  fetch  her."  Another  of  these 
wise  articles  accuses  Annis  Simpson,  on  her  own  confession,  **^  that  she, 
with  ten  other  witches  and  wizards,  endited  ar  diabolical  despatch  to 
Hariou  Leuchop,  a  noted  sorceress  at  Leith,  and  the  witch's  billet  ran 
thu8^*+- 

.  **  Marion  Leuchop-^-Ye  sal  warn  the  rest  of  the  sisters  to  raise  the  winA 
tlMs  day  at  eleven  hours,  to  stop  the  queen's  coming  to  Scotland."*  * 

This  feat,  they  supposed,  was  accomplished  by  the  following  cere- 
mony : — **^  They  baptized  a  oat,  and  passed  her  thrice  through  the  links 
of  the  ohimney-cmik  (on  which  the  boilers  hang);  then,  at  Bessie 
.Todd's  house,  they  tied  four  joints  of  a  dead  man  to  the  cat's  £eet,  and 
nt  midnight  all  the  witches  and  their  allies  at  Leith  sallied  out^  and 
^rried  tiie  cat  to  tlie  pier-head ;  from  thence  they  cast  her  as  far  as 
possible  into  the  sea,  and  cried  out,  *See,  there  be  no  deceit  amon^ 
to.'"  Poor  puss,  notwithstanding  her  impediments,  swam  safely  on 
shore,  from  which  the  whole  sisterhood  inferred  "that  the  queen  would 
4irrive  safely  in  Scotland.**  However,  they  repeated  the  ceremony,  and 
ihey  considered  that  the  droAvning  of  lady  Melville  at  Leith  ferry  was 
the  result.  la  consequence,  Sir  James  Melville,  in  his  memoirs,  bears 
Annis  Simpson  and  her  cummers  an  especial  ill-will.  She  proceeded  to 
confess,  before  the  council,  **  that  she  and  a  large  sisterhood  of  witches, 
to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  all  put  to  sea,  each  embarking  in  a 
separate  riddle  or  sieve,  each  caiTying  a  flagon  of  wine,  with  which  they 
made  merry,  and  floated  jovially  to  North  Berwick  kirk,  where  they 
landed  and  sang  this  stave : — 

*  Cmnmer,  go  ye  befbN ! 

Cummer,  go  ye !  ' 

6if  ye  will  not  go  before 

Cummer,  let  me  1* 

This  being  sung  in  chorus  to  the  tune  of  a  popular  reel;  Gillies 
Duncan  led  the  procession,  playing  on  a  Jew's  trump."  ITie  narrative 
proved  a  little  too  strong  for  the  credulity  of  the  king,  upon  which  the 
witohj  Annis  Simpson,  who  seemed  thoroughly  zealous  for  the  honour 
and  possibility  of  her  art,  requested  Gillies  Duncan  might  be  sent  for, 
who  performed  the  witch-tune,  and  danced  the  witches'  dance  X6  the 
accompaniment  of  that  melodious  instrument  the  Jew*s  harp.'   Thit 

I  Sir  James  Metvllle'&^Memoirt.  burnt  to  9sbefl,  on  this  evidenoe.-^Papers  <M 

V  Records  of  the  high  court  of  Justiciary,     the  marriage  of  Xames  VI.  with  An9«.  ft 
jkanls  Simpaon  was  nr<it  <itrangled  uud  lUep     Ddmuurk  (:lyi). 
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king  was  tlie  only  person  who  remained  incredulous,  upon  which  Aunii, 
heing  determined- to  produce  conviction  in  the  royal  mindytook  the 
monarch  on  one  side,  and  told  him  all  that  passed  between  him  and  the 
^ueen  at  their  first  interview  on  the  desolate  coast  of  Norway.  James 
was  aghast,  and  vowed,  ))y  all  that  was  sacred,  **that  he  did  not  believe 
the  utmost  cunning  of  the  Evil  one  could  have  revealed  the  same.**  ^ 
.,  The  result  of  all  these  follies  was  a  melancholy  one.  The  poor  moixh 
maniac,  the  soi-^i&mt  witch,  Annia  Simpson,  was,  in  the  legal  phcaseH 
ology  of  Scotland,  sentenced  to  be  ^^  first  werriet^  and  then  irwUJ!* 
Accordingly,  she  was  first  strangled,  and  then  her  body  was  consumed 
to  ashes.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  her  mischievous  hallucinations  brought 
the  same  doom  on  two  or  three  oth^  persons,  some  of  whom,,  it  is  said, 
were  tortured  to  induce  confession.  Such  is  the  inference  to.  be  draWA 
£x>m  the  proclamation  for  the  apprehension  of  Both  well,  who,  when  he 
found  himself  irretrievably  implicated  in  the  confessions  of  witch  Annis, 
broke  prison  and  ran  away.  As  to  the  queen  herself,  she  remained 
perfectly  passive  in  the  business,  content  that  the  wisdom  and  godliness 
of  her  royal  spouse  had,  according  to  the  witches  evidence,  saved  her 
from  a  watery  grave.  From  the  hour  of  Bothwell^  escape  a  desultory 
civil  war  commenced  in  Scotland,  which  was  peculiarly  directed  ligainet 
ibe  royal  family,  wherever  their  residence  might  be.  The  queen  had 
▼eiy  little  quiet,  in  whatsoever  palace  she  might  be  sojoiuming,  for 
alums  were  constantly  occurring  that  the  *^  black  Bothweir  was  thun* 
Bering  at  the  gates,  or  making  some  mischievous  inbreak.  Every  noble 
^  Scotland  who  felt  friendslup  or  bore  enmity  to  Both  well  was  on  the 
alert,  either  to  aid  him  or  annoy  him.  Among  others,  the  earl  df 
Moray,  whose  personal  appearance  had  been  admired  by  the  ycnmg 
queen,  was  a  very  warm  partisan  of  the  fugitive  earl :  he  came,  not«> 
withstanding,  to  the  royal  festival  at  Christmas,  1591,  when  kiog 
James  again  became  jealous  of  him,  owing  to  the  queen's  imprudent 
commendation  of  his  beauty. 

The  earl  of  'Moray  was  slain  soon  after  in  a  feud  with  the  earl  of 
Huntley,  and  historical  scandal  has  not  scrupled  to  affirm  that  the 
homicide  was  instigated  by  king  James ;  but  the  Gordons  had  suffered 
suoh  bitter  wrongs  from  ^e  opponents  of  their; religion  in  the  reign  (A 
{he  late  queen  Mary,  that  their  vengeance  was  only  too  consisted  with 
the  manner  of.  the  times;  therefore  the  king  may  safely  be  acquitted 
of  any  concern  in  it.  That  James  was  offended  at  the  girlish  indiBcr»> 
tion  of  the  young  queen  is  certified  by  a  crusty  Scotph  chrctoider,'  in 
which  occurs  the  following  notice  of  Moray:  "gw^m  [whom]  -tlie 
^ueen,  more  rashly  than  wisely,  some  few  days  before  had  commendit 

*  News  from  Scotland,  a  oontemporaiy  trial.  ^  HIS.  AnoaU  of  ScQtlanfl,  try 

TvM|r«»1ixl»:«r.t3ieO«bt]eman^  MagadnQ.-  Sir  Jamea  Balfour,  Lyon  Wng-at^anna.    T ho 

Many  liarttiyii  fa  th6  ^tch-dialx«ues  ia,  manyscript  ]a  in  the  Advocates'  librae 

llacb.tb  have  evidently  origiiuitecit  ffottt  ihls  -£dmburgn.  •■       ' 
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in  the  king's  hearing,  with  too  many  epithets,  as  the  properest  and 
most  gallant  man  at  court  To  which  the  king  replied,  *  Ye  might 
have  excepted  me.' "  James  was  too  fond  of  peace  and  quiet  to  take 
bloody  vengeance  for  a  few  heedless  words,  spoken  by  a  girl  of  the 
queen's .  age ;  and  as  to  the  fact  that  Huntley  pleaded  the  royal  com- 
mission for  the  slaughter  of  Moray,  it  was  only  true  thus  far — that  tiie 
king  had  employed  him  to  suppress  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  and  all  his 
allies  and  abettors,  because,  after  his  late  audacious  attempts  on  the 
liberty  of  the  royal  family,  he  had  fled,  and,  with  his  adherents,  was  m 
revolt.  The  implication  of  the  queen's  name  in  these  adventures  gave 
ri9e  to  some  historical  ballads,  which  are  still  chanted  by  Scottish 
maideub  among  the  oral  poetry  of  the  land  : — 

*  Ye  Highlands  and  ye  Lowlande. 

Oh,  where  have  ye  been  ? 
'    They've  slain  the  earl  of  Moray, 

And  laid  him  on  the  green. 

•  Now  wae  betide  thee,  Huntley  ? 

And  wherefore  did  ye  sae  ? 
I  bade  ye  bring  him  with  you, 

Bat  forbade  yon  him  to  slay/  ^ 

He  was  a  braw  gallant, 

And  he  rid  at  the  ring ; 
And  the  bonny  earl  of  Moray, 

He  might  have  been  a  king. 

He  was  a  braw  gallant. 

And  he  played  at  the  ba' ;  ^ 
And  the  bonny  earl  of  Moray 

Was  the  flower  among  them  a 

He  was  a  braw  gallant, 

And  he  played  at  the  gluve ; 
And  the  Ijonny  earl  of  Moray, 

He  was  the  queen's  lave. 

Oh  r  lang  will  his  lady 

Look  o'er  castle  Downe, 
Ere  she  sees  the  earl  of  Moray 

Come  sounding  through  tlie  town." 

Notwithstanding  the  romantic.  Imagination  of  the  poets,  it  is  certain 
that  the  earl  of  Moray,  was  the  victim  of  a  feud  which  his  grandfather 
had  commenced  with  the  Gordons  before  either  the  que^i,  the  king,  or 
himself  was  born,  and  that  he  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  memory  of  the  gal- 
lant Sir  John  Gordon,  who  was  beheaded  by  the  earl  of  Moray,  the 
illegitimate  brother  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots. 

While  the  queen  was  abiding  peaceably  at  her  dower-palace  of  Falk- 
land,  in  1592,  Bothwell  made  a  furious  attack  on  it ;  he  was  repulsed 
from  the  royal  apartments,  but  he  succeeded  in  gaining  entrance  into 
the  stables,  and  carried  off  all  the  queen's  horses.    This  was  in  June. 

1  This  verse  acquits  the  king  of  any  usurious  inteaUon  towards  Moray.  2  xhe  golf. . 
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Her  majesty,  after  this  riide  attack,  removed  to  the  palace  of  Dalkeith 
which,  Id  the  following  August,  was  made  the  scene  of  a  rery  singutut 
adventure.  **  Queen  Anne,  our  noble  princess,**  says  our  chronicler, 
"  was  served  by  divers  gentlewomen  of  her  own  country.  She  was  very 
partial  to  one  of  them,  a  fair  Danish  lady,  called  Margaret  Twinesiaer, 
whom  one  of  the  king's  gentlemen,  John  Wem3-s  of  Logic,  was  courting 
with  right  honest  affection,  tending  to  the  godly  bond  of  maniage.** 
Unfortunately,  ^^cmys  was  a  friend  of  the  insurgent  earl  of  Both  well, 
and  the  king  received  certain  information  that  he  had  conferred  with 
him  just  before  the  attack  on  Falkland-palace.  He  was  examined  on 
this  accusation  before  the  king  and  counoil,  and  having  confessed  that 
he  continued  frequently  to  converse  with  Bothwell,  he  was  committed 
prisoner  to  the  guard-room  in  Dalkeith-castle,  and  every  one  thought 
his  life  was  in  danger.  That  night  it  was  the  turn  of  his  Danish 
love  to  sleep  in  the  queen's  bedchamber.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  Margaret  waited  till  the  king  and  queen  were  both  asleep,  but 
it  is  most  likely  that  the  queen  was  privy  to  the  whole  plot  Danish 
Margaret  then  stole  out,  and  went  to  the  prison-room  of  her  lover, 
Wemys  of  Lope,  and  commanded  his  guards  to  lead  him  forthwith  tc 
the  queen's  chamber,  for  the  king  wished  to  put  a  question  to  him. 
The  sentinels  knew  she  was  the  lady  in  waiting,  and  did  not  doubt  she 
had  authority  for  what  she  said,  and  accordingly  conducted  Wemys  to 
the  queen's  chamber-door.  Margaret  charged  them  to  remain  there 
quietly,  and  taking  Wemys  by  the  hand,  led  him  boldly  into  the  room 
where  lier  royal  master  and  mistress  were  sleeping.  "  An'  sa,"  says  our 
quaint  old  chronicler,  *'  she  closit  the  door,  and  convoyed  the  said  Wemys 
to  a  window,  where  she  ministered  a  lang  cord  to  him,  to  let  himself 
down  upon,  and  sa  he  happilie  escapit  by  the  subtletie  of  luve."  The 
guards  waited  patiently  at  the  door  of  the  queen's  chamber  till  the  early 
dawn  of  an  August  morning,  when  they  raised  an  alarm,  and  it  was 
found  that  they  had  been  deceived.  The  manner  of  Wemys's  escape 
caused  much  laughter  in  the  palace  ;  the  queen  took  great  pains  to  pacify 
the  king,  who  was  so  much  amused  by  the  adventure,  that  he  issued  a^ 
pRKiamation  offering  pardon  to  Wemys  of  Logic  if  he  came  back  to  his 
duties,  which  he  did  in  a  few  days,  and  he  was  soon  after  married  to  the 
Danish  maid  of  honour  who  had  risked  so  much  for  his  sake.* 

Bothwell  continued  tQ  make  occasional  attacks  on  whatever  palace 
the  queen  happened  to  sojourn  in,  and  she  was  liable  to  be  roused  at 
all  hours  of  the  night  or  morning,  by  uproars  he  chose  to  raise  when 
trying  to  gain  admittance.  He  always  gave  out,  that  his  sole  inten* 
tion  was  to  gain  an  interview  with  king  James,  to  apologize  to  him, 

*  HiMori«  of  Jaauti  the  Sext;  pirt)lUihel      mination  of  the  adventure,  and   Melvill4 
bjr  the  Bannatyne  Ciab,  pp.  251-253.    Arch*       mentionii  it. 

Spoftifiwood  give*  toe  proeperouit  cer-         *  Sputiswdod. 
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la  the  king's  hearing,  with  too  many  epithets,  as  the  properest  and 
most  gallant  man  at  court  To  which  the  king  replied,  '  Ye  might 
have  excepted  me.' "  James  was  too  fond  of  peace  and  quiet  to  take 
bloody  vengeance  for  a  few  heedless  words,  spoken  by  a  girl  of  the 
queen's  age ;  and  as  to  the  fact  that  Huntley  pleaded  the  royal  com- 
mission for  the  slaughter  of  Moray,  it  was  only  true  thus  far — that  the 
king  had  employed  him  to  suppress  the  earl  of  Both  well,  and  all  his 
allies  and  abettors,  because,  after  his  late  audacious  attempts  on  the 
liberty  of  the  royal  family,  he  had  fled,  and,  with  his  adherents,  was  in 
revolt.  The  implication  of  the  queen's  name  in  these  adventures  gave 
rise  to  some  historical  ballads,  which  are  still  chanted  by  Scottisli 
maidenib  among  the  oral  poetry  of  the  land  : — 

'  Ye  Highlands  and  ye  Lowlands. 

Oh,  where  have  ye  been  ? 
<    They've  elain  the  earl  of  Moray, 

And  laid  him  on  the  green. 

*  Now  wae  betide  thee,  Huntley  i 

And  wherefore  did  ye  sae  ? 
I  bade  ye  bring  him  with  you, 

But  forbade  you  him  to  slay.'  ^ 

He  was  a  braw  gallant. 

And  he  rid  at  the  ring ; 
And  the  bonny  earl  of  Moray, 

He  might  have  been  a  king. 

He  was  a  braw  gallant. 

And  he  played  at  the  ba' ;  > 
And  the  bonny  earl  of  Moray 

Was  the  flower  among  them  a 

He  was  a  braw  gallant, 

And  be  played  at  the  gluve ; 
And  the  bonny  earl  of  Mortiy, 

He  was  the  queen's  luve. 

Oh !  lang  will  his  lady 

Look  o'er  castle  Downe, 
Ere  she  sees  the  earl  of  Moray 

Come  sounding  through  the  town." 

Notwithstanding  the  romantic  imagination  of  the  poets,  it  is  certain 
that  the  earl  of  Moray,  was  the  victim  of  a  feud  which  his  gmndfather 
had  commenced  with  the  Gordons  before  either  the  queen,  the  king,  or 
himself  was  born,  and  that  he  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  memory  of  the  gal- 
lant Sir  John  Gordon,  who  was  beheaded  by  the  earl  of  Moray,  the 
illegitimate  brother  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots. 

While  the  queen  was  abiding  peaceably  at  her  dower-palace  of  Falk- 
land, in  1592^  Bothwell  made  a  furious  attack  on  it ;  he  was  repulsed 
from  the  royal  apartments,  but  he  succeeded  in  gaining  entrance  into 
the  stables,  and  carried  off  all  the  queen's  horses.    This  was  in  June. 

>  This  verse  acquits  the  king  of  auy  ii\)uriou8  intention  towards  M(»»y.  2  xhe  golt . 
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Her  majesty,  after  this  rude  attack,  removed  to  the  palace  of  Dalkeith 
which,  ID  the  following  August,  was  made  the  scene  of  a  Tery  singuiiit 
■dventure.  *'  Queen  Anne,  our  noble  princess,**  says  our  chronicler, 
"  was  served  by  divers  gentlewomen  of  her  own  country.  She  was  very 
partial  to  one  of  them,  a  fair  Danish  lady,  called  Margaret  Twinesiaer, 
whom  one  of  the  king's  gentlemen,  John  Wemys  of  Logic,  was  courting 
with  right  honest  affection,  tending  to  the  godly  bond  of  marriage.** 
Unfortunately,  "Wcmys  was  a  friend  of  the  insurgent  earl  of  Bothwell, 
and  the  king  received  certain  information  that  he  had  conferred  with 
him  just  before  the  attack  on  Falkland-palace.  He  was  examined  On 
this  accusation  before  the  king  and  council,  and  having  confessed  that 
he  continued  frequently  to  converse  with  Bothwell,  he  was  committed 
prisoner  to  the  guard-room  in  Dalkeith-castle,  and  every  one  thought 
his  life  was  in  danger.  That  night  it  was  the  turn  of  his  Danish 
love  to  sleep  in  the  queen's  bedchapiber.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  Mai^ret  waited  till  the  king  and  queen  were  both  asleep,  but 
it  is  most  likely  that  the  queen  was  privy  to  the  whole  plot  Danish 
Margaret  then  stole  out,  and  went  to  the  prison-room  of  her  lover, 
Wemys  of  Lope,  and  commanded  his  guards  to  lead  him  forthwith  tc 
the  queen's  chamber,  for  the  king  wished  to  put  a  question  to  him, 
ITie  sentinels  knew  she  was  the  lady  in  waiting,  and  did  not  doubt  she 
had  authority  for  what  she  said,  and  accordingly  conducted  Wemys  to 
the  queen's  chamber-door.  Margaret  charged  them  to  remain  there 
quietly,  and  taking  Wemys  by  the  hand,  led  him  boldly  into  the  room 
where  lier  royal  master  and  mistress  were  sleeping.  "  An'  sa,"  says  our 
quaint  old  chronicler,  "  she  closit  the  door,  and  convoyed  the  said  Wemys 
to  a  window,  where  she  ministered  a  lang  cord  to  him,  to  let  himself 
down  upon,  and  sa  he  happilie  escapit  by  the"  subtletie  of  luve."  The 
guards  waited  patiently  at  the  door  of  the  queen's  chamber  till  the  early 
dawn  of  an  August  morning,  when  they  raised  an  alaim,  and  it  was 
found  that  they  had  been  deceived.  The  manner  of  Weray8*8  escape 
caused  much  laughter  in  the  palace  ;  the  queen  took  great  pains  to  pacify 
the  king,  who  was  so  much  amused  by  the  adventure,  that  he  issued  a- 
proclamation  offering  pardon  to  Wemys  of  Logie  if  he  came  back  to  his 
duties,  which  he  did  in  a  few  days,  and  he  was  soon  after  married  to  the 
IXmish  maid  of  honour  who  had  risked  so  much  for  his  sake.* 

Bothwell  continued  tg  make  occasional  attacks  on  whatever  palace 
the  qneen  happened  to  sojourn  in,  and  she  was  liable  to  be  roused  at 
all  hours  of  the  night  or  morning,  by  uproars  he  chose  to  raise  when 
trying  to  gain  admittance.  He  always  gave  out,  that  his  sole  inten- 
tion was  to  gain  an  interview  with  king  James,  to  apologize  to  him, 

>  HMorie  of  James  the  Sext;  publilibed      mination  of  the  adventure,  and  Melville 
by  the  fiannatyne  Club,  pp.  251-253.    Arch-      mentions  it. 
BUiop  Spotiswood  givw  the  prosperouii  cer-         *  Sputiriwood. 
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and  to  explain  to  him  that  he  was  driven  to  these  outrages  by  chan- 
cellor Maitland,  through  whose  machinations  he  was  sure  he  had  been 
accused  of  witchcraft.  Those  who  consider  the  folly  of  the  accusation.' 
will  pity  Bothwell,  though  it  will  be  owned,  that  rushing  into  a  royal . 
bedroom  with  a  drawn  sword  was  not  a  rational  way  of  making  an 
apology.  In  the  winter  of  1593  Bothwell  got  into  Holyrood,  by  the 
way  of  the  kitchen,  "  as  the  g^te  was  set  open  to  let  forth  from  the. 
palace  my  lady  Athol,  who  came  to  visit  her  mother,  the  lady  Gowry." 
He  rushed  into  the  king's  chamber,  sword  in  hand,  followed  by  hia 
friend  and  ally,  master  Joha  Colville,  with  another  sword.  King 
James  behaved  with  great  spirit;  he  was  but  half-dressed,  his  hose 
i^ot  being  knit  [tied].  He  bade  them  "strike  him  if  they  durst." 
Bothwell  then  fell  at  his  feet,  and  said,  "  He  was  driven  to  hard 
courses  by  the  practices  of  his  enemies,  begging  the  king  to  take  his 
own  sword  and  kill  hira,  or  to  pardon  him."  He  then  laid  his  head 
on  the  ground,  and  taking  the  king's  foot  with  his  hand,  set  it  on  his 
long  hair  in  sign  of  greater  humility  ;  "  quhilk  moved  his  majesty  to 
have  sic  compassion  on  him,  that  he  granted  him  his  pardon  freely,  aa 
his  majesty  told  me  himself  that  same  day,  and  the  hail  manner  of  hia 
incoming."  So  says  Melville,  who  was  in  Holyrood  at  the  very  time  of 
this  uproar. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  humility  of  his  rebel,  James  was 
virtually  made  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace  till  a  change  of  ministere 
was  effected  by  Bothwell's  faction.  The  desire  of  such  change  in  these 
days  is  signified  quietly1>y  divisions  in  the  house  of  commons ;  but  in 
the  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous  ages,  the  ministers  of  a  sovereign 
were  not  displaced  without  a  violent  uproar  in  the  royal  residence — very 
frequently  an  insurrection  took  place,  attended  \  ith  bloodshed :  the 
ministers  of  state  were  invariably  stigmatized  as  royal  favourites. 

The  Danish  ambassadors,  who  dwelt  at  the  house  of  Kinloch,  near 
Edinburgh,  suiTered  some  anxiety  respecting  the  welfare  of  the  queen, 
f^nd  chained  Sir  James  Melville  to  enter  the  state  apartments,  and  ask 
what  condition  the  royal  family  were  in.  The  king  then  came  to  a 
window^  leading  the  queen  by  the  band,  and  they  both  assured  the 
people  assembled  in  the  court  below  "  that  they  were  well,  and  the 
affairs  were  settled."  It  is,  however,  evident  that  Bothwell  had  posses- 
sion of  the  palace,  because  the  Danish  ambassadora  applied  to  him, 
through  Melville,  for  leave  of  audience  of  the  queen  in  the  afternoon ; 
'*  quhilk,"  says  Melville,  "  was  granted,  and  I  conducted  them  to  the 
queen's  chamber ;  and  leaving  them  there,  passed  forward  to  see  his 
majesty,  wha  was  glad  to  get  ony  of  his  awn  that  he  might  speke  to." 
The  king  now  felt  the  great  assistance  he  derived  from  his  Danish 
alliance,  since  the  ambassadors  demanded  to  return  to  their  own  coimtr^' 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  informing  the  queen's  brother  of  the  state  ot 
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the  palace.  The  diferencd  was  finally  settled  by  the  enemy  of  the 
BotkweU  faction,  chancellor  Maitland,  being  displaced,  and  ultimately 
banished  .to  his  own- estate.  He  had  appropriated,  to  tlie  queen's 
infinite,  di^pleaaare,  some  of  the  manors  belonging  to  her  Oavourite 
domain  of  Dunfermline  to  his  own  use,  and  no  remonstrances  of  her 
majesty  eoald  induce  him  to  restore  them;  therefore  her  influence, 
which  now  begian  to  be  considerably  with  king  James,  was  thrown  into 
the  scale  against  him.  The  queen  soon  found,  in  her  own  income,  the 
benefits  of  the  retreat  of  the  corrupt  prime  minister,  for  on  the  New- 
yeai^s  day  of  1594,  she  had  oou^ved  to  eject  the  rapacious  remnant 
<if  the  late  enemy-*  chancellor  Maitland's  agents ;  her  council,  alter 
summing,  np  all  her  accounts  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  found 
a  handflome  balance  in  her  favour.  She  took  a  purse  full  of  ^old, 
paart  o£  her  surplusage,  and  entering  the  presence  of  the  king,  play- 
foUky  shook  it  at  him,  and  told  him  "  to  accept  it  as  her  gift.**  The 
flgfat  and  touch  of  gold  was  a  rarity  to  James  at  that  time.  "  Where 
did  yoa  get  it,  Anne  iT  he  asked  of  his  queen.  ''  From  my  councillors,^ 
Rplied  his  queen,  ^  who  haye  but  now  given  me  a  thousand  pieces  in  a 
hag.  When  will  yours  do  the  sanje  ?"— "  Never  I"  exclaimed  James  ; 
and  sending  forthwith  for  his  collector  and  comptroller,  he  disiuisbed 
them,  and  placed  their  ofiices  in  commission,  composed  of  his  queen'fl 
honest  councillors.^ 


CHAPTER  IL 


Ths  birth  of  an  heir  to  Scotland  put  an  end  to  the  long  series  of  tumtiUs 
with  which  Bothwell  had  agitated  the  court.  Very  soon  after  this 
auspicious  event,  he  perceived  that  all  his  partisans  Ml  from  him ;  upon 
which  he  fled  to  France.*  Queen  Anne  bmught  her  first-bom  son  into 
the  world  at  StirHng-castle,  February  19, 1594^5.  The  king  determined 
to  give  him  the  name  of  his  own  uhTorttrnate  father,  united  with  that  of 
the  queen's  father,  and  Henry-Frederic  the  boy  was  named,  with  the 
first  reformed  baptismal  rites  that  had  ever  been  administered  to  li 
piioce  in  this  island.'  The  preparations'  began  by  an  odd  prbclamation 
from  the  king,  commanding  peace  during  the  royal  baptist)^.  It  was 
announced  at  the  Mercat-cross,  Stirling,  and  by  an  unintended  arraritjie- 
ment  of  the  words,  really  gave  i^eniiission  for  the  continuation  **  of  the 

*  Loid     Undsay,     Setoo      ElpblDstome.  hoir.ofhia  troubleaome  kinsnunfix^m  France, 

^unUUJO,&c    Lives  of  ibe  Liodsayti:  and    restored  to  him   all    hid    patrimdnjr; 

2  FMncfe  Stnart,  earl  of  Bothwell,  disi  but  with  the  title  of  BocfaweU  he  wpuld  wt 
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feuds,  quairels,  and  gradges  of  the  sovereign's  lord's  lieges/*  so  that  they 
have  bat  the  decency  to  suspend  them  on  this  day  of  high  festival.  The 
prince  was  baptized  according  to  the  ritnal  of  the  reformed  episcopal 
church  of  Scotland.^  The  countess  of  Mar,  the  infant's  governess, 
brought  him  from  his  nursery,  assisted  by  the  queen's  ladies,  and  laid 
him  on  a  state-bed  in  the  queen's  presence-chamber,  from  whence  they 
carried  him  in  procession,  and  delivered  him.  to  his  nearest  relative,  the 
duke  of  Lennox,  by  whom  he  was  presented  to  the  earl  of  Sussex, 
ambassador  of  the  godmother,  queen  Elizabeth.  Lord  Hume  carried  the 
prince's  ducal  coronet  of  Rothsay,  lord  Livingston  the  towel,  lord 
Seton  the  basin,  and  lord  JSemple  the  laver.  The  English  ambassador, 
who  represented  queen  Elizabeth,  the  godmother,  followed  with  the 
royal  babe,  whose  train  was  supported  by  lords  Sinclair  and  Urquhart, 
and  four  Scottish  gentlemen,  of  honourable  lineage,  bore  a  canopy  over 
him.  When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  door,  king  James,  who  was 
seated  there,  rose  and  received  the  Englidi  ambasstinor,  who  delivered 
the  babe  to  the  duke  of  Lennox,  and  seated  himself  in  a  stall  lined  with 
velvet.  The  service  was  performed  by  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen.  The 
lord  Lyon  proclaimed  the  titles  of  the  prince ;  gold  and  silver  were 
thrown  from  the  window  among  the  populace,  and  then  the  heir  of 
Scotland  was  brought  back,  in  procession,  to  the  state^bed  in  his  mother's 
presence-chamber. 

When  the  ceremony  of  baptizing  the  infant  was  ended,  the  queen  of 
Scotland  received,  in  state,  the  presents  and  congratulations  of  the 
foreign  ambassadors  who  had  assisted  at  this  rite.  Sir  James  Melville, 
who  was  present  on  this  occasion,  gives  a  lively  sketch  of  the  scene.  "  I 
was  appointed,"  says  the  statesman-historian,  **  to  stand  a  little  behind, 
but  next  to  her  majesty's  chair.  To  the  English,  German,  and  Danish 
ambassadors  the  queen  made  answer  herself;  but  to  the  states  of 
Holland,  albeit  her  majesty  could  speak  seemly  French,  she  whispered  in 
my  ear  to  declare  to  them  her  answer.  Then  every  ane  of  them,  by 
order,  made  their  presents  as  god-bairn  gifts.  The  jewels  of  precious 
stones  she  resavit  with  her  awn  hand,  and  then  deliverit  to  me  to  put 
into  their  cases,  and  lay  them  on  a  table  quhilk  was  preparit  in  the 
middle  of  the  chamber."  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  a  cupboard  of  plate,  and 
some  cups  of  massive  goldj  Holland  presented  a  parchment  with  a 
yearly  pension  of  five  thousand  florins  to  the  little  prince.  The  cups  were 
so  heavy,  that  Sir  James  Melville  declares  he  could  hardly  lift  them  : 
adding,  "  I  leave  to  others  to  set  down  their  value ;  all  I  know  is,  they 
were  soon  meltit  and  spendit — I  mean  so  many  as  were  of  gold,  quhilk 
suld  have  been  keepit  in  store  for  posteritie.  But  then  they  that  gaf 
advise  to. break  them  wanted  their  part,  as  they  had  done  of  the  queen's 
tocher."    Of  the  apaount  and  times  of  payment  of  this  said  tocher,  or 

1  Archbishop  Spotiswood. 
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dowry,  for  the  squandering  of  which  Melville  is  thug  indignant,  no  rery 
decided  account  can  be  given ;  however,  a«  he  affirms  that  a  tocher  wan 
spent,  it  is  evident  it  must  have  been  i-eceived. 

The  heart  of  the  young  queen  was  alive  to  the  most  passionate  in- 
stincts of  maternity,  and  these  were  painfully  outraged  when  she  found 
it  was  her  husband's  intention  to  leave  her  young  son  in  the  royal  f«»r- 
tress  of  Stirling  to  the  care  of  his  hereditary  guardian,  the  earl  ot  Mar.' 
ITie  old  countess  of  Mar,  tbe  king's  former  gouvernante,  was  to  be 
inducted  into  the  same  office  for  the  infent  Henry,  to  the  queen's  ex- 
treme grief.  She  earnestly  pleaded  to  have  him  with  her  during  his 
tender  infancy,  instead  of  her  being  restricted  to  occasional  visits.  1 1 
was  in  vain  that  king  James  explained  to  her,  that  it  was  part  and 
parcel  of  royal  customs  of  Scotland  for  its  heir  to  be  reared  in  Stirling- 
castle,  under  the  care  of  an  earl  of  Mar.  He  declared,  "  that  he  owed 
his  own  life  and  crown  to  this  provident  arrangement,"  and  "  that  the 
Erskine  family  were  most  worthy  of  the  high  trust  ;**  but  the  queen 
would  not  be  content. 

Then  began  a  series  of  sorrow^s  and  disquiets,  which  not  a  little  im- 
paired the  peace  of  the  royal  pair.  Queen  Anne,  with  all  the  anguish  of 
maternal  jealousy,  saw  the  first  caresses  of  her  little  one  bestowed  on 
the  old  countess  of  Mar  and  her  son,  and  she  hated  them  with  all  the 
vivacity  of  her  nature.  She  was  at  Linlithgow^-palace  with  king  James, 
May  25, 1595,  when  her  little  Henry  had  arrived  at  the  engaging  age  of 
fifteen  months,  in  the  utmost  distrtes  of  mind  because  the  Mars  had 
possession  of  her  darling,  of  whom  she  was  deprived,  she  bestowed  a 
curtain-lecture  on  king  James  r^rding  the  subject  nearest  her  heart. 
The  substance  of  this  exordium  was,  however,  overheard,  and  trans- 
mitted to  England  by  a  spy  at  the  earliest  opportunity.*  The  queen 
pleaded  piteously  with  her  husband  that  she  might  not  live  separated 
from  her  infiint.  She  urged  her  constant  affection,  and  reminded  king 
James  '*  how  she  had  left  all  her  dear  friends  in  Denmark  to  follow 
him ;"  she  represented  that  her  brother,  king  Christiern  IV.,  for  love  of 
her,  had  ever  been  his  sure  friend ;  therefore  it  was  an  ill  return  to 
refuse  her  suit,  founded  on  reason  and  nature,  and  to  prefer  giving  the 
care  of  her  babe  to  a  subject,  who,  neither  in  rank  nor  deserving,  was 
the  best  his  majesty  had."  This  was  scarcely  just  to  the  earl  of  Mar, 
who  had  been,  at  the  same  time,  playfellow  and  guardian  to  his  orphan 
king,  and  was,  withal,  one  of  the  best  subjects  he  ever  had ;  and  he  was 
right  to  place  his  infant  in  the  care  of  one  thus  tried,  even  if  the  law 
had  not  prescribed  it.  King  James,  in  reply  to  his  curtain-lecture,  said, 
*'That  his  infant  he  knew  to  be  safe  in  Mar's  keeping;  and  though  he 
doubted  nothing  of  her  good  intentions,  yet,  if  some  faction  got  strong 
enough,  she  could  not  hinder  his  boy  being  used  against  him,  as  ho 

>  Birch,  State-Papen.  *  Ibid. 
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in  the  king's  hearing,  with  too  many  epithets,  as  the  properest  and 
most  gallant  man  at  court.  To  which  the  king  replied,  '  Ye  might 
have  excepted  me.' "  James  was  too  fond  of  peace  and  quiet  to  take 
bloody  vengeance  for  a  few  heedless  words,  spoken  by  a  girl  of  the 
queen's .  age ;  and  as  to  the  fact  that  Huntley  pleaded  the  royal  com- 
mission for  the  slaughter  of  Moray,  it  was  only  true  thus  far — that  the 
king  had  employed  him  to  suppress  the  earl  of  Both  well,  and  all  his 
allies  and  abettors,  because,  after  his  late  audacious  attempts  on  the 
liberty  of  the  royal  family,  he  had  fled,  and,  with  his  adherents,  was  in 
revolt.  The  implication  of  the  queen's  name  in  these  adventures  gave 
rise  to  some  historical  ballads,  which  are  still  chanted  by  Scottish 
maidenib  among  the  oral  poetry  of  the  land  : — 

*  Ye  Highlands  and  ye  Lowlands, 

Oh,  where  have  ye  been  ? 
'    They've  slain  the  earl  of  Moray, 

And  laid  him  on  the  green. 

•  Now  wae  betide  thee,  Huntley  ? 

And  wherefore  did  ye  sae  ? 
I  bade  ye  bring  him  with  you. 

But  forbade  you  him  to  slay. 


i 


He  was  a  braw  gallant. 

And  he  rid  at  the  ring ; 
And  the  bonny  earl  of  Moray. 

He  might  have  been  a  king. 

He  was  a  braw  gallant, 

And  he  played  at  the  ba' ; ' 
And  the  bonny  earl  of  Moray 

Was  the  flower  among  them  a 

He  was  a  braw  gallant, 

And  be  played  at  the  gluve ; 
And  the  bonny  earl  of  Moray, 

He  was  the  queen's  luve. 

Oh !  lang  will  his  lady 

Look  o'er  castle  Downe, 
Ere  she  sees  the  earl  of  Moray 

Come  sounding  through  the  town." 

Notwithstanding  the  romantic  imagination  of  the  poets,  it  is  certain 
that  the  earl  of  Moray  was  the  victim  of  a  feud  which  his  grandfather 
had  commenced  with  the  Gordons  before  either  the  queen,  the  king,  or 
himself  was  born,  and  that  he  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  memory  of  the  gal- 
lant Sir  John  Gordon,  who  was  beheaded  by  the  earl  of  Moray^  the 
illegitimate  brother  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots. 

While  the  queen  was  abiding  peaceably  at  her  dower-palace  of  Falk- 
land, in  1592,  Bothwell  made  a  furious  attack  on  it ;  he  was  repulsed 
from  the  royal  apartments,  but  he  succeeded  in  gaining  entrance  into 
the  stables,  and  carried  off  all  the  queen's  horses.    This  was  in  June. 

1  ThiB  verse  acquits  the  king  of  any  ii\|uriou8  intention  towards  Monty.  >  xhe  golf. . 
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Her  majesty,  after  this  rude  attack,  removed  to  the  palaee  of  Dalkeith 
which,  ID  the  following  August,  was  made  the  scene  of  a  rerj  singuhic 
idventure,  *'  Queen  Anne,  our  noble  princess,"  says  our  chronicler, 
"  was  served  by  divers  gentlewomen  of  her  own  country.  She  was  very 
partial  to  one  of  thiem,  a  lair  Danish  lady,  called  Margaret  Twineslaer, 
whom  one  of  the  king's  gentlemen,  John  Wemjs  of  Logio,  was  courting 
with  right  honest  affection,  tending  to  the  godly  bond  of  marriage." 
Unfortunately,  "Wemys  was  a  friend  of  the  insurgent  earl  of  Bothwell, 
and  the  king  received  certain  information  that  he  had  conferred  with 
him  just  before  the  attack  on  Falkland-palace.  He  was  examined  on 
thiR  accusation  before  the  king  and  council,  and  having  confessed  that 
he  continued  frequently  to  converse  with  Bothwell,  he  was  committed 
prisoner  to  the  guard-room  in  Dalkeith-castle,  and  every  one  thought 
his  life  was  in  danger.  That  night  it  was  the  turn  of  his  Danish 
love  to  sleep  in  the  queen's  bedchajnber.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  Margaret  waited  till  the  king  and  queen  were  both  asleep,  but 
it  is  most  likely  that  the  queen  was  privy  to  the  whole  plot.  Danish 
Margaret  then  stole  out,  and  went  to  the  prison-room  of  her  lover, 
Wemys  of  Lope,  and  commanded  his  guards  to  lead  him  forthwith  to 
the  queen's  chamber,  for  the  king  wished  to  put  a  question  to  him, 
ITie  sentinels  knew  she  was  the  lady  in  waiting,  and  did  not  doubt  she 
had  authority  for  what  she  said,  and  accordingly  conducted  Wemys  to 
the  queen's  chamber-door.  Margaret  charged  them  to  remain  there 
quietly,  and  taking  Wemys  by  the  hand,  led  him  boldly  into  the  room 
where  her  royal  master  and  mistress  were  sleeping.  "  An'  sa,"  says  our 
quaint  old  chronicler,  *'  she  closit  the  door,  and  convoyed  the  said  Wemys 
to  a  window,  where  she  ministered  a  lang  cord  to  him,  to  let  himself 
doMHi  upon,  and  sa  he  happilie  escapit  by  the  subtletie  of  luve."  The 
guards  waited  patiently  at  the  door  of  the  queen's  chamber  till  the  early 
dawn  of  an  August  morning,  when  they  raised  an  alaim,  and  it  was 
found  that  they  had  been  deceived.  The  manner  of  Werays's  escape 
caused  much  laughter  in  the  palace  ;  the  queen  took  great  pains  to  pacify 
the  king,  who  was  so  much  amused  by  the  adventure,  that  he  issued  » 
pnocbunation  oflFering  pardon  to  Wemys  of  Logie  if  he  came  back  to  his 
duties,  which  he  did  in  a  few  days,  and  he  was  Soon  after  married  to  the 
Danish  maid  of  honour  who  had  risked  so  much  for  his  sake.* 

Bothwell  continued  tg  make  occasional  attacks  on  whatever  palace 
the  qoeen  happened  to  sojourn  in,  and  she  was  liable  to  be  roused  at 
all  hours  of  the  night  or  morning,  by  uproars  he  chose  to  raise  when 
tiytng  to  giEdn  admittance.  He  always  gave  out,  that  his  sole  inten- 
tioa  was  to  gain  an  interview  with  king  James,  to  apologize  to  him, 

'  Hlmadu  utt  Jaxaa  the  Best;  publidtaed      mtnation  of  the  adventure,  and  Melvlll9 
hy  the  Bannatyne  Ciab,  pp.  251-253.    Arch-      mentions  it. 
OHhop  Spotiswood  glVM  toe  prosperous  cer*         *  Spotibwood. 
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and  to  explain  to  him  that  he  was  driven  to  these  outrages  by  chan- 
cellor Maitland,  through  whose  machinations  he  was  sure  he  had  been ' 
accused  of  witfihcraft.  Those  who  consider  the  folly  of  the  accnsatioD. 
will  pity  Both  well,  though  it  will  be  owned,  that  rushing  into  a  royal, 
bedroom  with  a  drawn  sword  was  not  a  rational  way  of  making  an 
apology.  In  the  winter  of  1593  Bothwell  got  into  Holyrood,  by  the 
way  of  the  kitchen,  "  as  the  g^te  was  set  open  to  kt  forth  from  the 
palace  my  lady  Athol,  who  came  to  visit  her 'mother,  the  lady  Gowry.** 
He  rushed  into  the  king's  chamber,  sword  in  hand,  followed  by  hia 
friend  and  ally,  master  John.  CJolville,  with  another  sword.  King 
James  behaved  with  great  spirit;  he  was  but  half-dressed,  his  hose 
i^ot  bemg  hnit  [tied].  He  bade  them  "strike  him  if  they  durst." 
Bothwell  then  fell  at  his  feet,  and  said,  "  He  was  driven  to  hard 
courses  by  the  practices  of  his  enemies,  begging  the  king  to  take  hia 
own  sword  and  kill  hira,  or  to  pardon  him."  He  then  laid  his  head 
on  the  ground,  and  taking  the  king's  foot  with  his  hand,  set  it  on  hia 
long  hair  in  sign  of  greater  humility ;  "quhilk  moved  his  majesty  to 
have  sic  compassion  on  him,  that  he  granted  him  his  pardon  freely,  aa 
his  majesty  told  me  himself  that  same  day,  and  the  hail  manner  of  hia 
incoming."  80  says  Melville,  who  was  in  Holyrood  at  the  very  time  of 
this  uproar. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  humility  of  his  rebel,  James  was 
virtually  made  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace  till  a  change  of  ministers 
was  eflfected  by  BothwelFs  faction.  The  desire  of  such  change  in  these 
days  is  signified  quietlyi>y  divisions  in  the  house  of  commons ;  but  in 
the  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous  ages,  the  ministers  of  a  sovereign 
were  not  displaced  without  a  violent  uproar  in  the  royal  residence— very 
frequently  an  insurrection  took  place,  attended  \  ith  bloodshed:  the 
ministers  of  state  were  invariably  stigmatized  as  royal  favourites. 

The  Danish  ambassadors,  who  dwelt  at  the  house  of  Kinloch,  near 
Edinburgh,  suffered  some  anxiety  respecting  the  welfare  of  the  queen, 
^nd  chared  Sir  James  Melville  to  enter  the  state  apartments,  and  ask 
what  condition  the  royal  family  were"  in.  The  king  then  came  to  a 
window,  leading  the  queen  by  tha  hand,  and  they  both  assured  the 
people  assembled  in  the  court  below  "  that  they  were  well,  and  the 
affairs  were  settled."  It  is,  however,  evident  that  Bothwell  had  posses- 
sion of  the  palace,  because  the  Danish  ambassadors  applied  to  him, 
through  Melville,  for  leave  of  audience  of  the  queen  in  the  afternoon ; 
•*  quhilk,"  says  Melville,  "  was  granted,  and  I  conducted  them  to  the 
queen  s  chamber ;  and  leaving  them  there,  passed  forward  to  see  his 
majesty,  wha  was  glad  to  get  ony  of  his  awn  that  he  might  speke  to." 
The  king  now  felt  the  great  assistance  he  derived  from  his  Danish 
alliance,  since  the  ambassadors  demanded  to  return  to  their  own  coufttr)' 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  informing  the  queen's  brother  of  the  state  ot 
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the  palace.  The  differeooe  waa  fiaaUj  aettied  by  the  enemy  of  the 
BotiiweU  Action,  chanoellor  MaitUod,  being  displaced,  and  ultimately 
Itaninl^  to  Ilia  own-  estate.  He  had  appro|Hiated»  to  the  qu«eu*s 
infinite  displeaaure,  some  of  the  manors  belonging  to  her  (avourite 
domaia  of  Donfnmline  to  iiia  own  nae,  and  no  remonstrances  of  her 
majesty  OMild  induee  him  to  restore  them;  therefore  her  influence, 
which  now  began  to  be  oonsidmble  with  king  James,  was  thrown  into 
the  scale  against  him.  The  queen  sooa  found,  in  her  own  income,  the 
benefits  of  the  retreat  of  the  oonrupt  prime  minister,  for  on  the  Xew* 
year*8  day  of  1594,  she  had  contrived  to  eject  the  rapacious  remnant 
of  the  late  enemy—  chancellor  Maitland's  agents ;  her  council,  after 
summing  up  all  her  aocouata  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  found 
a  handsome  balance  in  her  favour.  She  took  a  purw  full  of  ^old, 
part  of  her  surplusi^e,  and  entering  the  presence  of  the  king,  play- 
liiliy  shook  it  at  him,  and  told  him  "  to  accept  it  as  her  gift."  The 
■ght  and  touch  of  gold  was  a  rarity  to  James  at  that  time.  "  Where 
did  yoa  get  it,  Anne  i/"  he  asked  of  his  queen.  ''  From  my  councillors,^ 
ie{^ied  his  queen,  *^  who  have  but  now  given  me  a  thousand  pieces  in  a 
bc^.  When  will  yours  do  the  same  P" — ^"  Kever  T  ejiclaimed  James  ; 
and  sending  forthwith  for  lus  collector  and  comptroller,  he  dismisbed 
ihem,  and  placed  their  offices  in  commission,  composed  of  his  queen's 
honest  councillor&^ 


CHAPTKE  IL 


Ths  birth  of  an  heir  to  Scotland  put  an  end  to  the  long  series  of  tumults 
with  which  Bothwell  had  agitated  the  court.  Very  soon  after  this 
auspicious  event,  he  perceived  that  all  his  partisans  fell  from  him ;  upon 
which  he  fled  to  France.*  Queen  Anne  brought  her  first-bom  son  into 
the  world  at  Stirting-castle,  February  19, 1594^5.  The  king  determined 
to  give  him  the  name  of  his  own  unfortunate  father,  united  with  that  df 
the  queen's  father,  and  Henry-Frederic  the  boy  was  named,  with  the 
first  reformed  baptismal  rites  that  had  ever  been  administered  to  a 
piince  in  thiS  island.  The  preparations'  began  by  an  odd  pr6clamation 
from  the  king,  commanding  peace  during  ihe  royal  baptism.  It  was 
announced  at  the  Meicat-cross,  Stirling,  and  by  an  unintended  arrah<?e- 
ment  of  the  words,  really  gave  i>ermissibn  for  the  continuation  "  of  the 

*  Loid     LiBdMy,     Setoo      Glpblofltoqe.  heir  of  his  troubieaome  kinsmaii  irom  Fnmce* 

Bamiltan,  &C.    Live«  of  ihe  LincUayH.  and    restored  to  him   all    hid    i)titrfniAiiT; 

3  Fhtticte  Stnurt,  earl  of  Bothwell,  dieA  hut  with  the  title  of  BochweU  he  wputd  nvt 

tbess.      In   ;«lfl,  wiaen  king  James   wa&  invest  him.— Ule  of  Jaqiiv  the  SexU 
quietly  n^ignuiig  In  Kiigbuul,  he  sent  fbr  dn  * 
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feuds,  quairels,  and  grudges  of  the  sovereign's  lord's  lieges/*  so  that  they 
have  but  the  decency  to  suspend  them  un  this  day  of  high  festival.  The 
prince  was  baptized  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  reformed  episcopal 
church  of  Scotland.*  The  countess  of  Mar,  the  infant's  governess, 
brought  him  from  his  nursery,  assisted  by  the  queen's  ladies,  and  taid 
him  on  a  state-bed  in  the  queen's  presence-chamber,  from  whence  they 
carried  him  in  procession,  and  delivered  him.  to  his  nearest  relative,  the 
duke  of  Lennox,  by  whom  he  was  presented  to  the  earl  of  Sussex, 
ambassador  of  the  godmother,  queen  Elizabeth.  Lord  Hume  carried  the 
prince's  ducal  coronet  of  Rothsay,  lord  Livingston  the  towel,  lord 
Seton  the  basin,  and  lord  Semple  the  laver.  The  English  ambassador, 
who  represented  queen  Elizabeth,  the  godmother,  followed  with  the 
royal  babe,  whose  train  was  supported  by  lords  Sinclair  and  Ui*quhart, 
and  four  Scottish  gentlemen,  of  honourable  lines^e,  bore  a  canopy  over 
him.  When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  door,  king  James,  who  was 
seated  there,  rose  and  received  the  English  ambassador,  who  delivered 
the  babe  to  the  duke  of  Lennox,  and  seated  himself  in  a  stall  lined  with 
velvet.  The  service  was  performed  by  tlie  bishop  of  Aberdeen.  The 
lord  Lyon  proclaimed  the  titles  of  the  prince ;  gold  and  silver  were 
thrown  from  the  window  among  the  populace,  and  then  the  heir  of 
Scotland  was  brought  back,  in  procession,  to  the  state-bed  in  his  mother's 
presence-chamber. 

When  the  ceremony  of  baptizing  the  infant  was  ended,  tbe  queen  of 
Scotland  received,  in  state,  the  presents  and  congratulations  of  the 
foreign  ambassadors  who  bad  assisted  at  this  rite.  Sir  James  Melville, 
who  was  present  on  this  occasion,  gives  a  lively  sketch  of  the  scene.  "  1 
was  appointed,"  says  the  statesman-historian,  "  to  stand  a  little  behind, 
but  next  to  her  majesty's  chair.  To  the  English,  German,  and  Danish 
ambassadors  the  queen  made  answer  herself;  but  to  the  states  of 
Holland,  albeit  her  majesty  could  speak  seemly  French,  she  whispered  in 
my  ear  to  declare  to  them  her  answer.  Then  every  ane  of  them,  by 
order,  made  their  presents  as  god-bairn  gifts.  The  jewels  of  precious 
stones  she  resavit  with  her  awn  hand,  and  then  deliverit  to  me  to  put 
into  their  cases,  and  lay  them  on  a  table  quhilk  was  preparit  in  the 
middle  of  the  chamber."  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  a  cupboard  of  plate,  and 
some  cups  of  massive  goldj  Holland  presented  a  parchment  with  a 
yearly  pension  of  five  thousand  florins  to  the  little  prince.  The  cups  were 
so  heavy,  that  Sir  James  Melville  declares  he  could  hardly  lift  them  : 
adding,  "  I  leave  to  others  to  set  down  their  value ;  all  I  know  is,  they 
were  soon  meltit  and  spendit — I  mean  so  many  as  were  of  gold,  quhilk 
suld  have  been  keepit  in  store  for  posteritie.  But  then  they  that  gaf 
advise  to  break  them  wanted  their  part,  as  they  had  done  of  the  queen's 
tkxsher."    Of  the  amount  and  times  of  payment  of  this  said  tocher,  or, 

1  Archbishop  Spotiswood. 
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dowry,  for  the  squandering  of  which  Melville  is  thus  indignant,  no  very 
decided  accouut  can  he  given ;  however,  m  he  affirms  that  a  tocher  wan 
spent,  it  is  evident  it  must  have  been  received. 

The  heart  of  the  young  queen  was  alive  to  the  most  passionate  in- 
stincts of  maternity,  and  these  were  painfully  outraged  when  she  found 
it  was  her  husband's  intention  to  leave  her  young  son  in  the  royal  for- 
tress of  Stirling  to  the  care  of  his  hereditary  guardian,  the  earl  ot  Mar.' 
Tbe  old  oouutess  of  Mar,  the  king's  former  gouvernante^  was  to  be 
inducted  into  the  same  office  for  the  infant  Henry,  to  the  queen's  ex- 
treme grief.  She  earnestly  pleaded  to  have  him  with  her  during  his 
tender  infancy,  instead  of  her  being  restricted  to  occasional  visits.  Jt 
was  in  vain  that  king  James  explained  to  her,  that  it  was  part  and 
parcel  of  royal  customs  of  Scotland  for  its  heir  to  be  reared  in  Stirling- 
castle,  under  the  care  of  an  earl  of  Mar.  He  declared,  "  that  he  owed 
his  own  life  and  crown  to  this  provident  arrangement,"  and  "  that  the 
Erskine  family  were  most  worthy  of  the  high  trust ;"  but  the  queen 
would  not  be  content. 

Then  began  a  series  of  sorrows  and  disquiets,  which  not  a  little  im- 
paired the  peace  of  the  royal  pair.  Queen  Anne,  with  all  the  anguish  of 
maternal  jealousy,  saw  the  first  caresses  of  her  little  one  bestowed  on 
the  old  countess  of  Mar  and  her  son,  and  she  hated  them  with  all  the 
vivacity  of  her  nature.  She  was  at  Linlithgow^-palace  with  king  James, 
May  25, 1595,  when  her  little  Henry  had  arrived  at  the  engaging  age  of 
fifteen  months,  in  the  utmost  distress  of  mind  because  the  Mars  had 
possession  of  her  darling,  of  whom  she  was  deprived,  she  bestowed  a 
curtain-lecture  on  king  James  regarding  the  subject  nearest  her  heart. 
ITie  substance  of  this  exordium  was,  however,  overheard,  and  trans- 
mitted to  England  by  a  spy  at  the  earliest  opportunity.'  I'he  queen 
pleaded  piteously  with  her  husband  that  she  might  not  live  se^iarated 
from  her  infant.  She  urged  her  constant  afi'ection,  and  reminded  king 
James  "  how  she  had  left  all  her  dear  friends  in  Denmark  to  foUuw 
him ',"  she  represented  that  her  brother,  king  Christiern  IV.,  for  love  of 
her,  had  ever  been  his  sure  friend ;  therefore  it  waa  an  ill  return  to 
refuse  her  suit,  founded  on  reason  and  nature,  and  to  prefer  giving  the 
care  of  her  babe  to  a  subject,  who,  neither  in  rank  nor  deserving,  waa 
the  best  his  majesty  had."  This  was  scarcely  just  to  the  earl  of  Mar, 
who  had  been,  at  the  same  time,  playfellow  and  guardian  to  his  orphan 
king,  and  was,  withal,  one  of  the  best  subjects  he  ever  had ;  and  he  was 
right  to  place  his  infant  in  the  care  of  one  thus  tried,  even  if  the  law 
had  not  prescribed  it.  King  James,  in  reply  to  his  curtain-lecture,  said, 
**  That  his  infant  he  knew  to  be  safe  in  Mar's  keeping ;  and  though  he 
doubted  nothing  of  her  good  intentions,  yet,  if  some  faction  got  strong 
enough,  she  could  not  hinder  his  boy  being  used  against  him,  as  ho 

I  Birch,  State-Papess.  *  Ibid. 
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ber  royal  mistress,  and  thrust  out  to  utter  destitution.^  The  queeu  retired 
with  a  sorrowing  heart  to  her  palace  of  Dunfermline,  and  there,  in  very 
weak  health,  she  awaited  her  accouchement ;  her  sole  diversion  was  the 
superintendence  of  her  buildei*s  and  decorators,  who  were  giving  the 
last  finish  to  her  improvements  at  the  favourite  abode.  The  king  was 
the  same  alitunm  engaged  with  his  parliiment,  which  sat  in  judgment, 
according  to  the  ancient  Scottish  law,  on  the  dead  bodies  of  the  two 
Ruthvens.*  The  same  day  appointed  for  the  quartering  of  their  remains, 
her  majesty  brought  her  second  son  into  the  world. 

When  king  James  heard  the  news  that  the  queen  had  presented  him 
with  a  second  son,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1609,  he  made  the  follow- 
ing speech :  "  I  first  saw  my  wife  on  the  19th  of  November,  on  the 
coast  of  Norway ;  she  bore  my  son  Henry  on  the  19  th  of  February ;  my 
daughter  Elizabeth  on  the  19th  of  August;  and  now  she  has  given 
birth,  at  Dunfermline,  to  my  second  son,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
on  which  we  first  saw  each  other,  the  19th  of  November,  1  being  myself 
born  on  the  19th  of  June."  There  had  certainly  been  some  coolness 
between  the  king  and  queen  before  this  auspicious  event  put  him  in 
good-humour.  He  immediately  went  to  visit  her  at  Dunfermline.  He 
found  her  very  ill,  and  the  new-bom  prince  so  weak  and  languishing, 
that  his  death  was  hourly  expected.  The  king,  therefore,  ordered  him 
to  be  baptized  immediately,*  according  to  the  rit«s  of  the  episcopalian 
church  of  Scotland,  giving  him  the  name  of  Charles,  which  was,  in 
reality,  his  own  first  name,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  memory  of  his 
uncle  (lord  Darnley's  brother),  lord  Charles  Stuart.  The  king  rewarded 
the  queen's  attendants  with  his  own  hand,  according  to  the  following 
entry : — "  November.  Itemy  his  majesty's  self,  given  out  of  his  own 
hand,  to  Jonet  Kinlock,  midwife  of  her  majesty,  26Z.  13s.  4c?.,  pimds 
Scots.  Item,  by  his  majesty's  special  command,  given  to  John  Murray, 
for  bringing  the  first  news  of  the  birth  of  duke  Charles,  161.,  Scots.  ' 
The  royal  infant  had  a  state-baptism  at  Holyrood  :  he  was  conveyed 
thither  the  month  after  his  birth,  December,  1600.  Item,  to  Abraham 
Abercrumby,  sadler,  for  repairing  her  majesty's  Utter-jiear  the  time  the 
duke  of  Albanie  [Charles  I.j  was  transported  fra  Dunfermline  to  Holy- 
rood-house."      Likewise,  "  Item,  given  in  December  to  the  heralds, 

1  Superstition  was  greatly  excited  by  the  desolate  house,  such  as  thrilled  the  hearen 

deaths  of  the  earl  of  Gowry  and  his  brotbor.  with  horror. 

Galderwoodrelates  that  the  sabbath-day  after.  2  Robertson,    'lliis  was  according  to  tbe 

their  deutl),  which  fell  on  August  10th,  the  established  laws  of  Scotlan<^  and  was  nothing 

most  appalling   iapparitions   were    seen    at  new,  though  James  has  been  much  reproached 

Oowry-house.     The  windows  of  the  room  on  the  subiject  by  historians  who  are  not 

where  ihe  tragedy  took  place  were  flung  antiquaries;  bufure  be  was  bom,  the  earl  of 

violently  open,  flashings  of  fire  were  seen,  Moray  had  "  saltod  the  body  of  the  earl  of 

and  armed  men  leaned  out  of  )hc  windows  Huntley,"  after  the  battle  of  Ciorrichie,  and 

weeping  and  wringing  their  hands,  and  the  brought  it  thva  for  trial  into  the  parliameiiV 

most  doleflil  moanings  and  shriekings   re-  hall  in  EdiM\;>urgl). 

sounded  for  maziy   nights  throughout   tbe  *  fipotiswuod. 
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to  be  oxssin  furth  [thrown  to  the  ]X)pulace],  in  81031  of  largess,  at  the 
laptism  of  the  duke  of  Albanie,  100?.  Scots."  The  new  year  opened 
more  }.«eaicefully  on  the  royal  pair,  and  we  find  that  king  James  became 
the  customer  of  Jinjiling  Geordie,  to  the  following  effect : — **  Item^ 
pnyit  by  commandment  of  his  majesty's  precept  to  George  Heriot, 
goldsmith,  for  ane  jewel,  quhairvith  his  highness  propinet  his  dearest 
bedfellow  in  ane  New-year's  gift"*  The  "pro pine,"  or  present,  for 
queen  ^  Anne  cost  1,333^.  (punds  Scots).  The  infant  Charles  was 
brr)ught  up  at  Dunfermline,  under  the  care  of  lord  Fife.  The  young 
prince  struggled  with  difiiculty  through  the  first  years  of  his  in- 
fancy, and  while  he  remained  in  Scotland,  suffered  much  from  weak 
health. 

The  lord  treasurer's  accounts  speak  much  of  a  younger  son  of  James 
and  Anne,  bom  the  year  after  Charles  I.  This  infant  lived  to  have  a 
grand  baptism,  and  to  receive  the  Christian  name  of  his  illustrious 
ancestor,  Robert  Bruce.  Several  quaint  entries  are  found  touching  the 
liaptisin  of  her  majesty's  dearest  bairn,  duke  Robert."  Her  majesty 
attain  received  a  propine,  or  propitiation,  of  jewellery,  being  a  pointed 
diamond,  in  May,  before  the  baptism  of  duke  Robert.  Isabel  Colt,  the 
nuiiatrets  nurse,  was  likewise  propitiated  by  her  royal  master  with  "  ten 
elnes  and  a  half  of  Tours  taffeta,  for  a  gown ;  four  elnes  and  a  half  of 
black  velvoty  to  be  her  skirt  and  to  lay  out  the  hem  of  her  gown,  and 
ane  quai*ter  of  black  velvot  to  ane  mutch  for  her  head."  John  Aniott, 
merchant-burgess  of  Edinburgh,  was  to  send  to  Dunfermline,  ^  for  the 
TLse  of  the  king's  darrest  son  duik  Robert,  ane  silver  plate  and  ane  silver 
siTune.** — ^**  Ninety-six  punds  [Scots]  was  casten  furth  amangst  the 
people  at  the  baptism  of  duik  Robert,  in  name  of  lai^ess."  Likewise 
there  is  a  most  conscientious  entry,  on  the  part  of  good  king  James,  to 
the  following  effect : — "  Item,  to  ane  honest  man  in  Dunfermeline,  for 
reparation  of  the  scathe  quhilk  he  sustainet  in  his  corns  at  the  rinning 
of  the  ring,  after  the  baptism  of  his  majesty's  son  duik  Robert." 
Perha]>s  it  is  as  well  to  explain,  that  the  scathe,  or  harm,  which  the 
honest  man  had  sustained,  concerned  the  com  on  his  ground,  not  corns 
on  his  feet,  the  wording  of  the  entry  being  rather  ambiguous.  For- 
tunately for  duik  Robert,  the  next  entry  sums  up  the  total  of  his  small 
history :  he  was  spared  the  woes  attendant  on  the  existence  of  a  royal 
Stuart^  by  the  following  requisites  being  provided  for  his  use  and 
occupation  : — *^  Item,  payit  to  Thomas  Weir,  pewterer,  for  ane  lead 
kist,  and  for  expense  for  riding  to  Dunfermline,  and  for  ane  kist  of 
aiken  timber,  to  lay  duik  Robert  in  after  his  death," 

The  time  that  intervened  betvjeen  the  birth  of  duke  Robert  and  the 
death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  spent  by  the  royal  family  of  Scotland 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  southern  land  of  promise ;  these  hopei 
1  Lord  Treasnrer'g  Acconnte.— Maitland  Club,  p.  Ixxviil 
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being  now  and  then  enlivened  bj  some  enigmatical  token,  that  the  king 
and  queen  of  Scotland  would,  before  long,  reign  over  the  whole  island. 
Of  this  kind  was  the  mysterious  present  sent  to  the  king  by  queen 
Elizabeth*s  favoured  godson,  Sir  John  Harington.  The  donor  has  left 
the  following  quaint  description  of  his  gift : — '*  It  was  a  dark  lantern, 
made  of  four  metals — gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron,  the  top  of  it  being  a 
crown  of  pure  gold,  which  did  also  serve  to  cover  a  perfume  pan."  There 
was  within  a  shield  of  silver,  embossed  to  give  a  reflection  to  the  lights 
on  one  side  of  which  was  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  by  which  were 
implied  the  king  and  queen  of  Scots,  with  their  progeny  ;  on  the  other 
side  was  the  story  of  the  birth  and  passion  of  Christ,  as  it  is  found  graved 
by  king  David  Bruce,  who  is  said  to  have  sculptured  it  on  the  walls  of 
his  apartment  when  he  was  prisoner  in  Nottingham-castle,  in  a  cell 
called  to  this  day  "  the  king  of  Scot's  vault"  The  motto  to  this  was  the 
prayer  of  the  penitent  thief:  "  Lord,  remember  me,  when-  you  come  to 
your  kingdom.**  The  wax  candle  was  arranged  to  be  removed  at  pleasure 
to  the  top,  which  was  made  as  a  candlestick-stand  in  a  foot  of  brass  ;  the 
snuffers,  and  all  the  outside  of  the  lantern,  of  iron  and  steel ;  the  perfume 
of  musk  and  amber  was  contained  in  a  little  silver  globe.  On  the  globe 
the  following  verses  were  written  in  Latin,  with  an  English  translation, 
by  Harrington  himself : — 

*  Ezoellent  prince !  and  our  Apollo  rlsinj^ 
Accept  a  present  Mnt  in  like  disguising. 
The  snn,  moon,  stars,  and  those  celestial  flres^ 
Foretell  the  heavens  shall  prosper  jour  desires.  , 

The  candle,  emblem  of  a  virtuous  king, 
Doth  waste  his  life  to  others  light  to  bring. 
To  your  fair  queen  and  sweet  babes,  I  presume 
To  liken  the  sweet  savour  and  perfume ; 
She  sends  sweet-breathed  love  into  your  breast. 
She,  blessed  with  fruitful  issue,  makes  you  blest. 
Lastly,  let  heavenly  crowns  this  crown  succeed. 
Sent  sure  to  both— to  neither  sent  with  speed.** 

All  the  ambassadors*  journals,  private  news-letters,  and  other  docu- 
mentary sources  of  intelligence,  written  in  the  course  of  the  year  1602, 
are  replete  with  dark  hints  that  Anne  of  Denmark  had  been  detected 
conferring  with  some  persons  concerned  in  a  plot  against  her  husband'i 
life.  The  sole  foundation  of  this  report  was  her  charity  to  the  innocent 
and  destitute  survivors  of  the  unfortunate  family  of  Ruthven.  * 

Sir  Thomas  Erskhie,  who  was  commander  of  the  king's  guard,  dis- 
covered that  the  queen  had  procured  a  secret  interview  witii  Beatrice, 
and  had  furnished  her.  This  term,  in  the  phraseology  of  that  day,  means 
provided  her  with  necessaries  and  comforts.  No  doubt  the  unfortunate 
young  lady  greatly  needed  them ;  for  when  she  was  deprived  of  her  place 
in  the  queen's  household,  she  lost,  at  the  same  time,  every  kind  of  main- 

>  Sanderson's  Lives  of  Mary  and  James. 
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tenanoe.  The  queen  had  a  feeling  heart,  and  to  those  desolate  as  the 
young  Buthvens,  she  often  showed  the  most  disinterested  kindness  and 
compassion— qualities  which  counterbalanced  many  flaws  in  her  temper, 
and  errors  in  tact  and  judgment.  "  The  king,"  says  a  oontempoTary 
letter,  **  has  great  suspicion  that  the  Ruthvens  come  not  but  on  some 
dangerous  plot  The  day  of  my  writing  last,  he  discovered  that  mistress 
Beatrice  Ruthven  was  brought  to  the  queen's  apartments  by  my  lady 
Paisley  *  and  the  mistress  of  Angus,  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  as  one  of 
their  gentlewomen,  and  stowed  owslj,  till  evening,  in  a  chamber  prepan  d 
for  her  by  the  queen's  direction,  where  her  majesty  had  much  conference 
with  her."  ITiis  interview,  which  took  place  at  Holyrood-palace,  was 
detected  by  the  vigilance  of  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  the  king's  cradle- 
partner  and  playfellow,  and  now  the  valiant  captain  of  his  guards.  Sir 
Thomas  detested  thoroughly  the  persons  and  party  of  the  Ruthvens,  and 
would  not  believe  but  that  a  fourth  plot  was  concocting,  when  he  detected 
that  the  poor  desolate  Beatrice  was  smuggled  into  the  palace,  to  be  com- 
forted and  relieved  by  her  affectionate  royal  patroness.  lie  therefore  flew 
with  the  tale  of  his  discovery  to  the  kinjr,  who  likewise  reniained  much 
affronted  and  aggrieved,  and  very  suspicious  of  the  interview,  which  it 
does  not  appear  that  either  he  or  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  ventured  to 
interrupt. 

Beatrice  Ruthven  stayed  in  the  queen's  apartments  a  night  and  day, 
and  it  is  said  they  had  many  sad  communings  on  the  dreadful  past,  and 
that  the  queen  mentioned  many  secret  surmises  relative  to  the  Gowry 
plot,  which,  being  reported,  much  incensed  the  king,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered an  imprudent  effervescence  of  feeling  on  her  part,  since  it  gave 
her  husband's  enemies  some  grounds  for  animadversion.  Beatrice 
departed  from  her  royal  mistress  laden  with  gifts,  or,  as  the  contem- 
porary authority  says,  "  well  furnished ;"  in  all  probability,  on  account 
of  her  approaching  marriage,  for  this  desolate  young  lady  was,  soc-n 
after,  honourably  married  to  Sir  John  Home,  of  Cowdenknows.'  The 
king,  who  was  very  jealous  of  all  that  was  going  on,  thought  proper  to 
reprove  the  queen  severely  for  this  affair.  He  likewise  examined  all 
her  household  who  were  concerned  in  the  introduction  of  Beatrice 
Ruthven,  and  at  the  end  of  this  inquisition,  he  declared  "  he  found  that 
no  wrong  had  either  been  done,  or  meant,  in  the  matter."  He  therefore 
resumed  his  usual  affectionate  manner  to  the  queen.*  Such  were  the 
incidents  on  which  the  spies  at  the  court  of  Scotland  founded  many 
calumnious  hints  against  the  queen  in  1602. 

At  last  the  hour  sounded  which  summoned  qileen  Elizabeth  from  this 
world,  and  at  the  same  time  united  the  Biitish  islands  under  one  sove- 

•  Tkaoghter  of  the  loyal  lord  Spton.  and         *  Scott's  Life  of  Ctowiy. 
irife  o  lord 'JluudeHomiltun.—Scutt':*  Life  of         'Nicholson's     Letters:      Birch's     State 
Oowij.  Pollers. 
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reipity,  March  24:,  1603.  King  James  had,  long  hefore,  estahlished  spiea 
at  the  court  of  Eni^land,  who,  by  a  system  ol  concerted  signals,  were  to 
liive  him  the  earliest  intimation  of  this  great  event,  which  was  com* 
numicated  to  him  by  a  near  and  favoured  kinsman  of  queen  Elizabeth* 
Tlie  manner  in  which  this  news  was  conveyed  to  the  Scottish  court 
shall  be  told  in  Sir  Robert  Carey's  own  words.  It  has  already  been 
shown,  in  the  biography  of  queen  Elizabeth,  how  he  bad  received  the 
8iQ;nal  from  the  window  of  the  royal  chamber  at  Richmond,  by  means  of 
his  sister,  lady  Scrope,  that  queen  Elizabeth  had  just  expired.  The  race 
he  rode  with  the  news  to  king  James  is  perhaps  unexampled,  excepting 
by  Turpin,  the  highwayman. 

"  Very  early  on  Saturday,**  writes  Carey,  in  his  autobiography,  "  I 
took  horse  for  the  north,  and  rode  to  Norham  about  twelve  at  noon,  so . 
that  I  might  have  been  with  king  James  at  supper  time ;  but  I  got  a 
great  fall  by  the  way,  that  made  me  shed  much  blood.  I  was  forced  to 
ride  at  a  soft  pace  after,  so  that  king  James  was  newly  gone  to  bed  by 
the  time  I  knocked  at  his  gate.  I  was  quickly  let  in,  and  carried  up  to 
im  chamber.  I  kneeled  by  him,  and  saluted  him  b\'  his  titles  of  king 
of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland."  Other  accounts  add, 
that  Carey  was  a  deplorable  spectacle,  his  face  being  stained  with  the 
blood  fix>m  his  fall,  which  he  had  not  paused  to  wash  away.  **  The  king," 
continued  he,  "  gave  me  his  hand  to  kiss,  and  bade  me  welcome.  He 
inquired  of  the  manner  of  queen  Elizabeth's  death  and  sickness.  He 
asked,  *  What  letters  I  had  from  the  privy  council?'  I  told  him  *  None  ; 
yet  had  I  brought  him  a  Hue  ring  from  a  fair  lady,  which  I  hoped  wouhl 
give  him  assurance  that  I  reported  the  truth.'  He  took  it  and  looked 
upon  it,  and  said,  *  It  is  enough ;  I  know  by  this  you  are  a  true  mes- 
senger.' Then  he  committed  me  to  the  care  of  the  lord  Hume,  charging 
him  that  I  should  want  for  nothing.  He  sent  for  his  surgeons  to  attend 
me,  and,  when  I  kissed  his  hand  to  withdraw,  he  said  these  gracious 
words :  *  I  know  you  have  lost  a  near  kinswoman,  and  a  loving  mistress ; 
but  here,  take  my  hand,  I  will  be  as  good  a  master  to  you,  and  will 
requite  this  service  with  honour  and  reward.' "  * 

The  hurried  expedition  of  Sir  Robert  Carey  was  quickly  followed  by 
an  express  from  the  English  privy  council,*  inviting  king  James  to  come 
to  London,  and  take  possession  of  his  hereditary  right,  as  he  bad  been 
proclaimed,  on  the  24th  of  March,  the  very  day  of  his  accession,  king  of 
England,  by  the  title  of  James  I.    When  the  hour  of  parting  from  his 

1  The  king,  a  few  days  after,  asked  Carey  greatly  reprobate  the  offldoasness  of  the  self- 

what  reward  he  wished  ?  who  replied,  to  be  appointed  enyoy,  Sir  Robert  Oarey ;    this, 

made  a  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber,  and  probably,  caused  his  hoped-for  reward  to  he 

afler  to  taste  of  his  bounty,    t*  I  was  then  delayed  some  months.    He  mourns  over  his 

sworn, "says Carey.*' of  his  bedchamber,  and  disappointed  hopes,  in   his   autobiography, 

'  that  very  evening  I  helped  to  take  uff  ius  with  so  little  di  guise  of  selfisliness,  that  his 

dothos,  and  stayed  till  he  was  in  bed."  lamentatiuns  aie  truly  laughable. 

*  8tate  Papers.    At  the  same  time,  they 
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Scottish  subjects  arrived,  althonirb  that  boor  bad  htok  ea^ierlj  antic^i  &tcd 
by  the  kiug,  the  queen,  and  the  whole  Soittish  peofJe  as  a  voiititrr.nl 
exaltation  and  advancement,  it  waa  found  tu  be  a  very  sorrovful  txetxU 
The  separation  between  Scotland  and  her  monarch  took  piaoe  in  a  priiui- 
tive  manner,  more  like  the  parting  of  the  father  <^  a  niimeroa»  ikiLilT, 
who,  having  inherited  a  great  estate,  has  to  undertake  adanseioos  vova^e 
to  gain  ]X)8se8sion.  The  Sunday  before  he  set  oat  for  Eitdaod,  king 
James  escorted  his  queen  from  Uolyiood  to  St.  Giles's  cfamcfa,  which  was 
crowded  with  the  people  of  Edinbui^.  A  sermon  was  preached  by  m 
popular  minister  on  the  occasion  of  the  king's  depaitore.  At  the  ood- 
elusion,  kin;;  James  rose  up  in  his  place,  and  made  a  speedi  to  Lis 
people,  biddii]^  them  a  most  loving  and  ]HteoDS  iarewdl.*  Xo  formal 
official  reply  was  made  to  an  addres  which  evidently  spnog  Tr&h  frMn 
the  heart,  but  the  voice  of  weeping  and  loud  lamentatioD  responded  to  it, 
and  resounded  through  the  antique  pile. 

Kin^  James  commenced  his  journey  to  Engfamd,  April  5, 1603.  He 
bode  farewell  to  his  queen  in  the  High-street  at  Edinbm^^  botii 
were  dissolved  in  tears.  The  whole  population  of  the  metrof^^Iis  d 
Scotland  witnessed  this  conjugal  parting;  and  now,  antidpati&g  all 
the  tribulations  of  absenteeism,  from  which  they  afterwards  tafiered, 
the  people  lifted  up  their  voices,  and  loudly  moomed  the  departure  of 
tlieir  sovereign,  and  joined  their  ttais  to  those  of  his  soxious  consort. 
When  it  is  remembered  how  fatal  England  had  been  to  all  his  immediate 
ancestors,  it  will  be  allowed  that  some  physical,  as  well  as  moral,  a/urage 
w?is  needed  by  king  James  to  enter  the  land  in  peaoefbl  oonfideocCy 
without  an  army,  or  even  means  of  defence.  His  new  subjects  had 
put  his  mother  to  death,  and  either  slain  in  battle  or  destroyed  by  faction 
the  kin«^8  of  Scotland,  her  father  and  grandfather;  moreover,  the  civil 
strife  fostered  by  their  intrigues  Hiad  certainly  induced  the  asaassiiiations 
of  his  father,  lord  Daniley,  and  his  grandfather,  the  regent  l>enr«ox. 
James  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  entering  England  aloric, 
without  his  family,  not  being  willing  to  risk  these  dearest  objects  of  his 
heart  before  he  haul  tested  the  loyalty  of  the  south.  Prince  Henry  Le 
left,  sedulously  guarded  by  a  strong  garrison,  at  the  fortress  of  Stiriing, 
under  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Mar.  King  James  quitted  Scotland  too 
hastily  to  visit  the  prince ;  but  he  wrote  to  him  a  letter  at  his  depar* 
tore,  which  remains  extant,  and  is  highly  to  his  credit  as  a  &lher: — 

"  My  Son, 
**  That  I  see  you  not  before  my  parting,  impute  to  this  great  occasion, 
wherein  time  is  so  precious ;  but  that  shall,  by  God's  grace,  be  recom- 
|)en8ed  by  your  coming  to  me  shortly,  and  continual  residence  with  me 

I  Spotiswood.  temponry  tract,  reprtated  fa  NidMhr  Vi^ 
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ever  after.  Let  not  this  news  *  make  you  proud  or  insolent,  for  a  king's 
son  ye  were,  and  no  more  are  ye  now  ;  the  augmentation  that  is  hereby 
like  to  fall  to  ye,  is  but  in  cares  and  heavy  burden.  Be  merry,  but  not 
insolent ;  keep  a  greatness,  but  diM  fastu ;  be  resolute,  but  not  wilful : 
be  kind,  but  in  honourable  sort  Choose  none  to  be  your  playfellows  but 
of  honourable  birth ;  and,  above  all  things,  never  give  countenance  to 
any,  but  as  ye  are  informed  they  are  in  estimation  with  me.  I^ook  upon 
all  Englishmen  that  shall  come  to  visit  you  as  your  loving  subjects,  not 
with  ceremoniousness  as  towards  strangers,  but  with  that  heartiness 
which  at  this  time  they  deserve.  This  gentleman,  whom  the  bearer 
accompanies,  is  worthy,  and  of  good  rank,  and  now  my  familiar  servitor 
[probably  Sir  Robert  Carey];  use  him,  therefore,  in  a  more  homely, 
loving  sort  than  others.  I  send  ye  herewith  my  book,  lately  printed 
[the  Basilicon  Doron].  Study  and  profit  in  it,  as  ye  would  deserve  my 
blessing ;  and  as  there  can  nothing  happen  unto  you  whereof  ye  will  not 
find  the  general  ground  therein,  if  not  the  particular  point  touche<l, »« 
must  ye  level  every  man's  opinions  or  advices  with  the  rules  there  set 
down,  allowing  and  following  their  advices  that  agree  with  the  same, 
mistrusting  and  frowning  upon  them  that  advise  ye  to  the  contrnire. 
Be  diligent  and  earnest  in  your  studies,  that  at  your  meeting  with  me  I 
may  praise  ye  for  your  progress  in  learning.  Be  obedient  to  your 
master  for  your  own  weal,  and  to  procure  my  thanks  ;  for  in  reverencing 
him,  ye  obey  me  and  honour  yourself.    Farewell. 

•*  Your  loving  father,  . 

"James  R.*' 

The  commencement  and  conclusion  of  this  letter  are  truly  admirable 
in  their  noble  truth  and  simplicity  ;  and  even  the  species  of  absolutism, 
in  which  the  author-king  refers  to  his  "  booke  lateUe  prentid  "  as  th(»  un- 
alterable code  of  laws  by  which  his  boy,  of  ten  years  old,  was  to  regulate 
his  mind  and  conduct,  can  scarcely  be  blamed  when  their  relative  situa- 
tions are  considered.  It  was  entitled  **The  Basilicon  Doron,  or  his 
Majesty's  Instructions  to  his  dearest  Son,  the  Prince."  Had  it  l)een 
written  by  any  other  man  than  the  reviled  James  I.,  it  would  have  been 
universally  admired.  It  has,  however,  met  with  the  approbation  of 
Bacon,  Locke,  Hume,  and  Percy.  The  following  sonnet,  extracted  from 
the  preface,  is  a  fair  epitome  of  its  precepts. 

"  Qoi  gives  not  kings  the  style  of  gods  in  vain. 
For  on  the  throne  His  sceptre  do  they  sway ; 
And  as  their  subject*}  ot^ht  *  them  to  obey. 
So  kings  should  fear  and  serve  their  God  again. 


I  The  snocession  to  the  English  crown.  cnnnties,  which  coi\jtagate  the  verbs  owe,  give, 

*  The  sentence  means,  "  owe  to  tbera  obedt-  wav.  wit»«  obsolete  tenses  closely  in  unisua 

efnce  "— "  They  otight  them,"  for  "  they  n»i;ed  wiih  their  German  origin. 

tliem."  is  still  used  in  the  East  Anglican 
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If  then  ye  *  would  ei\]oy  a  happy  reign. 
Observe  the  statutes  of  onr  heavenly  king, 
And  from  His  law  make  all  yoar  laws  to  spring. 
If  His  Uentenant  here  you  should  remain, 
Beward  the  Just,  be  steadfast,  true,  and  plain ; 
Bepress  the  proud,  maintaining  aye  the  right ; 
Walk  always  so  as  ever  in  His  sight. 
Who  guards  the  godly,  plaguing  the  prolka^ 
And  so  shall  ye  ii^  princely  virtues  shine, 
Besembling  right  your  mighty  king  divine.** 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  king  did  not  mean  to  trust  his 
Tolatile  partner  with  the  least  political  authority,  in  case  a  minority  had 
occurred ;  and  he  was  equally  unwilling  that  the  admirable  education  h(> 
was  giving  prince  Henry,  under  the  care  of  Adam  Newton,  should  be 
interrupted  by  her  fondness  and  caprice.  The  queen  had,  however,  her 
own  peculiar  plans  in  cc^tation,  which  she  acted  upon  directly  her  hu.— 
band  was  at  a  convenient  distance.  She  was  at  that  time  in  a  situation 
requiring  consideration,  but  it  was  hoped  that  her  journey  might  be 
safely  accomplished  before  her  accouchement,  which  was  expected  in 
June.  When  the  king  bade  her  farewell,  he  appointed  her  to  follow  him 
in  twenty  days,  if  affairs  in  England  wore  a  peaceable  aspect. 

In  reality,  the  English  not  only  received  their  new  sovereign  peacefully, 
but  with  a  vehemence  of  affection  which  seemed  to  amount  to  mania. 
The  excessive  love  of  change  which,  in  all  ages,  has  been  a  leading  pro- 
pensity in  the  national  character  of  our  countrymen,  sometimes  manifests 
itself  in  these  delirious  fits  of  loyalty,  which  seldom  last  more  than  a  few 
months,  but  are  exceedingly  deceptive  to  royal  personages,  who  are  thus, 
for  a  short  time,  unduly  deified,  and  are  very  speedily  as  unduly  vilified. 
The  king's  Scottish  attendants  were  utterly  astonished  at  the  extravagant 
popularity  of  James  in  England,  and  he  himself,  to  one  of  his  old  friends; 
made  the  pithy  remark — "  Thae  people  wud  spoil  a  guid  king.**  The 
fact  was,  no  person  gave  the  king  any  trouble,  at  this  important  crisis  of 
bis  life,  excepting  his  queen,  who,  without  any  criminal  intention,  but 
irom  mere  folly  and  perversity,  had  nearly  stirred  up  a  rebellion  in  Scot- 
land soon  after  his  departure.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  feelincrs  of 
maternity  amounted,  in  the  bosom  of  the  queen,  to  passion  of  an  uncon- 
trollable nature ;  and  these  feelings  were  newly  excited  by  a  letter,  written 
by  ber  eldest  son  from  Stirling,  congratulatory  on  the  peaceful  possession 
bis  father  had  taken  of  his  English  inheritance. '  In  his  letter  the  royal 
boy  naturally  lamented  his  absence  from  both  his  parents,  and  expressed 
an  ardent  desire  to  see  the  one  whom  distance  had  not  rendered  inaoces- 
■ible : — 

"Madame  and  most  honoured  Mother," 

**My  humble  service  remembered,  having  occasion  to  write  to  the 

'  Frinoe  Hairy,  to  whom  thia  grand  exhortation  is  addressed,  ib  here  personally  called  upoa 
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kiuy,  my  father,  by  this  acci<ient  [opportunity],  which  has  fallen  out  of 
late,  I  thouglit  it  became  my  duty  by  writing  also  to  congratulate  your 
majesty  on  the  happy  success  of  that  great  turn,  almost  above  men's 
ex  lactation,  the  which  1  beseech  God  to  bless  in  the  proceeding  as  he  has 
done  in  the  beginning,  to  the  still  greater  increase  of  your  majesty's 
honour  and  contentment.  And  seeing  by  his  majesty's  departing  [de- 
Ijarture  I  will  [shall]  lose  that  benefit  which  I  had  by  his  frequent  visita- 
tioD,  I  must  humbly  request  your  majesty  to  supply  that  lack  by  your 
presence  (which  I  have  more  just  cause  to  crave,  since  1  have  wanted  it 
so  long,  to  my  great  grief  and  displeasure),  to  the  end  that  your  majesty 
by  sight  may  have,  as  I  hope,  the  greater  matter  [reason]  to  love- me, 
and  1  likewise  may  be  encouraged  to  go  forward  in  well  doing,  and  to 
honour  your  majesty  with  all  due  reverence,  as  appertains  to  me,  who  is 
your  majesty's  most  obedient  son,  •'  Heney." 

The  king  soon  found  that  the  presence  of  the  earl  of  Mar  was  necea- 
sary  in  England,  because  that  faithful  friend  had  been  lately  ambassador 
there,  and  had  entered  into  such  negotiations  with  the  English  courtiers 
j)f  influence,  that  he  secured  the  throne  to  his  master.  James,  it  seems* 
needed  his  personal  attendance,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  bribes 
promised.  When  queen  Anne  was  certain  of  the  departure  of  Mar — 
whom  she  hated  with  all  her  heart,  as  the  watchful  sentinel  who  guarded 
her  eldest  son  from  the  effects  of  her  injudicious  fondness — she  thought 
she  was  mistress  of  the  ascendant  in  Scotland,  and  set  off  immediately 
for  btirling-castle,  accom))anied  by  a  strong  party  of  the  nobles  of  her 
laction,  hoping  to  intimidate  the  old  countess  of  Mar  into  the  sun-ender 
of  the  prince.*  Poor  lady  Mar  was  in  the  utmost  perplexity ;  she  had, 
however,  been  accustomed  to  carry  a  firm  command  in  the  garrison  of 
Stirling,  in  somewhat  worse  times  than  the  present.  When  formerly 
gauvemante  of  king  James  in  his  infancy,  she  had  been  used  to  see  the 
powers  of  two  hostile  factions  alternately  gather  at  the  base  of  the  lofty 
towers  of  Stirling,  raging  for  admittance,  and  for  the  surrender  of  her 
yoiuig  charge.  It  was  not,  therefore,  very  probable  that  her  firmness 
would  give  way  before  any  array,  headed  by  a  leader  of  no  greater 
prowess  than  Anne  of  Denmark.  In  fact,  lady  Mar  flatly  refused 
ad»>iittance  to  any  of  the  queen's  armed  partisans,  who  were  forced  to 
remain  without  the  walls. 

'When  her  majesty  entered  the  castle  with  her  usual  officers  and 
attendants,  and  prepared  to  take  her  son  away,  lady  Mar  declared  that 
"  She  had  the  king's  warrant  for  retaining  the  prince  under  her  chaise ; 
and  till  she  saw  equal  authority  for  surrendering  him,  she  must,  perforce, 
keep  him  still."  The  queen  threw  herself  into  a  tempest  of  passion  at 
this  refusal,  and  her  delicate  situation  rendered  such  tmnsports  of  temper 

1  Spotiswood.    Birch's  Life  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales. 
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peculiarly  dangerous.  All  her  attendants  exclaimed  loudly  against  laily 
Mar*3  unprecedented  wickedness,  in  detaining  the  child  from  the  motlier. 
Lady  Mar  showed  them  the  king's  positive  warrant  for  her  conduct, 
and  said  "  she  dared  not  disobey  it."  The  queen  threatened  force,  and 
some  say  swords  were  actually  drawn.  The  stormy  scene  ended  by  the 
queen  becoming  hysterical,  and  she  was  carried  lamentiug  to  the  royal 
apartments  in  the  castle.  Lady  Mar  instantly  despatched  messengers 
to  the  king  in  England  and  to  the  council  at  Holyrood,  craving  positive 
ordei-s  and  directions  for  her  conduct  at  this  juncture.  The  qiu-eu 
roused  herself  from  her  fit  and  wrote  her  version  of  the  affair,  and 
despatched  special  messengers  both  to  the  king  in  England  and  to  tiie 
Scotch  counciL 

When  the  queen's  letters  reached  Holyreod,  a  deputation  of  memberK 
from  the  council  hurried  to  Stirling-castle.  No  very  distinct  dennl 
exists  as  to  what  her  majesty  said  or  did  when  they  arrived,  excepting 
that  they  were  all  in  the  utmost  consternation  at  the  passions  into 
which  she  was  pleased  to  throw  herself  when  she  found  that  they  would 
not  enforce  her  commands,  and  take  her  son  from  the  guardianship  of 
lady  Mar.  The  end  of  all  these  furious  agitations  was  that  she  beci\nie 
so  extremely  ill  that  her  life  was  despaired  of  fur  many  hours,  and  tliat 
^he  was  put  to  bed  of  a  son,  born  prematurel}',  and  dead.  The  queen's 
almoner,  Spotiswood  (afterwards  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  the  his- 
torian of  the  Scottish  church),  set  off  with  this  bad  news  to  the  king, 
and  was  charged  with  a  dismal  list  of  her  complaints  and  injuries  ;*  but 
this  worthy  ecclesiastic  was  far  from  flattering  the  whims  of  his  royal 
mistress,  or  ranking  himself  among  the  partisans  of  her  rash  and  unrejv^ 
sonable  conduct.  Lady  Mar,  and  the  lords  of  the  council  who  were  at 
Stirling-castle,  seemed  in  danger  of  being  considered  ariswerable  fur  tlie 
death  of  the  infant  prince,  and  the  perilous  state  of  the  queen.  Lord 
Montrose,  one  of  the  king's  most  trusted  councillors,  wrote  a  piteous 
letter  of  exculpation,  dated  May  10th,  to  his  majesty,^  affirming,  roost 
truly,  that  the  queen's  expedition  to  Stirling  was  no  fault  of  his.  Lord 
Fife,  the  president  of  the  council,  wrote  another  despatch,  which  is 
surely  a  most  naive  and  amusing  document.  The  conclusion  evidently 
shows  that  he  had  promised  that  the  froward  patient  should  have  her 
own  way ;  with  the  reservation  that  such  promises  were  not  contraiy 
to  his  majesty's  own  oracular  decisions. 

**  I  was  at  Dunfermline,"  wrote  this  faithful  councillor  and  friend,' 
•*when  this  stir  fell  forth,  and  came  not  to  Stirling  till  I  was  sent  for 
by  her  majesty,  who  was  then  in  the  extremity  of  her  trouble,  which 
state  would  not  admit  all  that  good  reason  might  have  furnished  to  any 
of  us  to  be  said  to  her  majesty.     Your  highness's  advocate  chanced  to 

1  Archbishop  Spotiswood's  Ecclesiastical  History. 
'  Bonnatyne  Papers.  *  Balfour  Paperts  p.  64. 
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be  with  her  majesty  at  the  verie  worst.  Now  your  highness  has  had 
proc:^  before  of  his  wit  and  guid  behaviour ;  but,  at  sic  a  time,  in  sic  an 
accident,  and  to  sic  a  person,  quhat  could  he  do  or  say  ?  He  was  not 
it^norant  of  the  great  care  and  tender  luire  your  majestie  has  to  her 
highuess's  royal  person,  and  to  dispute  quhat  reason  or  wisdom  would 
urge  was  but  the  way  to  incense  her  majesty  farder  against  us  all,  and 
to  augment  her  passion  to  greater  peril,  qt^ilk  he  was  certain  would 
have  annoyed  your  majeety  above  all,  ahd  might  have  been  justly 
impute  to  lack  of  discretion  on  his  pairt.  All  being  weighed,  the  best 
exi)ei1ient  was  to  comfort  and  encourage  her  majesty,  and  to  gif  her 
guid  heart."  The  considerate  man  sums  up  the  case  in  these  words : 
— "  Physic  and  medicine  requireth  greater  place  with  her  majesty,  at 
present,  than  lectures  on  economie  or  politic" — perhaps  meaning  on 
political  economy,  and  his  remark  was  undeniably  true.  ^  Her  majesty's 
l)assions  could  not  be  sa  weil  mitiu;at  and  moderat  as  by  seconding  and 
obeying  all  her  directions,  quJiilk  alway  is  subject  to  zour  sacred  majisty'a 
answers  and  resolves  as  oracles.** 

It  is  a  bold  assertion,  but  surely  never  was  any  man  in  this  world 
more  thoroughly  plagued  with  the  petulant  contradictious  of  a  silly, 
spoiled  wife,  than  poor  king  James,  at  such  an  important  crinia  When 
the  news  arrived  of  the  queen*s  dangerous  illness,  and  the  disaster  that 
had  befallen  his  expected  offspring,  all  anger  was  lost  in  the  conjugal 
tenderness  which,  as  lord  Fife  plainly  declared,  he  bore  to  his  perversB 
partner.  He  had  just  been  received  with  enthusiastic  loyalty  in  London, 
where  he  was  anxiously  expecting  his  faithful  earl  of  Mar;  he  was, 
nevertheless,  so  much  troubled  with  the  news  from  Scotland,  that  he 
begged  his  cousin,  the  duke  of  Lennox,  whom  he  greatly  tnisted,  to 
hasten  home  to  the  north,  *'  that  he  would  meet  Mar  on  the  road,  and 
when  he  met  him,  he  must  beg  of  him  to  return  to  Stirling  in  his 
company,  and  pacify  the  queen  as  well  as  he  could."  This  was  an 
awkward  commission,  for  Lennox  and  Mar  were  rivals  in  tiie  king's 
favour,  and  leaders  of  different  factions.  The  king  sent,  at  tlie  same 
time,  a  letter  to  Mar,  which  he  was  to  deliver  to  the  queen,  authorizing 
her  to  receive  the  prince  into  her  own  custody,  at  the  palace  of  Holyrood.^ 

The  earl  of  Mar  and  the  duke  of  Lennox  met  at  York,  and  travelled 
on  this  errand  to  Stirling,  where  the  very  name  of  the  earl  of  Mar 
threw  the  royal  patient  into  a  fresh  access  of  rage.  She  was  so  very  ill 
on  the  12th  of  May,  that  the  council  wi-ote  thus  to  the  king :' — "  We 
thought  it  our  dewtie,  hearing  of  her  majesty's  disease,  to  repair  in  haste 
to  your  castle  of  Stirling,  quhair  [where]  we  remain,  put  in  guid  hope 
of  her  majesty's  convalescing  shortlie ;  and  being  met  and  convened  in 
council,  tlie  earl  of  Mar,  lately  returned  from  the  court  at  London 
Dither,  did  affirm  he  had  received  information,  that  it  was  the  intention 
>  l^tiBwood,  p.  477.  *  Melrose  Papers. 
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€f  certain  evil  disposit  persons  to  seize  the  person  of  the  prince."  Such 
vas,  indeed,  the  case ;  the  violent  controversies  at  Stirling;  had  ronsed 
the  seditions  spirit  of  the  Scottish  nohility  into  activity,  and  meetiniui 
were  held  at  Torwoodlee  hy  laro;e  hodies  of  the  leading  gentiy  to  prevent 
the  heir  of  Scotland  being  carried  to  London,  for  they  chose  he  shoold 
remain  in  the  north,  and  be  brought  up  as  a  Scotchman. 

The  king  had  sent  orders,  that  the  great  point  of  giving  np  the  prince 
was  to  be  yielded  to  the  queen;  but  her  majesty  was  by  no  means 
contented  with  having  obtained  her  own  way,  which  we  hnmbly  opine 
that  every  lady  ought  to  be.  She  refused  to  receive  the  prhice  if  he 
was  delivered  to  her  by  the  earl  of  Ma)- ;  reiiised  to  see  the  earl,  or  let 
him  present  her  with  the  king's  credentials  on  the  subject;  and  she 
refused  to  depart  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh,  either  with  the  prince  or 
without  him,  if  the  earl  of  Mar  travelled  in  the  prince's  company. 
But  Mar  was  forced  to  do  so,  since  his  commission  specified  that  he 
was  not  to  yield  up  his  important  charge  till  they  aU  arrived  «at  Holy- 
rood.  Montrose  again  wrote  to  his  royal  master,  pathetically  demand- 
ing, in  broad  Scotch,  how  all  these  new  freaks  of  her  majesty  were  to  be 
obeyed.*  "  I  maist  humbly  beseech  zour  highness,"  wrote  this  worthy 
lord  of  the  coimcil,  **  to  provide  renieids  how  the  queen's  grace  may  rest 
contentit,  and  the  earl  of  Mar  exonerat  of  that  greit  charge  that  lies  on 
him  of  the  said  prince,  and  sum  order  to  be  taken  how  this  controversio 
likely  to  arise  amang  the  nobilitie  may  be  setlet  and  pacifiet.  Quhairat 
[whereat]  I  doubt  nocht  zour  majisty  will  foretell  ane  means  to  help  the 
same,  according  to  the  wonted  proof  of  zour  majisty's  wisdome  and 
forsight  kythet  heretofore  in  sic  matters;  quhilk,  as  we  adore  and 
admire,  so  we  rest  sorie  and  discontent  to  be  sa  far  removit  and  separatit 
from  the  same." 

This  quaint  despatch,  together  with  some  others  written  by  the 
aggrieved  Erskines,  complaining  that  they  were  accused  by  the  queen 
and  her  £su;tion  of  unheard-of  barbarities  committed  against  her  royal 
person,  at  length  put  the  much>enduring  monarch  into  a  towering  |)as- 
sioQ.  He  swore  a  great  many  oaths — swearing  being,  indeed,  one  of  his 
besetting  sins — and  wrote,  forthwith,  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  his  per- 
verse better  half,  garnished,  it  must  be  owned,  in  the  original  with  more 
expletives  than  is  becoming  to  its  style,  otherwise  the  letter  is  both 
rational  and  affectionate.  It  was  in  reply  to  a  series  of  recriminations 
and  complaints  written  to  him  by  his  angry  consort : — 

James  I.  to  Anke  of  Denmark.' 
**  My  Heart, 

**  Immediately  before  the  receipt  of  your  letter  I  purposed  to  have 

written  to  you,  and  that  without  any  great  occasion,  excepting  to  free 

*  Bannatyne  OoUectioiis. 
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myself  from  the  imputation  of  severeness ;  but  now  your  letter  has  given 
more  matter  to  write,  though  I  take  small  delight  to  meddle  in  so  un- 
pleasant a  process.  1  wonder  that  neither  your  long  knowledge  of 
my  nature,  nor  my  late  earnest  purgation  [exculpation]  to  you,  can 
cure  you  of  that  rooted  error,  that  any  one  living  dare  speak  to  me 
anywise  to  your  prejudice,  or  yet  that  ye  can  think  those  are  your 
unfriendis  [enemies]  who  are  true  servants  to  me.  I  can  say  no  more, 
but  protest,  on  the  peril  of  my  salvation  or  condemnation,  that  neither 
the  earl  Mar  nor  of  any  flesh  living  ever  informed  me  that  ye  was 
upon  any  papish  or  Spanish  course,  or  that  ye  had  any  other  thoughts 
than  a  wrong-conceiyed  opinion  that  he  had  more  interest  in  your  son 
than  you,  and  would  not  deliver  him  to  you.  Neither  does  he  further 
charge  the  noblemen  that  are  with  you  there,  except  that  he  was 
informed  that  some  of  them  thought  to  have  assisted  you  in  taking 
niy  son  by  force  out  of  his  hands ;  but  as  for  any  papist  or  foreign  force, 
he  doth  not  so  much  as  allege  it.  Therefore  I  say  over  again,  leave 
tliese  froward  womanly  apprehensions ;  for,  I  thank  God,  1  carry  that 
love  and  respect  to  you  quhich  [which]  by  the  law  of  God  and  nature 
1  ought  to  do  to  my  wife  and  the  mother  of  my  children — not  for  that 
ye  are  a  king's  daughter,  for  quhither  [whether]  ye  ^^  ere  a  king's  or  a 
cook's  daughter,  ye  must  be  alike  to  me,  being  auce  my  wife.  For  the 
respect  of  your  honourable  birth  and  descent  I  married  you ;  but  the 
love  and  respect  I  now  bear  you  is  because  ye  are  my  married  wife, 
and  so  i>artaker  of  my  honour  as  of  my  other  fortunes.  I  beseech  yon 
excuse  my  rude  plainness  in.  this,  for  casting  up  of  your  birth  is  a 
needless  impertinent  argument  to  me." 

From  this  observation,  it  is  evident  queen  Anne  had  ui-ged  her  royal 
birth  as  a  reason  why  she  was  to  have  her  own  way  in  this  irrational 
whim.  James,  who  was  clearly  in  the  right,  proceeds  in  terms  which 
do  great  honour  to  him  as  a  husband,  for  the  very  homeliness  of  his 
ai)i)eal  to  his  domestic  affections,  proves  they  were  felt  in  the  royal  family 
with  the  same  force  as  in  piivate  life.  "  God  is  my  witness  that  I 
ever  preferred  you  to  my  haimSy  much  more  than  to  any  subject ;  but 
if  you  will  ever  give  ear  to  the  rejwrts  of  every  flattering  sycophant 
that  will  persuade  you,  that  when  1  account  well  of  an  honest  and  wise 
servant  for  his  true  and  faithful  service  to  me,  that  it  is  to  compare  x)r 
to  prefer  him  to  you,  then  will  neither  ye  nor  I  ever  be  at  rest  or  peace, 
•*  I  have,  according  to  my  promise,  copied  so  much  of  that  plot  [plan] 
whereof  I  wrote  to  you  in  my  last  as  did  concern  my  son  and  you,  qvhich 
is  herein  enclosed  that  ye  may  see  I  wrote  it  not  without  cause,  but  1 
desire  it  not  to  have  any  secretaries  but  yourself.  As  for  the  doci 
[lamentations]  ye  made  concemiilg  it,  it  is  utterly  impertinent  at  this 
time,  for  sic  reasons  as  the  bearer  will  show  to  you,  quhcym  I  have  like- 
wise commanded  to  impart  divers  other  points  to  you,  which,  for  fear  of 
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aiying  your  eyes  with  my  rugged  hand,  I  hare  heraia  omittod. 
aying  God,  my  Heart,  to  preserre  yoa  and  all  the  hamiB,  and  send  ma 
}lyth  meeting  with  yon,  and  a  oouple  of  them.        "  Tour  awn, 

<«  Jambs,  R.* 

The  queen  was  neither  penitent  nor  satisfied  on  penning  his  letter ; 

i  ontinued  her  displeasore  against  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  proposed  that 

)  whole  house  of  Erskine  should  he  visited  with  oondign  punishment, 

that  the  earl  of  Mar  should  make  her  a  humble  public  apology. 

is  the  earl  sturdily  rehised  to  do,  for  the  council  of  regency  declared, 

bat  none  of  the  Erskine  family  had  done  her  majesty  the  least  wrong, 

^▼en  her  any  offence,  excepting  in  the  coarse  of  their  most  dutiful 

t  k>yal  obedience  to  the  king;"  with  which  decision  her  majesty 

as  pleased  to  remain  more  incensed  than  eyer."^    llie  king  then 

ned  another  letter  to  his  wife,  which  was,  no  doubt,  a  royal  curiosity 

ts  way,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  forthcoming :  it  was  to  the  efiect, 

t  *'  she  would  do  wisely  to  foiget  all  her  grudges  to  the  earl  of  Mar, 

think  of  nothing  but  thanking  God  for  the  peaceable  possession  they 

got  of  England,  which,  next  under  God,  might  be  ascribed  to  the 

)  n6gotiati<Mi  of  the  earl  of  Mar.**    The  queen  received  this  inti- 

ion  with  great  wiath,  and  replied,  petulantly,  '*  She  would  rather 

sr  see  England,  than  be  in  any  sort  behokten  to  the  earl  of  Mar.**' 

'  the  king  had  not  tenderly  loved  his  consort,  she  durst  not  thus  have 

xi  the  quiet  of  his  two  kingdoms  by  her  petulant  temper.    He  had, 

trthelev,  the  justice  to  adhere  to  his  trusty  friends,  the  Erskines,  in 

lispute.  He  wrote  to  lord  Mar  a  letter,  dated  Greenwich,  May  13th, 

$ply  to  one  of  his,  stoting  '*  that  the  queen  would  not  receive  the 

»  from,  him,  nor  the  letter  from  his  majesty,  of  which  he  was  the 

)r :" — **  As  far  our  letter  sent  by  you  to  our  dearest  bedfellow,  it  is 

Fill  that  ye  deliver  the  same  to  any  of  our  council,  to  be  given  to 

ind  disposed  of  as  she  plesseth,  in  case  she  continue  in  that  wiltul- 

that  she  will  not  hear  your  ertdite  [credentials],  nor  receive  the 

'  from  your  hands."*    He  then  directed  Mar  to  deliver  the  prince 

B  duke  of  Lennox,  who  would  consign  him,  with  all  due  ceremonies, 

e  queen,  and  come  with  speed  to  him  in  London,  where  he  required 

resence  exceedingly.    This  prudent  arrangement  somewhat  pacified 

ueen,  who  removed  forthwith  to  Holyrood,  and  began  to  occupy 

if  with  preparations  for  leaving  Scotland. 

lile  kins  James  was  on  hi^  progress  through  England,  and  before 
rival  inLondon,  a  carious  correspondence  had  taken  place  between 

amr  PiMMfs :  Al>botifbTd  Cktb  p.  to.  Ikoiy  were  Uken.  were  lb«akl  amoaf  Um 

ttiwoo^  p.  477.  |MP«ra  of  Mr.  CununyDg,  depatj  lonl  I^roa 

I  pmrtei  of  origtold  fctttofnpo  lettera  al  dcoUaiML 
Ifeh  thooe  of  king  James  and  prince 

.   IV.  V 
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him  and  the  English  privy  council  relative  to  his  queen's  outfit  Froin 
these  documents  the  inference  is  plainly  to  be  drawn,  that  her  majesty's 
Scottish  wardrobe  was  altogether  considered  unfit  to  be  produced  before 
the  purse-proud  magnates  of  the  southern  kingdom.  In  consequence, 
the  king  commanded  the  English  council  ^'  to  forward  such  jewels  and 
stuffs,  with  other  furniture  (as  coaches,  horses,  and  litters),  which  bad 
pertained  to  the  late  queen  Elizabeth^  and  all  things  which  they  might 
dieem  fit  for  the  use  of  queen  Anne."  The  English  council  viewed  this 
demand  with  remarkable  distrust,  and  sent  word  "that  they  considei^ 
it  illegal,  and  against  their  oaths,  to  send  any  of  the  crown-jewels  o<at  of 
England.*'  The  consequence  was>  they  sent  nothing.  The  king  wrote 
a  second  letter  to  them  on  the  same  subject,  full  of  reproof  and  expUma- 
tion.  He  declared  that  it  was  his  intention  to  bring  into  England  his 
wife  Tind  his  two  elder  children,  who  wei-e  able  to  endure  the  long 
journey ;  that  he  neither  expected  nor  demanded  to  have  any  of  the 
state -jewels  appertaining  to  the  crown  sent  so  far,  but  he  wisdied  the 
council  to  consult  some  of  queen  Elizabeth's  ladies  regarding  the  jewels 
and  dress  "  needful  for  the  ordinary  apparelling  and  ornamenting  her." 
He  likewise  requested  that,  *'  as  soon  as  queen  Elizabeth's  funeral  was 
over,  some  of  her  ladies,  of  all  degrees,  should  journey  to  Berwick  to 
meet  queen  Anne,  with  such  usual  jewels  and  dresses  as  were  proper  for 
her  appearance  in  England."  *    This  was  accordingly  done. 

By  the  2nd  of  June,  her  majesty  queen  Anne  found  herself  sufficiently 
recover^  from  her  maladies,  personal  and  mental,  to  commence  her 
journey  to  England.  She  set  off,  however,  in  a  most  implacable  spirit 
towards  the  earl  of  Mar.  Therefore,  Montrose  considered  it  only  proper 
to  give  his  king  a  seasonable  hint  regarding  the  mischief  which  might 
be  made  between  his  majesty  and  his  faithful  adherents,  when  this 
beloved  consort  came  to  give  an  angry  version  of  her  affronts  and 
injuries  to  him  in  person  :— 

"  And  now  her  majesty,"  wrote  Montrose,*  in  a  despatch  dated  June 
Ist,  **  praisit  be  God,  having  returnit  to  Edinburgh,  the  prince  and  prin- 
cess being  with  her  in  cumpanie^  intending  the  mom  [next  morning]  to 
tak  journey  to  Berwick,  rests  as  yet  unreconcilet  with  the  earle  of  Mar 
(who  has  made  his  departure  to  your  highness),  which  wrath  of  the 
queen's  grace,  if  it  be  na  appeasit,  na  doubt  the  uttering  of  her  discon- 
tentments will  breed  small  pleasure  to  zour  majesty.  But  lest  her  high- 
ness' wrath  continuing  suld  hereaftir  produce  unexpectit  tortures  [broils 
and  heart-burnings],  I  would  maist  humblie  entreat  zour  majesty  t6 
prevent  the  same,  according  to  that  prudent  forsight  heretofore  hyihet  in 
your  former  proceedings,  and  not  suffer  this  canker  to  have  any  farder 
progress." 

The  queen,  like  most  weak  women,  had  been  kept  in  a  thorough  stato 

»  J)iited  TopcUffe,  April  15.  «  Brifour  PapeiB,  p.  84. 
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tif  ezasperatioii  by  listening  to  all  the  gossip  connected  with  this  broil, 
sad  had  been  peculiarly  enraged  by  a  report  current  in  Scotland  that  she 
had  n^ot  been  put  to  bed  of  any  child,  dead  or  alive.  To  convince  the 
Hng  of  this  fdsehood,  the  corpse  of  her  infant  was  carried  in  a  cofiBn ' 
after  her  royal  cortege. 

To  lord  Harington  was  consigned  the  care  of  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
her  former  guardian,  lord  Ldnlithgow,  having  resigned  his  charge  to  that 
English  nobleman.  This  was  done  at  the  same  time  that  the  prince  was 
delivered  to  his  royal  mother  by  the  duke  of  Lennox.  The  second  prince, 
'^babie  Qiarles,"  as  the  king  and  queen  familiarly  termed  him,  was  left 
in  Scotland,  at  the  queen's  palace  at  Dunfermline,  under  the  care  of  lord 
Fife,  who  wrote  the  following  droll  despatch,  descriptive  of  the  princely 
.nursling,  about  the  same  period: — '*  Zour  sacnsd  majesty's  maist  noble 
son,  duke  Charles,^  continues  (praisit  be  Grod)  in  guid  health,  guid 
€0ur8^,  and  lofty  mind ;  although  yet  weak  in  bodie,  is  beginning  to 
speik  sum  words.  He  is  far  better  [forwarder]  as  yet  of  his  mind  and 
tongue,  than  of  his  bodie  and  feet ;  but  I  hope  in  God  he  sal  be  all  weel 
and  prinoelie,  worthie  of  zour  majesty,  as  his  grace  is  judged  to  be,  by 
all,  very  like  in  lineaments  to  zour  royal  person.'' 

The  spirit  of  contradiction  which  had  taken  possession  of  her  majesty 
queen  Anne  in  Scotland,  was  not  altogether  removed  in  her  progress  to 
the  south ;  for,  when  the  ladies  met  her  at  Berwick  with  the  dresses  and 
jewels  of  their  defunct  queen  Elizabeth,  she  refused  to  appoint  any  of 
them,  escepting  lady  Bedford,  to  offices  in  her  bedchamber,  though  such 
were  the  king's  orders.  She  meant  to  retain  the  friends  apd  familiars 
she  had  had  about  her  since  her  girlhood  in  Scotland,  an4  these  she  was 
determined  should  suffice  for  her  household  in  England.  She  chose  to 
keep  her  chamberlain  Kennedy  in  his  place,  against  the  king's  express 
injunctions.  Enough  had  been  seen  by  king  James  of  the  English 
jealousy  of  strangers  to  convince  him  that  his  new  subjects  would  not 
be  content  if  the  principal  posts  in  the  royal  household  were  occupied  by 
the  Scotch.  He  appointed  Sir  George  Carew  to  the  post  of  queen's 
chamberlain :  her  majesty  persisted  in  retaining  Kennedy.  Her  house- 
hold was  to  be  settled  at  Berwick,  in  order  that  the  English  might 
behold  her  with  all  the  accustomed  retinue  pertaining  to  queen-consorts. 
But  she  would  not  acquiesce  r^arding  the  persons  who  wer^  to  be 
appointed,  incessantly  sending  applicants  to  be  confirmed  in  places, 
whi^  her  royal  spouse  had  destined  fpr  olher  persons.  His  majesty 
swore  awfully  at  the  arrival  of  every  one  of  the  queen's, c^didate^,  but ' 
when  Kesonedy-  presented  himself  to  be  confirmed  as  chamberlain,  he 
flew  into  a  still  more  ludicrous  passion.    He  bade  him,  *' Begone!" 

>  MiaB  Aildn's  James  I,  vol.  i.  second  eon  of  Scotland ;  as  Orleans  was  ot 

*  He  hMl  'been  created,  by  bis  f&ther,  duke     France,  and  Y^rk  of  Knglaad. 
«f  Albany,  wbkb  was  always  the  title  of  tbe 
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assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  "  that  if  he  caught  him  carrying  the 
chamberlain's  staff  before  his  wife,  he  should  take  it  out  of  his  iiand  and 
break  it  across  his  pate ;"  *  on  which  intimation  of  the  royal  intentions, 
Kennedy  very  prudently  made  the  best  of  his  way  back  again  to  Scot- 
land. The  duke  of  Lennox,  who  had  taken  much  thankless  pains  in 
-travelling  backwards  and  forwards  with  the  laudable  endeavour  of 
arranging  her  majesty's  household  to  the  king's  satisfaction,  received  a 
severe  rating  on  this  occasion,  and  was  sent  to  the  borders  to  inform  the 
queen  "  that  his  majesty  took  her  continued  perversity  very  heinously." 
In  fact,  Henry  VIII.  would  have  cut  off  the  heads  of  two  or  three  wives 
for  a  tithe  of  the  contumacy  her  majesty  queen  Anne  had  been  pleased 
to  display  during  the  brief  space  of  time  she  had  been  queen  of  Eng- 
land. She  was,  however,  perfectly  aware  of  the  disposition  of  her  man, 
and  of  her  own  power  over  him,  and  arrived  at  Berwick  with  the 
full  intention  of  settling  her  household  of  ladies  according  to  her  own 
good  pleasure,  if  she  could  not  have  her  own  way  in  regard  to  her  cham>- 
berlain.  She  there  found,  waiting  her  arrival,  the  earls  of  Sussex  and 
Lincoln,  and  Sir  George  Carew  (who  was  to  be  her  chamberlain),  the 
countesses  of  Worcester  and  Kildare,  and  the  ladies  Scrope,  Rich,  and 
Walsingham,  but  not  one  of  these  would  the  queen  appoint  to  her  ser- 
vice. She  had  previously  accepted  lady  Bedford  and  lady  Harrington, 
who  had  travelled  all  the  way  to  Edinburgh,  of  their  own  accord,  to  pay 
thfiir  duty  to  her. 

Queen  Anne,  her  son,  and  daughter  were  received  in  York  with  solemn 
processions  of  the  lord  mayor  and  civic  authorities.  Silver  cups,  heaped 
with  gold  angels,  were  the  propitiations  with  which  the  northern  English 
cities  welcomed  the  queen  and  family  of  their  new  sovereign ;  and  when 
they  left  the  city  of  York,  June  16,  they  were  conducted  on  the  road  to 
Grimston  by  the  corporation  in  their  robes.  The  royal  party  took  their 
way  through  Worksop,  Newark,  and  Nottingham,  being  splendidly  enter- 
tained at  each  of  these  places.  At  Dingley,  near  Leicester,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Thomas  Griffin,  her  majesty  tarried  for  some  time,  as  this  was  the 
appointed  place  for  her  parting  with  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  was  to 
go  from  thence  to  Combe-abbey,  near  CJoventry,  the  seat  of  the  Harring- 
tons. It  was  to  Dingley  that  the  celebrated  Anne  Clifford,  heiress  of 
the  earldom  of  Cumberland,  came  to  pay  her  homage  to  her  new  queen. 
"About  this  time,"  records  her  journal,  "my  aunt  of  Warwick  went  to 
meet  the  queen,  having  mistress  Bridges  with  her,  and  my  cousin  mis- 
tress Anne  Vavasour.  Then  my  mother  and  I  went  on  our  journey, 
and  killed  three  horses  that  day  with  the  extremity  of  heat."  At  Rock- 
ingham-cfi^stle  the  Cliffords  met  the  countess  of  Bedford,  "  who  was  so 
great  a  woman  with  the  queen,  that  every  one  much  respected  her,"  she 
having  attended  her  majesty  from  Scotland.    The  next  day  they  were 

1  Lodge's  lUnstratioDS  of  BittUi  History. 
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presented  to  the  queen  at  Dingley,  «*  which  was  the  first  time,"  obeerveti 
Anne  Clifford,  "  I  ever  saw  her  majesty  and  prince  Henry,  where  ^e 
kissed  us  all,  and  used  us  kindly."  Queen  Anne*s  court  had  increased 
prodigiously  during  her  journey.  The  queen  parted  from  her  daughter 
Elizabeth  on  the  morning  of  June  26.  The  princess  left  Dinglcy  in  com- 
I«any  with  her  govemesse?,  lady  Eildare  and  lady  Harrington,  for  Combe- 
abbey,  where  she  resided  during  her  youth,  and  completed  her  eduQition. 
The  following  letter,  without  date,  despatched  to  king  James  by  the 
queen  during  this  progress,  is  the  first  she  wrote  in  England.  Like  the 
rest  of  her  letters,  though  short,  it  is  a  holograph,  written  throughout 
with  her  own  hand.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  in  James's  letter  of 
remonstrance  to  her,  sent  during  her  pettish  behaviour,  he  had  properly 
requested,  that  when  she  addressed  him  she  would  employ  no  secretary 
bat  herself.  There  is  always  to  be  found  a  shsde  of  familiar  playfulness 
in  Anne's  little  notes,  unless  she  was  in  a  very  bad  temper  indeed,  and 
this  letter  shows  she  had  regained  her  good-humour :— 

QuKBN  Anve  to  Kino  James. 
"  My  Heabt, 

'*  I  am  glad  that  Haddington  hath  told  me  of  your  majesty's  good 
health,  which  I  wish  to  continue.  As  for  the  blame  you  charge  me  with 
of  lasie  vmting,  I  think  it  rather  rests  on  yourself,  because  you  be  as  aloe 
in  writing  as  myself.  I  can  write  of  no  mirth  but  of  practice  of  tilting, 
of  riding,  of  drumming,  and  of  music,  which  is  all,  wherewith  I  am  not 
a  little  pleased. 

*'  So  wishing  your  majesty  perpetual  happiness,  I  kiss  your  majesty's 
hand,  and  rest  **  Your  «*  Anita,  R." 

The  next  station  of  tne  royal  progress  was  to  be  Althorpe,  where  an 
exquisite  fSte,  aided  by  all  the  ideality  of  Ben  Jonson's  genius,  was  in 
course  of  preparation  to  welcome  the  queen.  No  painted  canvas  or 
coarse  theatrical  illusions  accompanied  this  first  masque  of  the  mighty 
master.  The  scenery  was  the  magnificen  t  woodlands  of  an  English  park*; 
instead  of  boards,  was  the  velvet  green-sward  under  foot,  and  in  the  place 
of  evil-smelling  lamps,  the  glorious  lights  of  heaven  beamed  down, 
through  a  midsummer  night,  on  **  the  Masque  of  the  Fairies."  The 
qneen,  the  heir  of  England,  and  the  heir  of  Spencer,  were  themselves 
part  of  the  dratnatia  personcB  in  this  poetic  welcome.  Never,  never 
more  can  our  island  behold  the  like ;  the  worid  has  grown  too  old,  too 
hard,  too  much  addicted  to  bitter  sneering,  to  permit  poetry  to  blend 
thus  exquisitely  with  historic  reality  in  our  days.  « 

The  queen  had  rested,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  at  the  antique  royal 
p«I&ce  of  Holdenby :  ^  tiie  intense  heat  of  that  midsummer  forced  the 

*  Here  ^rerecoiioasfiKareB  of  giants  amoijg     gfamtB,  palaoe,  and  all.  were  demoUabedby 
Ihe  onuunent^  like  tboae  at  QaUdhall ;  but     Cromwell  and  bla  deatniTttyea. 
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Toyal  party  to  delay  until  the  cool  of  the  eTening  the  journey  to  Althorpe. 
''That  night,"  writes  Anne  Clifford,  *'we  went  along  with  the  queen'e 
train,  in  which  was  an  infinite  nomher  of  ooaches."  As  the  royal  cor- 
tege  adyanced  through  Althorpe-park,  concerts  of  wind  instruments 
played  at  various  stations ;  and  as  they  approached  a  copse  of  young 
wood  near  the  gardens,  the  Masque  of  the  Fairies  was  commenced  by  a 
satyr  perched  in  a  tree,  who  thus  expressed  himself: — 

*  Here,  tfaere^  and  evnywhere. 
Some  BoknmttieB  sre  near; 

Ab  tlieae  dumges  itrike  mine  ear. 
My  pipe  and  I  a  part  will  bear* 

He  leaped  down  from  the  tree,  and  peered  in  the  feces  of  prince  Henry 
and  the  queen ;  then  resumed — 

*  Thai  ia  Cypariflntf*  fooe. 

And  tbe  dame  bath  Bj^nai  snoib* 
Sore  they  are  of  heaventy  noe.* 

He  then  hid  himself  in  the  wood  again,  while,  to  th^  sound  of  soft  music 

hidden  in  the  copse,  a  bevy  appeared  of  fairies  and  their  queen  (who 

were  personated  by  the  fairest  young  ladies  of  Northamptonshire).  After 

dancing  various  roundels  on  the  park-sward,  queen  Mab  addressed  her 

majesty — 

**  Hail  and  wdcome^  fUreat  qneenl 
Joy  bad  neTer  perfect  been 
To  the  &7B  that  baant  this  greef^ 
Had  they  not  this  evening  seen. 
Now  th^  print  it  on  the  groond 
With  their  feet,  in  figures  rmrnd, 
Marks  which  ever  will  be  fbond." 

The  satyr  peeped  out  of  the  thicket,  and  interrupted  Mab  by  saying  to 
the  queen — 

**  Tmst  her  not,  yon  bonni-beUe^ 

She  will  forty  leaslngs  telL 
iitmin  Ma!b.  Satyr,  we  mtut  have  a  spell 

For  yonr  tongue;  it  runs  too  fleet 

I  do  know  your  pranks  rig^t  welL 
SaJtyr.  Not  so  nimbly  as  your  feet, 

When  about  the  cream-bowls  sweet, 

Tou  and  all  your  elves  do  meet 

This  Is  Mab,  the  mistress  feiiy, 

That  doth  nightly  rob  the  dairy. 

She  can  start  our  fhrnkllns*  dan^ters 

In  their  sleep  with  shrieks  and  laughter— 

And,  on  sweet  St  Agnes'  night, 

Feed  them  with  a  promised  sight — 

Some  of  husbands,  some  of  lovers, 
^  Which  an  empty  dream  discovers. 
*  And  in  hopes  that  you  would  come  here 

Yeeter  eve,  the  lady  Summer  ^ 

She  invited  to  a  banquet. 

(  In  aDuslon  to  tbe  fact  that  Anne  of  Den-     mer-eve.  but  did  not  arrive  till  tfaa  evcnUag 
mark  was  expected  at  Althorpe  on  Midsum*     of  Midsummer-day. 
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Fladnf.  MiitnB,  fhto  k  onlj  fptte^ 

For  70a  wonkl  not,  ycftsnili^^ 
Ktai  him  at  the  ooGk-«lrat  light. 
Qmm  Moib.  Fairtei,  pinch  htm  black  and  Mot  I 
Now  7<m  hkyt  falQ»  maka  him  me." 

The  fairies  pincbed  him,  and  he  lan  away,  ayiiig  for  mercy,  into  ike 
wood*    Queen  Mab  then  addressed  her  majesty  ^-« 

*  P«rdoD.  Ia47.  thla  wild  itmin. 
Oommoo  to  the  ^^Ifan  train. 
That  do  lUp  ahofot  Uaia  platai. 
ElT«i^  applj  to  your  STTB  afdn; 
Anl  whilit  aoma  do  hop  tlM  rliic» 
Soma  ahall  plaj.  whik  aoBM  ihaU  ili« 
Orlana'k  weloominc. 

80M  10  TBE  Qumni 
ThlaiiihflkthiBiiriM^ 
In  whoaa  world  of  gnoi^ 


That  vecfliTea  bar  happj  be. 

For  with  no  tarn 
Than  a  Ungdom'a  happtiwrn 
Doth  iba  oar  hooaahoUi  blM^ 
And  onn  abore  tha  rmt. 
Loi«liTBOriaM!i 
T*  aneed  (whom  dm  anooMda)  oar  late  Dian^* 

The  masque  then  led  to  the  desirable  incident  of  presenting  the  qnsen 

with  a  jewel,  which  was  thus  elegantly  effected  : — 

•  Qmem  MbA.   If  adami.  now,  an  and  to  make^ 
Ddsn  a  rimpio  gift  to  taka^ 
OnlyfbrthafUxlm'aaka^ 
Who  abont  yon  atUl  ibaU  waka. 
Tla  dona  onlj  to  aoppljr 
Hia  hnpairad  coaTtfl^7> 
Who,  ainoB  lliamTim  did  die,* 
Balh  not  brook'd  a  la4j^  ty% 
Nor  aUowtd  about  hla  plaoa 
Aiqr  of  tha  famala  raoe. 
On]j  wo  ara  free  to  traea 
All  Ma  groondi,  aa  ha  to  cfaam ; 
For  whlcb  boonty  to  xm  knt, 
or  him  nn'knowladcBd  or  nnant, 
Wa  pr^and  thii  oompllmmt" 

Mab  then  presented  her  majesty  with  the  jewel,  and  after  dae  warning 
that  fairy-gifts  were  never  to  be  mentioned,  she  and  her  df es  performed 
fantastic  roundels,  and  departed  into  the  thicket  with  these  words : — 

*  Hlghact,  happiert  qneeo.  IkreweU ! 
Bat  be  sure  you  do  not  tell." 


1  Ben  Jmmaa,  tiia  poet  of  Anna  of  Den>  poetic  flctioo.    He  loat  her  in  159T :  she  Wt 

mark,  cdebraind  her  under  the  nameo  of  him  eaveral  children,  bat  thoo^  bo  loryiTed 

Oriana  f"**  PHI*«***«^    Bj  "our  lata  Uaoa."  ber  tUx^  yeare,  he  never  made  a  woood 

be  all"*'***  to  queen  EUai^Kth.  cboica.    Sir  Robert  Spencer  waa  ennobled 

*  The  grief  of  Sir  Bobert  Spencer  for  the  eoon  after  this  elegant  reception  of  the  queen : 

A— ♦!»  of  hia  bdoved  oonMrt  Tiiamyra,  the  he  is  sapposed  to  have  been  absent  at  this 

Affffttmr  of  ^r   Francis  Willoogfabsr,  ttaoa  Janctare.~iS;ee  Nichols'  Progresses. 
bMtt^ifnUy  alloded  to  by  Ben  Jonion.  was  no 
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The  satyr,  on  the  departure  of  his  £ur  enemies,  then  skipped  out  of 
the  wood,  and  after  some  preamhle,  intiodaoed  the  heir  of  Sir  Kobert 
Spencer,  a  hoy  of  twelve  years  old,  leading  a  dog  at  the  head  of  a  troop 
of  young  feresterB,  the  sons  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  dressed  in 
hunter's  garb.  The  youthlol  lord  was  presented  to  prinoe  Henry^  and 
made  obeisance  to  his  royal  guests,  while  the  satyr  pronounced  these 
wwds: — 

^  8ee^  for  inrtane,  wbcn  he  amds 
His  MO.  bis  heir,  who  homhly  bendft. 
Low  as  is  his  fkttwr^  esrtti. 
To  the  queen  that  ga^e  joa  liirth. 
Blse  up^  sh,  I  will  betraj 
All  I  think  yoa  have  to  say : 
That  your  fttfaer  giires  you  here 
(Freely  as  to  him  yoa  wen) 
To  the  service  of  this  prince ; 
And  with  yon,  these  instramenta 
or  his  wild  and  eylnn  trade. 
The  bow  was  Phoebe's  and  the  hoin 
By  Orion  often  worn ; 
The  dog  of  Spartan  breed,  and  good 
As  can  rivg  within  *  wood* — 
Thence  his  name  is  ;i  yon  shall  iiy 
How  he  hnnteth  instantly. 
Bat  perhaps  tbe  qneen,  yonr  mbther» 
Bather  doth  affect  some  other 
Sport  than  ooorsing  ?    We  wHl  prove 
Which  her  highness  most  doth  love. 
Hunters,  let  the  woods  resound ; 
They  shall  have  their  welcome  crown'd 
With  a  brace  of  bodes  to  groond." 

At  this  point,  the  woods  of  Althorpe  rang  with  the  music  of  horns,  and 
a  brace  of  fine  deer  being  turned  out,  ''were  fortunately  killed,"  adds 
Ben  Jonson,  ''just  as  they  were  meant  to  be,  in  the  sight  of  her  majesty 
queen  Anne." 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  it  is  emphatically  noted  that  the 
queen  rested.  But  little  rest  was  there  for  her  on  the  morrow,  when 
the  population  of  the  mid-counties  thronged  to  Althorpe,  and  sought 
audience  in  such  numbers,  that  tbe  rest  of  Ben  Jensen's  entertainment 
could  not  be  heard  or  seen.  A  comic  address  was  prepared,  to  be  spoken 
by  "  Nobody,"  who  ushered  in  a  ballet  of  country  morris-dancers.  "  No- 
body **  was  attired  in  a  pair  of  trunk  hose,  which  came  up  to  his  neck, 
his  arms  were  put  through  the  pockets,  his  face  was  extinguished  with  a 
hat  that  came  down  to  his  chin.    His  address  commenced  with — 

**  If  my  outside  move  your  laughter. 
Pray,  Jove,  my  inside  be  thereafter. 
Queen,  prince,  duke,  earls, 
Countesses,  yon  courtly  pearls  I 


1  The  name  of  the  dog  presented  to  princa     Shakeqware  and  Milton,  but  the  Hidimmmffi 
Henry  was  "  Ringwood."    Tbe  whole  of  this     Night's  Dream  certainly  preceded  ik 
masque  raises    alternate   remembrance    of 
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And  1  bope  DO  moftal  dn 

IflpuilMiUdtesin: 

FAir.Mlatodbeyeftlll 

At  thla  tiiiM  it  doih  boftU, 

We  an  ualier  to  «  morri^ 

A  kbid  of  muqaa^  wberaof  food  olon  to 

In  the  coontiy  bm  about" 

But  here  the  throng  of  country  gentry,  presnog  to  pay  their  homtge  to 

their  new  queen,  oyerwhelmed  the  morris-dancerB  ahove  mentioDed,  and 

reduced  Mr.  Nobody  to  his  original  insignificance  by  cutting  short  the 

remainder  of  his  harangue.    There  was  likewise  an  address  to  the  queen, 

prepared  for  a  youth  who  headed  a  deputation  of  boys,  the  sons  of  the 

neighbouring  gentry : — 

*  And  wU  700  tbon,  mirror  of  qoMH^  dqMrtf 
Shall  notblng  ataj  700  ?    Kot  my  maater^  beart, 
WMcfa  panta  to  loae  the  comfort  of  jroor  Ugbt, 
And  aee  bia  di7»  en  tt  be  oU.  grow  night  P' 

PoDce  Henry  was  then  addressed : — 

■*  And  yon,  dear  lord,  on  whom  my  eager  eye 
Doth  fted  itaelt  but  cannot  eatiaQr ; 
Oh,  dMot  up  ftat  in  ipirft  aa  in  yeara. 
That  when  upon  lier  heed  prood  Bnrope  wean 
Her  stateUeet  tire,  yon  may  vpptu  thereon 
Tbe  ridieet  gem.  withoot  a  pantgon. 
Shine  bright  and  Used  aa  the  Aretio  itar, 
▲nd  when  Blow  Time  bath  made  yon  fit  for  war. 
Look  over  the  adt  ocean,  and  think  where 
Ton  may  bat  lead  ne  forth  who  grow  np  bere.> 
Againat  a  dey  when  oar  offlcionB  cwordi 
Shall  qwak  our  actiona  better  than  oar  worda.** 

Such  was  the  first  introdftction  to  Anne  of  Denmark  of  the  poetic  genius 
of  her  era,  which  shone  so  brightly  during  the  reigns  of  her  husband  and 
her  son.  To  do  her  justice,  she  appreciated  the  noble  powers  of  him  who 
was  only  seoond  to  Shakespeare :  Ben  Jonson  was  henceforth  the  queen's 
poet  par  excellence^  and  the  author  of  most  of  the  beautiful  masques  with 
which  she  afterwards  amused  her  court. 

"Pronx  Althorpe,"  continues  the  journal  of  lady  Anne  Clifford,  <*  the 
queen  went  to  Sir  Fermor  Hatton's,'  where  the  king  met  her,  and  there 
was  such  an  infinite  company  of  lords  and  ladies,  and  other  people,  that 
the  country  scarcely  could  lodge  them.  From  thence  the  court  removed, 
and  were  banqueted  with  great  royalty  by  my  father  [George  earl  of 
Cumberland]  at  Grafton,  where  the  king  and  queen  were  entertained 
\cith  speeches  and  delicate  presents."  Grafton,  Uie  ancient  royal  seat  so 
linked  to  the  memory  of  queen  Elizabeth  Woodville,  was  now  the  pro* 
perty  of  that  splendid  nobleman  George  Clifford,  earl  of  Cumberland, 
who,  with  singular  versatility,  distinguished  himself  on  land  and  sea  as 

>  It  will  be  nauembcrod,  that  tbcee  mik      the  age  of  prince  Henry. 
Jcstic  Teraes  were  writfcm  f«»r  the  young  gen-         *  Mr.  Nlcholi^  In  his  Progreewa,  cays  Sir 
tleuMen  of  Norttuunptonbhire,  who  wereabuo^     George  Feimor. 
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**  chevalier  at  tournaments,  raffling  gallant  at  oonrt,  gambler,  author, 
pirate,  and  maritime  discoTerer."  It  may  rationally  be  supposed,  that 
the  **  woman  who  owned  him  **  tvas  to  be  pitied  I  Such,  indeed,  was  the 
case,  for  a  few  curious  scenes  took  place  at  Grafton  illustrative  of  the 
matrimonial  infelicity  of  the  redoubted  Clifford  of  Cumberland's  wedded 
lady  while  Anne  of  Denmark  sojoumed  there.  The  countess  of  Cumber- 
land, who  had  previously  been  presented  to  her  majesty,  joined  the 
royal  party  at  Grafton,  thinking  that  her  lord,  at  such  a  time,  could  not 
deny  her  the  proper  privilege  of  doing  the  honours  of  her  own  house. 
She  was  mistaken :  earl  George  merely  tolerated  the  presence  of  the 
wife  whom  he  hated.  **  My  mother  was  at  Grafton,"  says  her  daughter, 
lady  Anne,  '*  but  not  held  as  the  mistress  of  the  house  by  reason  of  the' 
difference  between  my  lord  and  her,  which  was  grown  to  a  great  height.** 
Besides  playing  the  courteous  host  to  his  royal  guests,  earl  George  found 
time  nearly  to  demolish  Henry  Alexander,  one  of  their  majesties' 
Scottish  favourites,  who  ventured  to  break  a  lance  with  ''Clifford  of 
Cumberland"  in  the  jousts,  which  formed  part  of  the  entertainment— 
stirring  emplo3rments  for  the  hottest  midsummer  that  ever  shone  on  a 
royal  progress !  Lady  Cumberland  found  no  shelter  for  the  night  in  her 
own  house  at  Grafton,  and  took  refuge  with  her  daughter  at  Dr.  Chal-* 
loner's,  of  Amersham,  an  old  friend  of  her  &ther  the  earl  of  Bedford. 
**  The  next  day,"  resumes  kdy  Anne,  **  many  great  ladies  met  the  queen 
to  kiss  her  hand."  It  was  at  Salden-bouse,  the  seat  of  the  Forteecues. 
She  further  observes,  "  that  queen  Anne  gave  great  dissatis&ction  for 
slighting  the  stately  old  dames  of  Elizabeth's  court,  and  bestowing  all 
her  attention  on  young  sprightly  women  of  her  own  age."  This,  if  im«' 
politic,  was  by  no  means  unnatural,  since  Anne  was  but  twenty<-eight 
when  she  became  queen  of  England. 

The  royal  prepress  ended  at  Windsor-castle,  where  the  king  held  a 
solemn  chapter  of  the  Garter,  July  2,  when  he  made  his  son  prinoe 
Henry  knight  of  the  order,  with  the  duke  of  Lennox  and  other  nobles. 
Half  a  century  had  elapsed  since  a  king  of  England, had  held  one  of 
these  high  festivals.  The  prince  was  presented  to  his  royal  mother  in 
his  robes  of  the  Grarter,  which  he  was  considered  especially  to  become. 
The  queen's  brother,  the  king  of  Denmark,  was  likewise  elected  to  the 
order.  .  The  princess  Elizabeth  and  lady  Anne  Clifford  stood  togetiier 
in  the  ''shrine" *  in  the  great  hall,  to  behold  the  feast ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  that  the  queen,  her  daughter,  or  ladies  appeared  in  any  way  at 
this  celebration,  excepting  as  spectators.  The  queen  held  a  great  court 
at  Windsor,  where  all  the  nobility  of  England  were  presented  to  her. 
The  unhealthy  state  of  the  metropolis  kept  the  court  at  a  distance,  the 
grtet  heat  of  the  weather  having  produced  many  instances  of  tlic 
plague. 

>  This  WM,  perfai^  lome  relic  of  catboUcitm  since  removed. 
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The  very  day  of  the  great  Garter  festival,  the  hatred  and  jealousy 
which  had,  daring  the  progress,  hegun  to  show  itself  hetween  the  KngUsh 
sod  SoottiiBh  nohles  broke  out,  and  some  sharp  quarrels  took  place  while 
they  were  settling  themselves  in  their  several  lodgings  in  the  royal 
castle;  and  when  these  feuds  were,  with  much  exertion,  pacified,  the 
next  day  the  English  nobles  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  and 
not  only  with  one  another,  but  with  the  queen  herself,    ^he^  instead  of 
feeling  her  way  on  the  unknown  ground,  and  with  delicate  tact  aooom- 
modating  differences  rather  than  inflaming  them,  plunged  headiong  at 
ODoe  into  a  stock  dispute  on  which  party  spirit  still  ran  high,  and 
expressed  her  opinion  of  the  rash  conduct  of  the  late  earl  of  Essex.   The 
queen's  observation  was  ungracioua,  if  not  ungrateful,  for  Essex  had 
been  a  faithful  supporter  of  king  Jamee*s  title  to  the  throne  of  England. 
Lord  Southampton,  the  friend  of  Essex,  took  fire,  and  retorted  fiercely 
that  **  If  her  majesty  made  herself  a  party  agpdnst  the  friends  of  Essex, 
of  coarse  they  were  bound  to  submit ;  but  none  of  their  private  enemies 
durst  thus  have  expressed  themselves."    Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  a  pro- 
fessed enemy  of  Essex,  imagined  that  this  defiance  was  peculiarly 
addressed  to  him.    He  made  a  sharp  reply  !  the  lie  was  exchanged  on 
the  spot  between  these  fiery  spirits,  in  the  queen's  prasence,  and  a 
personal  combat  was  likely  to  ensue.  The  queen,  who  was  not  cdebrated 
for  mnch  foresight,  had  certainly  not  calculated  on  the  result  of  her 
observation.    She  was  astonished  at  the  storm  her  careless  words  had 
raised  on  a  sudden ;  but,  nevertheless,  assumed  a  tone  of  royal  command, 
bade  the  bell^rente  "remember  where  they  were,*  and  forthwith 
ordered  them  off  to  their  sleeping  apartments,  escorted  by  her  guards. 
Such  was  the  inauspicious  commencement  of  the  firet  drawing-room 
held  by  Anne  of  Denmark  as  queen  of  England.     The  next  day  the 
delinquents  were  summoned  into  the  oouncil*chamber  at  Windsor, 
and  were  severely  lectured  by  the  king  for  the  wrong  and  injury 
they  had  offered  to  her  majesty.    They  were,  as  a  punishment,  con« 
fined   lor  a  short  time  in  the  Tower,   from  whence  the  king  had 
very  recently  released  lord  Southampton,  who  had  been  prisoner  there 
since  the  execntaon  of  Essex.    It  is  probable  that  this  quarrel  was 
connected  witb  the  mysterious  plot  discovered  a  few  days  after,  in 
which  lord  Grey,  lord  CoUiam,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  the  faction 
which  had  brought  Essex  to  the  block,  were  deeply  implicated.    Their 
object  was  to  prevent  the  c(»onation  of  the  king  and  queen,  and 
effect  a  revolution  in  favour  of  lady  Arabella  Stuart.    The  king  did  not 
confine  his  reproofs  to  the  contumacious  English  lords;  he  likewise 
blamed  the  queen  for  her  hastiness.    These  dreumstanoes  gave  rise  to 
an  angry  epistle  from  her  majesty,  beginning  with  a  stiff  3»r,  instead  of 
her  usual  loving  address  to  her  regal  spouse  of  My  heart.    The  witness 
to  whom  she  appeals  in  her  billet  is  Sir  Roger  Aston — a  favourite  and 
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factotum  ia  the  royal  household,  who  was,  witiial,  the  bearer  of  the 
despatch.  Although  her  words  would  induce  the  supposition,  she  is 
certainly  not  angry  with  Sir  Roger  Aston,  but  with  the  king  liimself  for 
receiving  one  of  the  noblemen  who  had  defied  her,  with  whom  his 
majesty  considered  it  politic  to  remain  on  good  terms.  The  queen's 
letter  is  much  scribbled,  as  it  was  evidently  written  in  an  access  of 
choler : — 

Queen  Anne  to  King  Jaheb.^ 
«  Sir, 

"  What  I  have  said  to  Sir  Roger  is  irew :  I  could  not  but  think  it 
strange  that  any  about  your  majesty  durst  presume  to  bring  near  wher« 
your  ma^  is,  one  that  had  offered  me  such  a  publicke  scorn,  for  honore 
goia  [goes]  before  lyfe,  I  must  ever  thing  [think].  So  htMnUe  [humbly] 
kissing  your  majestie's  hands,  I  rest  ever  yours, 

"  I  refarre  the  rest  to  Sir  Roger,"  **  Anna,  R. 

The  approaching  coronation  fortunately  absorbed  all  the  queen's 
attention,  and  forced  her  to  forget  this  wrangle  with  her  new  subjects. 
St.  James's-day  was  appointed  for  the  ceremony,  but  fears  of  pestilence, 
besides  the  discovery  of  the  revolutionary  plot  of  Cobham  and  Raleigh, 
threatened  to  diminish  its  splendours.  The  court  had  left  Windsor- 
castle  and  were  abiding  at  Hampton-court,  when  several  persons  died  of 
the  plague,  in  the  tents  pitched  for  the  accommodation  of  some  of  the 
queen's  servants  at  the  gates  of  the  palace.  The  king  issued,  in  conse- 
quence, several  sanitary  proclamations,  and,  as  much  for  fear  of  plots  as 
of  the  plague,  required  the  nobility  to  retrench  their  retinues  to  the 
smallest  possible  numbers,  and  the  attendance  of  all  those  who  had  not 
positive  claims  and  offices  was  declined.  When  their  majesties  removed 
to  St.  James's,  about  the  23rd  of  July,  the  king  made  knights  of  the 
Bath  for  the  occasion,  at  that  palace,  instead  of  holding  court  at  the 
'i'ower.  He  forbade  the  usual  fair  to  be  held  adjacent,  called  in  ancient 
time  **  St.  James's  fair,"  lest  the  pestilence  should  be  increased  by  it. 
These  precautions  were  not  without  cause,  for  the  plague,  which  had 
been  dallying  with  London  at  various  times,  in  unhealthy  seasons,  during 
the  last  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  now  concentrated  its  powers,  and 
began  to  rage  in  London,  during  the  coronation-week,  with  a  violence 
only  equalled  by  the  pestilence  called  "  the  black  death  "  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  king's  coronation,  although  a  ceremony  more  than  usually 
requisite  in  his  case,  had  been  delayed  from  time  to  time ;  and  when  It 
did  take  place,  the  ancient  procession  from  the  Tower,  through  the  City 
to  Westminster,  was,  for  the  first  time,  dispensed  with,  on  account  of  the 
infected  state  of  the  metropolis,  to  the  infinite  disappointment  of  the 
populace,  who  were  extremely  desirous  of  beholding  their  new  king,  his 
1  This  is  taken  ftx)m  the  fao-simile  published  by  the  Maiiluid  CloIX 
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queen  (still  a  young  and  pretty  woman),  and  their  children.  Thv 
lamentations  of  London  for  this  disappointment,  and  its  cause,  were  not 
inelegantly  rendered  by  Henry  Petowe,  in  his  poem  on  the  coronation, 
called  England's  Gtesar : — ^ 

,**  ThonBands  of  treasure  had  her  bonatj  wveted. 

In  honour  of  her  king  to  welcome  him; 
Bat,  woe  is  she !  that  honour  is  not  tasted. 

For  royal  James  on  dlyer  Thames  doth  swim. 
The  water  hath  that  glory— for  he  glides 

Upon  those  pearly  streams  unto  his  crown* 
Looking  with  pi^  on  her  as  he  rides. 

Saying,  *  Alas !  she  should  have  this  renown  !* 
So  well  he  knew  that  wofui  London  loved  blm, 
That  her  distress  unto  companion  moved  him." 


en 


A  promise  was  made  that,  after  the  pestilence  had  abated,  the  king 
the  queen,  and  prince  Henry  should  visit  the  City,  and  share  in  the  high 
festival  the  civic  authorities  were  to  prepare  for  them ;  and  this  took 
place  with  great  splendour  in  the  succeeding  spring.  Thus  the  original 
procession  of  the  English  sovereign  through  the  metropolis  from  the 
Tower,  which  had  been  observed  from  a  very  early  period  as  a  recognition 
by  the  citizens,  was  for  the  first  time  infringed  through  the  accident  of 
the  plague. 

No  queen-consort  had  been  crowned  since  the  days  of  Anne  Boleyn ; 
neither  had  any  king  and  queen  been  crowned  together  since  Henry  V  III. 
and  Katharine  of  Arragon;  yet  the  dreadful  state  of  the  pestilence 
restrained  public  curiosity  so  much,  that  the  august  ceremony  of  the 
double  coronation  was  almost  performed  in  private.  The  royal  party 
went  by  water,  the  short  distance  between  Whitehall-stairs  and  the 
privy-stairs  of  Westminster-palace,  on  the  morning  of  the  coronation ; 
their  only  processions  were,  therefore,  the  short  distance  between  the 
abbey  and  the  halL  A  describer  of  the  scene  '  mentions  **  that  queen 
Anne  went  to  the  coronation  with  her  seemly  hair  down -hanging  on  her 
princely  shoulders,  and  on  her  head  a  crownet  of  gold.  She  so  mildly 
sainted  her  new  subjects  that  the  women,  weeping,  cried  out  with  one 
voice,  *  God  bless  the  royal  queen !  Welcome  to  England,  long  to  live 
and  continue !' " 

At  her  coronation,  queen  Anne  gave  great  scandal  to  her  new  subjects, 
by  refusing  to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church 
of  England,'  which  refusal  caused  her  majesty  to  be  grievously  suspected 
of  an  "affection  to  popery."  The  religious  pliability  of  the  queen  had 
been  already  too  considerably  tested ;  she  had  been  required  in  Scotland 
to  forsake  the  Lutheran  faith,  in  which  she  had  been  educated,  for  the 
Galyimstic ;  now  she  was  required  to  communicate  with  the  church  of 

^  Set  the  reprint  of  thto  scarce  tract  in  >  Gilbert  Dngdale.  See  Nichols*  Piograbaeti 

mdmb*  excellent  woric,  the  Progresses  of         *  Birch's  State  Papers. 
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England.  If  she  thought  three  changes  of  creed  too  much  even  for  three 
crowns,  her  moral  principles  were  the  more  respectahle.  It  ought  to  he 
added,  that  the  prelates  of  the  English  ohurch  were  satisfied  with  her 
religious  principles.  *'  We  have  not  the  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh,  of  an 
idolatrous  king,  nor  fear  we  strange  women  to  steal  away  king  James's 
heart  from  God ;  hut  a  queen  as  of  a  royal,'80  of  a  religious  stock,  pro- 
fessing the  gospel  of  Christ  with  him — ^a  mirror  of  true  modesty,  a  queen 
of  hounty,  heloved  hy  the  people.**  This  panegyric  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  bishop  of  Winchester.* 

A  more  rational  suspicion  was  raised  by  the  report  of  her  having 
received  a  present  of  pictures  and  other  trinkets  from  the  pope,  through 
Sir  Anthony  Standen  ;*  but  though  the  pope  was  the  head  of  the  Boman 
church,  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  patron  of  vertu,  and  his.  metropolis 
the  centre  of  the  fine  arts,  of  which  Anne  of  Denmark  was  an  aident 
patroness.  . 


CHAPTER  III. 

Upwabims  of  half  a  century  had  elapsed  since  a  queen-consort  had 
existed  in  England,  and  her  privileges  and  endowments  had  become 
almost  obsolete.  An  active  inquisition  was  therefore  instituted  by  king 
James,  at  his  accession,  regarding  the  lands  and  dower  to  which  his 
consort  was  entitled.  Sir  Robert  Cecil  examined  state  documents  as  £Eur 
back  as  the  era  of  Katharine  of  Valois,  queen  of  Henry  Y.,  but  the 
dower  of  Katharine  of  Arragon  proved  the  model  from  which  that  of 
Anne  of  Denmark  was  settled.  The  income  of  Katharine  of  Arragon, 
when  queen,  amounted  to  5,5002.  per  annum.  The  manors  which 
pertained  to  this  dower  were  settled  on  Anne  of  Denmark,  in  addition  to 
which  she  had  Somerset-house,  Hatfield,  and  the  royal  palaces  of  Ponte- 
fract  an<i  Noncruch.  This  jointure  amounted  to  6,376/.  ^*  The  whole 
was  to  be  expended,**  as  Cecil  remarks,  *'in  wages  to  her  servants, 
apparel  to  herself,  and  gratuities,  the  king  charging  himself  with  all  her 
other  expenses  of  household  and  stable.**  Anne  still  enjoyed  her  dower 
as  queen  of  Scotland.  Her  private  residence  in  London  was  Somerset- 
house  (named,  after  she  became  queen-consort,  Denmark-house),  where 
she  afterwards  expended  a  large  sum  in  improvements  and  embellish- 
ments. Twelve  councillors  were  appointed  to  assist  the  queen  in  r^u- 
lating  the  expenditure  of  her  dower;  and,  according  to  the  circular 
despatches  to  these  functionaries,  ''Her  princely  desire  and  pleasure 
was  signified,  that  when  her  majesty's  abode  was  better  settled,  and  the 
infection  [of  the  plague]  was  less  rife,  that  the  knights  of  her  council 

1  iVei«ce  to  the  Works  of  King  James.  *  Birch's  State  Pftpem 
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should  repair  to  oourt,  there  to  kiss  her  royal  hand,  and  to  receive  such 
charge  for  her  service  aa  would  he  thought  adviaahle."  ^ 

''Now/'  says  a  courtly  correspondent,  "I  must  give  you  a  little 
touch  of  the  feminine  commonwealth,  called  the  household  of  our  queen. 
You  must  know,  we  have  ladies  of  divers  degrees  of  favour — some  for 
the  private  chamber  [sitting-room],  some  for  the  drawing-chamber,  som^ 
for  the  bedchamber,  and  some  whose  appointments  have  do  certain 
station,  and  of  these  only  are  lady  Ambella  and  my  wife  Qady  Worcester}. 
My  lady  Bedford  holdeth  fast  to  the  bedchamber ;  lady  Hertford  fain 
would,  but  her  husband  hath  called  her  home.  Lady  Derby  (the 
younger),  lady  Suffolk,  lady  Bich,  lady  Nottingham,  lady  Susan  de 
Vere,  lady  Walsingham,  (and  of  late)  lady  Southwell^  for  the  drawing- 
chamber  ;  all  the  icst  for  the  private  chamber,  when  they  are  not  shut 
out,  for  many  times  the  king  and  queen  lock  their  dootv.  But  the 
plotting  and  malice  among  these  ladies  is  so  great,  that  I  think  envy 
hath  tied  an  invisible  snake  about  their  necks,  to  sting  each  other  to 
death.  For  the  present,  there  are  now  five  maids,  Carey,  Middlemore, 
Woodhouse,  Ghirgrave,  and  Roper ;  the  sixth  is  determined,  but  not 
come.  GKxl  send  them  good  fortune,  for  as  yet  they  have  no  mother ! '' ' 
In  Anne  of  Denmark's  household  was  an  office  filled  by  an  old  lady, 
called  **■  the  mother  of  the  maids  " — a  functionary  whose  vocation  was 
to  keep  the  fair  bevy  in  order.* 

The  gem  and  star  of  the  court  of  queen  Anne  was  lady  Arabella 
Stuart.  She  was,  through  her  grandfather,  Matthew  earl  of  Lennox, 
closely  connected  with  the  throne  of  Scotland,  while,  by  her  descent 
from  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  she  was  next  heir  to  that  of  Eng- 
land, after  James  I.  and  his  family.  Before  king  James  arrived  in 
En^nd,  the  wild  plot  for  setting  lady  ArabelU  on  the  throne  of 
England  had  been  concocted  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  lord  Gobham,  lord 
Grey,  and  others  of  that  faction  which  had  brought  the  earl  of  Essex  to 
the  block  in  the  preceding  reign.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  liberty 
taken  with  the  name  of  lady  Arabella  by  the  conspirators  had  the 
sii^test  ill  effect  on  the  mind  of  James  L ;  so  thoroughly  convinced  was 
he  of  her  innocence,  that  he  distinguished  her  with  &vour,  and  allowed 
her  the  rank,  which  was  her  due,  of  first  lady  at  courts  in  precedence, 
next  to  his  queen  during  the  tutelage  of  the  princess-royal,  Elizabeth, 
whose  state-govemoRS  she  was,  with  a  liberal  income. 

While  describing  the  queen's  household,  her  private  secretary  and 
master  of  requests,  Mr.  William  Fowler,^  must  not  be  forgott^  n.  How 
she  came  by  so  pragmatical  a  coxcomb  in  a  station  which  required,  at 

*  Lodge.  perfidioui  lettere  to   Burleigh    have  been 

*  IbUL  Letters  of  the  earl  of  Worcester,  quoted,  was  one  of  James  L's  gentlemen  at 
MrT.  Edraoulea,  Mr.  speaker  Crew.  uie  time  of  his  marriage.    OflBdals  of  the 

s  lUd.  name  of  Fowler  were  likewise  in  the  familiea 

*  IboiMs  Fowler,  an  ^igllsb  spy,  whose     of  Edward  YL  aiid  lady  Mai|pffet  Do\:«lRa. 
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all  tiraefl,  good  sense  and  delicate  tact,  is  not  exactly  defined,  but  we 
suppose  he  was  drafted  from  her  Scotch  establishment ;  and  having  a 
southern  name,  and  connections  long  used  to  the  English  court,  he  was 
retained,  when  many  a  douce  and  faithful  Soot  was  dismissed  to  humour 
the  English  jealousy.  The  passion  of  this  presuming  official  for  lady 
Arabella  Stuart  formed  the  amusement  of  the  court  of  Anne  of  Denmark. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Secretary  Fowlet 
used  to  communicate  the  compliments,  or  commands,  of  his  royal  mistress 
queen  Anne  to  the  magnates  of  the  English  court : — 

**To  THE  Earl  and  Countess  of  Shbewsbuby.^ 

"May  it  please  your  Honours, 
"  True  it  is  that  I  did,  with  all  respect,  present  your  honours'  humble 
duties,  accompanied  with  your  fervent  prayers,  for  and  to  her  majesty, 
who  not  only  lovingly  accepted  of  them,  but  did  demand  of  me  *  if  I  had 
any  letters  from  your  h(Hiour8  ?*  Which  being  excused  by  me,  through 
your  reverent  regards  for  her  avoiding  always  presumption  and  impor- 
tunity," the  queen  answered,  *  that  in  case  your  honours  had  written 
unto  her,  she  should  have  returned  you  answer  in  the  same  manner ;' 
and  I  had  commission  to  assure  both  your  honours  '  of  her  constant 
affections  towards  you,  both  in  absence  and  in  time  coming.'  So  that 
your  honours  shall  do  well  to  continue  her  purchased  [obtained]  afifec- 
tion  by  such  officious  insinuations,  which  will  be  thankfully  embraced  ; 
to  which,  if  I  may  give  or  bring  any  increase,  I  shall  think  me  happy  in 
such  occasions  to  serve  and  honour  you.*' 

After  the  coronation,  the  king  and  queen  dined  at  the  lodge  at 
Ditchley,  with  Sir  Henry  Lee,  on  their  progress  to  Woodstock-palace, 
where  they  remained  till  the  middle  of  September.  Yet  the  pestilence 
seemed  to  pursue  their  steps,  and  again  great  alarm  was  occasioned 
by  several  servants  dying  of  the  plague  in  the  tents  at  the  palace- 
gateways.  The  queen's  court  was,  nevertheless,  brilliant  with  foreign 
ambassadors-extraordinary,  who  came  on  errands  of  congratulation. 
Count  Aremberg  was  sent,  to  compliment  her  on  the  king's  accession 
from  the  sovereigns  of  Flanders,  the  archduke  Albert,  and  the  infanta 
Clara  Eugenia :  he  presented  her  with  the  miniatures  of  their  imperial 
highnesses,  most  excellently  drawn.'  The  Spanish  ambassador,  too,  was 
in  attendance ;  and,  sad  to  say,  was  in  far  greater  favour  with  queen 
Anne  and  her  ladies  than  the  illustrious  Sully,  who  (under  the  title  of 
the  marquis  de  Rosny)  had  lately  been  on  especial  embassy  of  congra- 
tulation from  his  master,  Henry  the  Great    Queen  Anne,  and  even  the 

1  Lodge's  Jllnstrations.  sinantioDs,''  is  not  meant  repruachftilly,  bat 

s  He  merely  meant  to  say  that  he  had  as  a  trope  of  high  euphnistiral  elegance. 

told  the  queen  he  had  hruaght  no  tetters  ^  l.t-iter  of  lady  Arabella  Stuart;  Lodge** 

from  either  lord  or  Ituly  Shrewsbury.     His  lUustrationB. 

Blanniug-looking    pbrube   of   "officious  in* 
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highly-gifted  Arabella,  joined  in  preferring  to  Sully  the  ambassador  of 
Spain — a  coxcomb  of  the  first  water,  who  distributed  embroidered 
Spanish  gloves  to  the  ladies,  and  perfumed  leather  jerkins  to  the  gentle- 
men of  the  q'i«en*s  court,  a  mode  of  proceeding  which  made  him  very 
popular  with  them.  So  much  for  the  appreciation  of  contemporaries ! 
They  preferred  this  trifler  to  "him  of  the  pen  and  the  sword,"  the 
warrior-statesman  and  historian  of  his  times,  whose  renown  is  as  im- 
mortal as  that  of  his  royal  master  and  friend  Henry  the  Great,  and,  in 
troth,  is  far  better  deserved. 

The  brother  of  Queen  Anne,  Ulric  duke  of  Holstein,  had  arrived  to 
congratulate  his  sister.  He  was  reckoned  comely,  but  as  his  dukedom 
was  merely  titular,  he  was  suspected  by  the  English  of  poverty — a 
deadly  sin  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Duke  Ulric  was  charmed  with 
lady  Arabella,  who  only  laughed  at  his  wooing,  and  called  him  "  the 
Datchkin  "  to  her  familiar  friends.  Although  she  flouted  the  brother, 
she  cherished  a  sincere  esteem  for  his  royal  sister,  whom  she  considered 
the  only  person  whose  manners  were  unexceptionable  at  her  own  court. . 
The  queen  became  very  popular  in  Oxfordshire,  by  giuciously  acknow- 
ledging the  acclamations  and  blessings  of  the  people  when  she  rode  out, 
taking  off  her  mask  ^  whenever  they  thronged  round  her,  and  speaking 
to  them  courteously,  after  the  example  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Lady 
Arabella  deprecated  the  idea  of  "  telling  tales  out  of  the  queen's  coach  ;'* 
but  this  intelligence  is  gathered  out  of  her  charming  letters,  which  rival 
those  of  madame  de  S^vign^. 

The  whole  court  removed  to  Winchester-palace  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, where  they  were  obliged  to  spend  the  entire  autumn — perhaps 
for  personal  security,  for  the  king  and  council  determined  that  the  con- 
8{Hnitors  of  the  Baleigh-Cobham  plot  should  be  tried  at  Winchester. 
These  precautions  imply  that  this  conspiracy  was  more  dangerous  than 
it  has  been  considered  in  after  times.  The  king  and  his  council  were 
wholly  absorbed  in  deep  deliberation  on  this  dismal  occasion ;  and  the 
abode  of  the  queen  and  her  ladies  in  the  antique  quarter  of  Winchester- 
palace,  called  "  the  queen's  side,"  was  very  dull,  and  devoid  of  amuse- 
ment. In  November  the  conspirators  were  brought  from  the  Tower  to 
Winchester  in  coaches,  when  the  populace  pelted  Raleigh  with  tobacco- 
pipes.2  The  king  had  contrived  a  curious  drama  in  real  life,  in  the 
coarse  of  which,  when  the  conspirators  condemned  to  death  were 
brought  on  the  scaffold,  they  were  separately  reprieved  from  death  by 
means  of  a  warrant  written  by  the  king's  hand,  and  sent  \jiy  his  faithful 
servant  Johnnie  Gibb,    It  was  the  first  time  such  an  experiment  of 

^  The  fiMMoQ  of  maakB,  worn  by  the  ladies  the  priests  had  been  put  to  death  at  Win- 
to  preierve  the  oomplezion  in  riding  or  hunt.  Chester  previously.  Raleigh  was,  during  the 
tog.  had  been  prevalent  troax  the  earliest  last  years  of  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  most  un- 
ynin  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  popular  men  in  England. 

'  L"dge's  lUtutratioDs.  George  Brooke  and 
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mercy  Lad  been  tried  by  an  English  sovereign,  but  had  king  James 
decimated  half  the  villages  in  a  country,  so  much  abuse  would  oertainly 
have  not  been  levelled  at  him  by  historians  who  wrote  in  his  century  as 
for  this  act.  The  sentences  of  these  conspirators,  who,  to  use  their  own 
words,  had  agreed  to*"  kill  the  king  and  his  cubs,"  were  commuted 
either  to  banishment  or  imprisonment.  Raleigh  was  not  among  those 
publicly  reprieved,  and  his  sentence  remained  to  be  put  in  force  against 
him  at  pleasure.  The  queen  regarded  him  with  pity  and  interest,  and 
he  owed  most  of  his  indulgences  to  her  intercession,^  through  which, 
though  a  prisoner  ih  the  Tower  circle,  he  retained  not  only  his  actual 
property,  but  his  income  of  200Z.  per  annum  as  governor  of  Jersey. 

Queen  Anne  and  her  ladies,  while  king  James  and  his  councillors 
were  deliberating  on  the  delinquencies  of  this  plot,  were  dull  and 
moped,  immured  in  Winchester-palace.  To  enliven  the  long  November 
evenings,  the  queen  and  her  maidens  constituted  a  mistress  of  the 
revels,  and  all  the  ladies  were  forced  to  tax  their  youthful  recollections, 
in  order  to  furnish  some  babyish  play  that  might  be  new  to  the  rest  of 
the  court.  They  played  at  "  Rise,  pig,  and  go ;" — "  One  penny  follow 
me ;"  and  **  I  pray,  my  lord,  give  me  a  course  in  your  park,**  and 
another  game  called  ^  Fire  1"  ^  They  began  these  amusements  at 
twilight,  and  did  not  cease  till  supper-time.  Such  were  the  queenly 
diversions  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  when  oppressed  with  ennui  in  the 
antique  palace  of  Winchester.  The  only  pastimes  the  queen  had  at 
this  time  were  the  entertainments  she  received  at  Basing-house,  where 
that  experienced  courtier  the  marquis  of  Winchester  gave  some  grand 
fgtes,  and  her  majesty  was  pleased  to  dance  indefatigably.  At  these 
balls  the  king's  fair  kinswoman,  the  lady  Margaret  Stuart,  conquered 
the  valiant  heart  of  the  ancient  hero  of  the  Armada,  lord  Howard  of 
Effingham.  The  queen  and  the  lady  Margaret  were  never  on  the  best 
of  terms,  and  we  shall  see,  hereafter,  that  their  differences  rose  to  a 
great  height.  The  king  made  himself  exceedingly  busy  in  promoting 
the  marriage  of  his  blooming  cousin  of  nineteen  with  the  great  captain 
who  had  out-numbered  the  years  allotted  to  man  by  the  Psalmist. 
Anne  of  Denmark  surveyed  the  whole  comedy,  in  which  her  king  was  a 
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>  Sir  Walter  BaldghiB  own  words,  regard- 
ing the  protection  the  queen  extended  to  him, 
are  as  follow,  in  a  letter  of  his  to  secretary 
Winwood,  quoted  in  fioweli's  Bemarkable 
Trials  in  Great  Britain,  p.  134 :  "The  queen's 
majesty  iufonned  herself  from,  the  beginning, 
of  the  nature  of  my  oflfences ;  and  the  king 
of  Denmark,  her  brother,  at  both  times  of  his 
being  here,  was  thoroughly  satisfied  of  mine 
Innocenpy :  they  would  never  otherwise  have 
moved  his  majesty  on  my  behalf."  He  like- 
wise mentioned  the  interest  prince.  Henry 
took  in  him,  and  added  **  The  wife,  brother, 
aud  son  of  a  king  do  not  use  to  sue  for  men 


suspect[ed]."  This  quotation  is  by  no  means 
brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  Kalelgh  was 
innocent  of  the  conspiracy  for  which  be  was 
tried,  but  to  show  that  queen  Anne  took  pity 
on  him  at  the  time  when  he  was  so  cruelly 
brow-beaten  and  reviled  by  Coke  ou  his  triaL 
Coke  was  not  Raleigh's  judge,  accoEdng  u 
the  common  version  of  history,  but  the  attor 
ney^general,  who  pleaded  on  ihe  side  of  the 
crown  against  the  conspirators.  His  judge 
was  lord  chtef-Justioe  Anderson,  who  behaved 
with  more  decency  towards  him. 

'  Autograph  letterof  lady  Arabella  StuarW 
quoted  in  Nichols*  Progresaefl  of  king  James. 
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▼ery  active  agent,  wiih  a  d^ree  of  laughing  scorn,  as  we  iiiay  gather 
from  her  lively  note  to  her  royal  spouse,  whom  she  designates  as 
Mercury,  and  the  lady  Margaret  and  her  mature  lover  as  Mars  and 
Venus.  There  is  some  flavour  of  Twelfth  Night,  or  As  Ton  Like  It,  io 
queen  Aime's  billet : — 

QuBSsr  Ain<nfi  to  thb  Kino.^ 

''Your  majesty's  letter  was  welcome  to  me.  I  have  been  as  glad  of 
the  £ur  weather  as  yourself.  In  the  last  part  of  your  letter  you  have 
guessed  right  that  I  would  laugh.  Who  would  not  laugh  both  at  the 
persons  and  the  subject?  but  more  so  at  so  well-chosen  a  Mercury  between 
Mars  and  Venus ;  and  you  know  that  women  can  hardly  keep  counsel. 
I  humbly  desire  your  majesty  to  tell  me  how  I  should  keep  this  secret 
that  have  already  told  it,  and  shall  tell  it  to  as  many  as  I  speak  with. 
If  I  were  a  poet,  I  would  make  a  song  of  it,  and  sing  it  to  tiie  tune  of 
'  Three  fools  well  met.'    So,  kissing  your  hands,  I  rest 

"  Your 

"  Annb,  R." 

The  Christmas  festivals  atoned  for  the  dismal  manner  in  which  her 
majesty  spent  the  autumn,  by  a  commencement  of  those  magnificent 
masques  and  ballets  for  which  her  court  was  so  much  celebrated.  Sir 
Thomas  Edmondes  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  :  "  Both  the  king 
and  the  queen's  majesty  have  a  humour  to  have  some  masques  this 
Christmas-time :  the  young  lords  and  the  gentlemen  took  one  part,  and 
the  queen  and  her  ladies  the  other.  As  there  was  great  ingenuity  in 
the  ballet,  Mr.  Sanford  had  the  drilling  of  the  noble  dancers.  I  have 
been  at  sixpence  charge  to  send  you  the  book."^  This  was  the  pro^ 
gramme  of  the  ballet,  in  which  were  noted  the  names  of  the  ladies  who 
acted  the  parts ;  but  this  pamphlet  was  a  contraband  article,  suppressed 
by  the  king  as  soon  as  in  print.  "  The  king  dined  abroad  with  the 
Florentine  ambassador,  who  was,  with  his  majesty,  at  the  play  last 
night,  and  then  supped  with  my  lady  Bich  '  in  her  chamber.  The  French 
queen  [Mary  de  Medicis]  hath  sent  our  queen  a  very  fine  present,  but 
not  yet  delivered,  in  regard  she  was  not  well  these  two  days,  and  came 
not  yet  abroad.  One  part  is  a  cabinet  very  cunningly  wrought,  and 
inlaid  all  over  with  musk  and  ambergris,  which  maketh  a  sweet  savour ; 
and  in  every  box  was  a  different  present  of  jewels  and  flowers,  for  head- 
tiring."  *  The  excellence  of  French  artifidal  flowers,  for  ladies'  caps,  is 
thus  proved  to  be  coeval  with  Camden,  Spelman,  and  Stowe — that 
elder  race  of  antiquarian-historians,  who  have  perversely  neglected  to 
leave  any  information  on  so  important  a  subject.    Gifts  from  the  queen 

>  Lettera  of  the  Family  of  James  VI. ;        '  This  was  Penelope^  the  sister  of  Essex., 
y-'^'-nd  anb.  «  Lodge. 

*  Lodge**  ninstrationa. 
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of  Spain  were  likewise  presented  to  the  queen;  one  of  them  a  gown  of 
murrey-coloured  satin,  ornamented  with  cut  leather,  gilded.  The 
Spanish  ambassador  continued  to  pay  assiduous  court  to  the  queen,  to 
the  great  jealousy  and  anger  of  the  French  resident  ambassador,  Yille- 
roi,  who  declares  that  the  Spaniard,  when  discontented  with  a  seat  on 
the  queen's  left  hand,  went  round  and  took  a  place  at  her  right  hand 
among  all  her  ladies,  who  regarded  his  intrusion  with  displeasure  and 
astonishment.  Astonished  they  might  be ;  but  it  appears,  by  contem* 
porary  court  lettera,  that  this  Spanish  ambassador  was  a  very  general 
favourite  with  the  queen's  ladies. 

The  king  and  queen  redeemed  their  promise  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  City, 
in  lieu  of  the  Tower  procession  delayed  by  the  pestilence  at  the  corona- 
tion. The  15th  of  March,  1603-4,  was  the  day  appointed  for  this  grand 
festivaL  Two  days  previously,  the  king  brought  the  queen  privately  In 
a  coach,  on  his  way  to  the  Tower,  to  examine  Gresham's  Exchange,  and 
see  the  merchants  on  their  separate  walks  without  being  known ;  his 
plan  was  in  some  degree  frustrated  by  the  Londoners  recognising  their 
majesties :  on  which  the  populace  gave  a  great  shout,  and  began  to  rua 
about  and  crowd  on  them,  so  that  the  queen  was  much  alarmed  and  the 
attendants  had  much  ado  to  shut  the  Exchange  gates  on  the  mob,  and 
bar  the  doors  to  the  stairs  that  led  to  the  upper  stones.  From  one  of 
the  windows  the  king  and  queen  had  a  view  of  the  assembled  merchants, 
who  kept  their  stations,  and,  though  aware  of  the  royal  visit,  appeared  to 
be  conferring  on  business.  With  this  sight  the  royal  pair  expressed 
themselves  infinitely  pleased,  and  James  declared  "  that  it  was  a  goodly 
thing  to  behold  so  many  persons  of  various  nations  met  together  in  peace 
and  good-will."  An  observation  which  placed  James  L's  pacific  cha* 
racter  on  higher  ground  than  history  usually  does ;  but  the  philosophy 
of  modem  times  will  do  better  justice  to  such  sentiments  than  an  age 
in  which  "revenge  and  all  ferocious  thoughts"  were  virtues.  The  king 
further  observed,  "  That  when  he  next  came  to  visit  his  people,  he  hoped 
they  would  not  run  here  and  there  as  if  possessed,  ramping  as  though 
they  meant  to  overthrow  him  and  his  wife ;"  and  recommended,  **  that, 
like  his  good  douce  lieges  of  Edinburgh^  they  would  stand  still,  be  quiet, 
and  see  all  they  could  " — ^advice  which  ought  never  to  be  obsolete  to  a 
sight-loving  people. 

That  day  the  king  and  queen  arrived  at  the  Tower,  where  they  visited 
the  Mint ;  and  the  king,  with  his  own  hand  coined  some  money,  and 
made  the  queen  do  the  same.  They  then  went  to  see  the  lions,  when 
James  expressed  a  wish  for  a  lion-bait,  for  the  amusement  of  the  qneen 
and  his  young  son,  as  well  as  for  his  own  diversion.  The  queen,  who 
was  a  very  great  huntress,  and  therefore  used  to  sights  of  cmelty,  did  not 
make  the  objection  she  ought  to  have  done,  and  the  savage  exhibition 
took  place,  with  some  dogs  which  were  brought  over  from  the  Bear-garden, 
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in  Sonthwark,  to  fight  the  lions.^  Such  were  the  diversioLS  daring  the 
loyal  sojourn  at  the  Tower,  which  lasted  till  the  day  of  the  grand  pro- 
cession through  the  city  to  Westminster.  An  extraordinary  display  of 
pageantry  then  took  place,  with  which  the  queen  and  her  young  son 
expressed  as  much  delight  as  any  of  the  humhle  spectators.  Prince 
Hemy  ooald  not  restrain  his  glee,  and  the  bows  and  smiles  with  which 
he  greeted  his  father's  new  subjects  obtained  for  him  a  degree  of  popu- 
larity, which  his  real  worth  of  character  rendered  afterwards  peimanent. 
It  would  be  as  tedious  a  task  to  narrate  as  to  peruse  the  description  of 
these  entertainments,  yet  a  trait  or  two  may  be  detached,  as  amusing 
illustrations  of  manner  and  costume.  At  the  Conduit^  Cheapside,  was  a 
grand  display  of  tapestry,  gold  cloth,  and  silks ;  and  before  the  structure 
''a  handsome  apprentice  was  appointed,  whose  part  it  was  to  walk  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  his  flat-cap  and  usual  dress,  addressing  the  pas- 
sengers with  his  shop-cry  for  custom  of,  *  What  d'ye  lack,  gentles  ?  what 
will  you  buy  ?  Silks,  satins,  or  stuff-taffetas  ?"  He  then  broke  into 
premeditated  verse : — 

**  But  stay,  bold  tongue  I  I  stand  at  giddy  gaze ; 

Be  dlnif  mine  eyes !  what  gallant  train  are  here^ 
That  strikes  minds  mute,  puts  good  wits  in  a  maze  ? 

Ob,  'tis  our  Idng,  royal  king  James,  I  say  I 
Puss  on  in  peace,  and  happy  be  thy  way, 
Live  long  on  terth,  and  Jsiigland's  sceptre  sway. 

The  city,  gradous  king,  admires  thy  fame, 

And  all  within  pray  for  thy  happy  stete^ 
Our  women  for  thy  queen,  Anne,  whose  rich  name 

To  their  created  bliss  has  sprang  of  late. 
If  women's  wishes  may  previdl,  thus  being, 
They  wish  you  both  long  lives  and  good  agreeing." 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  the  queen  left  her  second  son,  prince 
Charles,  at  her  palace  of  Dunfermline,  where  he  was  languishing  in 
delicate  health,  occasioned,  very  probably,  by  the  bad  mode  of  nursing 
prevalent  at  this  time,  which  regularly  killed  two-thirds  of  the  children 
bom  into  tl  e  world.  Sir  Bobert  Carey,  whose  headlong  career  into 
Scotland  with  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  royal  kinswoman  queen 
Khzabeth  had  by  no  means  been  rewarded  according  to  his  own  ideas  of 
his  deserts,  had  taken  into  his  head  a  notion  by  way  of  speculation,  of 
attaching  himself  to  this  young  prince — a  desperate  proceeding,  since, 
sickly  as  Charles  was,  in  the  cold,  blighting  air  of  his  native  north  there 
did  not  seem  a  remote  chance  of  his  surviving  to  attain  the  graceful 
stature  and  fine  constitution  he  possessed  in  after  life.  Sir  Robert  Carey 
had  made  an  officious  journey  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  pay  his  court  to 

1  flOlMrt  Dagdale.    The  old  custom  of  the  the  Tower.    Gilbert  Dogdale  notices  that  all 

kfaig  of  CwpiMwi,  and  his  queen  and  fiunily,  the  prisoners.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  lord  Orey, 

aokmnimtiar  aooM  nights  in  the  Tower  after  and  Oobham,  were  sent  out  of  the  Tower,  and 

Wish  Jm.wsi  only  altered  after  thedemo-  drafted  to  the  Maxshalsea  and  other  prtooM 

fiHoa  oj  CtamweU  of  the  royal  lodi^ngs  aC  while  the  royal  visit  took  plaee. 
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this  royal  infant,  and  he  brought  to  queen  Anne  dolefal  accounts  of  his 
crippled  state.  The  queen,  of  course,  was  anxious,  in  this  case,  that  her 
child  should  he  near  her,  and  entreated  king  James  to  send  for  **  baby 
Charles,"  instead  of  permitting  him  to  remain  in  Scotland,  as  intended, 
for  the  purpose  of  retauiing  the  attachment  of  the  northern  people  to  his 
family.  Lord  and  lady  Dunfermline  were  commanded  to  bring  prince 
Charles  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1604,  and  the  queen,  desirous  of 
embracing  her  sickly  little  one,  set  out  on  progress  to  meet  him.  She 
had  advanced  as  far  as  Northamptonshire,  and  was  at  the  seat  of  Sir 
George  Fermor,  when  **  baby  Charles  *'  arrived  safely  under  the  escort 
of  his  noble  governor  and  governess,  and  Sir  Robert  Carey.  He  was 
between  three  and  four  years  old,  and  if  the  representations  of  Sir 
Robert  Carey  be  not  exaggerated,  it  was  to  the  exertions  of  lady  Carey, 
and  to  her  sensible  management,  that  his  preservation  from  deformity 
may  be  attributed.  The  description  of  the  manner  in  which  lady  Carey 
guarded  her  young  chafge  from  the  injurious  experiments  which  the 
indiscreet  affection  of  king  James  urged  him  to  inflict  on  the  in&nt,  is 
replete  with  a  lesson  of  great  utility,  by  proving  how  far  patient  care 
and  excellent  nursing,  aided  by  the  bland  hand  of  nature,  are  superior 
to  surgical  operations  in  restoring  the  tender  organs  of  children,  injured 
by  disease  or  bad  treatment.  The  queen  deserves  the  full  credit  of 
choosing  so  excellent  a  foster-mother  for  her  child  as  lady  Carey, 

"  The  queen,  by  the  approbation  of  the  lord  chancellor,*  wrote  Sir 
Robert  Carey  in  his  memoirs,  "made  choice  of  my  wife  to  have  the 
care  and  keeping  of  the  duke  of  York.  Those  who  wished  me  no  good 
were  glad  of  it,  thinking,  if  the  duke  were  to  die  in  our  charge  (his 
weakness  being  such  as  gave  them  great  cause  to  suspect  it),  then 
we  should  be  thought  unfit  to  remain  at  court  after.  When  the  little 
duke  was  first  delivered  to  my  wife,  he  was  not  able  to  go,  nor  scarcely 
to  stand  alone,  he  was  so  weak  in  his  joints,  especially  in  his  ankles, 
insomuch  many  feared  they  were  out  of  joint.  Many  a  battle  my  wife 
had  with  the  Mng,  but  she  still  prevailed.  The  king  was  desirous  that 
the  string  under  his  tongue  should  be  cut,  for  he  was  so  long  beginning 
to  speak  that  he  thought  he  would  never  have  spoken.  Then  he  would 
have  him  put  into  iron  bootd,  to  strengthen  his  sinews  and  joints ;  but 
my  wife  protested  so  much  against  them  both,  that  she  got  the  victory, 
and  the  king  was  fain  to  yield."  The  queen  firmly  supported  lady 
Carey  in  all  her  judicious  arrangements,  and  the  king  found  contention 
against  the  will  of  two  ladies  unavailing,  especially  when  they  decidedly 
had  the  best  of  the  argument.^  The  consequence  was  that,  as  Sir  Robert 
Carey  says,  '*  Prince  Charles  grew  daily  more  an<^  more  in  health  and 

>  Had  the  queen  and  lady  Carey  read  and    with  the  {NPecepta  of  that  great  pliijBlcian  and 
studied  Dr.  Amottt  work,  the  ElementB  of    jdiysiolova^ 
Phygics,  thej  could  not  have  coincided  better 
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strength,  both  of  body  and  mind,  to  the  amazement  of  many  who  knew 
his  illness  when  she  first  took  charge  of  him.  The  queen  rejoiced  mnch 
to  see  him  prosper  as  he  did,  and  my  wife,  for  her  diligence,  which  was 
indeed  great,  was  well  esteemed  of  both  her  and  the  king,  as  appeared  by 
the  rewards  bestowed  upon  us/ 

The  king,  in  the  autumn,  established  himself  at  his  hunting-seat  at 
Boyston,  in  Essex,  where  his  queen,  whose  ps/ssion  for  the  chase  equalled 
if  not  exceeded  his  own,  used  to  visit  him  and  share  in  the  sports  of 
the  field.  Her  brother,  duke  Ulric,  still  continued  his  long  visit  in 
England.  He  was  invited  to  remain  till  after  the  accouchement  of  the 
queen,  because  he  was  to  stand  sponsor  to  the  infant.  ''He  lodgeth 
in  the  court  in  my  lord  treasurer's  lodging,^  and  his  company  in  my 
lord  of  Derby's  house,  in  Canon-row.  He  hath  twenty  dishes  of  meat 
allowed  every  meal,  and  certain  of  the  guard  bring  him  the  same,  and 
attend  therewith.  To-morrow  the  king  goeth  towards  Boyston,  and  this 
duke  [of  Holstein]  with  him,  for  fourteen  days." 

The  little  prince  Charles,  who  had  been  called  duke  of  York  since  his 
father's  accession  to  the  English  qroMm,  was,  on  Twelfth-day,  1604-5, 
formally  installed  as  such.  Sevei-al  knights  of  the  Bath  were  created  on 
this  occasion ;  among  others,  the  royal  boy  himself,  who,  though  he  had 
just  completed  his  fourth  year,  could  not  walk  in  the  procession,  but 
was  carried  in  the  arms  of  the  lord  admiral,  the  venerable  hero  of  the 
Armada."  The  queen  celebrated  this  gala-day  by  a  performance  at  the 
banqueting-house,  which  was  no  other  than  Ben  Jonson's  celebrated 
masque  of  "  Blackness,"  in  which  her  majesty  and  ladies  chose  to  sustain 
the  characters  of  twelve  nymphs,  daughters  of  the  river  Niger.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  banqueting-room  she  was  seated  on  a  throne,  made  like 
a  great  scallop-shell :  she  was  attired  like  a  Moor,  with  her  face  blacked ; 
likewise  her  hands  and  arms  above  the  elbows.  Her  ladies  sunounded 
her  in  the  same  disagreeable  costume,  which  was  considered  by  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton  as  excessively  unbecoming ;  "  for  who,"  as  he  wrote, 
"  can  imagine  an  uglier  sight  than  a  troop  of  lean-cheeked  Moors  ?** 
She  danced  in  this  disguise  that  evening  with  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
who  did  not  forget  to  kiss  the  royal  hand,  notwithstanding  its  assumed 
ebony-hue,  which  the  bystanders  naischievously  hoped  would  leave  part 
of  its  colouring  on  his  lips.'  It  was  unwise  of  the  queen  to  adopt  a 
costume  which  hid  her  ivory  skin,  and  revealed  the  thinness  of  her  face. 
She  bad  fine  hair,  and  bright-brown  eyes ;  but  these  personal  advantages 

>  Lodge ;  letter  of  lord  Lanibey,  oat  fidr,  and  sent  to  tbe  queen  and  ber  ladiei 

*  Winwood's  Hemorlals.  as  the  mtidels  by  which  they  were  to  be 

*  Winwood's  Memorials.  His  grace  the  attired.  The  queen  appears  in  various  cba- 
kle  didteof  Devonshire  showed  us  two  hooks,  ractere  hi  this  precious  manuscript,  likewise 
wfaiehwere  the  original  sketch-books  of  Inigo  lady  Arabella.  Among  the  different  alle- 
FoDes,ii8ed  in  the  composition  of  his  masques,  gorical  characters,  the  element  of  "  Flrs^**  ii 
The  DgsrAi.  spiritedly  Starnn^  seem  to  be  tbe  very  curiously  personifled. 
•riglnaldrtigns>  which  wereanerwwdsoopled 
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were  completely  compromised  in  the  masque  of  "  Blackness,"  in  which, 
liowever,  the  beauty  of  the  poetry  somewhat  atoned  for  the  injury  to  the 
charms  of  the  court  belles. 

A  foreigner/  who  visited  England  at  the  accession  of  James,  draws  an 
unfavourable  portrait  of  the  queen.  He  says,  **  She  has  an  ordinary 
appearance,  and  lives  remote  from  public  afifairs.  She  is  very  fond  of 
dancing  and  entertainments.  She  is  very  gracious  to  those  who  know 
how  to  promote  her  wishes ;  but  to  those  whom  she  does  not  like,  she  is 
proud,  disdainful  —  not  to  say  insupportable.'*  On  the  other  hand, 
cardinal  Bentivoglio  was  in  ecstasies  at  her  grace  and  beauty,  and,  above 
all,  her  fluency  in  speaking  the  Italian  language.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  ascertain  what  sort  of  persons  Anne  and  the  king  her  husband  were 
from  the  descriptions  of  contemporaries,  so  strongly  did  prejudice  imbue 
every  pen.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  cardinal  Bentivoglio  witi 
inclined  to  flatter  James  I.,  for  he  mentions,  with  much  displeasure, 
"  his  hostility  to  Catholics  ;*'  yet  he  describes  his  person  in  very  different 
colours  from  the  sectarian  authors  of  the  same  century.  "  The  king  of 
England,*'  he  says,  "  is  above  the  middle  height,  of  a  fair  and  florid 
complexion,  and  veiy  noble  features,  though  in  his  demeanour  and 
carriage  he  manifests  no  kind  of  grace  or  kingly  dignity.** 

The  accouchement  of  her  majesty  was  hourly  expected  in  Marrfi, 
1605.  Such  events  had  been  of  rare  occurrence  at  the  court  of  England, 
Jane  Seymour  was  the  last  queen  who  had  given  birth  to  an  infantl 
In  the  lapse  of  a  large  portion  of  a  century,  old  customs  relating  to  the 
royal  lying-in  chamber  had  been  forgotten,  though  queen  Anne's  house- 
hold were,  on  this  occasion,  veiy  active  in  collecting  all  reminiscences 
of  such  occasions.  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  wrote  to  secretary  Winwood 
thus  on  the  subject :  " Here  is  much  ado  about  the  queens  down- 
lying,  and  great  suit  made  for  offices  of  carrying  the  white-staff,  door- 
keeping,  cradle-rocking,  and  such  like  gossips'  tricks,  which  yon  ^ouM 
undei-stand  better  than  I  do."  A  grand  court  was  kept  at  Greenwich 
throughout  March,  and  prayers  were  daily  said  in  every  church  for  her 
majesty's  safety.  She  was  in  her  withdrawing-room  at  Greenwich- 
palace  on  Sunday  the  7th  of  April,  and  on  the  following  day  gave  birth 
to  a  princess,  named  Mary,  ia  memory  of  its  unfortunate  grandmother, 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  whose  tomb  king  James  ordered  to  be  commenced 
at  Westminster  on  the  very  day  of  his  little  daughter's  birth.  The 
young  princess,  whose  entiry  into  life  was  thus  connected  with  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  did  not  reach  her  third  year.  The  new-bom  lady 
Mary  was  baptized  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace  at  Greenwich.  This  was 
the  first  baptism  in  the  reformed  church  of  an  English  royal  infant,  for 
we  have  shown  that  Eliisabeth  and  Edward  VI.,  however  champions  ol 
the  Protestant,  cause,  were  certainly  christened  according  to  the  Homan 
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catholic  ritual.  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  wa^  the  godmother  of  the  infaut 
Mary  Stuart,  assisted  by  the  countess  of  Northumberland  ;  the  godfather 
was  Ulric  duke  of  Holstein,  the  queen's  brother  and  Arabella's  contemned 
lorer.  The  ceremony  was,  in  all  points,  performed  according  to  the 
church  of  England,  and  when  it  was  over,  Grarter  king-at-arms,  making 
a  low  reverence  to  the  king,  who  stood  at  the  chapel  closet  window, 
rehearsed  the  title  of  "  the  high  and  noble  lady  Mary."  The  sewers 
then  brought  in  voiders  of  wine  and  confections,  and  the  noble  train 
formed  their  homeward  procession  towards  the  queen's  a{)artments, 
across  ^  the  conduit  court ;"  the  gifts  of  the  sponsors  were  carried  by 
six  earls. 

The  queen  was  churched  the  following  Whit-Sunday.  First  the  king 
went  into  the  royal  closet  at  Greenwich-chapel,  and  heard  a  sermon  by 
the  bishop  of  Chichester ;  he  then  proceeded  to  the  chapel,  offered  at  the 
altar,  and  withdrew  himself  behind  a  curtain  on  the  right  side.  Queen 
Anne  came  from  her  chamber,  attended  by  a  grand  train  of  her  ladies, 
and  was  supported  to  the  altar  between  her  brother,  the  duke  of  Holstein, 
and  the  king's  relative,  the  duke  of  Lennox.  She  made  low  reverence 
before  the  altar,  and  offered  her  bezant,^  and  then  retired  behind  a 
curtain  on  the  left  of  the  altar,  and  kneeling,  returned  thanksgivings  for 
health  and  safety,  according  to  the  form  prescribed  in  the  Common- 
Prayer  by  the  church  of  England,  which  finished  with  anthems,  sung  to 
organ,  comet,  and  sackbut.  At  the  conclusion,  king  James  and  queen 
Anne  came  forth  from  curtained  seats  and  met  before  the  altar,  where  they 
affectionately  saluted  and  greeted  each  other,  and  the  king  handed  the 
queen  to  his  presence-chamber  door.^  The  queen's  personal  demeanour 
in  this  ceremonial  was  evidently  prescribed  by  an  etiquette  of  great 
antiquity,  as  may  be  gathered  from  tHe  coin  named  as  her  offering ; 
this  was  little  known  in  Europe  after  the  era  of  the  crusades,  though  tJbe 
term  bezant  still  lurks  among  heraldic  nomenclature. 

With  the  **  gunpowder-plot,"  the  history  of  Anne  of  Denmark  is  little 
connected,  excepting  that  she  is  usually  enumerated  among  the  intended 
▼ictims ;  but  this  must  have  depended  on  the  circumstance  of  whether 
ihe  meant  to  accompany  the  king  and  her  son  at  the  ceremonial  of 
opening  parliament,  November  5,  1605.  It  is  certain,  that  although 
the  intentions  of  the  conspirators  were  revealed  as  to  their  projected 
disposal  of  the  queen's  younger  children,  Elizabeth  and  Charles,  there 
was  no  mention  of  her,  or  of  her  infant  daughter  Mary.  The  terrors  of 
this  plot  have  been  rendered  f&rcical  by  the  absurd  mummery  which 
has  celebrated  its  anniversary  down  to  our  times.  To  appreciate  thf; 
appalling  effect  it  must  have  had  on  the  royal  family,  the  murderous 
gunpowder-plot  in  Scotland  should  be  remembered,  which  occurred 

'  Aa  ndent  coin,  current  through  Europe  during  the  existeooe  of  the  Qreek  cnqrira. 
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at  the  kirk  of  Field  —  a  plot  which  succeeded  in  destroying  tho 
life  of  the  king's  father,  lord  Darnley,  and  which  his  mother  quc(»n 
Mary,  ever  earnestly  protested  was  laid  against  /let*  life  likewise,  ha;! 
not  the  chance  of  her  unexpected  ahsence  preserved  her,  to  endure 
the  worse  effects  of  the  calumny  attending  it  till  death.  The  dis- 
contented Roman  catholic  gentlemen  who  planned  the  5th  of  November 
plot,  must  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  triumphant  pros]^rity 
that  attended  its  precursor,  hatched  by  the  more  cunning  brains  of 
Moray,  Morton,  and  Bothwell.  A  thanksgiving  for  the  preservation  of 
king,  prince,  lords,  and  commons,  vAio  were  all  to  have  been  destroyed, 
at  one  fell  swoop,  by  the  explosion  of  the  mine  beneath  the  antique 
white-hall  of  Westminster-palace,  was,  as  every  one  knows,  added  to 
our  liturgy  by  the  king,  as  head  of"  the  church,  with  the  aid  of  the 
episcopacy.  This  was  the  second  service  of  the  kind  occurring  in  the 
course  of  every  year  of  the  reign  of  James  I. — ^all  the  court,  and  as 
many  of  the  people  as  were  very  loyally  disposed,  being  expected  to  fast 
and  pray,  and  listen  to  sermons  a  few  hours  long,  every  5th  of  August, 
in  memory  of  the  king's  preservation  from  the  Go\vry  conspiracy. 

Before  the  queen  obtained  possession  of  Theobalds,  she  usually  passed 
her  summers  (when  not  on  progress)  at  Greenwich-palace,  where  hei 
two  youngest  children  were  bom.  There  she  was  residing  when  lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who  afterwards  implicated  her  majesty's  name  in 
his  conceited  autobiography,  returned  from  his  travels.  He  brought 
with  him  a  scarf,  wrought  by  the  hands  of  the  princess  of  Conti,  as 
a  present  from  her  to  queen  Anne.  Such  a  token  it  was  understood,  in 
the  code  of  gallantry,  was  designed  as  a  challenge  for  the  gentlemen  of 
England  to  tilt  with  sharp  lances,  in  honour  of  the  beauty  of  both  prin- 
cesses. Lord  Herbert,  on  his  arrival,  sent  the  scarf  to  queen  Anne, 
throuo;h  her  favourite  maid,  Mary  Middlemore.^  The  queen  com- 
manded lord  Herbert  to  attend  her,  that  she  might  consult  him  respect- 
ing the  message  of  the  French  princess.  She  asked  many  questions  of 
her  ladies  regarding  this  noble,  who  was  not  only  the  great  literary  Hon 
of  his  era,  but  had  attracted  unusual  notice  by  making  himself  and  his 
gallant  adventures  the  theme  of  all  he  said.  He  was  ostensibly  greatly 
alarmed  lest  the  queen  should  be  too  much  devoted  to  him,  for  he  believed 
she  was  already  in  love  with  him  by  report.  He  declares,  too,  in  his 
memoirs,  that  she  had  obtained  a  picture  of  him,  painted  surreptitiously. 
He  very  affectedly  declined  the  interview  of  explanation  regarding  the 
scarf,  deeming  it  an  assignation :  "  God  knoweth,"  he  says,  "  I  declined 
to  come,  not  for  honest  reasons,  but,  to  sjieak  in2enuously,  because  such 
affection  had  passed  between  me  and  another,  the  fairest  lady  of  her 

1  The  king  afterward!*  granted  a  pttait  for  treafniiv  among  ih^  mfaift  of  the  abb»yi 
Mary  Middlemore.  maid  of  honour  ti*  his  of  nUstoubury,  lUinwcy.  and  Bury  Sl  KcU 
beloved  consort  queen  Anne,  to  beurch  lor     muud. 
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time,  so  that  nothing  oonld  divert  it  f  Out  od  such  Tmnity !  As  if  a 
queen  of  England  could  not  wish  to  behold  a  literary  lion,  who  bad 
made  himself,  as  much  by  his  egotism  as  his  talents,  the  theme  of  eveiy 
tongue  around  her,  without  being  in  lore  with  him ! 

Lord  Herbert  had  drawn  much  court  gossip  on  himself  by  an  ezj^t 
in  defence  of  Mary  Middlemore.  This  damsel  was  sitting  reading  in 
the  queen's  apartments  at  Grreenwich-palaoe,  when  one  of  the  king's 
Scotch  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber  surprised  her,  and  carried  cfL, 
against  her  inclination,  a  top-knot  from  her  hair,  and  henceforth  wore  it, 
despite  of  all  her  remonstrances,  twisted  in  his  hatband.  Lord  Herbert, 
who  was  panting  for  an  opportunity  of  showing  off  his  knight-errantry^ 
hearing  the  bitter  complaints  of  the  aggrieved  damsel,  demanded  the 
top-knot  of  the  Scotch  lover,  who  contumacionsly  refused  to  surrender 
it,  on  which  lord  Herbert  seized  him  by  the  throat  and  almost  strangled 
him.  These  antagonists  were  dn^ed  asunder  by  their  friends,  lest  they 
should  incur  the  penalty  of  losing  their  hands  by  striking  in  the  royal 
palace.  They  exchanged  a  cartel  to  figh^ unto  death  in  Hyde-park,  but  the 
king  and  the  council  tamed  their  pugnacity  with  the  wholesome  inflic- 
tion of  a  month's  confinement  in  the  Tower.  Neither  would  the  king 
suffer  the  tilting  a  Vautrance  to  take  place  in  honour  of  the  queen's 
heauty,  or  that  of  the  princess  of  Gonti,  and  very  much  in  the  right  he 
Was.  ''  Na,  na,"  said  the  philosophic  monarch,  **  thae  madcaps  may 
seek  their  diversion  otherways  than  breaking  the  peace  of  Iny  kingdom, 
and  their  awn  fnles'  heads  at  the  same  time  ;  though  the  best  that  can 
be  said  of  their  body-armour  is,  that  it  not  only  keeps  its  wearer  from 
being  hurt  himself,  but  prevents  him  from  doing  vera  great  harm  to  any 
ane  dse* 

The  queen  was  confined  at  Greenwich,  June  22,  1606,  with  her 
seventh  child,  a  daughter ;  she  was  herself  very  ill  and  weak  for  some 
time  afterwards.  The  infant  only  lived  to  be  christened  Sophia,  the 
name  of  the  queen's  mother.  The  burial  was  private ;  it  went  up  the 
Thames  from  Greenwich-palace  to  Westminster-abbey,  in  a  funereal 
barge  covered  with  black  velvet  The  queen's  brother,  Christiem  IV., 
king  of  Denmark,  had  been  expected  daily  about  the  same  time;  but 
contrary  winds  detained  his  navy  till  July  16,  when  the  queen  was 
hx  from  convalescent.  He  landed  at  Greenwich-palace  stairs  with  king 
James,  who  had  travelled  from  Oatlands  to  Gravesend,  where  the  Banish 
ships  anchored.  The  king  of  Denmark  went  direct  to  his  sister's 
chamber,  and  a  very  tender  interview  between  these  long-parted  but 
affectionate  relatives  took  place.  The  royal  Dane  is  described  by  those 
who  saw  him  as  a  person  of  stately  presence,  though  but  of  middle 
height ;  he  was,  in  face  and  complexion,  so  like  his  sister  queen  Anne, 
that  a  painter  who  had  seen  the  one  could  easily  draw  the  picture  of  tha 
other.    Jlis  dress  was  black,  slashed  with  cloth  of  silver ;  round  his  hat 
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he  wore  a  band  of  gold,  shaped  like  a  oeronet,  studded  with  precious 
stones.* 

The  two  kings  were  invited  to  a  grand  festival  at  Theobalds,  which 
was  then  the  favourite  seat  of  the  prime-minister,  Cecil  earl  of  Salisbury. 
The  revellings  there  were  disgraced  by  scenes  of  intemperance,  which 
have  acquired  historical  notoriety.  Hitherto  the  refined,  though  rather 
fantastical  tastes  of  the  queen,  had  given  a  tone  of  elegance  to  the 
British  Court,  and  public  decorum  had  never  been  very  flagrantly  vio- 
lated by  the  inclination  king  James  and  his  Scottish  peers  felt  to  indulge 
in  riotous  carouses.  The  queen  was,  perforce,  absent  at  this  time,  and 
her  husband  and  brother  gave  themselves  up  to  unrestrained  inebriety. 
Unfortunately,  some  writers  of  the  last  century,  too  eager  in  their 
attacks  on  royalty  to  be  very  accurate  in  their  comparison  of  time  and 
place,  have  accused  poor  queen  Anne  of  the  derelictions  from  propriety 
committed  at  Theobalds  by  a  certain  queen,  who,  having  swallow^ 
deeper  potations  than  became  her,  when  performing  in  a  masque  reeled 
against  the  steps  of  king  Christiem's  throne,  and  threw  the  salver  of 
refreshments  it  was  her  business  to  present  into  his  majesty's  bosom. 
This  queen  was,  however,  only  the  queen  of  Sheba,  personated  by  a 
female  domestic  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  not  the  queen  of  Great 
Britain,  as  any  person  may  ascertain  who  takes  the  trouble  of  reading  Sir 
John  Harington's  letter,*  this  being  the  sole  document  on  which  modem 
authors  have  founded  the  widely  spread  accusation  of  inebriety  against 
Anne  of  Denmark.  Her  habitual  delicate  health,  and  her  etiquette  of 
mourning  for  her  infant,  occasioned  her  to  be  a  recluse  in  her  lying-in 
chamber,  where  her  month's  retirement  was  not  completed  at  the  very 
time  when  these  uproarious  revelries  were  held  by  her  king  and  brother^ 
to  mark  their  temporary  escape  from  the  wholesome  restraints  of  a  female 
court.  Theobalds,  indeed,  has  been  constantly  connected  with  the  name 
of  Anne  of  Denmark,  but  it  was  not  in  her  possession  until  a  year  after 
the  visit  of  her  brother ;  she  could  not,  therefore,  be  accountable  for  the 
orgies  performed  there,  while  secluded  in  a  chamber  of  illness  and  nfoum* 
ing  at  Greenwich-palace. 

Both  the  kings  came  from  Theobalds  to  Greenwich,  to  be  present  at 
the  churching  of  the  queen,  which  took  place  there,  August  3 — another 
sure  proof  that  her  majesty  may  be  acquitted  of  all  blame  connected 
with  the  revels  at  Theobalds.  It  is  expressly  affirmed,  that  even  so  late 
as  August  4  "  she  had  not  been  partaker  of  any  of- their  kingly  sports*"* 
The  first  day  on  which  she  took  part  in  any  festivity,  was  Sunday  the 
10th  of  August,  when  she  went  down  the  Thames  with  her  son,  her 
brother,  and  king  James,  to  assist  at  a  splendid  aquatic  banquet  held  ou 

I  From  a  contemporary  letter,  qaoted  in     likewise  qaoted  in  Nichols'  Progresses. 
Nichob'  Proffreraes  of  James  I.  s  See  Nichob'  Progresses  of  King  JmMV« 
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board  the  ''  Elizabetli,''  one  of  the  largest  of  the  English  ships  stationed 
at  Chatham.  The  ship  was  hong  with  cloth  of  gold  on  this  occasion ; 
the  queen  and  her  royal  party  dined  in  a  beautiful  pavilion  fitted  up  in 
the  orlop  deck.  They  went  on  shore  at  Upnor-castle,  and  the  queen 
stopped  on  Windmill-hill,  whence  a  noble  view  of  the  whole  navy 
was  seen.  There  the  king  of  Denmark  left  them,  and  went  on  board 
his  own  fleet  for  the  night,  that  he  might  make  preparations  for 
the  grand  farewell  f§te  he  meant  to  give  his  sister  on  board  the  ships 
of  her  native  country.  In  the  morning,  by  ten,  the  queen,  her  son,  and 
husband  arrived  at  the  side  of  the  noble  ship,  which  bore  the  flao;  of  the 
Banish  admiral,  and  was  then  riding  at  anchor  before  Gravesend.  "  It 
was  a  gallant  ship,  of  very  high  and  narrow  build  ;  the  beak,  the  stem, 
and  three  galleries  were  richly  gilded,  and  the  waist  and  half-deck  hung 
with  arras  and  adorned  with  costly  ornaments.  Here  the  queen  and  her 
spouse  were  feasted  by  her  royal  brother :  as  they  sat  at  the  banquet 
they  pledged  each  other  to  their  continual  amity,  and  at  every  pledge 
drank,  the  same  was  known  straightway  by  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet, 
and  cannon's  loudest  voice,  beginning  ever  with  the  Danish  admiral, 
seconded  by  the  English  blockrhouses,  prolonged  by  the  Danish  vice- 
admiral,  and  echoed  by  the  six  other  Danish  ships,  ending  with  the 
smallest"  How  minutely  has  Shakespeare  followed  this  Danish  etiquette 
of  drinking  roval  healths : — 

**  No  Jocund  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day, 
Bnt  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell ; 
And  the  king's  rouse  the  heavens  shall  bmit  again. 
Then  speaking  earthly  thnndo'.'' 

The  kin?  of  Denmark  concluded  his  entertainment  with  a  wonderful 
pageant,  a  firework  contrived  by  himself,  which  would  have  certainly 
proved  the  finest  display  of  pyrotechny  ever  seen  in  England,  if  it  had 
had  but  Egyptian  darkness  to  set  off  its'  merits.  Unfortunately,  the 
exigence  of  the  royal  departure  forced  it  to  be  ignited  on  a  splendid 
August  afternoon,  and  it  was  still  cracking  and  snapping,  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  afterwards,  when  queen  Anne  and  king  James,  vath  stream- 
ing eyes,  bade  farewell  to  their  loving  brother,  king  Ohristiem. 

At  this  leave-taking,  the  queen  was  involved  in  a  most  vexatious  mis- 
understandincr  between  her  brother  king  Christiern  and  the  aged  hero  of 
the  Armada,  lord  Nottingham,  who,  as  lord  admiral  of  England,  had  tho 
o&mmand  of  the  ship  which  was  to  take  king  James  and  the  queen  back 
to  Woolwich.  Lord  Nottingham  came  on  the  deck  of  the  Danish 
Admiral  to  inform  his  royal  master,  in  his  professional  capacity,  ^  that 
if  he  did  not  take  leave  directly,  and  return  on  board  his  own  vessel,  he 
would  lose  the  benefit  of  the  tide  up  the  river,  which  served  at  four 
t'dock.'*  The  king  of  Denmark  told  him,  in  his  own  language,  "  that  ib 
was  but  two  o'clock,  therefore  he  need  not  lose  his  sister  yet."    The  lord 
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high^admiral  understood  no  Danish,  and  king  Ghristiern  no  English.  The 
royal  Dane  had,  therefore,  recourse  to  signs ;  he  showed  him  (the  admiral), 
that  it  was  hut  two  hy  his  watch.  The  lord  high-admiral,  who  was  not  in 
the  hest  of  humours,  still  urged  the  departure  of  his  king  and  queen. 
The  queen  came  to  her  brother's  assistance  in  this  dilemma,  where  he 
stood  on  the  deck,  with  his  watch  in  one  hand,  and  holding  up  two  of 
the  fingers  of  the  other,  to  signify  it  was  but  two  o'clock.  The  queen 
laughed  heartily,  probably  at  her  brother's  perplexity;  but  the  lord 
admiral  fancied  that  the  queen  and  king  Ghristiern  were  rudely  jeering 
at  him,  on  account  of  his  young  wife.  The  by-standers  saw  '*  that  the 
lord  admiral  took  some  secret  dislike ;"  but  when  he  returned  home  and 
talked  over  the  matter  with  his  countess,  they  both  worked  themselves 
up  into  a  state  of  excessive  indignation.  His  countess  (the  same  lady 
Margaret  Stuart  whose  marriage  ha^  been  mentioned),  immediately 
wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  king  Ghristiern's  confidential  servants  (Sir 
Andrew  St.  Glair),  expressing  her  displeasure  at  his  master's  uncivil 
behaviour : 

"  Sib, 
"  I  am  sorry  this  occasion  ehould  have  been  offered  me  by  the  king, 
your  master,  which  makes  me  troublesome  to  you  for  the  present.  It  ia 
reported  to  me,  by  men  of  honour,  the  great  wrong  the  king  of  the  Danes 
hath  done  me  when  I  was  not  by  to  answer  for  myself;  for  if  I  had  been 
present,  I  would  have  letten  him  know  how  much  I  scorn  to  receive  that 
wrong  at  his  hands.  I  need  not  write  the  particular  of  it,  for  the  king 
knows  best.  1  protest  to  you,  sir,  I  did  think  as  honourable  of  the  king, 
your  master,  as  1  did  of  any  one  piince ;  but  now  I  can  persuade  myself 
there  is  as  much  baseness  in  him  as  can  be  in  any  man,  for  although  he 
be  a  prince  by  birth,  it  seems  not  to  me  that  he  harboureth  any  princely 
thoughts  in  his  breast,  for,  either  in  prince  or  subject,  the  basest  pari 
that  can  be  is  to  wrong  a  woman  of  honour.  And  I  would  the  king, 
your  master,  should  know,  that  I  deserve  as  little  that  name  he  gave  me, 
as  either  the  mother  cf  hvmsdf  or  his  children.  And  if  ever  I  come  to 
know  what  man  hath  informed  your  majesty  so  wrongfully  of  me,  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  put  him  from  doing  the  like  of  any  other ;  but  if  it 
hath  come  by  the  tongue  of  any  woman,  I  dare  say  she  would  be  glad  to 
have  companions.    So  leaving  to  trouble  you  any  further,  I  rest  your 

'  "  Maboabet  NomNGHAM."  * 

The  French  ambassador  gave  a  false  version  of  this  letter,  which  of 
course  has  passed  into  general  history;  nor  is  there  any  reason  that 
the  rest  of  his  narrative  is  more  to  be  relied  on,  when  he  says  "  the 
queen  sent  for  the  poor  lady,  uttered  a  thousand  coarse  expi^essions, 

>  Egerton  Pi4)era,  Camden  Society. 
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drove  her  from  court,  and  struck  her  off  the  list  of  her  esffcbliihiBcii^'' 
The  fact  is,  when  this  letter  was,  by  queen  Anne's  exfireai  dmrHf 
communicated  to  the  king  her  brother,  he  was  so  much  annoyed,  that 
he  wished  to  return  immediately  to  England  to  vindicate  his  oondiiet» 
He  explained,  very  earnestly,  by  means  of  St  Clair,  **  that  be  nercr 
thought  of  making  any  signs  to  insult  the  lord  admiral ;  all  be  wished 
him  to  understand  was,  that  it  was  only  two  o'clock,  as  be  mfght  see 
by  the  watch  he  held  in  t^e  other  hand,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
deprived  of  his  sister  so  soon." '  Despite  this  explanation,  which  appean 
a  very  probable  and  rational  one,  lady  Nottingham  continued  to  otter 
many  vituperations,  reproachful  to  the  whole  royal  boose  of  Uenmaik, 
to  mark  her  indignation  at  the  insult  she  supposed  was  levelled  against 
her  by  the  queen's  brother.  At  last»  queen  Anne  lost  her  patience :  it 
is  said  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  king  James,  and  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  banish  lady  Nottingham  from  the  court' 

King  Ghristiem  distributed  many  costly  presents  at  his  departore. 
One  of  his  gifts  was  a  real  exemplification  of  the  prindple  whidi  led  all 
sovereigns,  in  that  century,  to  deem  the  property  of  the  state  their  per- 
aooal  chattels,  to  be  disposed  of  at  their  caprice:  he  presented  bis 
nephew,  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  with  his  best  ship  of  war,  valued  at 
25,000^.  The  queen  received  from  her  brother  his  portrait;  ridily  set 
with  jewels  ;  to  the  king  he  gave  a  rapier  and  hanger,  worth  7000^. ; 
to  the  English  courtiers,  gold  chains  and  jewels  to  the  amount  oi  15,000^. 
The  queen  accompanied  king  James  to  Windsor,  when  her  brother  had 
taken  leave,  and  there  they  finished  **  their  summer  hunting,"  At  acme 
tilting  pe^eant,  about  this  time,  one  of  the  young  squires  of  lord  Hay 
was  thrown  from  his  horse,  near  the  king,  and  broke  bis  leg.  This 
accident  interested  the  humanity  of  the  kii^  for  the  sufferer,  who  proved 
to  be  a  son  of  Carr  of  Fermhurst^  a  faithful  servant  of  Kary  queen 
of  Scots.  The  young  man  had  served  as  a  little  page  to  king  JameSy 
before  leaving  the  Scottish  court  to  be  educated  in  Fratjce,  As  Robert 
Garr  was  a  yellow-haired  laddie,  tall  of  statue,  and  embellished  with 
round  blue  eyes  and  a  high-ct^oured  oomplexkn,  he  was  cciusidered  very 
bandsome,  and  an  ornament  to  the  court  llie  king  took  him  into 
£atvour,  and  he  soon  obtained  no  little  Inflnenoe  with  him. 

The  last  vestige  of  the  £unoos  seat  of  Theobalds,  at  Cheshunt,  has 
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vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  its  name  is  familiar  as  a  sylvan 
palace  of  the  royal  Stuarts.  Queen  Anne  induced  Cecil  earl  of  Salisbury 
to  exchange  it,  at  a  great  advantage,  for  her  dowei -palace  of  Hatfield. 
Possession  of  Theobalds  was  given  to  her  majesty  May  22, 1607,  with  a 
courtly  f€te  and  an  elaborate  masque  by  Ben  Jonson,  who  celebrated  the 
queen  under  her  poetical  name  of  Belianna.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  among  the  elegant  entertainments  of  the  kind  patronized  by 
Anne  of  Denmark.  In  the  course  of  its  representation,  that  enchanting 
lyric  by  Ben  Jonson  was  introduced,  expressly  written  in  compliment  to 
her  majesty's  passion  for  hunting — 

*'  Qoeea  and  huntress,  diaste  as  fdr." 

Theobalds  was  the  admiration  of  England  for  the  architectural  taste  dis- 
played in  the  new  buildings  erected  by  lord  Burleigh  and  his  son,  the 
prime-minister  of  king  James.  "  It  was  described  in  the  Augmentation- 
office  (after  it  was  marked  for  destruction  by  Cromwell)  as  a  quadrangle 
of  a  hundred  and  ten  feet  square,  on  the  south  of  which  were  the  queen's 
chapel  with  windows  of  stained  glass,  her  presence-chamber,  her  privy- 
chamber  [private  sitting-room],  her  bedchamber,  and  co^ee-chamber 
[this  was  probably  coffer-chamber.]  The  prince's  lodgings  were  on  the 
north  side,  cloisters  on  the  east,  and  a  glorious  gallery,  112  feet  in  length, 
occupied  the  west."    This  palace  was  destroyed  by  Cromwell. 

The  queen  lost  her  infant  daughter,  the  little  princess  Mary,  in  the 
autumn  of  1607 ;  dying  of  a  catarrhal  fever  at  Stanwell,  the  seat  of 
her  foster-parents,  lord  and  lady  Knevet,  who  had,  agreeably  to  an 
ancient  custom  (not  disused  in  the  days  of  the  first  James),  received 
the  young  princess  for  nurture  and  education  at  a  stipulated  remunem- 
tion.  The  queen  heard  the  news  of  her  child's  death  with  calmness. 
According  to  the  narrative  of  the  messenger,  "  she  presupposed  what  the 
tidings  might  be."  She  requested  that  the  king  should  be  informed  of 
every  particular,  and  desired  that  the  body  might  be  opened,  and  the 
cause  of  death  ascertained ;  she  likewise  begged  that  some  cost  might  be 
bestowed  on  her  child's  funeral.*  The  king  was  engaged  on  a  western 
progi*ess,  and  did  not  return  till  some  days  after  his  daughter's  death. 
The  queen  retired  during  the  mourning  to  Hampton-court,  where  'she 
completely  secluded  herself  from  state-ceremonial,  so  that  Rowland 
Whyte  wrote  to  lord  Shrewsbury,  "  The  court  officers  had  leave  to  play, 
and  are  gone  every  one  to  his  own  home ;  only  lord  Salisbury  went  to 
Hampton-court  to  comfort  the  queen."  The  prime-minister  held  up  the 
queen's  example  of  patience  to  his  wife,  and  begged  lord  Shrewsbury  to 
tell  her,  "  That  some  ladies  take  crosses  with  more  resignation  than  she 
would  do,  for  my  mistress,  the  queen,  though  she  felt  her  loss  naturally, 
yet,  now  it  is  irrevocable,  she  taketh  it  very  well  and  wisely."  2    The 

I  Earl  of  Worcester's  letter ;  Lodge'it  Illus-  .       '  Letter  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury  to  the  earl 
trations.  of  Shrewsbury,  September  18,  1607.— Lodge. 
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io&nt  princess  was  interred  in  Westminster-abbey,  in  queen  Elizabetli's 
▼anlt  King  James  was  the  last  of  our  kings  who  bestowed  any  atten- 
tion on  monuments  for  his  relatives :  he  ordered  tombs  to  be  erected  for 
this  child  and  her  sister  S<^hia,  which  are  btill  to  be  seen  in  Henry 
Tilth's  Chapel,  Westminster-abbey.  The  little  princess  Mary,  a  child 
of  two  years  and  a  half,  is  represented  by  a  queer  effigy,  in  a  smdl 
fiuthingale,  tightly-laced  bodice,  and  cap  without  borders,  and  looks 
much  like  a  small  Dutch  frow  of  fifteen.  Such  was,  however,  the 
costume  worn  by  the  infants  at  this  era. 

Notwithstanding  many  zealoufi  commendations  from  the  pen  of  the 
prime-minister,  the  queen  sometimes  fell  out  with  **  the  little  man.*! 
Her  points  of  difference  with  him  were  regarding  the  great  sums  she 
expended  in  building  and  improving  Somerset-house,  which  she  chose  to 
be  called  Denmark-house.  One  day,  when  she  found  he  was  opposed  to 
her  extravagance,  she  told  him,  in  a  ragie,  '*  That  the  king  had  a  hundred 
Krvants  that  were  as  able  to  do  him  service  as  he  was.** — **  Yes,  madam,** 
replied  the  earl ;  '*  but  they  must  first  serve  out  their  apprenticeship.**  ^ 
Her  majesty's  animosity  did  not  last  long :  the  earl  of  Salisbury  had 
been  used  to  flatter  adroitly  the  caprices  of  female  royalty,  to  which, 
indeed,  *'he  had  served  his  apprenticeship"  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
As  a  peace-offering,  he  put  himself  to  great  expense  in  a  New-year*8 
gift  for  queen  Anne,  of  a  grand  bed  of  green  velvet,  richly  embroidered. 
The  succeeding  summer  the  king  bent  his  progress  towards  North- 
amptonshire, leaving  the  queen  to  preside  over  the  court  in  the 
metropolis.  He  visited  Holdenby,  and  was  sojourning  at  the  ancient 
royal  palace  there  on  the  5th  of  August,  the  anniversary  of  the  Gowiy 
ooDspiracy,  when  bishop  Andrews  preached  a  thanksgiving  sermon. 
The  same  day  he  rode  to  Bletsoe,  the  seat  of  lord  St  John,  whence  he 
despatched  a  singular  letter  to  his  prime-minister,  lord  Salisbury,  in 
which  he  affected  some  jocular  jealousy  of  the  queen's  affections.  It  is 
addressed  to  wy  little  Beagle ;  tliis  epithet  was  given  to  Salisbury  by 
the  king  in  reference  to  his  diminutive  person,  and  to  his  sagacity  in 
scenting  out  political  plots,  most  of  which  were  instigated  by  himself. 
Hie  letter  is  partly  written  in  cipher :  the  king  designates  a  nobleman, 
whom  he  supposes  to  be  gallantly  attending  on  the  queen,  by  the  figure 
3.  The  explanation  is  not  preserved,  but  as  the  king  jokes  on  his  grey 
hairs  and  celibacy,  one  of  the  antiquated  gallants  of  the  EUzabethaxi 
coort,  of  high  rank,  is  meant. 

"Mt  Little  Beaolb, 
**  Ye  and  your  fellows  there  are  so  proud,  now  that  ye  have  gotten  the 
gmdtug  again  of  a  feminine  court  in  the  old  fashion,  that  I  know  not 
how  to  deal  with  ye :  ye  sit  at  your  ease  and  direct  all ;  the  news  from 

iftahop  Ooodman's  Oourt  of  James. 
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all  parts  of  the  wotld  comes  to  you  in  your  chamber.  The  king's  own 
resolutions  depend  on  your  posting  despatches ;  and  qiiken  ye  listy  ye  ean, 
sitting  on  your  bedside,  with  one  call  or  whistling  in  your  fist,  make 
him  [the  king]  post  night  and  day  till  he  come  unto  your  presence. 
.Well  1  1  know  Suffolk  is  married,  and  for  your  part,  maister  10,  who 
are  wifeless,  I  cannot  but  be  jetilous  of  your  greatness  with  my  wife ;  but 
most  of  all  am  I  suspicious  of  3,  who  is  so  lately  fallen  in  acquaintance 
with  my  wife.  His  face  is  so  amiable,  as  it  is  able  to  entice,  and  his 
fortune  hath  ever  been  to  be  great  with  she-saints ;  but  his  part  it  wrong 
in  this,  that  never  having  taken  a  wife  himself  m  his  youth,  he  cannot 
now  be  content  with  his  grey  hairs  to  avoid  another  man's  wife.  But  for 
expiation  of  this  sin,  I  hope  ye  have  aU  three  taken  ane  cup  of  thankful- 
ness for  the  occasion,  quhich  fell  out  at  a  time  quhen  ye  durst  not  avow  me." 
James  alludes  here  to  the  anniversary  of  the  Gowry  plot,  1608,  which 
ho  caused  to  be  observed,  in  England  as  well  as  Scotland,  with  solemn 
thanksgiving.  Of  course,  Cecil  and  his  colleagues  durst  not  avow  him 
as  their  king  when  the  event  happened,  because  it  was  during  the  life- 
time of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  king  concludes  his  queer  epistle  with 
this  allusion  to  its  recent  celebration  at  Holdenby : — 

"  And  here  hath  been  this  day  kept  the  feast  of  king  James'  delivery 
at  Saint  John's-town,  in  St  John's-house.*  All  other  matters  I  refer  to 
the  old  knave  the  bearer's  report.    And  so  fare  ye  well. 

"  jameb^  b:* 

The  queen  joined  her  consort  the  next  month  in  a  visit  to  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  her  majesty  having  promised  to  stand  sponsor  to  his  infant. 
Better  times  had  dawned  on  the  noble  representatives  of  the  ducal  house 
of  Howard  since  the  unfortunate  Philip  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  had 
pined  to  death  in  the  Tower.  The  long-suffering  countess  of  Arundel 
was  now  the  happy  grandmother  of  a  lovely  race,  restored  to  the  proud 
hopes  of  their  birth.  If  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  James  I.  to  avenge 
his  mother  on  her  foes,  to  do  him  justice  he  never  forgot  to  do  good  to 
her  friends.  He  restored  the  staff  of  hereditary  earl-marshal  to  its 
rightful  owner,  and  bestowed  on  him  other  marks  of  favour.  Queen 
Anne  and  her  eldest  son  became  sponsors  for  the  second  son  of  lord  and 
lady  Arundel :  how  they  settled  the  fiercely  disputed  points  of  the 
ancient  and  the  recently  established  churches  in  the  rites  of  baptism,  the 
dowager-H^untess  Arundel  does  not  say.  The  noble  mother  of  the  infant 
was  much  afraid  lest  it  should  die  out  of  the  pale  of  Christianity,  be- 
cause the  queen's  ill-health,  and  the  death  of  two  of  the  royal  children, 
had  prevented  her  from  fulfilling  her  promise.  At  last,  the  matter 
was  happily  accomplished,  September  15,  and  the  young  Howard 
named  by  the  prince  of  Wales  (his  own  name  reveraed)  Frederic  Henry  ; 

*  The  ancient  names  of  Penh  mA  the  former  roiyal  palace  tfaere.  tire  scene  of  tbe  Gowry 
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*aiid  the  queen's  majesty/'  writeH  the  dowager  lady  Arnndel,  '^and  the 
sweet  priDOC,  and  my  lady  Elizabeth's  grace,  were  all  well  pleased  for 
anything  I  saw  or  heard,  only  the  foul  weather  kept  hack  the  pretty 
duke:"  this  was  Charles  duke  of  York. 

The  king  having  observed  that  the  queen  was  melancholy  and  dis- 
pirited in  the  winter  of  1609,  he  found,  on  inquiry,  that  she  was  in  debt'; 
wherefore,  to  restore  her  cheerfulness,  he  added  to  her  jointure  30002.  per 
annuip  out  of  the  customs,  with  20,000Z.  to  pay  her  debts.  With  this 
leinforoement  of  funds  she  commenced  the  summer  progress  with  great 
spirit,  though  a  disaster,  which  happened  at  Boyston,  July  24,  had 
nearly  put  an  end  to  her  hunting  that  year.  "  Yesternight,"  says  lord 
Worcester,^  in  one  of  his  amusing  gossiping  court-journals,  "  about  ten 
or  eleven  o'clock,  the  king's  stable  fell  on  fire  by  the  negligence  of  set- 
ting a  candle  on  a  post,  which  fell  into  the  litter  and  set  the  place  in 
flames.  Twenty  or  thirty  horses  were  in  the  stables.  I  waited  on  the 
king,  as  my  duty  was,  with  the  news.  Out  of  four  horses  that  were 
bomt,  he  lost  a  pad-horse,  I  lost  another ;  he  one  hunter,  I  another.  All 
oar  saddles  were  burnt."  Those  who  have  seen  what  elaborate  structures 
saddles  were  in  those  days,  especially  the  demi-pique  saddles  of  this 
very  earl  of  Worcester,  in  which  he  sat  entrenched  as  in  a  fortification, 
will  conclude  this  loss  was  by  no  means  a  slight  one.  The  queen  had 
her  share  in  the  disaster,  for  her  ooach-hamess  was  burnt.  **  It  was 
worth  hearing  the  reports  here.  Some  said  it  was  a  new  gunpowder- 
tieason ;  an  Englishman  swore  he  saw  a  Scotchman,  with  a  link,  fire 
the  stable ;  others  said  it  was  a  device  to  set  the  stable  on  fire  to  draw 
all  the  guard  thither,  that  they  might  work  some  evil  to  the  royal 
&mily;  but,  (jod  be  thanked,  neither  king,  queen,  or  prince  slept  the 
worse^  or  ever  waked  until  the  morning  at  their  usual  hour." 

One  of  the  proudest  and  happiest  periods  of  queen  Anne's  life  was  that 
in  which  her  eldest  son  was  created  prince  of  Wales.  This  august  cere- 
mony had  been  delayed  till  the  noble-minded  boy  could  enter  into  all 
the  historical  interest  of  the  scene.  It  was  celebrated,  not  only  with  tl)e 
splendour  of  state  pageantry,  but  with  all  the  glory  of  poetry,  illustrated 
by  the  queen's  favourite  dramatist,  Ben  Jonson,  in  verses  which  fijiely 
recapitulated  the  deeds  of  Henry  Stuart's  predecessors  in  the  dignify 
of  prince  of  Wales.  This  address  was  interpolated  with  a  masque,  in 
wldch  the  prince  was  represented  as  wakening  and  reviving  the  dying 
genius  of  chivalry.  A  prince  of  Wales  had  not  been  created  since  the 
time  when  Henry  YIII.,  as  a  youth,  was  invested  with  that  dignity. 
The  queen,  the  princess,  king  James,  and  the  little  prince  Charles, 
stood  in  the  privy-gallery  at  Westminster  old  palace,  to  see  prince 
Henry's  arrival  from  Richmond,  his  own  private  residonce,  whence  he 
Ciiae  in  state  down  the  Thames,  escorted  by  the  lord  mayor  and  city 
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aathorities  in  their  gay  barges.  London,  as  usual,  contributed  its 
thousands,  who  floating  in  their  pleasure-boats  on  the  Thames,  rendered 
their  voluntary  assistance  in  the  gay  aquatic  procession.  The  prince 
landed  at  the  Qneen's-bridge,*  Westminster,  May  31,  1610,  and  was 
received  by  his  delighted  mother  in  the  privy -chamber  ;  but  the  grand 
,  festival  which  she  had  prepared  did  not  commence  till  some  days  after, 
when  the  prince  of  Wales  was  introduced,  in  state,  by  his  father  to  the 
assembled  houses  of  parliament,  and  his  solemn  investiture  took  place 
June  4th.  The  next  day  the  queen  appointed  for  the  second  grand  masque 
in  honour  of  her  darling  son,  in  which  she  personally  took  a  part  with 
her  ladies  and  her  younger  son,  prince  Charles,  who  had  by  this  time 
overcome  the  weakness  of  his  early  years,  and  grown  a  very  beautiful 
boy.  This  "  glorious  masque  "  was  not  written  by  Ben  Jonson,  yet  by 
a  poet  of  no  mean  order — Daniell,  the  tutor  and  biographer  of  the  cele- 
brated heii-ess  of  the  house  of  Clififord.  The  whole  court  of  England, 
the  queen,  the  princess-royal,  their  kinswoman  lady  Ambella  Stuart,* 
the  noble  Clifford  heiress,  and  all  the  aristocratic  beauties  of  the  day, 
were  busy  devising  robes,  arranging  jewels,  and  practising  steps  and 
movements  for  this  beautiful  poem  of  action,  in  which  music,  painting;, 
dancing,  and  decoration,  guide^  by  the  taste  of  Inigo  Jones,  were  all 
called  into  employment,  to  make  the  palace  of  Whitehall  a  scene  of  en- 
diantment.  These  beautiful  masques  were  the  origin  of  the  opera,  but 
how  lifeless  in  poetic  spirit,  how  worthless  in  sentiment  and  association 
of  ideas,  is  the  tawdry  child  of  modem  times  when  compared  to  its  pre- 
decessor— coarse  and  common  as  the  boards  of  a  theatre,  compared  with 
the  marble  floors  and  inlaid  parquets  of  princely  Whitehall,  once  trodden 
by  the  lovely  ladies  and  chivalric  peers  of  the  olden  time ! 

In  this  masque  the  court  ladies  personated  the  nymphs  of  the  principal 
rivers  belonging  to  the  estates  of  their  fathers  or  husbands.  The  queeu 
represented  Tethys,  the  empress  of  streams;  her  daughter  Elizabeth, 
princess-royal,  was  the  nymph  of  Thames ;  lady  Arabella  Stuart,  the 
nymph  of  Trent ;  the  countess  of  Arundel,  of  the  Arun ;  the  countess 
of  Derby,  the  nymph  of  Derwent ;  lady  Anne  Clifford  represented  the 
naiad  of  her  native  Aire,  the  river  of  her  feudal  domain  of  Skipton  ;  the 


•  t  This  was  a  long  canaeway,  or  Jetty,  pro- 
jecting a  considerable  way  Into  the  Thames : 
It  was  probably  constructed  by  Edward  the 
Oonfessor,  for  the  convenienoe  of  the  qneen- 
oonsort's  barge.  It  led  to  the  queen's  apart- 
ments in  the  old  palace,  Westminster,  and  to 
the  Whitehall  chamber,  now,  tn  the  reign  of 
James,  considered  exclusively  the  house  of 
lords. 

s  Soon  after  taking  her  part  in  this  scene, 
this  unfortunate  lady  married,  priva'ely,  a 
boy  of  seventeen,  a  gnndson  of  the  earl  of 
Hertford  and  lady  Katharine  Gray.  The 
anion  of  the  titles  of  both  to  a  reversionary 


daim  on  the  crown,  caused  a  rerlTal  of  tbm 
persecutions  of  those  branches  of  the  royal 
fkmily  who  married  without  the  consent  of 
the  sovereign.  She  was  incarcerated  in  the 
Tower,  and,  after  in  vain  endeavouring  to 
escape,  died  In  1614,  insane.  She  was  old 
enough  to  be  her  husband's  mother.  The 
dispute  concerning  her  ai^  in  now  solved, 
since  she  Is  mentioned  aste  existence  In  that 
remarkable  letter  from  Daml^s  mo^er  10 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  of  which  we  have  given 
a  fac-simile  in  the  Life  of  Mary  (jueen  uf 
Scots,  by  Agnes  Strickland. 
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ooontesB  <^  Essex,  then  a  girl-beauty  of  fonrteen,  wnfftffrrf  MjHlfy 
the  blight  of  evil,  was  the  nymph  of  Lea ;  lady  HaddingUn,  m  i*«»g^fff 
of  the  eari  of  Sussex,  represented  the  river  Kothw-;  and  lady  Elkabedb 
Gny,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Kent,  the  Medway.  The  littJe  prince 
Ghariea,  in  the  character  of  Zephyr,  attended  by  tw^re  little  bdkn,  «m 
tD  deliver  the  queen^s  presents  to  his  elder  brother,  the  newly  enaied 
prince  of  Wales;  the  presentation  was  the  ostensible  bosinMi  of  the 
maaque,  the  poetical  beauty  of  which  was  thus  minted  with  blst^ricai 
reality.  Ei^t  of  the  handsomest  noblemoi  of  the  eoort  perignned  as 
tritODs,  and  were  the  partners  and  attendants  of  the  rirer-oymt^. 
These  tritons  commenced  the  masque  with  the  following;  soo^  in  fxr 
parts,  aooompanied  by  the  soft  music  of  twdve  lotes ;  it  was  adtoved 
to  the  queen,  as  the  river-empress  Tethys,  and  is  not  unworthy  of  that 
thiioe-glorious  era  of  British  poetry  : — 

«  Youth  of  the  spring,  mild  Zepbjrm,  Umt 
And  breathe  the  joyfU  air. 
Which  Tethys  widiea  maj  attend  thk  4qr« 
Who  comes  her  royal  idf  to  ptif 
'Vhe  vows  her  heart  presents 
To  these  fafar  oompthnenta. 

Breathe  oat  new  flowen»  whfdb  nevvr  yet  m 

Unto  the  spiiog;  nor  blomi 
Before  this  time  to  beautify  the  eartb; 

And  as  this  day  gives  bfrtb 

Unto  new  types  of  state;* 

So  let  it  bUai  create. 


Bear  TethyiTS  mevaffB  to  Oe  oamMnf^ 

Say  how  sUfe  J<^  to  Mag 
Delight  onto  his  Islands  and  hto  am; 

And  teU  If  eliades,* 

The  olbpring  of  hia  Mood, 

How  she  appbuids  hfs  food." 


1 1* 


The  chief  triton  then  deposited  the  quel's  presents,  whidi  wei«  ft  eroas- 
bandled  sword  enriched  with  gems,  to  the  value  of  400Q?«,  and  a  aeaif  U 
her  own  work,  for  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  a  golden  trident  for  king 
Jamea^  as  king  of  the  ocean.  The  triton  then  spoke  this  addreM,  in 
allusion  to  his  royal  mistress,  and  her  attendant  nymphs  : — 

"  From  that  intelligence  wfatcfa  mores  the  spbera 
Of  circling  waves,  tlie  nig^^  Tetbyi»  ^veea 
Of  nymphs  and  rivers,  will  here  stni|^  'W*''# 
And  in  a  human  diaracter  be  seen. 
•  •  «  •  • 

For  she  res(dvea  to  adorn  tiiis  festal  day 

With  her  all^gradng  prasenee;  and  tbe  (nin 
Of  some  choice  nymphs  she  pleaaed  to  csll  awaj 

From  several  rivers,  which  tli^  entertain. 


'  The  b«ig-<fonnant  titles  of  the  prince  of        '  King  James, 
vv  ales.  4  iiiis  was  the  claaslc  anpellatloD  of  HtfUT 

'<iueeaAnne.  prtM*  of  Wales. 
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And  Qrst  the  lovely  oymph  of  statdj  Thames,* 

The  darling  of  the  ocean,  sommon'd  is ; 
Then  those  of  Trent  and  Amn's^  graoeftil  streams^ 

The  Derwent'  next  with  clear-waved  worthiness; 
The  beauteous  nymph  of  crsrstal-streaming  Lea* 

Gives  next  attendance ;  then  the  nymph  of  Aire,* 
With  modest  motion,  makes  her  sweet  repair; 

The  nymph  of  Severn  *  follows  in  degree. 
With  ample  streams  of  grace ;  and  next  to  her 
*  The  cheerfal  nymph  of  Rother  '  doth  appear. 

With  comely  Medway,  ornament  of  Kent; 

And  then  four  godly  nymphs  which  beautify 
Cambers'  fidr  shores,  and  all  that  continent — 

The  graces  of  clear  Uske,  Towy,  Dulesse,  and  Wye. 
All  these  within  the  goodly  spacious  bay 

Of  manifold  unharbouring  Milford  meet. 
The  happy  port  of  union,  which  gave  way 

To  that  great  hero  Henry  *  and  his  fleet." 

The  nymphs  of  the  Milford-Hayen  rivers  named  in  this  poem  were  per- 
sonated by  lady  Katharine  Petre,  lady  Elizabeth  Guildford,  lad^- 
Windsor,  and  lady  Winter,  and  the  first  scene  represented  the  scenery" 
of  Milfoid-Haven,  and  king  Henry  the  Seventh's  fleet. 

The  anti-masque  commenced  with  the  appearance  of  little  prince 
Charles  and  his  young  ladies ;  they  were  all  3f  his  own  age  and  height, 
tlie  daughters  of  earls  or  barons,  and  personated  the  naiads  of  springs  and 
fountains.  Prince  Charles  was  dressed,  as  Zephyr,  in  a  short  robe  of 
green  satin,  embroidered  with  gold  flowers.  Behind  his'  shoulders  were 
two  silver  wings  and  a  fine  lawn  aureole,  which  Inigo  Jones  was  much 
puzzled  to  describe ;  •  on  his  head  was  a  garland  of  flowers  of  all  colours  ; 
his  right  arm  was  Imre,  on  which  the  queen  had  clasped  one  of  her 
bracelets  of  inestimable  diamonds.  His  little  naiads  were  dressed  in 
satin  tunics  of  the  palest  water-blue,  embroidered  with  silver  flowers  ; 
their  treses  were  hanging  down  in  waving  curls,  and  their  heads 
crowned  with  garlands  of  water-flowers.  The  ballet  was  so  contrived, 
that  Charles  always  danced  encircled  by  these  fair  children :  they  hail 
been  so  well  trained  that  they  danced  to  admiration,  and  formed  the 
prettiest  sight  in  the  world.  This  infant  ballet  was  rapturously  applauded 
by  the  whole  court.  When  the  first  dance  was  ended,  the  scene  of  Mil- 
ford-Haven  was  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  the  queen,  as  Tethys,  wae. 
seen  seated  in  >glorious  splendour  on  a  throne  of  silver  rocks ;  round  her 
throne  were  niches,  representing  little  caverns,  in  which  her  attendant 
river-nymphs  were  grouped.  Her  daughter,  the  princess  Elisabeth,  as 
the  nymph  of  Thames,  was  seated  at  her  royal  mother's  feet.  There 
were  dolphins  in  every  shade  of  silver,  and  shells  and  seaweed  in  every 
coloured  burnish  that  could  be  devised. 

1  Elizabeth,  prlneess-royal.  •  Anne«  hebess  of  Clifford. 

<  T^ady  AraiH>lla,  and  lady  Amndel.  *  The  countess  of  Montgomery. 

»  Tjxdy  Derby.  '  Viscountess  Haddington.     •  Henry  VIL 

*  Frances  Howard,  afterwards  divorced  from        *  In  his  MS.  shown  to  as  by  his  grace  th« 

the  earl  of  Etitiex.  late  duke  of  r^voushire,  at  Chiswick-bousfe. 
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Glittering  waterfalls  and  cataracts  gleamed  round  the  grotto,  in  which 
the  noble  river-nymphs  were  grouped  about  the  throne  of  the  queen. 
Her  head-dress  was  a  murex  shell  formed  as  a  helmet^  ornamented  ¥rith 
coral,  a  veil  of  silver  gossamer  floating  from  it ;  a  bodice  of  sky-coloured 
silk  was  branched  with  silver  seaweed;  a  half  tunic  of  silver  gauze, 
brocaded  with  gold  seaweed,  was  worn  over  a  train  of  sky-coloured  silk, 
figured  with  columns  of  white  lace,  of  seaweed  pattern.  All  this  would 
have  been  elegant  and  appropriate  enough,  only,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
it  was  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  adjunct  of  a  monstrous  farthingale ; 
for,  whether  arrayed  in  courtly  costume  or  in  a  hunting-dress,  Anne  of 
Denmark  was  never  seen  without  that  appendage  in  its  most  exaggerated 
amplitude.  As  Inigo  Jones  mentions  the  high  ruff  which  she  added  to 
the  costume  of  the  river  goddess  Tethys,  there  is  little  doubt  that  she 
likewise  afflicted  the  classical  contrivers  of  the  masque,  by  assuming  a 
farthingale  as  large  as  a  modem  tea-table.  In  the  course  of  the  action 
of  the  masque,  there  was  put  into  the  hands  of  prince  Charles  the  trident, 
which  he  gave  to  his  &ther ;  and  then  the  queen's  splendid  present  of 
the  sword  and  scarf,  which  he  gave  to  his  brother,  the  prince  of  Wales. 
His  next  office  was  to  court  her  majesty  to  descend  from  her  throne,  and 
dance  her  ballet  with  her  river-nymphs.  The  little  prince,  having  per- 
formed all  appointed  devoirs  with  much  grace  and  self-^ssession, 
returned  to  the  middle  of  the  stage,  where  he  and  all  his  little  ladies 
went  through  another  dance  of  the  most  intricate  changes.  They  then 
gave  way  for  the  queen's  quadrille,  "  and  by  the  time  that  was  finished, 
the  summer  sun  showed  traces  of  his  rising,  and  the  courtly  revellers 
retreated  to  bed."  Thus  closed  a  festival  which  was  probably  the 
happiest  in  the  life  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  for  she  manifested  acute  sorrow, 
when  by  accident  some  one  recalled  it  to  her  memory  after  the  death  of 
her  son  Henry. 

Prince  Charles  having  now  attained  as  much  strength  as  his  royal 
parents  could  desire,  and  with  it  a  very  considerable  share  of  beauty, 
was  taken  from  his  tender  nurse,  lady  Carey,  and  placed  under  the  care 
of  masters  selected  by  his  brother  the  prince  of  Wales  When  prince 
Charles's  household  was  formed,  Henry  prince  of  Wales  wished  much  to 
place  immediately  about  the  person  of  his  young  brother,  as  master  of 
the  robes.  Sir  William  Fullarton,  a  man  of  enlarged  mind,  and  piercing 
intellect.  The  queen  was,  however,  unwilling  to  show  slight  to  the 
Careys,  from  whom  Charles  had  derived  such  inestimable  personal  advan- 
tages. Henry,  therefore,  offered  Sir  Robert  Carey  the  choice  between 
retaining  his  place  of  master  of  the  robes  to  Charles,  or  the  more  profit- 
able post  of  surveyor  of  his  revenue.  Sir  Robert  chose  to  retain  his  old 
place,  saying,  that  "  If  he  excelled  in  anything,  it  was  in  knowing  how 
to  make  good  clothes ;"  a  sentiment  truly  Pepysian,  proving  that  "some 
men  are'  tailors  by  inclination,  some  are  bom  tailors,  and  others  have 
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tailoring  thrast  upon  them."  No  doubt  Carey's  liUnd  reptj  increased 
Henry's  regret  that  he  had  no  better  companioin  for  his  young  brother ; 
however,  he  kept  his  princely  word,  and  Sir  Robert  Carey  remained 
master  of  the  Tobes>  the  etiquette  of  which  office  placed  him  always  in 
the  society  of  the  prince.  Sometimes  the  prince  would  tease  his  brother, 
and  even  make  him  weep,  by  telling  him  that  if,  as  he  grew  up,  his  legs 
were  not  handsome,  he  should  make  him  take  orders,  and  give  him  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  because  the  robes  of  the  church  would  hide 
all  defects.  '*  However,  in  the  fulness  of  time,"  says  one  of  Charles's 
historians,  '*when  he  began  to  look  man  in  the  fiice,  those  tender  limbs 
began  to  knit  and  consolidate,  and  the  most  eminently  famed  for  manly 
and  martial  exercises  were  forced  to  yield  him  the  garland.** 

The  queen 'retained  her  girlish  petulance  after  she  had  been  for  years 
a  matron,  and  even  when  she  was  the  mother  of  a  grown-up  son ;  that 
son,  the  joy  of  her  heart  and  pride  of  her  existence,  sometimes  used  a 
little  playful  management  to  <^tain  peace  in  the  royal  domestic  circle, 
where  occasional  outbreaks  of  temper  on  the  part  of  her  majesty  pro- 
duced, at  times,  considerable  disquiet.  With  this  very  justifiable  view, 
prince  Henry  wrote  the  following  letter,  in  which  he  mediates  with 
wonderful  tact,  considering  that  he  was  but  sixteeu,in  1611,  between  his 
father's  jealousy  of  the  queen's  want  of  attention  to  his  gout,  and  her  in- 
firmity of  temper  if  subjected  to  the  slightest  reproof  or  contradiction  : — 

Henbt  Pbinob  of  Wales  to  King  James. 

**  According  to  your  majesty's  commandment,  I  made  your  excuse 
unto  the  queen  for  not  sending  her  a  token  by  me,  and  alleged  that  your 
majesty  had  a  quarrel  with  her  for  not  writing  an  answer  to  your  second 
letter,  written  to  her  from  Royston  when  your  foot  was  sore,  nor  making 
mention  of  receiving  that  letter  in  her  next,  some  ten  days  after; 
whereas,  in  your  majesty's  former  journey  to  Royston,  when  you  first 
took  the  pain  in  your  feet,  she  sent  one  on  purpose  to  visit  you.  Her 
answer  was,  *  That  she  had  either  written  or  dreamed  it ;  and,  upon 
supposing  so,  had  told,  first  my  lord  Hay,  and  next  Sir  ITiomas  Somerset, 
that  she  had  written.'  I  durst  not  reply,  as  you  directed,  *  that  your 
majesty  was  afraid  lest  she  should  return  to  her  cid  bias*  for  fe^r  such  a 
word  might  have  set  her  in  the  way  of  it,  and,  besides,  made  me  a  peace- 
breaker,  which  I  would  eschew.  Otherwise,  most  happy,  when  favoured 
by  your  majesty's  commandments,  is  he  who,  kissing  your  majesty's 
hands,  is  your  majesty's  most  dutiftd  son  and  obedient  servant, 

*•  Henry." 

It  is  amusing  to  note  the  judgment  displayed  by  so  young  a  man,  on 
the  delicate  point  of  saying  too  much  in  the  mediation  of  a  matrimonial 
dispute.  The  queen's  **  old  bias,"  to  which  he  feared  she  would  return, 
was  indulgence  in  sullenness  for  a  length  of  time,  if  contradicted  or  re- 
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proved.  His  aToidaxioe  of  mucliief-iDaking,  by  dedining  to  repeat  to 
his  mathermeaBBges  sent  in  a  paasioii  by  his  &ther,  proves  that  the  praises 
for  wisdom  kvished  on  this  jHinoe  by  his  ooimtry  were  by  no  meapa 


The  qoeeo  always  manifested  the  utmost  disgust  at  the  spirit  of  in- 
JDsdoe  and  rapadty  she  &>mid  prevalent  at  the  English  court — ^no  new 
tiaiti^  as  the  preceding  meDi(»ials  of  the  Tudor  courts  may  witness.  She 
orefolly  guaixkd,  by  her  advice,  her  young  friend  lady  Anne  Clifford 
from  phmder  by  the  venal  swarm  who  watched  round  the  king  for  prey. 
Geoi^  eaii  of  Cnmboland,  preferring  his  brother  to  his  daughter,  had 
dismhented  her  illegally.  The  king  wished  the  young  lady,  wlio 
appealed  to  law,  to  submit  to  a  private  arbitration  from  those  he  should 
appoint;  ''but  queen  Anne,  the  Dane,"  records  the  lady  Anue,  "ad- 
luooished  me  to  submit  to  no  such  decision."  This  is  the  first  instance 
which  can  be  quoted  of  sensible  advice  given  by  the  queen,  but  from  this 
time  incidents  frequently  occur  which  show  her  capable  of  right  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  good  feeling.  She  saw,  with  infinite  aversion,  the 
increasing  profligacy  of  Garr  and  his  fJBMstion,  who  were  completely  reck- 
less in  their  abuse  of  the  king's  favour. 

In  the  dark  ages  personal  government,  instead  of  being  deprecated  by 
the  people,  was  insisted  upon.  A  monarch  was  expected  to  be  himself 
hia  own  prime-minister  and  general ;  when  he  became  something  more 
than  the  leader  of  a  barbarous  horde,  such  tasks  could  not  be  performed 
by  him  singly,  and  he  naturally  called  in  the  aid  of  any  friend  whose 
oonFersatiou  was  most  agreeable  to  him.  If  this  assistant  was  not  a 
dignitary  of  the  church,  he  was  viewed  invidiously  by  the  people,  and 
called  a  favourite.  Sometimes  churchmen  were  hated  as  favourites,  yet 
this  was  seldom,  for  the  power  of  governing  communities  systematically 
was  the  great  science  of  the  prelates  of  the  ancient  church ;  but  these 
aagacioos  observers  of  their  fellow-creatures  could  only  preside  over  the 
civil  department  of  the  state.  The  king's  lay- favourite  usually  super- 
intended the  armed  barbarians  constituting  the  military  force;  but 
woe  betided  him  and  his  master  if  the  military  leader  or  lay-courtier 
aspired  to  the  office  of  prime-minister,  and  laid  his  unprivileged  hand 
OQ  the  ark  of  the  civil  government,  as  may  bo  seen  by  the  fates  of 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  Gaveston,  De  Spencer,  Michael  de  la  Pole,  and  many 
others.  The  Reformation  brought  as  great  a  revolution  in  the  business 
of  state  in  this  island,  as  it  did  in  the  religions  ritual.  Laymen  now 
performed  all  the  offices  of  government,  civil  as  well  as  military,  and 
divided  their  labours  into  numerous  offices ;  but  the  king,  in  wbone 
person  was  combined  all  the  reverence  formerly  shared  between  the 
regal  and  pontincal  offices,  interfered  unavoidably  in  the  guidance  of  the 
whole  machinery.  A  mediator  was  soon  found  necessary  between  the 
ministers  and  the  monarch — ^a  X)er8on  sufficiently  beloved  by  him  tyj 
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induce  him  to  attend  at  proper  seasons  to  the  despatch  of  business,  an^i 
to  learn  his  \7ill  in  matters  on  which  he  would  not  give  distinct  orders, 
expecting  the  ministers  to  know  his  pleasure  intuitively.  Instances 
occur  of  queens-consort  taking  upon  them  this  diplomatic  office.  If 
Anne  of  Denmark  had  thus  interfered  in  the  government  of  Scotland, 
after  she  became  queen-consort  of  England,  she  sedulously  avoided  all 
state  business,  leaving  it  wholly  to  the  demi-official  called  the  king's 
favourite — a  person  regarding  whom,  by  the  way,  the  king  always 
required  her  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  recommending  to  him. 

The  royal  favourite  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeeth  centuries  filled 
the  office  of  confidential  secretary,  which  included  that  of  decipherer  of 
the  private  letters  received  by  the  king  and  queen,  the  most  important 
part  of  whose  correspondence  was,  in  that  intriguing  era,  written  in 
cipher.  This  office  was  no  sinecure ;  it  required  the  }X)ssession  of 
oousiderable  acquirements,  and  if  these  were  united  to  strong  mental 
abilities,  the  favourite  became  a  formidable  power  behind  the  tiirone. 
The  king  himself  tried  to  educate  Carr,  but  his  capacity  was  too  mean 
ever  to  attain  the  art  of  the  decipherer  and  translator ;  shrinking  from 
the  onerous  tasks  laid  upon  him,  he  clandestinely  obtained  the  assist- 
ance of  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  who  was  clever  and  learned, 
but  arix>gant  and  ambitious  in  no  slight  degree.  He  was  resolved  not 
to  be  kept  in  the  background,  and  by  way  of  proving  how  deeply  he 
was  concerned  in  state  secrets,  he  talked  publicly  of  the  contents  of 
some  of  the  queen's  letters  which  had  passed  through  his  hands.^  In 
all  probability  it  was  this  breach  of  official  confidence  in  regard  to  the 
private  letters  of  the  royal  family,  which  occasioned  the  great  aversion 
Anno  of  Denmark  always  manifested  to  Overbury,  and  expressed  to  the 
earl  of  Salisbury  in  the  following  letter  '  (preserved  by  bishop  Good- 
man), with  an  explanation  that  the  term  of  '*  that  fellow "  alludes  to 
Overbury : — 

«  My  Loed,  [1612.] 

**  The  king  hath  told  me  that  he  will  advise  with  you,  and  some 
other  four  or  five  of  the  council,  of  that  fellow,  I  can  say  no  more, 
either  to  make  you  understand  the  matter  or  my  mind,  than  I  said  the 
other  day.  Only  I  recommend  to  your  care  [attention]  how  public 
the  matter  is  now,  both  in  court  and  city,  and  how  far  I  have  reason  in 
that  respect.    I  refer  the  rest  to  this  bearer,  and  myself  to  your  love. 

«  Anna,  R.* 

>  Sanderson's  Lives  of  Mary  and  James  VI.  11,  no  year  given ;  but,  by  a  letter  of  Sir  T. 

In  bishop  Qoodman's  Court  of  James  occurs  Somerset  to  liklmoudes,  it  appears  that  Over- 

a  previous  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  bury  was  restored  to  court  favour  in  1611. 

to  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  in  which  he  declares  ^  This  letter,  like  most  of  those  written  by 

**  that  he  very  humbly  puts  himself  at  the  Anne  of  I>cnmark,  is  dateless ;  but  it  mu^t 

queen's  mercy ;"  but  adds,    "  that  he  hears  have  occurre<l  before  the  death  of  Cecil  eaii 

her  mi^esty  in  not  satisfied  with  the  integrity  of  Salisbury,  May  16,  1612. 
of  his  Intent,"    The  letter  is  dated  Soirtember 
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Robert  Carr,  wlio  bad  been  recently  advanced  to  the  titles  of  visooant 
Ilochester  and  earl  of  Somerset,  succeeded  to  the  public  oflfices  of  Cecil 
earl  of  Salisbury  on  the  death  of  that  statesman,  May  1612,  when  he 
and  his  friend  Overbury  became  more  arrogant  and  offensive  than  ever, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  than  ever  the  objects  of  Anne  of  Denmark's 
dislike,  which  she  certainly  did  not  manifest  in  a  very  dignified  manner. 
One  day,  Somerset  and  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  were  walking  in  the 
queen's  private  garden  when  her  majesty  was  looking  out  of  the  window, 
and  she  evinced  her  spleen  at  the  sight  of  them  by  saying  alond  to  her 
attendants,  '*  There  goes  Somerset  and  his  governor !"  At  that  instant 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  burst  into  a  loud  laugh ;  and  the  queen,  for- 
getting that  she  had  begun  the  hostility,  imagined  that  he  had  over- 
beard  her  words  and  derided  her,  upon  which  she  brought  a  bitter 
oomplaint  of  his  insolence  to  the  king.  X)verbury,  however,  explained 
**that  he  did  not  hear  what  her  majesty  was  pleased  to  say,  but  his 
laughter  proceeded  from  his  friend  the  earl  of  Somerset  having  repeated 
to  him  a  right  merry  jest  king  James  had  made  that  day  at  dinner.^  ^ 
The  queen  was  forced,  on  account  of  this  adroit  explanation,  to  remit 
Overbury's  pimishment ;  but  soon  nfter,  he  thought  proper  to  enter  her 
g^en,  and  march  backwards  and  forwards  before  her  bay-window  with 
his  hat  on,  though  she  was  sitting  there.  For  this  contempt  she  pre- 
vailed on  the  king  to  commit  him  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained 
a  few  days.'  These  seem  very  trifling  offences  to  raise  a  desire  of 
vengeance  in  the  breast  of  a  queen  who  had  shown  so  many  traits  of 
good-nature,  but  the.  flagrancy  of  Somerset's  deeds  makes  her  aversion  to 
his  whole  clique  almost  an  act  of  virtue. 

The  queen  was  persuaded  by  her  son,  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  to 
attend  at  Woolwich  the  launch  of  one  of  the  largest  ships  that  had 
ever  been  added  to  the  British  navy.  It  was  built  by  the  prince's 
favourite  naval  architect,  Fhineas  Pett.  Toung  as  Henry  was,  he  had 
already  supported  this  valuable  servant  of  the  country  against  the 
insolence  and  oppression  of  the  arbitrary  junta,  of  which  the  king's 
favourite,  Somerset,  was  the  tool.  The  queen  threw  all  her  influence 
in  the  support  of  her  virtuous  and  right-judging  son,  not  because  he 
was  virtuous  and  just,  but  because  her  strong  maternal  instinct  and  her 
queenly  pride  were  alike  centred  in  her  first-born — the  darling  of  her 
heart  and  the  delight  of  her  eyes.  The  prince  expected  that  every 
underhand  malicious  project  would  be  employed  against  his  protege^ 
Phineas  Pett,  by  Carr  and  his  faction.  At  the  momentous  crisis  of 
the  launch,  therefore,  he  determined  to  be  on  the  ship's  deck  at  the 
time  she  went  off.    The  queen  and  her  train  went  on  board  the  mighty 

*  Biflbop  Goodman's  Memoin.  chronological  order,  the  death  of  Salisbtiry 

*  ArtharWilBon'sLlfeand  Reign  of  James  I.     and  the  new  title  of  Somenset,  are  the  cliiel 
It  b  extremely  difficult  to  arrange  the  queen's     guides  In  the  absence  of  dates. 

CLQte»ta  with   Overbury  in   anything    like 
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fabric,  and  examined  it  before  they  took  their  places  in  the  stand,  from 
whence  they  expected  to  see  it  dash  into  the  Thames.  Phineas  Pett 
himself  wrote  a  quaint  narrative  of  the  scene.  He  says,  "  The  noblo 
piince  himself,  accompanied  by  the  lord  admiral,  was  on  the  poop, 
where  the  great  standing  gilt  cup  was  ready  filled  to  name  the  good 
ship  as  soon  as  she  were  afloat,  according  to  ancient  custom  and  cere- 
mony performed  at  such  times,  by  drinking  part  of  the  wine,  giving  the 
ship  her  name,  and  then  heaving  the  cup  over-board."  ^  This  is  the 
oaly  record  of  an  ancient  custom,  probably  derived  from  Pagan  times, 
when  old  Father  Thames  and  his  naiads  were  thus  propitiated,  even  as 
the  Adriatic  was  by  the  ring  of  gems  yearly  flung  by  a  dc^  of  Venice 
from  the  deck  of  the  Bucentaur.  Prince  Henry  chose,  however,  to  pre- 
serve the  cup,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  worthy  naval  architect ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  ship,  though  she  moved  majestically  forward  for 
a  few  moments,  stopped  half-way,  and  positively  refused  to  take  her 
plunge  into  the  river.  Witchcraft  was  instantly  suspected,  for  the  ship 
remained  stationary,  and  the  royal  party  waited  hour  after  hour.  At 
five  in  the  afternoon,  the  queen  and  all  her  train  departed  to  Greenwich- 
palace,  where  the  royal  household  abode  at  that  time.  Prince  Henry 
stayed  a  good  time  after  their  majesties  were  gone,  conferring  with  the 
lord  admiral  and  Pett  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done.  He  then  took 
horse  and  rode  after  the  queen  to  Greenwich,  but  returned  at  midnight, 
when  the  ship  was  successfully  launched,  and  the  prince  brought  the 
good  news  himself  to  their  majesties  at  Greenwich-palace. 

In  the  autumn  of  1612,  the  remains  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  were,  by 
the  orders  of  king  James,  transferred  with  royal  pomp  to  the  costly 
sepulchre  he  had  previously  prepared  in  Westminster-abbey.  Super- 
stition was  on  the  qui^vive  at  this  occurrence,  and  the  curious  popular 
saying  was  repeated,  "  that  the  grave  was  never  disturbed  of  a  deceased 
member  of  a  liamily,  without  death  claiming  one  or  more  of  thiat  family 
as  a  prey;"  and  when  the  promising  heir  of  Great  Britain,  Henry 
prince  of  Wales,  began  to  droop,  the  foreboding  was  deemed  amply 
fulfilled.  Like  his  ill-fated  grandfather,  lord  Darnley,  he  was^  a  very 
handsome  **  king  lad  ;"  he  had  attained  the  height  of  six  feet  before 
his  seventeenth  year,  and  having  a  fair  complexion  and  Grecian  profile, 
an  unhealthy  season  was  only  required  for  the  national  pest  of  con- 
sumption to  claim  such  a  person  as  her  own.  As  the  personal  prowess 
of  the  champion  was  still  required  in  a  prince  by  a  semi-barbarous 
people,  greater  exertions  had  been  made  by  Henry  in  the  tilt-yard  than 
suited  the  strength  of  a  rapidly-crowing  youth.  He  had  likewise  in- 
jured his  health  by  swimming  after  supper  in  the  Thames,  when  he 

I  The  ship  was  named  -  The  Prinoe,"  on     off  the  Channel  islands,  which  Mly  festal 
board  of  which  prince  (Charles,  on  his  return      Phineas  Pett's  able  worlauansbtp. 
from  Spain,  rode  out  that  treuienduiu  tempest 
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was  residing  at  his  palaces  of  Ham  and  Richmond.  Towards  tlie  end  uf 
September,  1612,  his  illness  could  not  be  concealed  by  nny  exertions  of 
his  own,  and  his  cough  excited  the  alarm  of  his  mother,  when  he  joined  the 
royal  party  on  a  homeward  progress  from  the  midland  counties.  An  inter* 
mittent  fever  attacked  him  after  his  return  to  St  James's,  and  for  thewe 
fevers  no  specific  was  then  known ;  they  were  the  scourge  of  our  island,  and 
generally,  in  the  autumn,  degenerated  into  the  worst  species  of  typhus. 

The  arrival  of  the  count  Palatine  in  England  to  receive  the  hand  of 
his  sister  Elizabeth,  caused  Henry  to  rally  and  struggle  a  little  time 
against  his  £eital  illness.    The  queen  had  ambitiously  set  her  mind  on 
an  alliance  with  Spain.    She  wished  the  prince  to  marry  an  infanta,  and 
her  daughter  Elizabeth  to  be  given  in  wedlock  to  the  young  king  of 
Spain.     She  had  greatly  raised  the  suspicions  and  exasperated  the  pre- 
judices of  her  Protestant  subjects,  by  carrying  on  a  secret  diplomatic 
treaty  with  the  Spanish  government  respecting  these  marriages.    Her 
son  Henry,  though  he  took  no  part  in  the  polemic  cant  of  the  day,  vras 
a  well-principled  member  of  the  reformed  church  of  England,  and,  in  his 
early  wisdom,  foresaw  that  a  royal  household  divided  in  religion  could 
not  prosper ;  he  therefore  declined  a  union  with  a  Roman  catholic  priiv- 
oess  of  any  country,  and  earnestly  promoted  the  wedlock'  of  his  sister 
with  a  Protestant  prince,  though  of  inferior  rank.    The  excessive  love 
which  the  queen  bore  her  son  caused  her  to  withdrew  her  active  oppo- 
sition to  the  union  of  her  daughter  with  Frederick  count  Palatine.    She 
received  this  prince  on  his  arrival  with  a  sort  of  displeased  quietude,  and 
only  vented   her  displeasure  by  little   taunts  in  private,  calling  her' 
daughter,  whom  she  had  hoped  to  see  a  queeu  of  first  rank  in  Europe, 
"  good  wife,"  and  "  mistress  Palgreve."    The  prince  of  Wales  struggled 
against  his  btal  illness,  forcing  himself  to  go  through  the  ceremonies  of 
welcoming  the  princely  stranger  he  was  anxious  to  call  brother.    The 
royal  family  had  promised  to  dine,  in  great  state,  with  the  lord  mayor 
on  the  24th  of  October,  when  the  prince  of  Wales  became  so  seriously 
ill  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed.    He  was  worse  on  the  29th, 
when,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  populace,  that  phenomenon,  a  lunar 
rainbow,  occurred,  and  lasted  seven  hours ;  to  the  excited  imaginations 
of  the  beholders,  it  seemed  to  span  exactly  that  part  of  St.  James's- 
palaoe  where  the  sick  prince's  apartments  were  situated.    The  people 
stood  about  the  palace  in  crowds,  foreboding  the  most  fatal  results  from 
this  aerial  visitation.^    They  were  so  far  right,  that  meteors  seldom 
occur  excepting  hi  most  insalubrious  seasons. 

The  prince  had  been  visited  by  the  queen  and  his  beloved   sister 
Elisabeth  when  he  was  first  confined  to  the  house.    The  intermittent 
soon  after  was  declared  to  have  degenerated  into  a  putrid  fever,  viru- 
lently infectious,  and  the  royal  family  were  debarred  from  approaching 
1  N«mthre  of  the  Death  of  Prinoe  Hmrj,  bj  OorDwaUiSb 
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him.  The  queen  had  always  manifested  a  childish  terror  of  contagion, 
nor  could  the  love  she  bore  her  eldest  son  surmount  her  fears  for  hei 
own  life,  but  she  remained  in  a  pitiable  state  of  wretchedness.  In  thia 
perturbatjion  she  sent  to  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  with  whom  she  had  fre- 
quently conversed,  to  request  of  him  a  nostrum  she  had  formerly  taken 
with  success  in  an  ague,  which  she  thought  would  cure  her  son.  Sir 
Walter  had  been  regarded  with  some  favour  by  the  prince,  and  was  now 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow  for  his  danger,  which  traversed  all  the  hopes 
he  had  formed  for  better  times  for  himself.  He  had  great  faith  in  the 
piece  of  quaokery  which  the  queen  approved,  and  sent  it  for  the  use  of 
the  prince,  unfortunately  accompanied  with  a  letter  to  her  majesty, 
containing  the  empirical  assertion  '*  that  it  would  cure  all  mortal  malady, 
excepting  poison*^  The  queen  sent  the  nostrum  to  her  dying  son  :  it 
was  apparently  some  very  strong  stimulant,  for  he  revived  a  little  after 
swallowing  it,  but  expired,  nevertheless,  just  before  midnight,  on  the 
5th  of  November,  1612.  The  people  were  swarming  round  St.  JamesV 
palace,  ever  and  anon  pausing  from  the  grotesque  and  quaint  pageantry 
with  which  they  kept  the  anniversary  of  Gunpowder-plot,  to  listen  and 
gather  the  news  of  his  last  agonies.  He  had  been  prayed  for,  as  one  in 
extremity,  in  the  service  of  commemoration  of  that  day,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics,  to  whom  the  6th  of  November  was  often  a  period  of  severe 
persecution,  had  not  scrupled  to  recriminate  a  judgment.  London 
must  have  presented  a  strange  scene  the  night  of  that  fire  holiday. 
Crowds  blocked  up  every  avenue,  from  St.  James's  i)alace  to  Somerset- 
house.  Some  wept,  and  groaned  and  howled,  as  tidings  of  the  advancing 
death-pangs  of  the  heir  of  England  were  brought  out  to  them  from  time 
to  time ;  their  cries  were  even  heard  round  the  bed  of  Henry.  The 
fiercer  fanatics  celebrated  the  Gunpowder-plot  festival,  and  the  idle  and 
mischievous  added  their  restlessness  to  the  agitated  multitude. 

The  queen,  under  the  terrors  of  infection,  had  retired  from  Whitehall 
to  her  own  palace  of  Somerset-house,  and  there  she  was  when  the  news 
of  her  son's  demise  was  brought  to  her.  I'he  revulsion  she  felt  was 
dreadful,  for  a  few  hours  before  she  had  been  informed  that  the  nostrum 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  working  wonders.  Rage  mingled  with  the 
paroxysms  of  her  grief  aud  despair.  She  recalled  the  message  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  *'  that  his  nostrum  cured  all  fevers  but  those  produced 
by  poison,"  and  in  her  ravings  she  declared  her  dear  son  had  had  foul 
play,  and  was  the  victim  of  some  murderous  poisoner.  The  sinister- 
visaged  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  with  his  arrogant  pretensions  and  dark- 
working  intellect,  mysteriously  eking  out  the  paucity  of  his  patron's 
cayjacity,  was  the  object  of  the  unhappy  mother's  suspicions.^  He  was 
still  in  the  full  sunshine  of  Somerset's  favour,  but  an  uncompromisinor 

I  Arthur  Wilson's  Lifia  of  James  I.  A  ding,  but  expressive  of  abilitj ;  tbe  face  i* 
earions  portmit  of  sir  'l*lionia8  Overbury  is  bi)rHP-8haped,  with  a  strange  rounding  ont  «4 
•Ktoat.    His  features  tire  singttiarijr  lorbitl-     a  very  long  uoper  lip. 
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antipathy  had  existed  between  the  yirtuous  prince  of  Wales  and  the 

profligate  favoarite.     All  suspicione  of  this  kind  would,  in  these  timeit 

have  at  once  been  silenced  by  the  report  of  the  physicians  who  made 

a  pod  mortem  examination  of  the  prince's  body.     The  minutes  of  their 

report,  still  extant,  have  brought  historical  conviction  that  he  died  a 

natural  death.^     The  queen  herself  was  probably  convinced  by  them 

when  the  effervescence  of  grief  had  subsided,  for  she  certainly  harl 

sufficient  intellect  to  be  amenable  to  the  testimony  of  science,  since  it 

was  her  particular  request  that  the  body  of  her  little  daughter  Mary 

might  be  opened,  and  the  cause  of  her  death  ascertained — a  circuuj- 

stanoe  which  shows  she  had  more  strength  of  mind  than  many  mothers 

in  this  enlightened  era.    Nevertheless,  the  words  she  uttered  in  the  first 

delirium  of  her  grief  were  quite  sufficient  to  form  the  foundation  of 

horrid  calumnies  in  an  age  when  scandal  was  more  shamelessly  reckless 

than  at  any  time  since  the  human  tongue  had  acquired  skill  in  falsehood. 

The  poor  king  was  not  spared  in  these  reports ;  but,  surely,  never  did 

calumny  wickeder  work  than  when  it  insinuated  that  James  I.  had, 

even  in  thought^  harmed  his  son.    Whatever  errors  king  James  might 

have  imbibed  regarding  political  economy,  his  conduct  was  admirable  as 

a  lather.     He  had  given  Henry  an  education  which  was  a  model  for  all 

princes,  not  by  lucky  accident,  but  with  earnest  intent,  founded  on 

proper  principles,  and  the  result  was  excellent ;  and,  moreover,  the  most 

familiar   friendship  reigned  among  the  royal  family.     The  king  had 

Khown  manly  courage  when  the  fever  assumed  an  infectious  character ; 

he  disregarded  all  the  medical  warnings,  and  remained  by  the  bed-side 

of.his  son  while  the  disease  was  at  its  worst,  till  the  prince  lost  his  senses 

in  the  agonies  of  death.^    Then  the  miserable  father,  sick  and  wretched, 

retired  to  Theobalds ;  but,  in  the  restlessness  of  his  suspense,  he  would 

return  to  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the 

house  of  Sir  Walter  Cope,  at  Kensington,  now  Holland-house.     *'  Of 

this  place  he  was  quickly  weary/'  wrote  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  iu  one  of 

his  news-letters  to  Sir  Dudley  Carlqton ;  "for  he  said  the  wind  blew 

through  the  walls,  and  he  could  not  be  warm  in  his  bed."    In  short,  the 

impatient  anguish  with  which  both  the  king  and  queen  '*  took  the  death 

of  their  son,"  rather  scandalized  all  the  religious  professors  at  their  court. 

>  Nidiols*  Progresses,  where  it  is  printed.  his  parents.    The  poor  creature  was  kept  at 

*  I  he  anUimn  of  1612  was  remarkably  the  porter's   lodge  all   night   witbont   his 

•icldy ;  intermittent  ftver  raged  like  a  pest  clothes,  and  was  given  some  lashes  by  the 

in  London,  many  persons  were  ill  with  the  prince's  servants  to  induce  him  to  confess 

'putiM  oidemic  and  many  died  the  same  who  set  him  on«  his  tormentors  having  no 

night  with  the  low  typhoid  that  had  carried  faith  in  the  Shakesperian  aphorism,  "  That  a 


off  the  priooe  of  Wales.    A  handsome  young  madman's  revelations  are  ^no  gospel.'*    The 

ittident  escaped  from  Lincoln's-inn  in  the  king  hud  the  poor  youth  released  when  he 

Mhrinm  of  the  save  ftver,  and  came  all  na-  heard  of  the  adventure,  and  desired  that  he 

ireaed  to  Si.  James's,  haWng  hidden  his  might  betaken  care  of;  but  be  escaped,  and 


oMfaes  in  an  open  grave.    Tbe  royal  corpse  was  never  more   beard  of.      He  probaMy 

lay  in  state  at  St.  Jaans's,  and  tbe  poor  threw  himself  into  the  Thames.-  -Kkhils 

IniMtic  declared  he  was  the  ghost  of  prince  Prugressea, 
Uenry,  come  from  hmven  on  a  ttwesage  fa» 
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Thus,  out  of  a  numerous  progeny,  queen  Anne  was  left  but  two  slr- 
viving  children,  one  of  whom  she  was  shortly  to  lose  by  marriage.  She 
had  never  loved  her  second  son,  Charles,  with  the  passionate  and  adoring 
fondness  she  bestowed  on  prince  Henry ;  and,  indeed,  one  of  her  in- 
discreec  speeches  concerning  him  was  remembered  by  his  enemies  as 
a  prophecy  of  his  future  misfortunes.  Charles,  after  the  death  of  his 
brother,  had  a  fit  of  violent  illness ;  his  physicians  prescribed  him  8ome 
medicine  which  he  obstinately  refused  to  take,  and  disputed  the  point 
with  an  old  Scottish  nurse,  who  appealed  to  the  queen's  authority. 
Queen  Anne  found  that  her  son  would  no  more  take  the  dose  from  her 
than  from  his  nurse,  and  she,  with  her  usual  impatience  of  contradiction, 
expressed  herself  very  angrily.  The  nurse  reminded  her  majesty  "  that 
there  was  danger  that  the  prince  would  die."  "  No,"  said  the  queen, 
**  he  will  live  to  plague  three  kingdoms  by  his  wilfulness."  This 
anecdote,  which  rests  on  no  better  authority  than  a  biography  written 
by  a  conjuror,^  bears,  nevertheless,  the  stamp  of  Anne  of  Denmark's 
reproachful  petulance.  In  the  momentary  irritability  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  her  disposition  if  she  experienced  the  least  opposition,  she 
usually  made  cutting  speeches  against  those  whom  she  truly  loved, 
and  her  hasty  repartees  have  been  treasured  by  party  spite  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  her  husband,  her  daughter,  her  son — ^in  short,  against 
every  one  who  was  dear  to  her. 

The  marriage  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  had  been  long  deferred  by  the 
malady,  death,  and  burial  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  count  Palatine 
had  remained  in  England  several  months,  at  great  expense  and  incon- 
venience. It  was  therefore  needful  that  the  betrothal  and  marriage 
should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  funeral  The  queen  was 
too  ill  and  dejected  to  be  present  at  the  betrothment  of  her  daughter, 
which  was  done  while  the  court,  and  even  the  fiancee  herself,  wore 
mourning.  The  marriage  took  place  on  the  14th  of  February,  1613,  three 
months  after  the  death  of  the  prince.  The  queen,  since  the  decease  of 
Henry,  had  testified  more  maternal  kindness  towards  the  Palatine  than 
she  had  yet  shown,  in  remembrance  of  the  brotherly  friendship  he  had 
testified  towards  her  son  when  on  his  death-bed,  and  when  he  attended 
his  body  to  the  grave.  She  was  present  when  her  daughter  Elizabeth 
and  the  count  Palatine  were  united  at  Whitehall-chapel;  it  was  the 
first  royal  marriage  celebrated  according  to  the  form  of  the  Common- 
Prayer  in  England.  From  these  ancestors  her  present  majesty  derives 
her  hereditary  title  to  the  English  throne. 

When  the  princess  Elizabeth  finally  departed  from  England  with  her 
spouse,  the  queen  sank  into  a  depression  of  health  and  spirits,  which 
^ve  some  cause  of  fear  for  her  life.  She  was  advised  by  her  physicians 
to  try  the  Bath  waters  to  renovate  her  constitution,  and  accordingly 

1  Lilly's  CharleB  the  First 
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she  oommenoed  a  western  progrea  in  the  following  April  She  wh% 
entertained  on  the  way  at  Oayersham-house,  the  seat  of  lord  KnoUys, 
being  welcomed,  at  various  stations  in  the  avenue  and  gardens  with  a 
ehampeire'masquej  by  Garopion,  of  the  same  species  as  Ben  Jonson*8 
el^ant  dramatic  poem  of  "  the  Fairies,**  from  which  specimens  have  been 
given.  Her  majesty,  in  the  evening,  was  so  much  pleased  with  a  con- 
liDuatiDn  of  the  same  masque,  that,  forgetting  her  ill-health,  "  she 
vouchsafed  to  make  herself  the  head  of  the  revels,  and  graciously  to 
adom  the  place  with  her  personal  dancing.**  Lord  and  lady  KnoUys, 
the  four  sons  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  Sir  Henry  Carey,  and  lord  Dorset 
were  the  performers  in  the  masque.^  The  queen  spent  the  rest  of  the 
spring  at  Bath.  She  seemed  to  derive  benefit  from  the  wateiB,  though 
she  was  once,  while  bathing,  terribly  frightened  by  a  natural  pheno- 
menon which  appeared  when  she  was  in  the  king*s  bath.  Close  by  her 
there  ascended,  from  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  a  flame  of  fire,  like  a 
csndle,  which  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  bath,  and  spread  into  a  largo 
circle  of  light  on  the  top  of  the  water,  to  the  great  consternation  and 
alarm  of  the  queen,  who  certainly  believed  it  a  supernatural  messenger 
from  the  world  below,  and  nothing  could  induce  her  to  enter  the  king's 
bath  again.  The  physicians  in  vain  assured  her  that  the  apparition 
proceeded  from  a  natural  cause :  her  fears  were  fiir  from  being  appeased 
by  their  explanations,  so  she  betook  herself  to  a  bath  which  a  benevolent 
citiien  had  secured,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  for  the  use  of 
the  poor.  Here,  being  assured  that  no  subaqueous  candles  ever  intruded 
themselves,  she  bathed  during  her  stay.  The  citizens  ornamented  the 
bath  she  used  with  a  cross  and  the  crown  of  England,  and  the  inscription 
in  gold,  of  Anna  JSegina  Sacrum,  Since  that  time  it  has  borne  the 
appellation  of  **  the  queen's  bath."  * 

The  queen  extended  her  progress  to  the  city  of  Bristol,  which  she 
entered  June  5, 1613,*  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  milk-white  steeds. 
Her  maids  of  honour  followed  the  carriage  of  their  royal  mistress  riding 
on  palfreys,  two  and  two.  The  mayor  of  Bristol,  and  all  the  corporation, 
met  the  queen,  and  presented  her  with  an  embroidered  purse,  which  had 
cost  four  pounds,  containing  one  hundred  nobles,  worth  twenty-two  shil- 
lings each.  The  mayor  then  turned  his  steed,  and  rode  before  the  royal 
carriage  bare-headed,  but  with  his  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck  ;  and 
thus  they  went  up  Vine-street,  to  the  queen's  lodging  at  the  mansion  of 
Sir  John  Young.  The  next  day  being  Sunday,  the  civic  authorities 
attended  the  queen  to  hear  a  sermon  at  the  cathedral,  and  in  her  ma- 
jesty's chariot  with  her  were  the  earl  of  Worcester,  the  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  and  dean  Robson,  who  was  to  preach.  But  the  grand  civic 
display  was  reserved  for  Monday,  June  7,  when  a  building  was  erected 
in   Canon>>'-marRh,  finely  decorated  with  ivy-leaves  and  flowers,  for  her 

1  NichoV  ProfcresM!.       >  Warner's  Bath.        >  Chronicle  of  the  aty  of  BrtatoL 
VOL. IV.  r 
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majesty  to  sit  in  and  behold  a  sham  sea-fight  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
at  high-water  on  the  Gibb.  When  the  mayor  and  his  company  had 
placed  the  queoi  in  her  stand,  a  ship  came  up  the  stream  under  full  sail : 
she  cast  .anchor,  and  made  obeisance  with  her  ensigns  to  the  queen ;  after 
whicb  she  spread  her  flags  again,  for  np  came  two  Turkish  galleys  and 
assaulted  the  loyal  Bristol  ship.  The  corsairs  boarded,  but  were  repulsedf 
after  much  shooting  and  fighting,  with  great  loss.  Some  of  the  Turks 
who  climbed  up  the  Bristol  ship's  mast  to  tear  down  her  flag,  were  flung 
into  the  water,  and  had  to  swim  for  their  lives,  while  the  ship's  side  did 
seem  to  run  with  blood.  At  last,  all  the  Turks  were  captured  by  the 
superior  valour  of  the  Bristol  mariners,  and  were  led  prisoners  to  the 
feet  of  her  majesty,'  who,  laughing,  said,  "  They  were  not  only  like 
Turks  in  apparel,  but  resembled  them  in  their  countenances."  The 
queen  graciously  added  to  her  rather  ambiguous  compliment  on  the 
beauty  of  the  Bristowians,  *'  that  she  was  delighted  with  their  sea-fight, 
for  that  she  had  never  seen  one  so  naturally  performed." 

The  multitudes  that  thronged  into  the  '*  bright  city"  from  all  parts  of 
the  South  of  England,  to  see  the  queen  and  the  sham-fight,  were  almost 
incredible,  and  such  was  the  loyal  and  affectionate  demeanour  of  every- 
body, that  her  majesty  was  pleased  to  declare,  "  she  never  knew  she  was 
a  queen  until  she  came  to  Bristol."  The  next  day  the  mayor,  the  alder- 
men, and  trained  bands,  with  thousands  of  the  people,  accompanied  her 
majesty  to  LawfQrd-gate,  when,  at  leave-taking,  she  took  off  her  finger 
a  diamond  ring  worth  602.,  and  presented  it  to  the  mayor,  Mr.  Thomas 
Povey.  The  good  gentleman  ever  after  wore  it,  in  memory  of  queen 
Anne,  about  hts  neck,  hung  by  a  ribbon,  for  it  was  too  small  for  his 
finger.  He  left  it  by  will  as  an  heirloom,  to  be  preserved  for  ever  in 
memory  of  the  royal  donor ;  but  our  Bristol  chronicler  adds,  with  regret, 
"that  it  had  disappeared  from  among  his  valuables  after  his  death,  and 
the  heirs  of  the  good  Bristol  merchant  never  possessed  queen  Anne's 
rii^g,"  Her  majesty  returned  to  Bath  after  her  Bristol  progress,  where 
she  retnained  until  late  in  the  autumn.  In  her  homeward  journey  the 
4ueen  was  encountered  on  Salisbuiy  Plain,  near  a  wild  ravine,  by  the 
rev.  George  Fereby,  who  had  instructed  his  parishioners  in  church 
music ;  he  approached  the  queen's  carriage,  and  entreated  that  her  ma- 
jesty would  be  pleased  to  listen  to  a  concert  performed  by  them.  When 
the  queen  signified  her  assent,  there  rose  out  of  the  ravine  a  handsome 
company  of  the  worthy  clergyman's  parishoners,  dressed  as  Druids  and 
British  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  who  sang  a  greeting,  beginning 
with  these  words,  to  a  melody  which  greatly  pleased  her  majesty — 

**  Shine,  oh,  shine,  thon  sacred  star ! 
On  Meiyi  shepherd  swaiiis." 

<  Harmleis. 
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We  ahcmld  suppose,  from  the  oommenciug  words,  that  this  poem  had 
originally  been  a  Nativity  hymn  pertaining  to  the  ancient  church,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  melody  might  be  traced  to  the  same  source;  for 
the  great  English  sacred  composers,  Tallis,  Blow,  and  Bull,  evidently 
oaught  the  last  echoes  of  Jlie  cloister,  era  those  strains  were  silenced  for 
ever  in  the  land.  The  music,  the  voices,  and  the  romantic  dresses,  so 
well  corresponding  with  the  mysterious  spot  where  this  pastoral  concert 
was  stationed,  greatly  captivated  the  imagination  of  the  queen.  She 
appointed  the  rev.  George  Fereby  one  of  her  chaplains,  and  always  re- 
girded  him  and  his  compositions  with  a  considerable  degree  of  favour.* 

The  hateful  and  disgraceful  proceedings  of  the  divorce  of  lady  Fiances 
Howard  from  her  husband,  the  earl  of  Essex,  took  place,  whilst  the 
queen  was  absent  in  the  west,  the  same  spring.  As  she  was  by  no 
means  concerned  in  any  part  of  that  iniquitous  business,  its  discussion  is 
gladly  avoided  here. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  increase  to  her  income  granted  by 
the  king,  the  queen  was  again  involved  in  pecuniary  difiBculties. 
The  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  its  comic  mood,  has  often  made 
our  readers  laugh  at  the  nffliecUicn  presented  by  Bichard  Moniplieii 
to  James  I. ;  yet  a  more  naiue  and  characteristic  supplication  cculd 
scarcely  have  been  devised  than  the  following,  which  was  presented  by 
Heriot  himself  to  his  queen : — 

"To  THE  Queen's  Moerr  excellent  MAJEflns. 

**  The  humble  Petition  of  George  Heriot,  your  majestie*s  servant, 

"  Most  humbly  showelh,  that,  whereas  the  last  time  your  gracious 
majestie  was  pleased  to  admit  your  servant  to  your  royal  presence,  it 
then  pleased  your  highness  to  r^ret  that  your  gracious  intentions  to- 
wards the  payment  of  your  debts  were  much  hindered  by  the  scarcity  of 
your  majesty's  treasure ;  whereupon  your  suppliant  did  resolve,  and  as 
he  still  doeth,  to  forbear  to  trouble  or  importune  your  majesty  until  it 
9idd  please  God  to  second  your  royal  disposition  with  greater  plenty 
than  now  is.  Only  his  most  humble  suit  at  this  time  is,  in  regaird  of 
the  extreme  burden  of  interests  wherewith  he  is  borne  down,  and  which 
he  must  shortly  pay,  or  perish,  together  with  some  other  urgent  necessi- 
ties, that  your  majesty  %oald  be  gradouslie  pleased  to  give  your  highness' 
warrant  to  the  right  honourable  the  lord  •— ~,'  for  the  discbarge  of  the 
raymnerU  [remnant]  of  an  account  acknowledged  under  your  majesty's 
hand,  and  direct  to  the  lord  Enyvet,  in  anno  1613,  together  with  some 
other  liUe  things,  delivered  for  your  majesty  to  Arthur  Bodrane,  page, 

1  NicfaoLir  Progrenea  of  James  L,  toL  iL  the  tities  nujesfy  and  hlghiie«  in  the  nme 

pi  see.  aentenoe,  to  wpodfj  the  same  penoD.    This 

'  The  qaeen's  treasam'.  whoee  title  seema  ptper  ia  one  of  the  Heriot  docnment^  edited 

troknown  to  Heriot^d  arriT<>iier.    Heriot  ob^  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Stevens, 
aa  Gastomary  in  aU  docusaeiUa  of  that  era. 
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for  your  majesty's  use,  in  July  and  August  last  post;  and  your  petitioner 
shall  ever  pray." 

About  this  period  of  her  life,  after  her  recovery  from  the  deep  dejec- 
tion that  followed  the  loss  of  her  son,  queen  Anne  caused  her  favourite 
artist,  Van  Somers,  to  paint  several  portraits  of  her  in  different  cos- 
tumes, which  still  remain  at  Hampton-oourt.  Her  attire,  when  she 
followed  the  chase,  must  occasion  both  amusement  and  amazement  to 
persons  interested  in  hunting.  In  the  first  place,  she  was  pleased 
to  ride  on  a  fat,  sorrel  steed,  with  a  long  cream-coloured  mane — 
altogether  looking  as  if  it  claimed  kindred  with  that  valuable  breed  of 
cart-horses  called  "  the  Suffolk  Punch,"  good  creatures,  but  never  meant 
for  the  sports  of  the  field.  When  mounted  on  this  most  unique  hunter, 
she  wore  a  monstrous  farthingale  of  dark  green  velvet,  made  with  a  long 
tight-waisted  bodice,  a  very  queer  grey  beaver-hat,  of  the  clerical  shape 
)lled  a  shovel,  with  a  gold  band  and  a  profusion  of  fire-coloured  plumes; 
^d  this  formidable  head-tire  is  mounted  on  a  high  structure  of  hair, 
like  a  periwig,  elaborately  curled  and  frizzled.  The  corsage  of  the  gown 
Is  cut  very  low,  but  the  bosom  is  covered  with  a  transparent  chemi- 
sette and  a  Brussels  lace  collar,  her  arms  are  clad  in  high  Brussels 
lace  cuffs  of  three  tiers ;  buff  leather  gloves  with  gauntlet  tops  com- 
plete this  inimitable  hunting-dress.  The  queen's  features  are  rather 
handsome;  she  has  lively  brown  eyes,  a  clear  complexion,  and  an 
aquiline  nose,  which  droops  a  little  towards  the  mouth ;  the  expression 
of  her  face  is  good-natured,  but  rather  bold  and  confident.  Sometimes, 
when  hunting,  the  queen  took  cross-bow  in  hand,  and  shot  at  the  deer 
from  a  stand ;  but  the  only  instance  recorded  of  her  majesty's  exploits 
in  hitting  a  living  object  is,  that  she  killed  king  James's  beloved 
dog  Jewel,  or  Jowler,  "his  special  and  most  favourite  hound."  The 
king,  seeing  his  canine  darling  lie  dead,  stormed  exceedingly  for  a  while, 
before  any  one  dared  tell  him  who  had  done  the  deed ;  at  last  one  of  the 
queen's  attendants  ventured  to  break  the  matter  to  him,  saying,  **  that 
the  unlucky  shaft  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  her  majesty,"  which 
information  suddenly  pacified  him  in  the  midst  of  his  wrath.  '^  It 
seemed,"  said  the  writer  of  the  letter  which  preserves  this  odd  incident, 
*'  that  the  affection  of  king  James  for  his  queen  increases  with  time,  for 
they  never  were  on  better  terms.  He  sent  word  to  her  *  not  to  be  con- 
cerned at  the  accident,  for  he  should  never  love  her  the  worse.'  Next  day 
he  sent  her  a  jewel  worth  2000^.,  pretending  it  was  a  legacy  from  his 
dear  dead  dog."  ^ 

In  the  painting  of  the  queen  in  her  hunting  costume,  her  dogs  are 
introduced  by  Van  Somers ;  they  wear  ornamented  collars,  round  which 
are  embossed,  in  gold,  the  letters,  A.  B. ;  they  are  dwarf  greyhounds,  a 
size  larger  than  Italian  greyhounds.    These  little  creatures,  we  think, 

>  Nichols'  Progreeaes,  vol.  ii.  p.  663. 
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Were  at  that  time  nsed  for  coursing  hares.  The  queen  holds  a  crimson 
cord  in  her  hand,  to  which  two  of  these  dogs  ase  linked;  it  is  long 
enough  to  allow  them  to  run  in  the  leash  by  her  side  when  on  horseback.  > 
A  very  small  greyhound  is  begging,  by  putting  its  paws  against  her 
green  cut-velvet  farthingale,  as  if  jealous  of  her  attention.  The  whole 
composition  of  this  historical  portrait  recalls,  in  strong  caricature,  the 
elegant  lines  of  Dryden — 

**  The  graoeftil  goddesB  was  arrayed  in  green ; 
About  ber  feet  were  little  beagles  seen, 
Wb.0  watched,  with  npwaid  ^es,  the  morements  of  their  queen." 

The  building  seen  in  the  picture,  behind  the  queen's  left  shoulder, 
represents  the  lower  court  of  Hampton-court  palace,  before  the  trees.had 
grown  up  by  the  wall  bounding  the  green,  or  the  gate  was  altered  by 
Charles  II.  It  has  been  said  the  scene  was  Theobalds  (the  queen's 
favourite  hunting-palace,  now  defunct),  but  many  of  the  features  still 
coincide  with  the  court  of  Hampton-palace,  nearest  the  river.  The 
queen  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  pretty  triangular  plain  fronting 
the  royal  stables,  belon^ng  to  the  Toy  hotel.  This  plain,  in  the  eras 
of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  (and  perhaps  of  the  Plantagenets '),  was 
the  tilting-place,  and  indeed'  the  grand  play-ground  of  the  adjoining 
palace.  Here  used  to  be  set  up  moveable  fences,  made  of  net-work, 
called  toils,  or  tots  (used  in  those  games  in  which  barriers  were  needed), 
from  whence  the  name  of  the  stately  hostel  on  the  green  was  derived.  The 
queen  was  standing  on  this  green,  ready  to  mount,  when  Yan  Soniers 
drew  this  picture.  Her  black-a-moor  groom  had  just  led  from  under 
the  noble  arch  of  the  royal  stables  (which  may  be  supposed  opposite  to 
the  queen)  her  tame  fat  hunter,  accoutred  with  the  high-pommelled 
crimson  velvet  side-saddle,  and  rich  red  housings  fringed  with  gold. 
Her  painter.  Van  Somers,  has  added  this  notation  at  the  left  comer  of 
the  pictore — on  which  he  has,  with  Dutch  quaintness,  imitated  a  scrap 
of  white  paper  stuck  on  with  two  red  wafers — Anna  B,  Dei  Gratia 
Magna  Brit.,  France,  Eihemia,    ^tatis  43. 

The  queen  did  not  desert  her  friend  lady  Arabella  Stuart  in  her  dire 
distKss.  Petition  after  petition,  letter  after  letter  from  her,  she  per- 
aeveringly  put  into  the  king's  hands.  Besides  keeping  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  poor  prisoner,  the  queen  often  sent  the  kind-hearted  lady 
Jane  Drummond  to  comfort  her,  and  ascertain  her  treatment.  Arabella's 
request,  in  all  her  supplications,  was,  that  she  might  be  permitted  to 
«ee  her  royal  kinsman,  and  ask  him  "  Why  she  was  confined  in  the 
Tower  ?"  Lady  Jane  Drummond  was  directed  by  the  queen,  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  to  write  to  lady  Arabella,  that  *'  The  king  had  taken  her 

1  Hampton-iMilace  was  a  residence  of  Eliza*  mncb  more  extensive,  the  royal  duMses  in 

bethof  York;  this  is  evident  ih>m  her  privy-  Surrey  Joining  Richmond  and  Oatlands.    Ths 

imne  expenses.     Geoi^  duke  of  Clarence  stables  of  fl^  Toy  are  much  okler  than 

vas  ranger  of  Busby-park,  wbidi  was  thai  Wolsey's  building. 
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last  letter  well  enough;  but  when  her  majesty  pressed  him  to  see 
Arabella,  his  answer  was, '  That  she  had  eaten  of  the  forbidden  tree.' 
But,**  adds  lady  Jane  Drummond,  *'  for  all  that,  her  majesty  sendeth  yon 
this  little  token,  in  witness  of  the  continuation  of  her  friendship  to  your 
ladyship."^  Anne  of  Denmark  was  glad  to  leave  all  the  troubles  of 
the  court,  and  again  retire  to  Bath,  where  she  spent  the  principal  part 
of  the  autumn. 

The  affection  subsisting  between  the  queen  and  her  brother,  the  king 
of  Denmark,  was  great ;  his  second  visit  to  England  had  no  object  but 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  her,  and  giving  her  a  happy  surprise.  He  arrived 
in  Tarmouth-roads,  July  19, 1614,  accompanied  by  his  lord  admiral  and 
lord  chancellor :  he  landed  privately,  travelled  with  post-horses  through 
Ipswich,  and  slept  at  Brentwood,  without  the  slightest  idea  of  his  royal 
rank  transpiring  on  the  road.  Thus  incognito^  he  arrived  at  an  inn  in 
Aldgate,  where  he  dined ;  from  thence  he  hired  a  hackney-coach,^  and 
bent  his  course  to  the  queen's  court  at  Somerset-house,  where  he  entered 
her  presence-chamber  before  any  one  of  her  household  was  aware  of 
his  arrival  in  England.  His  sister  was  not  in  the  apartment  at  the 
moment ;  she  was  privately  dining  in  the  gallery.  While  the  king  of 
Denmark  mingled  unknown  with  the  courtiers,  who  were  awaiting 
queen  Anne*s  entrance  into  the  presence-chamber,  Oardel,  the  dancer, 
looked  in  his  face  very  earnestly,  and  then  said  to  a  French  gentleman, 
one  of  her  majesty's  officers,  that  '*  The  stranger-gentleman,  close  by, 
was  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  king  of  Denmark  he  ever  saw  in  his 
life."  The  Frenchman  tfad  seen  the  king  on  his  previous  visit  to 
England,  and  the  moment  his  attention  was  drawn  to  him,  reo(^nised 
his  countenance.  He  immediately  ran  to  his  royal  mistress,  and  told 
her  that  her  brother  was  certainly  in  her  palace :  the  queen  treated  the 
news  with  scorn,  as  an  idle  fancy.  While  the  matter  was  in  discussion, 
the  king  of  Denmark  entered  the  gallery,  and  raising  his  hand  as  a 
signal  of  silence  to  the  attendants,  he  approached  his  sister's  chair,  who 
sat  with  her  back  to  him,  and  putting  his  arms  round  her  ere  she  was 
aware,  gave  her  a  kiss ;  **  whereby  she  learned  the  verity  of  that  she 
before  treated  as  falsehood."  The  queen,  in  great  joy,  took  off  the  best 
jewel  she  wore  that  day,  and  gave  it  to  the  Frenchman  whose  tidings 
she  had  mistrusted ;  she  next  despatched  a  post  with  the  news  to  king 
James,  who  was  absent  on  a  distant  progress,  and  then  devoted  all  her 
attention  to  her  brother's  entertainment.  King  James  made  such  haste 
home  from  Nottinghamshire,  that  he  was  at  Somerset-house  on  the 
Sunday,  where  he,  with  the  queen,  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  prince 


1  MS.  Harleian.  Jamee  I.  The  term  "  hackneT,"  merdj  i 

•  The  narrative  ia  drawn  from  a  oontem-      something  in  common  use :  H  was  an  English 

word  in  the  time  of  Heniy  VIII.,  {md  l«n 

the  sam«  dgoificaMoii. 


porary  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Lorldn  to  Sir 

I'homas   Puckering.      It   shows   hackney- 
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Charles,  were  present  at  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  King,  bishop  of 
London* 

The  politicians  of  the  day  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  gnessing  what 
great  scheme  or  necessity  had  induced  this  flying  visit  of  the  royal  Dane. 
After  ail,  they  were  forced  to  conclude  that  it  was  the  mere  yearning  of 
natural  affection  in  the  wish  to  a\rea.d  a  week  with  his  sister.  Hawking, 
bunting,  bear-baiting,  and  running  at  the  ring  were  the  daily  diversions 
of  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  plays  were  acted  every  night  for  his 
entertainment,  Sunday  excepted,  on  which  evening  he  entertained 
the  English  court,  with  fireworks  in  Somerset-house  gardens,  after 
a  manner  of  his  own  devising.  He  soems  to  have  had  a  peculiar 
taste  and  genius  for  pyrotechny,  for  these  fireworks  were  the  most 
beantiful  and  successful  ever  exhibited  in  England.  It  was  guessed 
that  king  Ghristiem  meant  to  have  complained  of  repeated  insults  that 
had  been  offered  to  the  queen  by  the  Somerset  faction,  especially  by  the 
earl  of  Northampton,  but  finding  that  nobleman  just  dead,  and  the 
favouritism  of  Somerset  on  the  decline^  he  abstained  from  all  allusion  to 
former  grievances. 

The  king  of  Denmark  took  leave  of  his  royal  sister,  August  1,  and 
went  with  king  James  and  prince  Charles  to  Woolwich,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  famous  ship-builder  Phineas  Pett,*  who  showed  the 
royal  party  a  beautiful  ship,  nearly  finished,  called  the  **  Mer  Honneur.** 
From  Woolwich  the  two  kings  went  to  Gravesend,  where  they  dined 
together  at  the  Ship  tavern.  Finally,  king  James  escorted  king  Ghris- 
tiem to  his  own  sUp,  which  had  come  round  from  Yarmouth.  After 
this  visit,  Ghristiem  saw  his  sister  no  more ;  but  he  was,  till  her  death, 
in  contanual  correspondence  with  her,  of  the  most  affectionate  nature. 
It  was  to  the  numerous  family  connexions  of  James  the  First's  consort 
that  the  close  intercourse  England  has  maintained  with  Germany  and 
the  northern  states  of  Europe  for  the  last  two  centuries  may  be  traced. 
The  queen's  sisters  married  the  dukes  of  Branswick  and  Hesse,  and  the 
heirs  of  those  dominions  were,  as  they  are  at  present,  near  kinsmen  of 
the  royal  £unily  of  Great  Britain. 

At  this  very  juncture  occurred  the  poisoning  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
in  the  Tower,  effected  by  the  vengeance  of  the  countess  of  Somerset,' 
because  he  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  her  marriage  with  Somerset  after 
her  divorce  from  the  earl  of  Essex.    Somerset  was  at  that  time  lord 


1  Jmam  IL's  ftvomite  ship-boilder  was 
BkBiriae  named  Phineas  Peti  Nayal  archi- 
a  adence  which  rose  under  the 
_  of  the  Stuart  UngBk  who  all  under- 
Mood  its  principles.  James  IV.  was  the  best 
nactical  naval  aidiftect  of  his  day.  When 
beboilt  the  greatf>st  ship  ever  known  in  this 
Usnd,  he  planned  her  himsdf,  and  worked  In 
her   with    his  own  royal  bandit  as  an  ex- 


ample to  his  destmciive  coontrymen. 

s  The  malice  and  folly  of  the  countess  of 
Somerset  had  set  a  great  nnmber  of  atrocious 
agencies  at  work.  The  lieutenant  of  the  Tpwwr 
with  some  of  the  lowest  servants  of  that  pri- 
son, were  executed;  y«t  the  countess  waa 
spared,  though  she  pleaded  guilty.  Somerset 
never  would  acknowledge  guilt ;  nor  would 
any  Jury,  in  these  days,  have  eouviofeed  btm. 
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chamberlain,  a  functicHi  that  fitted  the  calibre  of  his  intellect  far  better 
than  that  of  confidential  secretary  to  the  king,  to  which  office  (appar- 
ently synonymous  with  that  of  favourite)  there  was  now  another 
aspirant,  an  English  youth  of  good  manners  and  elegant  person,  much 
patronised  by  the  queen.  George  Villiers  was  first  taken  notice  of  by  the 
king,  owing  to  his  resemblance  to  the  beautiful  head  of  St.  Stephen,  in 
one  of  the  Italian  master-pieces  at  Whitehall,  from  whence  was  derived 
the  pet  name  of  "  Steeiiie,"  by  which  the  new  courtier  was  designated  in 
the  royal  family. 

The  king  stood  on  the  punctilio  that  the  queen  should  recommend 
Villiers  to  the  office  of  his  confidential  secretary,  perhaps  because  this 
office  would  render  him  a  frequent  witness  of  their  domestic  life,  and 
lx>cause  part  of  her  own  private  correspondence  would  pass  through  the 
hands  of  that  officer;  yet  she  demurred  at  the  idea  of  being  thus  rendered 
responsible  for  his  conduct  in  the  giddy  career  of  royal  favouritism  she 
].)erceived  he  was  destined  to  run.  Experience,  as  she  advanced  towards 
middle  life,  had  given  her  some  insight  into  human  character,  and  the 
probable  results  of  an  intoxicating  prosperity.  When  archbishop  Abbot 
took  it  upon  him  to  obtain  from  the  queen  the  required  formal  reoom- 
mendation  of  Villiers  to  her  royal  spouse,  she  made  this  sensible  answer : 
*'  My  lord,  neither  you  nor  your  friends  know  what  you  desire.  I  know 
your  master,  better  than  you  all.  If  Villiers  once  gets  this  place,  those 
who  shall  have  most  contributed  to  his  preferment  will  be'  the  fii-st  suf- 
ferers by  him.  I  shall  be  no  more  spared  than  the  rest.  The  king  wil)^ 
himself,  teach  him  to  despise  us,  and  to  treat  us  with  pride  and  scorn. 
The  young  proud  favourite  will  soon  fancy  that  he  is  obliged  but  to  his 
own  merit  for  his  pi*eferment."  ^  It  is,  however,  certain,  whatever  were 
her  misgivings  on  the  subject,  that  she  complied  with  the  request  of 
the  archbishop,  and  introduced  Villiers  to  his  first  step,  in  court-> 
honour  in  the  following  manner : — On  St.  George*s-day,  her  majesty 
(having  with  her  prince  Charles  in  the  privy  chamber)  iM  the  king  that 
**  She  had  a  new  candidate  for  the  honour  of  knighthood,  worthy  of  St. 
George  himself."  She  then  requested  the  prince,  her  son,  to  reach  her 
his  father's  sword,  which  he  did,  drawing  it  out  of  the  sheath.  She 
advanced  to  the  king  with  the  sword :  he  affected  to.be  afraid  of  her 
appixtach  with  the  drawn  weapon ;  but,  kneeling  before  him,  she  pre- 
sented to  him  George  Villiers^and  guided  the  king's  hand  in  giving  him 
the  accolade  of  knighthood.  James,  either  being  very  awkward,  or  too 
powerfully  refreshed  at  the  festival  of  St.  Greorge,  had  nearly  thrust  out 
his  new  favourite's  eye  with  the  sword,  in  the  oourse  of  this  ceremony. 

Perhaps  Villiers  conducted  himself  more  gratefully  to  the  queen  th^iu 
she  anticipated,  for  no  ti-aoes  exist  of  any  quarrel  between  them.  Some 
autograph  letters  are  extant,  in  her  hand,  by  which  it  appears  she 

i  Abp.  Abbot's  Jownal,  quoted  in  KanneL 
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entered  into  a  friendly  compact  with  him,  for  the  reformatioQ  of  the 
king's  nnmannerly  habits  and  personal  ill-behaviour. 

"My  kind  Dog, 
"  I  have  receaved  your  letter  which  is  verye  welcom  to  me.    Tow  doe 
verie  well  in  It^ng  the  sowes  eare,  and  I  thank  yow  for  it,  and  would 
have  yow  doe  so  still  upon  condition  that  yow  continue  a  watchful!  dog 
to  him  and  be  alwaies  true  to  him.     So  wishing  you  all  happines 

"  Akjia,  B." 

The  truth  was,  king  Jamie,  when  his  animal  spirits  overleaped  the  little 
discretion  he  possessed,  was  wont  to  comport  himself  aocordii^  to  the 
apt  simile  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ^  exceedingly  like  an  old  gander,  running 
about  and  cackling  all  manner  of  nonsense.**  His  loving  queen  likened 
liim,  less  reverently,  to  a  sow ;  and  her  majesty  charged  her  protege^ 
George  Villiers,  to  give  his  royal  master  some  hint,  imperceptible  to  the 
bystanders,  when  he  was  transgressing  the  bounds  of  what  she  con- 
sidered kingly  behaviour.  Thus  Villiers  was  established  as  a  sort  of 
monitor  or  flapper  of  Laputa,  to  recall  the  dignity  of  the  monarch  when 
it  was  going  astray.  He  was  compared,  in  the  circle  of  the  royal  family, 
to  a  &ithful  dog  who  lugged  a  sow  by  the  ears  when  transgressing  into 
forbidden  grounds,  and  the  queon  facetiously  called  the  admonitions  of  the 
favourite,  **  lugging  the  sow  by  the  ear  f  without  such  coarse  and  quaint 
comparison,  it  is  very  likely  these  reproofs  would  not  have  been  graciously 
received.  The  following  letter,  copied  from  the  original  autt^raph,  was 
written  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  Villiers,  informing  queen  Anne  that^  "  in 
obedience  to  her  desire,  he  had  pulled  the  king's  ear  till  it  was  as  long 
as  any  sow's."  Some  other  notes  by  the  queen,  on  the  same  subject, 
follow.*    She  seldom  wrote  a  long  letter. 

"My  kind  Dogqb, 
"  Your  letter  hath  bin  acceptable  to  me.  I  rest  already  assured  of 
your  carefulness.  Yowe  may  tell  your  maister  that  the  king  of  Den- 
mark hath  sent  me  twelve  fair  mares,  which  I  intend  to  put  in  Byfield- 
IJarke ;  where,  being  the  other  day  a-hunting,  I  could  find  but  very  few 
deare,  but  great  store  of  other  cattle,  as  I  shall  tell  your  maister  myself 
^'ben  I  see  him.  I  hope  to  meet  you  all  at  Woodstock  at  the  time 
appointed,  till  when  I  wish  you  all  happiness  and  contentment. 

"  Anna,  R. 

"  I  thank  yow  for  your  paines  taken .  in  remembering  the  palling  of 
TO«  parke.    I  will  doe  yow  anie  service  I  can." 

Queen  Anne  to  King  Jambs 
"  I  am  glad  that  our  brother's  horse  does  please  you^  and  that  my  dog 

1  Harleian  MSS. 
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Stcnnie  does  well ;  for  I  did  command  him  that  he  should  make  your 
ear  hanc;  like  a  sow's  lug,  and  when  he  comes  home  I  will  treat  him 
better  than  any  other  dog," 

Sometimes  these  admonitions  were  to  remind  the  king  of  certain 
promises  he  had  made  for  the  advancement  of  her  majesty's  pecuniary 
interests,  for  she  was  always  in  want  of  money. 

When  the  king  was  settled  with  a  confidant  of  more  personal  respect- 
ability than  Somerset,  the  queen  ceased  to  interfere  with  state  affairs ; 
it  was  the  only  instance  in  which  she  had  thrown  her  influence  into  the 
scale  since  her  arrival  in  England.  Her  contemporaries  gave  her  credit 
for  considerable  abilities,  if  she  had  chosen  to  plunge  into  the  troubled 
sea  of  politics ;  she  manifested  more  wisdom  by  avoiding  it,  and  by 
amusing  herself  with  her  masques  and  festivals,  which  fostered  the  fine 
arts,  and  encouraged  the  talents  of  her  two  especial  proteges,  Inigo  Jones 
and  Ben  Jonson.  She  was  a  good  linguist,  since,  in  addition  to  the 
French,  Grerman,  and  English  languages,  she  was  an  Italian  scholar,  for 
cardinal  Bentivoglio,  then  resident  as  nuncio  at  the  court  of  Brussels, 
who  had  visited  England,  mentions  that  she  possessed  this  accomplish- 
ment. He  pmises,  too,  her  beauty  excessively,  but  her  pictures  at 
Hampton-court  will  scarcely  sustain  the  assertion ;  when  he  speaks  ot 
her  knowledge  of  his  own  elegant  language,  it  will  be  allowed  that  was 
a  matter  qu  which  he  was  fully  able  to  decide. 

The  queen's  bad  taste  in  dress  led  her  to  exaggerate,  rather  than 
banish,  the  hideous  costume  prevalent  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe  for 
half  a  century.  It  was  a  style  which  would  have  caricatured  the  Venus 
de  Medicis  herself,  had  she  assumed  farthingale  and  tete-de^mouton.  In 
hjctj  a  farthingale  must  have  been  a  habitation  rather  than  a  garment,* 
as  troublesome  to  carry  about  as  a  snail-shell  is  to  its  occupant.  The 
inconveniences  attending  this  ridiculous  dress  at  last  exhausted  the 
patience  of  king  James,  who  issued  a  formidable  proclamation  '  against 
the  whole  costume,  declaring  that  no  lady  or  genU&man  clad  in  a  farthin- 
gale should  come  to  see  any  of  the  sights  or  masques  at  Whitehall  for 
the  future,  because  **  this  impertinent  garment  took  up  all  the  room  in 
his  court.*'  A  most  ridiculous  incident  had  thus  roused  the  l^slatorial 
wrath  of  king  James.  At  one  of  the  masques  performed  by  the  gentle- 
men of  Gray's-inn,  in  Whitehall-palace,  there  was  great  anxiety  matii- 
tested  by  the  ladies  to  obtain  places,  but  unfortunately  four  or  five  were 
wedged  in  the  passage  by  the  size  of  their  farthingales ;  others  pressed 
on,  and  likewise  stuck  fast.    Thus  the  way  was  utterly  blocked  up 

>  In  «  trial  for  witdicraft  in  Lancaahire,  I  ^U  bave  it  low  before  and  high  behind,  nnd 

Margaret    Hardman,   a    young   lady   who  broad  on  either  ade,  that  I  may  lay  my 

thought  herself  bewitched,  thus  described  the  on  it.** 

(M'rt  of  garment  she  chose  her  familiar  to  2  Xo  his  own  court  and  guests, 
piovide:  **  1  will  have  a  French  larthingale. 
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with  ladies^  poshing  squeeEuig,  and  remonstrating  with  no  .ttle  din  of 
eloquence,  whilst  the  beaatifnl  masqne  was  played  out  to  tae  king  and 
faeen  seated  almost  alone.  Kext  day  the  king  issued  his  fulmination 
against  ^rthingales,  and  it  appears^  from  this  proclamation,  that  the 
gentlemen,  willing  to  he  of  as  much  consequence  in  the  world  as  the 
Ladies,  had  padded  or  wadded  their  garments  in  proportion.  Mr. 
Ghamherlayne,  whose  letters  preserve  the  memory  of  this  proclamation, 
expresses  his  satis&ction  "  that  it  would  certainly  cause  the  extirpation 
of  this  unbecoming  costume."  Greatly  mistaken  was  he,  when  he  sup- 
posed it  was  in  the  power  of  a  royal  edict  to  banish  a  fashion  before  the 
ladies  themselves  were  tired  of  it  If  the  king  objected  to  farthingales, 
he  should  have  commenced  by  regulating  the  attire  of  her  majesty,  the 
leader  of  fashion,  but  this  was  an  experiment  he  was  not  very  likely  £9 
try.  In  the  very  £ace  of  his  proclamation,  the  obnoxious  garments 
continued  to  increase  in  amplitude  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  very 
perversely  went  out  of  fashion  at  his  funeral 

Early  in  the  new  year  of  1616-7,  the  king  visited  Newmarket,  but 
the  severe  weather  prevented  his  favourite  amusements.  His  majesty, 
therefore,  having  nothing  better  to  do,  vented  his  spleen  in  a  humorous 
sonnet  *'  to  January,"  in  which  he  says : — 

**  fiat  now  his  doable  &ce  te  still  diqwsed. 
With  Saturn's  aid,  to  freoe  us  at  the  fire ; 
The  earth,  o'er  covered  with  a  sheet  of  snow. 
Refuses  food  to  fowl,  to  bird,  and  beast ; 
The  chilling  cold  Ui*  >  every  thing  to  grow. 
And  surfeits  cattle  with  a  starving  feast." 

The  queen  stood  godmother,  the  same  summer,  at  Wimbledon,  to  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  earl  of  Exeter  (lord  Burleigh's  eldest  son).  She 
seems  to  have  invented  the  name  of  Georgiana  for  the  benefit  of  her 
god-daughter.'  CJourt  gossip  affirmed  that  the  queen  was  very  anxious 
for  the  departure  of  her  consort  on  his  long-projected  visit  to  Scotland, 
in  order  that  she  might  reign  as  queen-regent  over  England  in  his 
abflence.  But  this  was  scandal,  since  good  proof  exists  that  she  was 
▼ery  anxious  to  have  him  home  again  before  he  was  ready  to  return, 
and,  withal,  she  was  not  appointed  regent.  King  James  set  out  from 
Theobalds,  March  14.  The  queen  bore  him  company  as  far  as  Ware  : 
the  king  did  not  arrive  in  Edinburgh  till  May.  The  extravagant 
English  nobles  who  accompanied  him,  had  much  to  say  in  scorn  of  the 
titter  absence  of  pageantry  in  the  welcome  given  to  the  long-absent  king. 
But,  if  sparing  in  pageantry,  the  Scotch  were  profuse  in  Latin  orations 

1  Hinden.    The  word  let,  as  well  as  jn-e-  countess  of  Exeter,  wss  baptised  the  SOtb  of 

«MC  hss  become  the  very  reverse  of  its  origin  July,  1816,  in  the  afternoon ;  queen  Anne 

nslmesnlng.  and  the  earl  of  Worcester  being  witnesses. 

'  Tbe  register  of  the  parish  says,  "llie  and  the  bishop  of  Loudon  administered  the 

ttdie  Geonri'Xnna,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  baptism." 
Kttter,  snd  the  honourable   lady  Franoes 
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and  scholastic  disputations,  which  infinitely  comforted  and  refreshed  the 
pedantry  of  his  souL 

It  is  difficult  to  detail  the  usual  proceedings  of  the  royal  humorist 
with  gravity,  yet  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  put  in  a  senous  word  of 
commendation  in  regard  to  the  real  good  James  effected,  at  this  time,  in 
tlie  land  of  his  birth.  His  primary  object  in  this  visit  was,  to  oblige 
the  privy  council  of  Scotland  to  establish  schools  in  every  parish  ;  like- 
wise parish  registers.^  We  do  not  scruple  to  affirm,  boldly,  that  a  king 
whose  heart  was  set  on  such  improvements  for  the  lower  orders,  was  not 
the  beast  and  fool  which  it  has  pleased  party  calumniators  to  represent 
him  ;  three  words,  at  least,  might  be  uttered  in  reply  to  their  railings — 
these  are,  parochial-schools,  registers,  colonies.  The  benefits  of  these 
establishments  are  felt  to  this  hour,  and  the  paternal  wisdom  of  their 
peaceful  founder  ought  to  be  better  appreciated  now,  than  in  his  own  age 
of  blood  and  crime. 

But  to  turn  to  Ughter  matter,  if  the  king's  English  train  were  dis- 
contented at  the  absence  of  the  pageantry  usual  in  England  on  all 
festive  occasions,  the  Scotch  were  as  much  astonished  that  such  trifles 
could  give  pleasure  to  grown  men.  Among  the  diversions  prepared  for 
king  James,  there  was,  to  be  sure,  one  red  lion,  made  of  plaster,  at  Lin- 
lithgow ;  and,  certainly,  the  address  of  this  lion,  in  which  was  enclosed 
James  Wiseman,  schoolmaster  of  the  said  town,  was  better  worth  atten- 
tion than  any  other  of  .the  northern  recreations  : — 

•'  Thrice  royal  ulr,  here  I  do  yon  beseech, 
Who  art  a  lion,  hear  a  lion's  speech— 
A  miracle,  for,  since  the  days  of  .£sop. 
No  lion  till  these  times  his  voice  dared  raise  up 
To  such  a  majesty.    Then,  king  of  men. 
The  king  of  beasts  speaks  to  thee  tmm  his  den. 
Who  (though  he  now  be  here  enclosed  in  plaster), 
When  he  is  free,  is  Lithgow's  wise  schoolmaster." 

Whilst  his  majesty  was  absent,  the  queen  had  a  very  fearful  dream  ' 
respecting  his  personal  safety,  and  despatched  a  special  messenger  with 
the  particulars  of  it,  begging  him,  withal,  to  hasten  home  to  her.  For 
once  in  his  life  king  Janies  paid  no  heed  to  the  call  of  superstition ; 
l^erhaps,  hi  regard  to  the  supernatural,  he  attended  to  the  crotchets  of  no 
brain  but  his  own,  for  he  did  not  particularly  hasten  his  homeward 
progress. 

Her  majesty  sojourned  at  Grreenwich-palace  during  the  king's  absence. 
The  young  gentlewomen  of  Lady's-hall,  a  great  boarding-school  at  tlie 
neighbouring  town  of  Deptford,  performed  a  masque  for  the  diversion 

1  Those  who  can  read  the  qoaint 'Journal  printed  b^  the  MaiUaad  Club,  with  letters  to 

of  council,  written  by  the  lord  chancellor  of  James  VI. — Introduction,  p.  63. 

Scotland,  may  be  convinced,  if  they  ehooHt  *  Letter  of  ardibishop  Toby  Matthew, 

that  these  beneficial  improvements  emanated  dated  Pocklington,  May  17, 1617. 
frum  James  himself.     This  document  is 


^^ 
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of  her  majesty.    In  the  course  of  the  prologue  the  queen  was  thus 

addressed  :— 

"  The  lorelj  crew 
or  Lady'S'han,  a  pore  academy. 
Where  modesty  doUi  eway  as  govemesa. 
These  pretty  rnrnps  [nymphs3,  devoted  to  your  grace, 
Present  a  sport,  which  they  do  yearly  celebrate 
Od  Oandlemaa  night,  with  due  solemnity 
And  great  appUnae.'* 

Hymen  was  the  hero  of  the  masque,  but  the  instructors  at  Lady's-hall 

considered  it  only  proper  that  so  impertinent  a  god  as  Cupid  should  be 

bamshed  from  all  association  with  that  respectable  divinity — Cupids 

were  contraband  articles  at  the  Deptford  school  patronised  by  her 

majesty  queen  Anne  and  the  court  at  Greenwich.     The  piece  was 

therefore  entitled  "  Cupid's  Banishment."    As  it  was  written  under  the 

immediate  surveillance  of  Mr.  Ounslo,  tutor  to  LadyVhall,  it  ought  to 

be  quoted  as  the  very  pink  of  propriety.    Indeed,  Cupid  is  railed  at,  in 

good  set  terms,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  masque ;  as,  for 

instance: — 

Thx  IXmFtf  SoNO  AKD  Joy  that  Cupid  s  goke. 

'*  Hark,  hark !  how  Philomel, 
AYhose  notes  no  air  can  parallel ; 
Mark,  mark  her  melody ! 
She  descants  stiU  on  chastity ; 
The  diapason  of  her  tone  is, '  Cupid's  gone !' 
He's  gone,  he's  gone !  he's  quite  exiled, 
Yenns'  brat,  peevish  imp.  Fancy's  child ! 
Let  him  go  I  let  him  go  I  with  hia  quiver  and  his  bow." 

In  the  course  of  the  masque  a  concert  was  performed,  considered 
nnrivalled.  Twelve  young  ladies  as  nymphs  entered,  dressed  all  in 
white,  their  hair  hanging  down  their  necks,  adorned  with  jewels,  neck- 
laces on  their  Tieads,  and  coronets  of  artificial  flowers,  with  a  puff  of 
titme  rising  in  the  midst.  They  paced  towards  her  majesty,  and,  after 
the  first  strain  of  the  violins,  commenced  dancing  Anna  Begma^  in 
letters;  that  is,  as  they  stood  or  moved,  linked  hand  in  hand,  they 
formed  a  figure,  which  constantly  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  beholder 
the  queen's  written  name;  Their  second  dance  was  Jacobus  JRex,  in 
compliment  to  the  king ;  then  Carolus  P.,  for  prince  Charles,  "  with 
many  excellent  figures  falling  off,  devised  by  Mr.  Ounslo,  tutor  to 
LadyVhall,'*  who  was  doubtless  a  most  exalted  personage  that  night  in 
his  own  opinion.  The  ballet  having  ended,  master  Richard  Browne,^ 
the  heir  of  Sayes-court,'  Deptford,  who  had  acted  Diana  in  the  masque, 

1  His  daughter,  the  heiress  of  Sayes-cotirt,  this  masque  was  found   in  the  library  of 

married  the  iUnstrioos  John  JBvelyn.    There  Sayes-court,  written,  it  is  supposed,  by  Sir 

it   reason  to   suppose,  firom  a  passage  in  Bichard  Browne.     (Nichols*  Progresses   of 

Evelyn's  Diary,  that  the  parents  or  near  rela-  James  I.)    Sir  Hichard  was  afterwards  one  of 

ttves  of  Sir  Bichard  Browne  kept  this  ladies'  the  most  elegant  cavaliers  at  the  com  t  ot 

•cbooL  Charles  L 

*  The  ]IS.fl:om  which  Mi  Nichols  printed 
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presented  to  her  majesty,  with  a  flourishing  speech,  her  two  god- 
daughters— ^young  mistress  Anne  Sandilands,  and  young  mistress  Anne 
Chaloner,  who  had  danced  in  the  ballets,  and  were  among  the  scholars 
at  JlAdy's-hall.  They  brought  to  the  queen  gifts  of  their  needlework, 
one  offering  a  pattern  of  acorns,  and  the  other  of  rosemary,  the  initials 
o(  which  were  the  same  as  her  majesty's  name,  Anna  Regina,  The 
fair  bevy  then  retired,  niaking  their  honours  and  obeisances,  two  by 
two,  squired  by  master  Richard  Browne,  otherwise  Diana.  Such  is 
the  earliest  notice  of  a  boarding-school  to  be  found  among  the  memorials 
of  English  costume.  Schools  of  the  kind  had,  at  this  epoch,  succeeded 
the  ancient  convents,  where  the  young  females  of  this  country  were 
formerly  educated.  Lady's-hall  was  situated  near  the  court  at  Green- 
wich, where  the  queen  had  her  god-daughters,  and  perhaps  her  wards, 
educated  under  her  own  eye.  There  are  some  traces  of  the  modem 
dancing-master's  ball  to  be  found  in  this  description.  In  modem  times, 
however,  a  whole  boarding-school  of  young  ladies,  if  honoured  by  the 
patronage  of  majesty,  would  never  have  been  chaperoned  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne  by  a  great  boy' personating  Diana ! 

Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  had  been  newly  installed  as  lord  keeper,^  was 
the  person  who  governed  England  in  the  king's  absence.  He  excited 
great  wrath  among  the  nobility  left  at  court  by  the  r^al  airs  he  gave 
iximself.  Many  ran  to  tell  tales  to  the  queen  ;  but  this  was  of  no  avail, 
for  the  great  Bacon  was  very  evidently  a  favourite  with  her  majesty. 
They  complained  that  he  took  possession  of  the  king's  own  lodging,  gave 
audience  in  the  great  banqueting-house,  and  if  any  privy  councillors  sat 
too  near  him,  bade  them  "  know  their  distance,"  to  their  infinite  indig- 
nation. Secretary  Winwood  was  so  enraged,  that  he  left  the  court,  and 
would  not  enter  his  presence ;  he  complained,  withal,  to  the  queen,  and 
wrote  an  angry  despatch  to  the  king,  **  imploring  him  to  make  haste 
back,  for  his  seat  was  already  usurped,  and  he  verily  believed  Bacon 
fancied  himself  king." — "  I  remember,"  continues  Anthony  Weldon,  who 
relates  this  anecdote  in  his  satirical  gossip,  **  king  James  reading  the 
letter  to  us  on  his  progress,  and  both  the  king  and  we  were  very  merry.' 
Queen  Anne  did  her  best  to  make  peace  between  the  belligerents,  and 
asked  Bacon,  in  a  friendly  manner,  "  Why  he  and  secretary  Winwood 
could  not  agree?" — ^''I  know  not,  madjwn,"  replied  the  great  philo- 
sopher, with  simplicity,  "  excepting  it  be  that  he  is  very  proud ;  and 
so  am  I." '  The  candour  of  this  reply  pleased  the  queen.  As  to  the 
king,  when  he  returned  in  September,  he  silenced  all  the  tale-bearers 
who  had  made  malicious  observations  on  Bacon's  conduct,  by  bearing 

1  The  lord  chancellor  is  now  a  moveable  great  seal  was  appointed  to  act  for  hbn  as 

minister,  who  goes  out  of  office  with  his  long  as  he  lived. 

party.    Till  the  Revolution,  be  was  seldom  >  Letter  of  Chamberlasme  to  Sir  Dudley 

removed  but  by  death  or  impeachment;  if  Carleton* October  11,  I61t 
he  pleaded  Infirmity,  a  lord  keeper  of  the 
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witness  ''that  he  had,  while  exercising  the  power  which  had  heen 
viewed  so  invidiously,  never  spoken  ill  of  any  one,  or  endeavoured* 
either  by  word  or  letter,  to  prejudice  him  against  a  living  creature."  * 

It  was  about  the  time  of  the  king's  return  from  Scotland  that  appre- 
hensions were  first  entertained  that  the  queen's  life  would  be  a  short 
one,  and  the  expression  used  indicates  that  her  loss  would  be  felt  as  a 
serious  one  to  the  court  and  royal  family.  '*  The  queen  is  somewhat 
crazy  [sickly]  again ;  they  say  it  is  the  gout^  though  the  need  of  her 
welfare  makes  the  world  fearfuL"  Soon  after,  "  the  queen  continues  still 
indisposed,  and  though  she  would  fain  lay  all  her  infirmities  upon' the 
gout,  yet  her  physicians  fear  an  ill  habit  through  her  whole  oonstitU' 
tion."  '  In  her  notes  written  to  the  king  at  this  period,  she  often  alludes 
to  bodily  malady,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  she  dwells  on  her  fiivourite 
amusements  of  hunting  or  of  hawking.  The  following  seems  written 
just  before  king  James  returned  from  Scotland : —     \ 

Queen  Anke  to  Kino  Jaxe& 
"My  Hbabt, 
**  I  crave  pardon  that  I  have  not  sooner  answered  your  mfajesty's] 
letter.  Tou  shall  not  feare  the  paine  in  my  fingers :  you  shall  find  them 
will  [well]  enough  for  you  when  you  come  home.  I  think  it  long  to  see 
my  gerfaulkon  flie,  which  I  hope  to  see  when  I  shall  have  the  honore  to 
kisse  your  m[ajesty'8]  handcs. 

"Yours,  ••ABrKA,R.''» 

The  next  billet  to  her  royal  spouse  was  evidently  written  during  her 
kog  sojourn  at  Oatlands,  whither  she  went  for  the  recovery  of  her  health, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  that  the  king  returned  from  Scotland : — 

Queen  Anne  to  King  James. 
"My  Hbabt, 
"I  desire  your  majestic  to  pardon  that  I  have  not  answered  your 
majestie  sooner  upon  your  letters,  because  I  would  knowe  the  truth  of 
the  park  at  Ottekmds,  as  I  understand  there  is  near  forty  ffrosriheatiiami, 
of  divers  kinds,  that  devours  my  deere,  as  I  will  tell  your  majesty  at 
mieting.  Whereas  your  majestie  wolde  have  me  to  meete  you  att  Witt- 
hall,  I  am  content,  but  I  feare  som  inconveniens  in  my  leggs,  which  I 
have  not  felt  hier.    So,  kissen  your  majestie's  hands,  I  rest 

"Your  "Anna,  R."* 

Garleton,  Oct.  18  and  25, 1617. 

*  Original  In  the  Advocates'  Ubnrj,  Edin- 
haif^  It  is  printed  here  in  the  queen's 
orthography. 

4  This  little  fiuniliar  letter  is  transcribed, 
according  to  the  qneen's  spelling,  fi-om  the 
fiac-simile  published  1^  the  MaitUuod  Club. 
Her  becutiaml  were  neat  catUe,  which  starved 
her  deer  by  devouring  the  grasB»not  the  deer. 


■  James  has  been  meet  ui^jnstly  duurged 
wi&  ptraecuting  lord  Bacon,  by  displad^ 
lilin  when  his  miserable  dereliction  from 
integrity  in  his  office  of  lord  chancellor  was 
^ttKOwered.  But  ttiose  who  look  steadfastly 
into  the  fJEictB  of  the  case  (see  State  Trials) 
will  be  convinced,  that  if  James  was  to 
bUme.  it  was  for  over-indulgence  to  this 
••  greatnt,  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind" 
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The  court  intelligence  at  the  new  year,  1617-18,  spoke  thus  ominously 
of  the  queen's  health:  "Her  majesty  is  not  well.  They  say  she 
languisheth,  whether  with  melancholy  or  sickness,  or  what  not ;  yet  is 
she  still  at  Whitehall,  being  scant  able  t6  remove.**  *  Three  years  pre- 
viously her  physicans  had  treated  her  for  a  confirmed  state  of  dropsy, 
and  now  this  disease  made  an  attack  which  threatened  to  be  fatal.  She 
removed  to  Somerset-house,  to  be  out  of  the  bustle  of  the  carnival, 
Shrovetide  being  kept  nearly  as  riotously  at  the  court  of  James,  as  it  is 
at  present  on  the  continent.  In  the  midst  of  the  mad  revelry,  the  king 
was  taken  ill  with  the  gout  in  his  knees.  Some  rantipole  knights  of  his 
bedchamber^  Sir  George  Goring,  Sir  Thomas  Badger,  Sir  Edward  Zouch, 
and  others,  tried  to  amuse  him  by  acting  some  little  burlesque  plays, 
called  Tom-a-bediam,  the  Tinker,  and  Thr  Two  Merry  Milkmaids ;  but 
the  gout  and  the  cold  weather  pinched  the  &ing,  and  nothing  could  put 
him  in  a  good-humour.  "  He  reproved  his  knights  for  ribaldry  " — ^not 
without  reason,  "  called  their  little  burlesque  plays  [probably  the  same 
as  modem  farces]  mad  stuff,  and  was  utterly  unmanageable  by  his, mas- 
culine attendants.**  The  poor  sick  queen  was  forced  to  make  several 
journeys  from  Somerset-house  to  see  him  while  he  was  confined  to  his 
bed,  and  at  last  took  him  away  with  her  to  Theobalds,  where  he  had 
better  nurses  than  his  rantipole  knights,  and  soon  recovered  the  proper 
use  of  his  limbs  and  temper. 

Queen  Anne  continued  to  decline  during  the  summer.  As  the  autumn 
wore  on  she  suffered  much  with  a  cough,  accompanied  by  bleeding  of  the 
lungs,  so  that  she  was  one  night  nearly  suffocated  in  her  sleep,  and  her 
physicians  were  sent  for  in  great  haste.  She  removed  from  Oatlands, 
and  remained  at  Hampton -court,  where  illness  made  her  more  infirm. 
The  king,  when  not  confined  by  sickness  himself,  went  to  see  her  twice, 
and  often  thrice  every  week.  She  evidently  had  not  the  least  idea  of  her 
danger,  and  did  not  lack  flatterers  to  persuade  her  she  was  convalescent. 
Sick  as  she  was,  she  was  not  so  completely  absorbed  in  her  own  suffer- 
ings as  to  forget  her  old  protege,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  extremity, 
whc  made  a  last  earnest  appeal  to  her  compassion  in  verse.  The  words 
he  addressed  to  her  are  as  follow : — 

"  Then  unto  whom  shall  I  unfold  my  wrong. 
Cast  down  my  tears,  or  hold  up  folded  hands  f 
To  her  to  whom  remone  does  not  belong ; 
To  her  who  is  the  first,  and  may  alone 
Be  Justly  termed  the  empress  of  BriUm  I 
Who  should  have  mercy,  if  the  queen  has  none  ?^ 

These  lines  conclude  with  a  passionate  exhortation  to^ 

'*  Save  him.  who  would  have  died  for  your  defence  f 
Save  him,  whose  thoughts  no  treason  ever  tainted  I" 

This  appeal  induced  the  queen  to  make  one  of  her  last  efforts  in  8tat« 
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affidrs,  by  way  of  an  earnest  interoession  to  are  him  from  tL-^  block. 
Even  those  who  weigh  the  actual  deeds  of  ikas  liilliant  man  in  the 
unerring  scales  of  moral  jnsticeiy  and  who  ^  their  attentioD  on  the  fagt 
wfaidi  occasioned  the  execation  of  his  long-ddayed  seDtenoe^  will  wish 
that  the  pleadings  of  Anne  of  DenmariE  had  been  heeded,  and  that  the 
following  letter  had  met  with  the  attention  it  deaenred : — 

The  Qoeen  to  thb  Mabqdbsb  op  Buchkoham.' 

"My  kind  Dog, 
'^  If  I  have  any  power  or  credit  with  yon,  I  pray  yoa  lei  me  hare  a 
trial  of  it  at  this  time,  in  dealing  sincerely  and  earnestly  with  the  king 
that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  life  may  not  be  called  in  question.  If  yoo  do 
it  so  that  the  success  answer  my  expectation,  aasiiie  yooraelf  that  I  will 
take  it  extraordinary  kindly  at  your  hands,  and  rest  one  that  wisheth 
yoa  well,  and  desires  you  to  coQtinne  still  (as  yoa  have  been)  a  true 
servant  to  your  master. 

Xfotwithstanding  this  intercession,  "Raleigh  was  bdieaded  on  the  20th 

of  October,  1618,  soon  after  it  was  made.    He  snfEiBred  death  ostensibly  in 

consequence  of  the  sentence  passed  on  him  twelve  yean  pievionsly  (when 

be  was  respited  through  the  entreaties  of  the  queen  and  prince  Henry). 

There  was  something  extremely  repulsive  in  thus  putting  him  to  deadi 

for  a  crime  for  which  he  had  virtually  been  forgiven.    His  real  offence 

(and  one  of  great  magnitude  it  certainly  was)  had  been  committed  in 

the  preceding  year,  when  he  had  employed  an  expedition,  entrusted  to 

him  for  the  purpose  of  discovery,  in  a  cruel  attack  on  an  unoffending 

colony  belonging  to  a  nation  at  peace  with  England.    King  James  had 

not  the  moral  courage  to  bring  the  perpetrator  of  this  outrage  to  trial, 

because  his  people  had  not  made  a  sufficient  advance  in  moral  justice  to 

consider  such  piratical  descents  on  struggling  colonists  in  their  true  light 

But  James,  whose  peaceful  policy  had  first  opened  for  over-populated 

England  those  safety-valves  called  colonies,  felt  how  severely  Spain 

could  retaliate  Baleigh's  aggression  on  the  infant  English  settlements, 

beginning,  under  his  auspices,  to  stud  the  coasts  of  North  America. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  made  sufficient  prepress  in  moral  rectitude 

and  statistic  wisdom  to  blame  equally  Ilaleigh*s  crime,  and  the  shuffling 

mode  of  inflicting  his  punishment. 

How  the  queen  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  man  she  had  for 
80  many  years  protected,  is  not  known.  Her  own  life  drew  near  its 
^ose.  She  was  in  great  danger  throughout  the  month  of  December. 
"Nevertheless,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  **she  cannot  fail  to  do  well 
who  has  every  one's  good  wishes.  The  king  went  to  stay  at  Hampton- 
wurt  with  her  on  St.  ThomasVday,  when  the  physicians  spoke  doubt- 
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fully  of  her  recovery ;  but  I  cannot  think,"  adds  the  courtly  cc^respon- 
dent,  *'  the  case  desperate,  as  she  was  able  to  attend  to  a  long  aermou, 
preached  by  the  bishop  of  London  in  her  inner  chamber.'  Yet  I  hear 
the  greedy  courtiers  already  plot  for  leases  of  her  lands,  and  who  shall 
have  the  keeping  of  Somerset-house ;  and  the  rest,  who  shall  share  her 
implements  and  movables,  just  as  if  they  were  about  to  divide  a  spoil. 
I  hope  they  mi^  come  as  short  as  they  who  reckoned  on  dividing  the 
bear-skin ;  yet  we  cannot  be  out  of  fear  till  we  see  her  past  the  top  of 
May  hifl."  *  The  queen  never  saw  the  month  of  May.  The  king  wA 
very  anxious  that  she  should  dispose^  by  will,  of  the  immense  property 
she  had  invested  in  jewels^  which  he  was  afraid  would  be  sent  out  of 
the  kingdom.  It  is  certsdn  she  had  laid  aside  a  casket  full  of  most 
valuable  jewels  for  her  daughter  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  as  she  was 
anxiously  expiecting  the  arrival  of  her  brother,  tiie  king  of  Denmark,  he 
was  probably  the  medium  to  whom  she  meant  to  consign  them. 

King  James  had  travelled  from  London  to  Hampton-court,  to  see  his 
dying  wife,  thrice  every  week  during  the  winter.  He  was  now  laid  up 
with  a  severe  fit  of  illness  at  Eoyston,  which  many  persons  thought 
would  have  been  fatal*  His  illness  was  aggravated  by  the  prospect  of 
losing  a  partner  with  whom  he  had  spent  liie  best  days  of  his  life,  and 
though  they  had  had,  like  most  married  persons,  some  matrimonial 
wrangling,  yet  he  had  never  given  her  a  rival,  and  was  decidedly  the 
most  indulgent  of  husbands.  He  was  very  anxious  that  the  queen 
should  exercise  her  privilege  of  leaving  a  will,  not  on  account  of  any- 
thing he  might  gain,  because,  if  she  died  intestate,  her  property  mu&t 
have  fallen  to  himself;  but  her  majesty  had  two  favourite  attendants, 
Danish  Anna,  and  a  Frenchman  called  Pierrot,  who  were  objects  of  great 
suspicion  and  jealousy  respecting  her  jewels.  The  desire  of  the  king 
that  his  consort  should  make  a  will  was,  most  likely,  because  such 
document  would  have  been  accompanied  by  schedules  of  her  jewels, 
which  remained  at  the  mersy  of  these  persons.  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  London  had  previously  taken  upon  them- 
selves to  hint  at  the  propriety  of  her  majesty  preparing  a  will,  by  ex- 
horting her  on  the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  and  the  necessity  for  all 
sick  persons  to  set  their  affairs  in  order.  The  queen,  however,  would  not 
take  any  hint  that  she  was  near  death,  and  observed  "  that  they  spoke 
thus,  because  their  visit  happened  to  be  on  Candlemas  [February  2], 
which,'*  she  added,  "the  English  usually  called  *the  dismal  day.'*** 
Charles  prince  of  Wales  was  urged  by  the  prelates  to  induce  his  mother 
to  make  her  will ;  but,  in  a  letter  still  extant,  he  positively  refused  any 
interference,  pleading  the  impropriety  of  taking  sticli  a  step.' 

'  BIrch'8  MSS.  »  Chanriberlayne's  letter  to  Sir  Dudley  Caitotoo/ 
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Like  many  persons  who  have  declined  kx^  tbe  queoi  wm  €amtd  oO. 
Baddenly  at  last.  Notwithstanding  all  the  jealoaaci  reguding  her 
attachment  to  the  Roman  cUtholic  fiiith,  she  died  in  ediljing  oommmiioD 
with  the  chnrch  of  England,  as  distinetly  specified  hj  an  cje-witneK.' 
''She  was  reasonably  well  reoovered  to  the  eyes  of  all  that  mw  her,  and 
csme  to  her  withdrawing-chamher  [drawingnroom]  and  to  her  gsllery 
every  day  almost ;  yet  still  so  weak  of  her  leg^  that  she  ooold  baidly  stand, 
neither  had  she  any  stomach  for  her  meat  for  six  weeks  before  die  died. 
But  this  was  only  known  to  your  conntryman  Pirn  [Pierre]^  and  tbe 
Dutch  [Danish]  woman  that  serves  her  in  her  chamber."  This  was 
Danish  Anna^  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  at  her  Scotch  connataoD. 
"They  kept  all  elose  from  the  physicians^  and  every  body  else:  none 
saw  her  eat  but  these  two.  Meanwhile  she  was  making  preparation  far 
a  visit  from  the  king  of  Denmark,  whom  she  expected  to  receive  at  her 
house  at  Oatlands,  when  a  cough,  that  often  troubled  her,  aoddrady  took 
the  form  of  a  consumptive  cou^  in  Febroaiy,  while  ahe  was  still  at 
Hampton-courtk  She  took  to  her  bed,  but  first  had  the  bed  '  she  luved 
best'  set  up.'*  Her  physicians  were  Dr.  Mayeme,  Dr«  Atkins,  and  Dr. 
Tomer ;  and  it  is  a  very  curious  circumstance,  that  they  had  all  been 
recommended  to  her  *'  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  because  they  knew  his 
''secrets  and  medicaments  of  physics."' 

The  queen  became  worse  after  taking  possession  of  her  favourite  bod, 
and  desired  her  son  to  be  sent  for ;  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  bishop  of  London  preceded  him,  coming  to  wait  on  her  accidentally. 
When  she  heard  they  were  desirous  of  seeing  her,  she  requested  their 
presence ;  and  they  came  in,  and  knelt  by  her  bedside.  "  Madam,'* 
said  one  of  them,  "  we  hope  that  as  your  majesty's  strength  fails  out- 
wardly, the  better  part  grows  stronger."  They  said  a  prayer,  and,  word 
by  wQidi  she  followed  them.  Then  the  archbishop  said,  "  Madam,  we 
hope  your  majesty  doth  not  trust  to  your  own  merits,  nor  to  the  merits 
of  sunts^  but  only  to  the  blood  and  merits  of  our  Saviour."—"!  do,* 
answered  she,  "  I  renounce  the  mediation  of  saints  and  my  own  merits, 
and  only  rely  on  my  Saviour  Christ,  who  has  redeemed  my  soul  by  his 
blood."  Which  declaration  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  prelates,  and 
those  who  heard  her. 

Charles  priuce  of  Wales,  her  son,  then  arrived ;  he  was  conducted 
to  her^  she  welcomed  him,  and  asked  him  ''How  he  did?"  He  an- 
swered, "  At  her  service,"  and  a  few  trifling  questions  passed  cheerfully. 
The  queen,  who  nervously  dreaded  the  presence  of  the  great  crowds 
which,  in  those  days,  ever  surrounded  the  death-beds  of  royal  persons, 
implored  him  to  go  home.    " No,"  replied  Charles,  "I  will  stay  to  wait 

'  Ab8t«tt*dfrom  a  letter  to  a  French  Hy         <  Letter  of  Oerard  Herbert  t«  I)r.  Ward.— 
frnm  OW  of  the  queen's  attendants,  ^lUod     Cotirt  of  Saxntfi,  by  bishop  Gootlraan. 
ut  the  MiKdUny  o:  the  Abbotsfjrd  Club 
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upon  your  majesty.** — "I  am  a  pretty  piece  to  wait  upon,  servant^ 
replied  the  dying  queen,  calling  her  son  by  a  pet  name  (derived  from  tlie 
code  of  chivalry)  which  she  ever  used  in  their  affectionate  intercourse. 
She  implored  him  to  go  to  his  own  chamber,  and  she  would  send  for  him 
soon :  he  obeyed  her  unwillingly.  The  archbishop  then  said  to  her, 
'*  Madam,  all  I  have  to  say  to  your  majesty  is,  set  your  heart  upon  God, 
and  remember  your  poor  servants."  She  knew  he  meant  to  urge  her  to 
make  a  will,  a  measure,  it  seems,  that  the  two  domestics,  to  whom  she 
Utterly  consigned  herself  in  private,  were  most  unwilling  she  should  take, 
lest  they  should  be  forced  to  account  for  treasures  in  their  rapacious 
hands.  '*  I  pray  you,"  replied  the  queen,  "  to  go  home  now,  and  I  will 
see  you  on  Wednesday.*'  This  was  Monday  afternoon,  and  all  about 
plainly  discerned  that,  by  the  time  she  named,  she  would  be  with  the 
dead.  The  archbishop  left  the  royal  chamber,  but  the  bishop  of  London, 
"  a  very  good  man,*'  still  lingered,  as  loath  to  depart.  ^  Madam,"  he 
said,  "  heed  hot  the  transitory  things,  but  set  your  heart  on  God."  *•  I 
do,"  she  answered ;  yet  still  bade  him  **■  Go  home,  and  come  again  on 
Wednesday  night." — "  No,"  he  answered ;  "  I  will  stay  and  wait  upon 
your  majesty  thU  night."  Her  desire  to  have  them  gone,  she  said,  was 
because  she  knew  there  were  no  proper  lodgings  for  them  prepared,  and 
she  felt  no  symptoms  of  dissolution. 

After  the  prince  had  retired  to  his  chamber,  the  archbishop  returned 
home,  but  the  bishop  of  London  remained  at  Hampton-court.  The 
lords  in  attendance  went  to  supper,  and  all  the  queen's  ladies,  among 
whom  the  principal  in  waiting  were  the  countesses  of  Arundel  and  Bed- 
for(f,  and  lady  Carey.  The  countess  of  Derby  arrived  that  afternoon,  and 
earnestly  entreated  to  see  the  queen,  who  declined  the  interview ;  yet, 
on  lady  Derby*s  extreme  importunity,  admitted  her,  and  after  asking  her 
two  or  three  vnerry  [cheerful]  questions,  begged  her  to  go  to  her  supper. 
When  sapper  was  over,  the  prince  entered  his  mother's  chamber,  and 
spoke  to  her ;  but  at  her  earnest  request,  retired  soon.  All  her  attend- 
ants were  most  desirous  for  her  to  make  her  will,  but  she  prayed  them 
to  let  her  alone  till  the  morrow,  when  she  would.  She  was  oold  and 
pale,  but  her  voice  wa^  strong ;  none  durst  come  into  her  chamber  for 
fear  of  offending  her,  it  being  against  her  wishes ;  yet  all  staid  in  the 
ante-chamber  till  she  sent  a  positive  command  for  it  to  be  cleared,  and 
all  to  go  to  bed,  forbidding  any  watch  to  be  held.  Her  physicians  paid 
her  their  nightly  visit  at  twelve  o*clock :  when  they  had  withdrawn,  she 

1  It  was  etiquette  Ibr  Anne  of  Denmark's  one^  and  vowed  **  he  would  hang  the  WTitev." 

correspondents  to  style  themselves  her  <er-  The  circumstance  seems  to  have  passed  into 

vanUt  not  her  snl^ects.    Lord  Carlisle  said,  a  household  Jest  in  the  royal  family;  indeed 

that  at  her  first  coming  to  England,  a  courtier  a  great  many  stories  of  James  I.,  gravely  luld 

had  termed  himself  her  subject  at  the  end  of  by  historians  as  portentous  truths,  indicative 

a  letter,  on  which  king  James  either  put  him-  of  cruelty  and  tyranny,  were  merely  dr>' 

nelf  into  a  great  passion,  or  afTected  to  be  in  gibes  of  the  royal  humorist. 
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called  to  her  maid.  Banish  Anna,  that  sat  by  her  bed,  and  bade  her  fill 
some  drink  to  wash  her  mouth :  she  broi^ht  her  a  glass  of  Rhenish  wine. 
The  queen  drank  it  all  out,  and  said  to  her  woman,  "  Now  have  1  de- 
oeivod  the  physicians."  She  bade  Danish  Anna  lock  the  door,  ^nd  keep 
all  out  that  were  out.^  "  Now,'*  she  said,  "  lay  down  by  me,  and  sleep ; 
for  in  seeing  you  repose,  I  shall  feel  disposed  to  sleep."  iScaroely  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  passed,  when  she  roused  her  woman,  and  l^e 
her  bring  some  water  to  wash  her  eyes.  With  the  water,  Danish  Anna 
brought  a  candle ;  but  the  darkness  of  death  had  invaded  the  eyes  of 
the  queen,  and  she  saw  not  the  light,  but  still  bade  a  candle  be  brought. 
"  Madam,"  said  Anna,  "  there  is  one  here :  do  you  not  see  it  ?" — "  No," 
said  the  queen.  Then  her  confidential  attendant,  finding  that  death 
n^as  on  her  royal  mistress,  was  terrified  lest  she  should  die  locked  up 
alone  with  her.  She  opened  the  doors,  and  called  the  physicians :  they 
gave  the  queen  a  cordial,  and  sent  for  the  prince,  and  the  lords  and 
ladies  of  the  household.    Hampton-court  clock  then  struck  one. 

The  queen  distinctly  gave  the  prince  of  Wales  her  blessing  as  he  knelt 
by  her  bedside,  her  hand  being  guided  and  placed  on  his  head.  The 
lords  presented  a  paper  to  her,  which  she  signed  as  she  could.  It  was 
her  will,  in  which  she  left  her  property  to  her  son ;  likewise  rewards 
tD  her  servants.  The  bishop  of  London,  made  a  prayer,  and  her  son,  and 
all  who  were  about  her  bed,  prayed.  Her  speech  was  gone,  but  the 
bishop  said,  "  Madam,  make  a  sign  that  your  majesty  is  one  with  your 
God,  and  long  to  be  with  Him."  She  then  *'  held  up  her  hajQds ;  and 
when  one  hand  failed,  held  up  the  other,  till  both  failed.  In  the  sight 
of  all,  her  heart,  her  eyes,  her  tongue,  were  fixed  on  God  ;  while  she  bad 
strength,  and  when  sight  and  speech  failed,  her  hands  were  raised  to 
him  in  supplication.  And  when  all  failed,  the  bishop  made  another 
prayer;  and  she  laid  so  pleasantly  in  her  bed,  smiling  as  if  she  had  no 
pain,  only  at  the  last  she  gave  five  or  six  little  moans,  and  had  the 
happiest  going  out  of  the  world  that  any  one  ever  had.'  Two  days  after 
the  queen's  corpse  looked  better  than  she  had  done  at  any  time  within 
two  years.  Her  loss  was  almost  absorbed  by  dread  of  a  greater  loss — 
the  king  was  extremely  ill,  and  never  king  bewailed  more  than  he ;  but, 
praise  be  to  God,  on  Good-Friday  he  began  to  recover,  and  now,  thank 
God,  is  past  fear  !"* 

The  royal  defunct  was  brought  by  water-procession  from  Hampton- 
court  to  Somerset-house,  where  she  lay  in  state  till  the  13th  of  May, 
1619,  when  she  was  attended  to  the  grave  by  most  of  the  nobility  then 
eogourning  in  London.  An  eye-witness  observed  of  the  burial,  "  that  it 
was  but  a  drawling  tedious  sight,  and  though  the  number  of  the  lords 
and  ladies  was  very  great,  yet  they  made  but  a  poor  show,  being  all 

>  Sr  Dudley  C^leton's  letter.    Abbotsford         ^  Leiter  In  the  coUcction  of  the  Abbotsford 

aub,  dated  March  27,  1619.         >  ibid. 
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ftpparelled  alike  in  black ;  they  came  laggincr,  tired  witli  the  distance 

between  Somerset-house  and  Westminster-abbey."    The  weight  of  the 

monming  itself  was  a  great  fatigue,  every  private  lady  having  twelve 

yards  of  broadcloth  about  her«  and  the  countesses  sixteen  yards  of  the 

same — no  trifle  to  carry  at  a  walking-funeral  in  May.    The  countess 

of  Arundel  was  chief  lady-mourner,  supported  by  the  duke  of  Lennox 

and  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  (both  relatives  of  the  royal  family  of 

Stuart) ;  the  other  ladies  who  followed  had  some^one  to  lean  on,  or  they 

could  not  have  borne  up,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  their  garments. 

Charles  prince  of  Wales  came  after  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 

was  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon,  and  went  before  the  corpse,  which 

was  drawn  by  six  horses.    The  queen's  palfrey  was  led  by  her  master  of 

the  horse.  Sir  Thomas  Somerset.    The  banners  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals 

were  borne  by  the  heralds  among  the  banners  of  Denmark's  German 

and  Northern  alliances.     The  coffin  was  carried  to  the  grave  by  Sir 

Edward  Bushel  and  nine  other  knights  of  the  queen's  household.^ 

Anne  of  Denmark  had  never  visited  Scotland  since  she  left  it,  but 

her  death  was  duly  commemorated  there.    Lord  Binning  wrote  to  king 

James,  *'  that  when  the  sorrowful  news  of  his  blessed  queen's  death 

came  to  Edinburgh,  he  had  sent  to  the  magistrates,  and  to  Mr.  Patrick 

Galloway  and  the  other  ministers,  .that  honourable  remembrance  might 

be  made  in  their  sermons  of  her  majesty's  virtuous  life  and  Christian 

death."  ^    The  poets  in  England  offered  many  tributes  to  her  memory. 

Camden  has  preserved  two  elegaic  epitaphs,  which  possess  some  el^anco 

of  thought : — 

Epitaph  on  Anitk  ov  Denkark.* 

*'  March,  with  his  winds,  hath  struck  a  cedar  tall,    ■ 
And  weeping  April  mourns  that  cedar's  &U ; 
And  May  intends  no  flowers  her  month  shall  bring. 
Since  she  must  lose  the  flower  of  all  the  spring : 
Thus  March's  winds  hath  caused  April's  showers. 
And  yet  sad  May  must  lose  her  flower  of  flowers." 

Another,  which  was  written  by  king  James  himself,*  contains  an  allu- 
sion to  the  comet,  supposed  to  forebode  her  death : — 

*'  Thee  to  invite  the  great  God  sent  a  star ; 
His  nearest  fnends  and  kin  good  princes  are, 
Who,  though  they  run  their  race  of  man  and  die. 
Death  serves  but  to  refine  their  mf^esty. 
So  did  my  queen  her  court  firom  hence  remove, 
And  left  this  earth  to  be  enthroned  above ; 
Then  she  is  changed,  not  dead— no  good  prince  dies. 
But  like  the  sun,  doth  only  set  to  rise." 

The  king  arrived  at  Greenwich  a  few  days  after  his  queen's  funeral. 
All  her  coffers  and  cabinets  were  brought  from  Somerset-house  in  four 

1  Camden  MS.  in  HarL  MS.  »  (Ximden  Remains. 

s  Melrose  Papers,  p.  iii.  4  Cole  MSS. 
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carts,  and  delivered,  by  inventory  to  his  majesty  by  Sir  Edward  Coke 
and  the  queen's  auditor.  The  iing  exaniined  iUL  He  found  that  tho 
queen  had  received  from  Henrick,  her  jeweller,^  36,0007.  worth  of  jewels, 
of  which  no  vestige  appeared.  The  jeweller  prodooed  the  models^  and 
proved  the  delivery  of  the  property.  Ilenrot  the  queen's  French  at- 
tendant, and  her  favourite  maid,  Danish  Anna,  were  suspected  of  the 
embezzlement  of  these  jewels,  and  of  a  vast  mass  of  ready  money  which 
their  royal  mistress  was  supposed  to  have  hoaided.  Both  were  examined 
and  afterwards  committed  to  the  custody  of  justice  Doubleday,  to  be 
privately  imprisoned  in  his  house ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  trace 
was  ever  gained  of  the  missing  treasure.*" 

Anne  of  Denmark's  hearse  remained  standing  over  the  place  of  her 
interment  at  Westminster-abbey  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  It 
was  destroyed  during  the  civil  wars,  with  many  a  funereal  memorial  of 
more  durable  materials.  She  had  no  other  monument.  Her  death 
occurred  in  the  forty-sixth  .year  of  her  age :  she  left  but  two  living 
children,  Charles  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  L,  and  Elizabeth 
qneen  of  Bohemia,  both  of  them  singularly  unfortunate.  James  I. 
suMved  his  consort  seten  years.  He  never  epcouraged  the  idea  of  a 
second  marriage,  but  the  manners  of  his  court  became  extremely  gross 
and  unrefined,  for  ladies  no  longer  came  there  after  tho  death  of  Anne  of 
Denmark. 

<  mtaartotfaeelogBiit  poet,  Robert  Herrick,  <mc  of  theornameuts  of  ttuit  Ittciary  en. 

'  Btrcb's  MSS.,  Rrtt  Museum. 
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HENRIETTA  MARIA, 

QUEEN-CONSORT  OP  GHABLES  THE  FIRST,  KING  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

When  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Henry  the  Great  became  the  bride  of 
Charles  I.,  two  centuries  had  elapsed  since  France  had  given  a  queen- 
consort  to  England.  The  last  was  Margaret  of  Anjou — that  queen  of 
tears.  Perhaps  the  regal  miseries  of  Margaret  had  offered  an  alarming 
precedent  to  her  countrywomen  of  high  degree,  for  though  several 
French  princesses  had  been  wooed  by  English  monarchs,  not  one  had 
accepted  the  crown-matrimonial  of  England,  till  Henrietta  Maria  wed- 
ded Charles,  and  at  the  same  time  became  the  partaker  of  a  destiny  so 
sad  and  calamitous,  that  she,  in  the  climax  of  her  sorrows,  sumamed 
herself  la  Heine  Trudheureuse. 

The  father  of  this  princess  was  the  most  illustrious  sovereign  in 
Europe :  she  was  the  youngest  child  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  of  his 
second  wife,  Marie  de  Medicis.  The  mind  of  her  mother  was  by  no 
means  congenial  with  that  of  the  royal  hero  of  France ;  she  was  weak, 
bigoted,  and  petulant,  and  to  the  failings  in  her  character  most  of  the 
future  misfortunes  of  her  children  may  be  traced.  Neither  was  Marie 
de  Medicis  well  treated  by  her  husband,  and  perpetual  jealousy  and 
flagrant  wrongs  did  not  improve  her  disposition.  One  great  point  of 
dispute  between  the  royal  pair  was,  that  Henry  IV.  had  never  per- 
mitted his  wife  to  be  crowned,  although  she  had  brought  him  a  beauti- 
ful family,  consisting  of  three  living  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  used 
to  say  himself,  "  that  his  children  were  the  prettiest  creatures  in  the 
world,  and  that  his  happiest  moments  were  passed  in  playing  with 
Ihem ;"  ^  nevertheless,  a  weak  superstition  prevented  this  monarch  from 
settling  some  disputes  regarding  his  marriage  with  their  moUier,  by 
consenting  that  her  coronation  should  take  place.' 

*  Memoircs  de  Sully.  his  pro-contract  with  his  insolent  niistrcai 

»  Ibid.,  voL  li.     The  disputes  arose  from     Verueuil. 
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The  qneen  obtained  this  ooncesaioii  just  before  she  added  to  his  family 
a  sixth  child  and  third  daughter,  by  the  birth  of  the  subject  of  this 
biography.  The  princess  was  bom«t  the  Louvre,  Not.  25,  K.8.,  1609, 
The  Idng,  his  ministers  and  oouncil,  with  all  the.  princes  of  the  blood, 
were  as  usual  present  at  the  birth  of  the  royal  infant,  who  was,  accord- 
iag  to  custom,  presented  to  her  father  before  being  dressed.  Henry 
took  the  babe,  held  it  up,  acknowledged  her  as  his  offspring,  and  tlieu 
delivered  her  to  the  royal  governess,  madame  de  Monglat,  who  had 
thus  received  all  her  brothers  and  sisters '  at  the  time  of  their  birtlis. 
The  babe  was  reared  in  the  same  nursery  with  her  brother  Gaston,  who 
was  at  that  time  an  infant  about  fifteen  months  old. 

While  the  queen  kept  her  chamber  after  the  birth  of  this  child,  by 
her  tears  and  importunities  she  induced  her  royal  husband  to  give  orders  ' 
that  her  coronation  should  take  place  directly  after  her  recovery.    Mean- 
time the  infant  had  a  grand  baptism ;  she  was  presented  at  the  font  by 
the  cardinal  Maffeo  Barbarini,'  'the  papal  nuncio  at  Paris  (afterwards 
the  celebrated  pope  Urban  VIII.),  who  was  one  of -the  most  learned  men 
in  Italy,  and  an  elegant  poet.    He  gave  the  princess  the  name  of  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  called  in  France  Henriette  Marie.    She  was  the  most  lovely 
of  a  lovely  family ;  she  was  the  darling  of  her  illustrious  father — the 
child  of  his  old  age,  his  name-child ;  his  subjects  and  contemporaries 
considered  that  she  resembled  him  in  features  and  disposition  more  than 
any  other  of  his  family.    Henriette  was  just  five  months  old  when  all 
the  preparations  for  the  long-delayed  coronation  of  her  mother  vf^re 
completed  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis.    Henry  IV.  still  put  off  this  cere- 
monial as  long  as  he  could,  for  son^e  fortune-tellers,  who  were  most  likely 
bribed  by  his  audacious  mistress,  madame  de  Yemeuil,  had  predicted 
that  he  would  not  survive  his  queen's  coronation  one  day.^    Strange  it 
is  that  the  mind  of  a  great  man  should  be  liable  to  such  weakness,  but 
80  it  was.    It  is  probable  thht  the  rumour  of  this  prediction,  and  of 
the  importance  the  king  placed  on  it,  first  excited  the  insane  fanatic 
who  murdered  him  to  fuMl  it,  and  thus  brought  its  own  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  fatal  coronation  at  last  took  place,  on  May  13,  the  succeeding 
year.  Notwithstanding  her  tender  age,  the  infant  Henriette  was  pre- 
sent at  St.  Denis.  She  was  held  in  her  nurse's  arms  on  one  side  of  her 
mother's  throne,*  and  was  surrounded  by  her  elder  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  likewise  assisted  at  the  grand  ceremonial,  and  were,  with  her, 
recognised  as  the  children  of  France.  These  were,  Louis  the  dauphin, 
who  became  a  few  houis  after  Louis  XIII. ;  Elizabeth  (afterwards  the 
wife  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain) ;  Henry  duke  of  Orleans  (who  died  young) ; 

'  OfflcUd  memoir  of  the  births  of  the  chil-         *  Sally,  in  his  memoirs,  mentions  repented  ly 

frni  of  Henry  I V.,  hy  the  medical  attendant,  the  prediction,  and  Henry's  cunsequem  reluo 

*  Funeral  Omtiun  un  Henrietta  Maria  tance  to  the  queen's  curomuioi*. 

*  iladame  de  MotieviUe.  *  Liie  of  Henrietta  Maria,  itfTl. 
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Christine  (afterwards  married  to  the  duke  of  Savoy);  and  the  infant 
Oaston  duke  of  Anjou,  so  well  known  in  history  afterwards  as  duke 
of  Orleans.  The  king  and  his  children  returned  to  Paris  after  the 
coronation^  bat  the  queen  remained  at  the  abbey,  in  order  to  make  her 
graiki  entry  into  Paris  on  the  following  Monday. 

The  next  day  the  mind  of  Henry  lY.  was  utterly  oyerwhelmed 
and  depressed  by  the  remembrance  of  the  prediction  which  threatened 
him  ;  and,  to  divert  his  thoughts,  he  ordered  his  youngest  son,  Gaston, 
in  whose  infant  frolics  he  took  the  greatest  delight,  and  the  baby- 
princess  Henriette,  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  in  the  wholesome  relaxa- 
tion of  playing  with  these  dear  ones,  the  hero  recovered  his  usual 
hilarity.     Despising  his  superstitious  fears,  he  went  out  as  usual  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon  in  his  coach,^  through  the  streets  of  fans :  he  was 
brought  home,  pierced  to  the  heart  by  the  knife  of  the  maniac  regicide, 
Ravaillac.    Thus  was  our  Henriette,  with  all  France,  rendered  Mherless. 
The  whole  of  the  awful  night  of  the  14th  of  May,  1610,  the  melancholy 
and  terrified  inmates  of  the  Louvre  kept  watch  and  ward  over  the  body 
of  their  murdered  king,  and  at  the  same  time  guarded  his  little  children. 
For  at  first  it  wrs  believed  that  the  blow  was  struck  by  some  political 
enemy,  and  that  insurrection  would  folk>w.     The  royal  little  ones,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  Louis  XIII.,  was  but  nine  years  old,  were  barricaded 
in  the  guard-room  of  the  Louvre,  while  the  king's  guards,  in  armour 
and  with  their  partisans  crossed,  surrounded  them.'    During  this  fear- 
ful vigil  all  hearts  beat  high  with  anxiety,  and  no  eyes  closed  except 
those  of  the  infant  Henriette,  whose  peaceful  slumbers  in  her  nursed 
arms  were  in  contrast  to  the  alarm  around  her.      It  wbs  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  murder  of  Henry  the  Great  arose  from  private  malice 
or  madness,  and  that  all  the  French  people  mourned  his  loss  as  much  as 
his  family ;  on  which  the  royal  children  were  restored  to  their  mother, 
and  returned  to  their  usual  apartments.      There  the  little  Henriette. 
remained  secluded  till  the  25th  of  June  fol1o\ving,  the  day  she  was  six 
months  old,  when  her  great  father's  obsequies  took  place.     She  waa 
carried  forth  in  the  arms  of  madame  de  Monglat,  and  made  one  in  the 
long,  doleful  procession  from  Paris  to  St.  Denis.     The  babe  was  re- 
quired personally  to  assist  in. the  sad  solemnity.    An  asperge  was  put 
into  her  innocent  hand,  and  she  was  made  to  sprinkle  his  murdered 
corpse  with  holy  water,  •  in  that  part  of  the  funereal  ceremony  where  the 
nearest  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  walk  in  procession  round 
the  bier  to  asperge  it. 

The  next  public  appearance  of  the  royal  infant  was  at  the  coronation 

^  M^molres  de  Sully.  and  valnable  private  bfetory  of  thto  qneeu. 

*  I/Etoile.  We  were  favoured  with  a  copy,  by  the  kind- 

s  Momotns   of    the   Life    and   Death   of  ness   of  Sir  Ocorge  Strickland,   bart^  H.P.. 

Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  L ;  dedi-  f^oni  the  librnry  of  his  learned  and  laznented 

cated  to  Charles  li«  1671.     A  very  scarce  brother,  Eiutachius  Strickland,  eaq.,  of  York. 
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of  the  little  king,  her  brother,  Louis  XllL,  in  tiie  cariwdial  of  Bhennsv 
October  17,  1610,  when  she  was  little  more  than  ten  moDtiis  old. 
Heuriette  was  carried,  at  this  oeremon j,  in  the  aims  of  the  prineoa 
of  Gond^  ^  herself  an  historiod  diancfar  of  no  little  intereit.  The 
princess  of  Cond6  had  jnst  retomed  with  her  hig)i  nil  lit  J  hiMland 
from  exile  in  Flanders,  whither  the  lawless  pasnon  of  tiie  late  king  had 
driTen  them.  Since  the  death  of  Hcniy  the  Great,  his  widow  had  been 
appointed  to  the  regency  of  FranoCy  during  the  minority  of  the  little 
Idog.  Then  the  folly  and  weakness  of  her  diazacter  became  TnmaMmmt^ 
by  her  conduct  in  dismissing  her  hosband's  popular  ™"»*f*frT,  and 
exalting  her  own  unworthy  ooontryman  and  domertie,  Gondni,  to  the 
head  of  the  French  goyemment.  This  ontnge  prodnood  the  natmal 
ooDseqnenoe  of  a  violent  insorrection,  led  by  the  princes  of  the  blood: 
the  little  Henriette  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  children  were  hnnied  from 
Paris  to  Fontaineblean,  till  the  Action  was  appeased.'  Blms  and 
Fontaineblean  were  the  two  palaces  where  Henriette  resided  diiefly  in 
herin&ncy. 

A  great  outcry  was  raised  against  M.  le  Maitre,  the  phyridan  who 
attended  on  the  royal  infimts,  when,  aboot  twelve  months  afterwaids, 
Henry  duke  of  Orleans  died,  for  no  one  connected  with  royalty  was 
believed  in  that  age  of  slander,  to  die  by  the  visitation  of  God,  but  all 
by  the  malice  of  man.  The  consoquenee  was,  that  the  queen-regent 
was  forced  to  effect  a  temporary  reoonctliation  with  the  relatives  of  her 
royal  husband,  and  invite  all  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood 
to  see  the  five  surviving  children,  in  1612 ;  at  which  £unily  visitatioQ 
the  little  Henriette  was  scarcely  two  yean  of  age.  Before  she  had  com- 
I^ted  her  third  year,  she  was  carried  to  the  nuptial  festival  of  her 
eldest  sister,  Elizabeth,  with,  the  king  of  Spain,  which  was  kept  with 
the  utmost  splendour  at  the  palace  of  the  Place  Boyale. 

Henry  lY.,  from  the  first  moments  of  their  existence,  had  with  his 
own  hands  severally  consigned  his  infants  to  the  care  of  madame  de 
VoDglat,  a  lady  who  was  distantly  related  to  the  queen.  The  beautiful 
dau^ter  of  madame  de  Monglat,  who  was  about  the  same  age  with  the 
elder  princesses,  superintended  the  personal  attendance  on  Henriette. 
The  young  king  (who  was  treated  with  great  severity  by  the  queen- 
regent)  was  excessively  fond  of  madame  de  Monglat;  he  called  her 
*  liamanga,"  and  the  princess  Henriette  called  mademoiselle  de  Mon- 
glat by  the  same  tender  appellation,  as  we  shall  see  in  her  letters.  The 
word  is  an  Italian  amplification  of  endearment,  meaning  TfntTntna :  the 
children  of  France  had  probably  learned  it  from  the  lips  of  their  Italian 
mother.  Meantime,  the  love  of  the  infant  Henriette  for  her  own  mother 
lUnounted  to  passion,  for,  with  the  partiality  often  noted  in  weak 

*  MdnolxB  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Henrietta  Maria,  Qaeen  of  GbarlcB  !.» dedicated  to 
Gbirki  lU  1671.  >  L'Etolle. 
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parents,  the  queen  indulged  her  not  a  little,  probably  spoiled  Lei. 
Of  all  persons  that  ever  reigned,  Marie  de  Medicis  was  the  worst  cal- 
culated to  train  a  future  queen-consort  for  England,  and  the  sorrows  of 
her  daughter  in  future  life,  doubtless,  were  i^gravated  by  the  foolish 
notions  of  the  infallibility  of  sovereigns  which  had  been  instilled  into 
her  young  mind.  Henriette  and  her  young  brother  Gaston  received  the 
practioal  part  of  their  education  from  M.  de  Brevis,  a  very  learned  man, 
who  had  been  attached  to  several  embassies.  IIow  this  nobleman 
managed  the  princess  is  not  known :  he  controlled  her  brother  Gast<^ny 
by  tying  a  rod  to  his  sash  when  he  deserved  punishment. 

There  is  a  miniature  oil-painting,  in  beautiful  preservation,  to  be  seen 
at  this  hour,  with  other  curiosities,  in  the  hdtel  de  Cliiny,  at  Paris, 
which  quaintly  represents  the  princess  and  her  brother  Gaston  in  their 
childhood.  Their  mother,  queen  Marie  de  Medicis,  is  seated  at  dinner 
in  a  chamber  at  the  Louvre,  or  perha!^  the  Place-Royale.  The  croissSe 
windows  open  on  a  garden  with  orange-trees  and  embroidered  parterres ; 
to  the  left  of  the  royal  dinner-table  is  a  state  bed  of  scarlet  velvet,  with 
a  scarlet  velvet  counterpane :  the  queen  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table  in 
a  grand  velvet /au^ettiZ,  Madame  de  Monglat  is  at  dinner,  seated  at  her 
left  hand,  and  in  an  angle,  screened  from  general  observation  by  the 
draperies  of  the  queen  and  their  governess,  are  seated,  both  in  the  same 
low  chair,  very  near  the  ground,  ikiQ  petite  Madame  (princess  Henriette) 
and  the  petite  Mormeur  (Gaston  duke  of  Orleans).  They  are  about  the 
ages  of  three  and  four,  but  their  costumes  are,  according  to  the  usages  of 
the  era,  grotesque  miniatures  of  the  reigning  fashions  of  1615.  The  little 
Henriette  wears  the  ruff,  the  hood-cap,  and  puffed  sleeves  of  that  era ; 
and  her  childish  brother  has  the  broad  beaver  hat,  looped  up,  and  is 
dad  in  scarlet  velvet  hose  and  doak.  The  conduct  of  this  infant  cava- 
lier is  by  no  means  in  unison  with  his  mature  garb.  The  queen  has 
just  given  her  little  ones  *'  somewhat  from  the  dinner-table."  Henriette 
holds  on  her  lap  the  large  dish,  out  of  which  both  are  eating ;  she  looks 
askance  on  Gaston,  somewhat  disdainfully,  without  condescending  to. 
turn  her  head,  for  he  has  abstracted  a  large  piece,  more  than  his  share, 
from  the  dish,  and  is  devouring  it  greedily.  The  little  princess  seems 
shocked  at  his  gluttony.  She  is  in  the  act  of  raising  her  elbow  to 
admonish  him :  the  expression  of  her  face  is  most  amusing.  The  queen, 
in  profile,  slily  notes  the  proceedings  of  her  infants.  Two  beautiful 
aiaids  of  honour  wait  behind  them.  The  whole  gives  a  lively  picture 
.>f  the  queen-regent's  &mily  party  in  home  life.  No  male  attendant  is 
present.* 

The  religious  education  of  the  princess  Henriette  was  guided  by  an 
enthusiastic  Carmelite  nun,  called  mere  Magdelaine.     She  visited  this 

1  Royal  personages  In  France  were  always  waited  upon  by  women,  even  when  the  kixtg 
dined  in  paoLIc 
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Totary  at  stated  times  during  her  childhood,  and  oonsalted  hereonstistlr 
lespecting  her  conduct  in  the  worid.^  It  is  possible  that  tiie  Canneliie 
might  he  sincere  and  yirtnons,  and  yet  not  calciiklBd  to  fionii  a  fhaiartrr 
destined  to  a  path  in  life  sodifficolt  as  that  of  a  Boman  calhoHegpcqi  itt 
Protestant  England.  The  taste  for  solid  learning  in  the  ndncatfion  of 
princesses  was  somewhat  on  Uie  declme  in  die  sefenieoidi  oentsij; 
and  in  the  place  of  the  elaborate  pedantry  which  had  prerailed  in  the 
preceding  i^e,  the  lighter  acquirements  were  eoltivBted.  Hcmiettev 
and  her  playfellow  dnke  Gaston,  had  inherited  infJinatinns  far  die  fine 
arts  from  their  Medicean  ancestois :  they  were  distiDgaidied  by  tbeir 
passionate  love  of  painting;  taste  in  aichiteetare,  and  ■.■ifntific  knowledfe 
of  music.  In  after  life,  the  princess  Henriette  lamwitpd  her  ignoiasce 
of  history  to  madame  de  Motteville,  dedarii^  that  she  had  had  to  leant 
her  lessons  of  human  life  and  chazacter  soldy  from  her  own  sad 
eKperience,  which  was  acquired  too  late  when  the  inerocafcie  post 
governed  her  destiny.  Marie  Antoinette  made  neariy  the  aaone  ofaKr- 
Tation,  when  educating  her  diildren  in  the  dolefid  prisoo  of  the  TcmpScL 
The  andent  pedantry  had  at  least  the  adTanta^  of  intrDdncmz  its 
papils  to  the  startling  £u;ts  contained  in  the  pages  of  Tadtns  and  Livy. 
In  place  of  such  acquirements  the  younj^est  dang^tter  of  F^anee  kart^l 
to  dance  exquisitely  in  the  court  ballets,  and  to  cultivate  avoiee  wixh 
was  by  nature  so  sweet  and  powerful,  that  if  she  had  not  been  a  qtseoi, 
she  might  have  been,  as  Dlsrat;]],  the  faistorian,  truly  ofaKrrci^  prvMi 
donna  of  Europe. 

The  education  of  the  young  princess  was  perpetoally  icten::pCed  by 
the  recurrence  of  some  gorgeous  state-pageant  or  other,  in  wiidi  her 
presence  was  required.  When  she  was  bat  six  yean  cwi  ber  xs^ju^x 
took  her  to  Bordeaux,  to  be  present  at  die  imposing  eereoxnial  of  dc** 
liVerii^  her  eldest  sister,  Elizabeth,  to  the  yoong  king  of  Spain,  as  L5s 
wife,  and  receiving  in  exchange  Anne  of  Autria,  in£nita  of  Spain,  as  dbie 
bride  of  Louis  XIII.^  The  fiunily  intacomae  bttwem  Hcnriette  acd 
her  sister-in-law,  Anne  of  Austria,  thus  begui  at  a  reiy  tender  a^ ;  il^e 
was  domesticated  with  her  most  intimatdy  for  ten  yean  before  die  Ml 
France.  The  political  poation  of  the  princess  Hcmiette,  as  a  yoon^ 
daughter  in  a  country  where  the  Salic  law  prevailed,  did  vA  asem  to 
authorize  her  mother  in  thus  perpetually  brii^ing  her  l)tibn  the  pubHe« 
Perhaps  the  queen-regent  used  her  infantine  beanty,'and  the  possKnate 
tenderness  with  which  it  was  weU  known  the  pec^Je  of  Fnmee  Te^adtd 
this  child  of  their  great  Henry,  as  a  means  of  countCTacting  her  own 
deserved  unpopularity.  With  this  view  the  young  princess  fjnaed  fjite 
in  the  grand  entry  of  Paris,  whicii  took  ^aoe  at  the  padficalirA  l^w^cti 
queen  Marie  and  the  princes  <tf  the  blood,  Ha^  11, 1616 ;  which  i<taea 
pioved  but  a  short  respite  to  the  dvil  war  that  desolated  Fnmee  ^imnufn 
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her  regency.  Her  reign  was,  however,  soon  after  brought  to  a  conclusion 
by  the  slaughter  of  her  favourite  Goncini,  and  the  assumption  of  power  by 
the  boy-king  of  France  and  his  boy-minister,  the  due  de  Luynes.  The 
queen-mother  was  sent  under  restraint  to  the  castle  of  Blois,  where 
hsr  captivity  was  softened  by  the  society  of  her  favourite  daughter* 
Nearly  three  years  of  the  life  of  the  princess  Henriette  were  passed  in 
this  seclusion,  till  she  was  drawn  from  her  mother's  prison  to  be  present 
at  the  bridal  of  her  second  sister,  Christine,  with  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
Henriette  was  not  suffered  to  return  to  her  mother  after  this  ceremony. 
She  was  the  only  unmarried  daughter  of  Frai^,  and  her  own  union 
now  became  matter  of  consideration  to  her  brother's  ministry.  A  recon- 
ciliation was  effected  between  the  queen-motber,  Marie  de  Medicis,  and 
her  son,  Louis  XIII.,  in  1620,  by  means  of  her  almoner,  who  afterwards 
obtained  such  notoriety  as  cardinal  Richelieu*  The  royal  mother  soon 
after  acquired  more  influence  in  the  government  of  France  than  she  had 
ever  possessed^  and  of  course  took  a  decided  part  in  the  disposal  of  her 
daughter.  The  count  of  Soissons,  a  younger  prince  of  the  Cond^ 
branch  of  the  royal  family,  pretended  to  the  hand  of  the  princess  very 
pertinaciously  ;  his  addresses  were  not  discouraged,  although  hopes  were 
entertained  that  the  young  princess  would  become  queen  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  early  youth  of  Charles  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  biography 
of  his  mother,  Anne  of  Denmark :  we  left  him  by  her  death-bed.  .Since 
that  time  he  had  become  the  most  elegant  and  accomplished  prince  in 
Europe,  both  in  mind  and  person.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  idea^  that 
a  man's  affections  must  be  possessed  by  his  wedded  partner,  whether  he 
were  prince  or  peasant,  if  he  had  any  hopes  of  leading  a  virtuous  and 
happy  domestic  life,  he  had  early  set  his  mind  on  wooing  in  person  the 
bride  to  whom  his  hand  was  destined.  The  Scottish  princes,  since  the 
time  of  their  high-spirited  ancestor  James  lY.,  had  shown  consideration 
to  the  feelings  of  the  princesses  they  had  married  seldom  known  in  the 
annals  of  royalty.  Instead  of  receiving  a  bride  as  a  shuddering  victim^ 
consigned  to  the  mercy  of  a  stranger,  the  kings  James  Y.  and  James 
YI.  had  incurred  considerable  dangers  to  make  acquaintance  with  tlieir 
wives,  and  induce  some  friendship  and  confidence  before  the  nuptial 
knot  was  tied.^  The  custom  of  his  ancestors  was  implicitly  followed  by 
Charles  when  he  undertook  the  romantic  voyage  incognito  to  Spain,  ac^ 
companied  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  order  to  woo  the  in&nta  donna 
Maria  the  second  daughter  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  and  sister  of  the  young 
sovereign  Philip  lY.  On  this  expedition,  as  they  passed  through  Paris, 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  Buckingham,  disguised  in  perukes,  and  attired 
in  dresses  which  they  considered  in  keying  with  their  travelling  names 
of  Tom  Smith  and  John  Brown,  obtained  a  view  of  the  royal  ladies  of 
1  See  Lives  of  tba  Queens  of  Sootlauil,  by  Agnes  Strickland,  vol  i.    Blackwood 
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the  French  oomt.  The  duke  de  Monthazon,  gnmd-chambeilaui  to  the 
queen  of  France,  seeing  two  Englishmen  among  the  Parisian  crowds 
whidi  thronged  as  usual  to  gaze  on  the  royal  family,  gav«  them  places 
without  recc^^ising  their  persons.  The  prince  and  his  friend  witnessed 
the  rehearsal  of  a  hallet,  in  February,  1623,  in  which  the  beaatifal  young 
queen  of  France  danced,  accompanied  by  her  sister-in-law,  the  princess 
Heuiette,  who  was  childish  in  person,  and  had  scarcely  attained  her 
fifteenth  year.  Although  she  had  not  seen  the  prince  in  his  disguise, 
yet  when  she  heard  of  his  adventures,  so  captivating  to  the  female  heart, 
she  was  heard  to  s£iy,  sighing,  *'  The  prince  of  Wales  need  not  have 
gone  80  Oar  as  Madrid  to  look  for  a  wife."  * 

Some  contemporary  French  memoirs,  surmising  causes  by  events, 
affiim  that  Charles  was  struck  with  love  for  Henriette  at  this  view, 
which  passion  occasioned  the  whole  failure  of  his  purpose  in  Spain ;  and 
that,'  in  consequence,  he  entered  that  country  resolved  to  break  his 
engsgement  with  the  infanta.  But  we  must  go  a  little  nearer  to  the 
tjontain-head  for  truth  in  this  matter.  Anne  of  Austria,  the  young 
queen  of  France  (sister  to  the  one  lady,  and  sister-iii-kw  to  the  other), 
spoke  differently.  Forgetting  her  sisterly  interest  in  the  infanta  out  of 
seal  for  her  new  country,  she  ifoicl,  "She  regretted  when  the  prince 
of  Wales  saw  her  and  Madame  [Henriette]  practise  their  masque,  that 
her  sbter-in-law  was  seen  to  so  much  disadvantage  by  him,  afar  off  and 
by  a  dim  light,  when  her  face  aiid  person  have  most  loveliness  con- 
sidered nearer.**  Th6  attention  of  Charles  was  assuredly  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  surmising  whether  the  infanta  he  was  going  to  Woo  bore  any 
resemblance  to  her  eldest  sister,  the  beautiful  young  que6h  of  France ; 
which  feeling  is  apparent  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his  father  after  this 
adventure,  in  which  he  says : — 

"  SInoe  the  clostng  of  our  last,  we  have  been  at  oonrt  again  (we  asBore  you  we  have  not 
been  known),  wli^re  we  daw  the  young  qtiten  Ot  France,  little  MotiHeur  [Gaston  duke  <tf 
Orleios],  and  Madame  royale  [Henriette  Maile],  at  the  practising  of  a  masque ;  and  in  it 
danced  the  queen  and  madame,  with  as  many  as  made  up  nineteen  ikir  dancing  ladies, 
sBoogst  whom  the  queen  of  France  is  the  handsomest,  which  hath  wrought  in  me  a  greater 
desire  to  see  her  sister." 

It  is  usele^i  to  follow  the  future  husbalid  of  Henriette  of  France 
through  the  delusive  Inazes  of  his  imaginative  passion  for  the  infanta, 
Maria.  The  woful  matrimony  of  the  Spanish  pnnCcss,  Katharine  of 
Am^on,  with  Henry  VIIL,  had  filled  the  Spaniards  with  distrust  of 
English  alliances  on  the  one  hand ;  and  the  horrid  persecution  of  the 
Protestants,  during  the  wedlock  of  PhiliJ)  II.  with  Mary  L,  had  given 
the  English  people  still  greater  cause  for  disgust  at  Spanish  marriages. 
The  treaty  with  the  infanta  was  broken  off  by  rea£k)n  of  the  extreme 
unpopularity  of  the  union  in  both  countries,  although  the  court-poet  of 
Madrid,  Lope  de  Vega,  composed  verpes  on  the  wooing  which  ha\o 
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obtained  an  historical  celebrity,  and  the  following  quatrain  was  sung  to 
many  a  guitar  at  Madrid : — 

**  Carlos  Estoardo  807, 
Que  Biendo  amor  mi  gnia. 
Al  delo  d'Espana  voy. 
Per  ver  estrella  Maria." 

Charles  himself  translated  the  lines : — 

**  Charles  Stuart  I  am. 
Love  guides  me  afar, 
,     To  the  heavens  of  Spain, 
For  Maria,  my  star." 

It  was  in  vain  that  poetry,  romance,  and  mutual  preference  impelled 
the  marriage.  Charles  had  his  heart  returned  on  his  hands,  and  the 
infanta,  after  she  lost  hopes  of  becoming  his  wife,  talked  of  devoting  her- 
self to  a  religious  life ;  she,  however,  became  empress  of  Germany. 

The  first  idea  of  a  marriage  taking  place  between  Henriette  of  France 
and  Charles  prince  of  Wales,  Was  suggested  to  him  by  her  eldest  sister, 
Elizabeth,  the  young  queen  of  Spain,  wife  of  Philip  IV.  He  wished  to 
converse  with  her,  but  she  was  so  sedulously  guarded  by  the  jealousy  or 
the  Spaniards,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he  obtained  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  to  h^r  a  few  words  in  French.  Although  a 
Frenchwoman,  the  young  queen  dared  not  be  heard  to  answer  in  her 
native  language.  She  said,  however,  in  a  very  low  voice,  "  I  must  not 
converse  with  you  in  French  without  permission,  but  I  will  endeavour 
to  obtain  it."  She  succeeded,  and  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  tell 
him  that  *'she  wished  he  would  marry  her  sister  Henriette,  which, 
indeed,  he  would  be  able  to  do,  because  his  engagement  with  the  infanta 
would  certainly  be  broken."  Charles,  in  the  course  of  this  conversation, 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  again  renew  it  at  the  theatre,  where,  in 
the  royal  box,  it  appears,  the  interview  took  place.  But  die  warned 
him,  very  kindly,  '*  never  to  speak  to  her  again,  for  it  was  customary  to 
poison  all  gentlemen  suspected  of  gallantry  towards  the  queens  of  Spain." 
After  this  charitable  intimation,  which  was  perhaps  rather  premature, 
the  prince  of  Wales  never  saw  the  queen  again,  for  when  she  went  to  the 
theatre,  she  sat  secluded  in  a  latticed  box.  This  incident  was  related  by 
Charles  himself  to  his  wife  after  his  marriage.^ 

The  Spanish  wooing  certainly  smoothed  the  way  for  the  marriage  of 
Charles  and  Henriette:  it  had  accustomed  the  English  people  to  the 
idea  of  a  Roman  catholic  queen.  Moreover,  the  alliance  with  tht 
daughter  of  tlie  Protestant  hero,  Henry  IV.  of  France,  was  not  by  many 
degrees  so  offensive  as  that  with  the  grand-daughter  of  the  persecutor  of 
their  £a,ith,  Philip  H.  Before  the  engagement  with  the  infanta  wa? 
formally  broken  off,  James  I.  sent  Henry  Eich,  lord  Kensington,  to 

Madame  de  MotteriU^  toL  i. 
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France  on  a  secret  mission,  to  ascertain  whether  the  hand  of  Ileiirietto 
Mahe  of  France  cooM  be  obtained  for  his  son.^  Marie  de  Medicis,  ih< 
queen-mother,  si&oe  the  early  death  of  her  enemy  Luynes,  had  governed 
the  state  with  greater  power  than  in  her  ostensible  regency,  and  with 
her  lord  Kensingtoo  was  directed  to  discuss  the  alliance.  When  th^ 
Spanish  ambassador  resident  in  Paris  guessed  the  errand  of  lord  Ken- 
sington, he  endeavoured  to  raise  distrust  at  the  court  of  France,  by  * 
exclaiming  to  some  of  the  French  courtiers,  "  How  I  does  the  prince  pf  v 
Wales,  then,  mean  to  wed  two  wives,  since  he  is  nearly  married  to  our 
infanta  P*  After  some  diplomatic  manoeuvring  on  both  sides,  Marie  de 
Medicis  drew  from  the  English  envoy  an  admittance  that  the  Spanish 
engagement  was  wholly  broken,  and  that  king  James  was  desirous  of 
matching  his  heir  with  her  daughter.  The  queen-mother  observed, 
"  That  however  agreeable  such  union  might  be  to  all  parties,  yet  as  no 
intimation  of  such  desire  had  been  sent  to  the  court  of  France,  she  could 
not  consider  the  matter  seriously ;"  adding,  significantly,  "  the  maiden 
must  be  sought ;  she  may  be  no  suitor.'' '  The  ambassador  then  owned 
that  his  miasion,  though  at  present  secret^  was  direct  from  his  king  and 
the  prince  of  Wales. 

The  object  of  lord  Kensington's  visit  to  the  French  court  soon  became 
pablic  there.  Of  course  it  occasioned  very  earnest  discussion  among  the 
ladies  of  the  royal  household,  who  ei^erly  crowded  round  the  handsome 
Englishman,  and  questioned  him  regarding  the  person  and  acquirements 
of  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  ambassador  wore  a  beautiful  miniature  of 
Charles,  enclosed  in  a  gold  case,  hanging  from  a  riband  at  bis  bosom. 
Often  when  he  entered  the  circle  at  the  Louvre,  the  French  ladies  used 
to  petition  him  to  open  the  miniature,  that  they  might  look  at  the 
resemblance  of  the  future  husband  of  their  young  princess.  Charles's 
portrait  had  been  seen  by  every  one  excepting  the  lady  most  interested 
therein ;  but  Henriette  of  France  was  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  etiquette 
to  mention  a  prince  who  had  not  yet  openly  demanded  her  hand.  She 
complained,  *'  'i'hat  the  queen  and  all  the  other  ladies  could  go  up  to  the 
ambassador,  open  the  miniature,  and  consider  it  as  much  as  they  liked ; 
while  she,  whom  it  so  nearly  concerned,  could  hardly  steal  a  glance  at 
it  a&r  off."  In  this  dilemma  she  recollected  '*  that  the  lady  at  whose 
house  the  English  ambassador  sojourned  had  been  in  her  service ;  and 
she  begged  of  her  to  borrow  prince  Charles's  picture,  that  she  might  gaze 
on  it  as  much  and  as  long  as  she  chose."  This  was  done,  and  when  the 
lady  brought  it  to  her,  Henriette  retired  to  her  cabinet,  and  ordered  her 
to  be  called  in,  and  to  be  left  alone  with  her ;  ^*  where,"  continues  the 
ambassador,*  '*'8he  opened  the  case  in  such  haste  as  showed  a  true  indi- 
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cation  of  her  passion,  bloshmg  at  the  instant  at  ner  own  guiltiness.  She 
xept  it  an  hour  in  her  hands,  and  when  she  returned  it,  gave  many 
praises  of  your  person.  Sir,  this  is  a  business  so  fit  for  secrosy,  as  I 
.  know  it  shall  never  go  farther  than  unto  the  king  your  father,  my  lord 
duke  of  Buckingham,  and  my  lord  of  Carlisle's  knowledge.  A  tender- 
ness in  this  is  honourable,  for  I  would  rather  die  a  thousand  times  than 
it  should  be  published,  since  I  am  by  the  young  princess  trusted,  who  is, 
for  beauty  and  goodness,  an  angel." 

It  was  the  intention  of  lord  Kensington  to  promote  favourable  inclina* 
tions  betwe^OL  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  princess  of  France  before  they 
met,  by  dwelling  on  their  fine  qualities  to  each  other,  his  scheme  was 
pursued  very  suooessfully,  by  the  means  of  his  prettily-written  letters 
addressed  to  Charles,  and  by  his  eloquent  discussions  on  the  beauty, 
«:races,  and  accomplishments  of  that  prince,  during  his  interviews  with 
the  queen-mother  and  her  ladies,  and  subsequently  with  Henriette  her- 
self.  He  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  piince  at  this  period — ''  She  is 
a  lady  of  as  much  beauty  and  sweetness  to  deserve  your  affections,  as 
any  woman  under  heaven  can  be :  in  truth,  she  is  the  sweetest  creature 
in  France,  and  the  loveliest  thing  in  nature.  Her  growth  is  little  short 
of  her  age,  and  her  wisdom  infinitely  beyond  it.  I  heard  her,  the  other 
day,  discourse  with  her  mother  and  the  ladies  about  her  with  extra- 
ordinary discretion  and  quickness.  She  dances — the  which  I  am  wit- 
ness of — as  well  as  ever  I  ssiw^ny  one :  they  say  she  sings  most  sweetly  ; 
I  am  sure  she  looks  as  if  she  did/  ^  Ih  the  Course  of  a  few  days  he 
heard  this  wonderful  voice,  and  adds  to  his  information,  "  I  had  been 
told  much  of  it,  but  I  found  it  true^  that  neither  her  singing-master  nor 
any  man  or  woman,  either  in  France  or  Europe,  sitigs  so  admirably  as 
she  doth.  Her  voice  is  beyond  all  imiigihationj  knd  that  is  all  I  will  say 
of  it."  •  The  musical  and  voCal  powers  of  the  queen-tnother,  Marie  de 
Medicis,  were  likewise  of  the  first  order;  and  her  diitighter  inherited  from 
her  gifts  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  children  of  Italy. 

While  lord  KensingtoU  was  thus  cultivating  the  affections  of  tbc) 
young  royal  pair,  without  having  any  ostensible  responsibility  regarding 
a  marriage^  treaty  between  them^  he  eicperienced  very  uncivil  behaviour 
from  the  disappointed  siiitor  of  the  ^rincess^  her  ctotsin,  the  yottig 
count  of  Soissons.  When  lord  Kensington  made  his  obeisance  to  him 
as  one  of  the  princes  of  the  bloody  he  received  the  salute  very  aboTU-* 
fuUy,  turning  away  his  head.  CouUt  de  Gramixlotit^  his  friend,  advised 
him  not  to  make  his  displeasure  so  ttiahifest.  Upon  which  Soissotis 
declared,  that  *'  The  n^otiation  for  the  haiid  of  Henriette  went  so  near 
to  his  heart,  that  were  it  not  carried  on  in  behalf  of  so  great  a  prinOe^  he 
would  cut  the  ambassador's  throat.     Nay,"  continued  he,  **  were  it  any 
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prince  of  Savoy,  Mantua,  or  Germany  here  in  person,  BOliciti 

selves  in  this  marriage,  I  would  hazard  my  life  against  then 

When  it  was  ascertained,  by  the  means  of  lord  Eensing 

marriage  wOuld  be  agreeable  to  both  royal  families,  Jamee 

an  ambassador-extraordinary  in  the  foppish  person  of  one  o 

ites,  Hay  earl  of  Carlisle,  a  courtier  chiefly  distinguished  for  ] 

in  hanging  40,0002.  worth  of  finery  on  his  dress.    As  Carlis) 

state-puppet,  the  diplomatic  part  of  the  marriage-treaty  wa 

on  by  the  agreeable  Kensington,  now  ostensibly  j^oed  wit 

mission.    When  Marie  de  Medicis  and  her  dau^itiV-  gaye 

the  English  ambassadors,  letters  and  a  portrait  of  Cfaarles 

by  them,  in  form,  to  the  princess,  who,  turning  to  her'moti 

permission  to  receive  them.    Leave  having  been  granted  l^ 

mother,  Henriette  took  the  portrdt  she  had  so  earnestly  d* 

sess,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ambassadors,  n 

of  the  prince  with  tears  of  joy  ;  and  when  she  had  perused 

it  in  her  bosom,  and  plaoed  the  epistle  of  the  king,  his  f) 

cabinet      When  James  I.   read  this  account,  he  said,  i 

manner,  *'  The  young  princess  means  by  this  proceeding 

that  she  will  trust  me  and  love  my  son.    Yet  I  ought  to  d< 

her,  because  she  would  hot  read  my  letter  without  her  moth 

bat  I  suppose  1  tnust  not  only  forgive  her,  but  thank  he] 

Gharies's  letter  so  well."  ^    In  return,  a  beautiful  miniature 

cess  was  sent  to  Charles,  who  was  transported  at  the  oont 

I         those  charms  which,  though  at  present  in  the  bud,  when  ful 

rendered  her  renowned  as  one  of  the  loveliest  queens  in  h 

only  fault  that  could  be  found  in  the  person  of  Henriette  a 

that  she  was  diminutive  in  stature ;  but,  as  the  con  tempo 

states,  **  the  wooing  ambassador  "  assured  the  king  and  prin 

princess  Christine,  her  sister,  was  not  taller  at  hisr  JEige,  and 

grown  into  a  very  tall  and  goodly  lady."* 

Lord  Kensington  requested  the  que^h^inoth^r  to  authoi 
interview  between  the  princess  and  hiin^  because  he  had  a  ] 
his  prince  which  he  wished  to  delivei*  iH  person.  Ilie  q^ 
perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  A  lively  dialogue  with  t 
ambassador,  appeared  to  demur  as  to  whethef  the  interview 
granted.  **  She  would,"  nrrites  lord  tCensington,*  "  needs  1 
meant  to  say  to  her  daughter: — *  Nay,  then,'  quoth  I,  sn 
majesty  would  needs  itnpose  On  me  a  harder  law  than  they 
on  his  highness'  [alluding  to  the  tisit  the  j^rince  made 
{Spanish  infanta]*  *  But  the  dase  is  now  different,'  saidMari 
*  for  the  prinoe  wds  in  person  there ;  here  you  are  but 

I  Memoii'  otitenrietU  itarla,  1671,  p.  8;  Cabala,  Feb.  24  to  28,  1 
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*  Yet  a  deputy,'  answered  I,  *  who  represents  his  person,'  *  For  all  that, 
retamed  the  queen,  'what  is  it  you  would  say  to  my  daughter?'— 
Nothing,'  I  answered,  '  that  is  not  fitting  the  ears  of  so  virtuous  a 
princess.' — *  But  what  is  it?'  reiterated  the  queen- mother.  *  Why  then, 
madam,'  quoth  I,  *  if  you  will  needs  know,  it  shall  be  binch  to  this 
efifect:  That  your  majesty  having  given  me  liberty  of  freer  language 
than  heretofore,  I  obey  my  prince's  command  in  presenting  to  your  fair 
and  royal  daughter  his  service,  not  now  out  of  mere  compliment,  but^ 
prompted  by  passion  and  affection,  which  both  her  outward  and  her 
inward  beauties  have  so  kindled  in  him,  that  he  was  resolved  to  oontrit 
buto  the  uttermost  he  could  to  the  alliance  in  question,  and  would  think 
success  therein  the  greatest  happiness  in  the  world.'  Such,  with  some 
little  more  amorous  language,  was  to  be  my  communication  with  her 
highness.  *  AUez^  aUezl*  smilingly  exclaimed  the  queen-mother  of 
France, '  there  is  no  great  danger  in  that.  Je  me  fie  en  vous,*  she  con^ 
tinned,  *  I  will  trust  you.'  Neither  did  1  abuse  her  trust,"  continues 
the  ambassador,  *'for  I  varied  not  mu^h  from  what  I  said  in  my 
interview  with  madame  Henriette,  save  that  I  amplified  it  a  little.  She 
drank  it  in  with  joy,  and,  with  a  low  curtsy,  made  her  acknowledgments, 
adding,  that '  She  was  extremely  obliged  to  my  prince,  and  would  think 
herself  happy  in  the  occasion  that  would  be  presented  of  meriting  a  place 
in  the  affections  of  his  good  grace.' "  The  flattering  courtier  had  pre- 
viously informed  Charles,  '*  that  his  reputation,  as  the  completest  prince 
in  Europe  in  manners  and  person,  had  certainly  raised  ita  the  heart  of 
the  sweet  princess,  madame  Henriette,  an  infinite  affection."  ^ 

Notwithstanding  this  propitious  commencement,  difficulties  which 
appeared  almost  insurmountable,  beset  the  arrangement  of  every  article 
of  the  marriage-treaty.  It  even  seemed  impracticable  to  agree  on  a 
marriage  ceremony  which  should  be  considered  legal  and  binding,  both 
by  Protestants  and  Catholics.  Pope  Urban  was  extremely  averse  to 
the  union,  which  he  predicted  would  be  a  disastrous  one,  and  the  most 
dangerous  step  that  his  young  god-daughter  could  take.  The  opinion 
of  the  pontiff  was  founded  on  bis  knowledge  of  the  temper  of  the  English 
people,  derived  from  the  information  of  the  seminary  priests,  actively 
employed  on  proselyting  missions.  He  rightly  anticipated,  that  if  the 
royal  family  of  Stuart  related  the  bloody  penal  laws  against  the  Koman 
catholics,  their  people  would  not  suffer  them  to  reign  long.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  king  James  or  his  son  continued  those  persecutions,  bow 
could  the  princess  enjoy  one  moment's  happiness  in  her  wedlock  ?  Thus 
arguing,  pope  Urban  delayed  the  dispensation,  in  hopes  of  frustrating 
the  marriage  of  Charles  and  Henriette.' 

llie  queen-mother  of  France  was,  however,  determined  to  expedite  the 
maniage,  whether  pope  Urban  approved  or  not.    After  great  debate,  the 
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English  procurators  agreed  that  the  princess  and  her  attendants,  with 
their  families  and  followers,  should  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  in  England.  To  this  end  she  should  be  provided  with  chapels, 
oratories,  and  chaplains,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  privi^ 
leges  as  those  conceded  to  the  infanta;  that  her  portion  should  be 
800,000  crowns,  one  moiety  to  be  paid  on  the  day  preceding  the  mar- 
riage, the  other  within  twelve  montns  afterwards ;  and  that  she  should, 
for  herself  and  for  her  descendants,  solemnly  renounce  all  claim  of  sue* 
cession  on  the  French  crown.*  Yet  one  clause,  fraught  with  evil  con- 
sequences to  both  countries,  and  with  ruin  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  was 
inserted,  "  that  all  the  children  of  Henriette  should  be  brought  up  under 
her  care  till  their  thirteenth  year,"  thus  giving  to  the  Koman  catholic 
mother  the  opportunity  of  infusing  into  their  infant  minds  a  bias 
towards  the  faith  she  professed.  It  is  often  asserted  in  history  that, 
by  the  marriage-articles,  the  children  of  this  union  were  to  be  brought 
up  Roman  catholics  till  they  arrived  at  their  thirteenth  year ;  this  was 
not  expressed,  but  all  reasoning  persons  will  agree  that  facilities  were 
allowed  for  it :  this  clause  was  broken  by  Charles  subsequently,  but  of 
course  considered  valid  by  his  queen  whenever  she  had  an  opportunity. 
The  treaty  was  solemnly  ratified  December  12, 1624.  One  of  the  mar- 
riage-articles secretly  stipulated  for  a  relaxation  of  the  persecution  against 
the  Boman  catholics ;  and,  in  proof  that  king  James  meant  to  observe 
his  promise,  he  issued  instructions,  ordering  all  persons  imprisoned  for 
religion  to  be  released,  and  all  fines  levied  on  recusants  to  be  returned ; 
likewise  commanding  all  judges  and  magistrates  to  stop  the  executions 
of  papists  convicted  under  the  penal  laws.  From  this  moment  may  be 
dated  the  origin  of  the  direful  dissensions  between  the  English  parlia«> 
ments  and  the  Stuart  monarchs. 

Pope  Urban  still  delayed  delivering  his  dispensation  for  Henriette's  mar- 
riage. He  required  that  the  toleration  on  which  James  had  acted  should 
he  confirmed  publicly ;  and  he  forbade  his  nuncio  at  Paris  to  deliver  his 
hreve  of  dispensation  till  this  article  was  ratified.  King  James  died, 
]&iarch  27, 1625,  before  the  nuncio,  Spada,'  delivered  the  hreve  of  dispensa- 
tion to  the  queen-mother  of  France,  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  Henriette's 
betrothed  spouse,  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  as  king  Charles  I. 
He  immediately  renewed  the  marriage-treaty  on  his  own  authority.  Pope 
Urban's  reluctance  to  grant  his  dispensation  greatly  displeased  the  queen- 
mother  of  France,  who  resolved  to  follow  the  precedent  of  the  marriage 
of  Margaret  of  Valois  with  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  celebrate  the  marriag)^ 
without  the  licence  of  Rome.  When  the  pope  found  such  was  the  case, 
he  ordered  Spoda  to  deliver  the  hreve  to  the  French  ministers.  "  Yet 
Urijan,"  says  one  of  the  Barbarini  MSS.,  **  still  presaged  misery  to  this 
loarriage.    After  delaying  the  hreve  as  long  as  possible,  he  only  granted 
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it  to  avoid  the  greater  scaudal  of  the  princess  marrying  without  the 
papal  benediction."*  The  duke  de  Chevreuse,  a  prince  of  the  house  ol 
Guise,  and  (through  the  mother  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots)  a  near  kinsniau 
of  Charles  I.,  on  that  account  was  appointed  to  represent  his  person,  and 
give  his  hand  by  proxy  to  Henriette.  The  ancient  custom  of  marrying 
at  the  church-door  was  practised  on  this  occasion.  The  formula  drawn 
up  at  Rome  for  the  direction  of  the  infanta's  wedlock  with  Charles  was 
observed.  This  ordained,  **  that  the  bride,  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was 
over,  should  enter  the  cathexlral  an^  assist  at  the  mass.  Meantime,  the 
English  prince  should,  on  the  threshold  of  the  cathedral,  recognise  her  as 
his  wife  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  with  the 
authority  and  benediction  of  the  whole  pontificate.*** 

The  dJescription  of  the  fiancelles  and  mairiage  of  Henriette  is  given  by 
a  French  writer,*  an  eye-witness,  in  the  pompous  style  which  the  Spanish 
tastes  of  Anne  of  Austria  had  made  fashionable :  "  Louis  XIII.,  oq 
May  8, 1625,  appeared  in  his  chamber  like  the  bright  sun  outshining 
the  other  stars,  having  his  queen  with  him  his  second  light,  monsieur 
prince  Gaston  his  only  broker,  the  dukes  de  Nemqurs,  d'Elbceuf,  the 
marshals  Yitry  and  Bassompierre,  and  the  other  lords  of  his  court. 
His  majesty  sent  to  see  madame  [Henriette]  his  sister,  who  came, 
assisted  by  the  queen  her  mother,  and  the  princesses  of  Cond^  and  Conti, 
the  duchesses  of  Guise,  Chevreuse,  and  d*£Iboeuf,  and  a  glorious  train  of 
ladies  of  the  court.  The  bridal  robe  of  madame  the  princess  Henriette 
was  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  all  passamented  with  the  lilies  of  France, 
and  enriched  with  showers  of  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones.  Her 
train  was  borne  by  mademoiselle  de  Bourbon.  At  the  moment  when 
madame  [Henriette]  entered  the  presence  of  her  royal  brother,  with  a 
majesty  worthy  of  her  birth,  the  ambassadors  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  arrived,  also  very  splendidly  attired.  The  king  of  France  was 
given  the  marriage-contract,  which  was  read  aloud  by  the  chancellor  of 
France.  Louis  XIII.  having  signified  bis  approval^  l^e  English  ambas- 
sadors withdrew  to  the  chamber  appointed  for  the  duke  de  Chevreuse,  the' 
proxy  and  kinsman  of  Charles  I.,  and  made  known  to  him  the  approba- 
tion of  the  king  and  his  sister.  Forthwith  the  duke,  as  king  Charles's 
representative,  entered  the  presence-chamber  attended  by  the  English 
ambassadors  and  many  lords  of  note :  he  was  dressed  in  bla^sk,  banded 
with  diamonds,  and  with  aiguillettes  of  the  same. 

"  When  he  had  arrived  before  the  majesty  of  France,  Chevreuse  pre- 
sented the  procuration  and  power  given  him  by  Charles  I.,  which  was 
then  sealed  and  affixed  to  tiie  marriage-contract.  The  king  of  France 
signed  and  sealed  the  contract ;  his  example  was  followed  by  madame  the 

^  B»rbarin!  MS.,  edited  in  the  Italian  by        *  Collection    fh>ni    the    Somen  Tracts; 
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bride,  the  queen  of  France,  and  the  queen-mother,  young  Gaston  di^ko 
of  Orleans,  Ghevreuse  the  representative  of  the  royal  bridegroom,  and  the 
English  ambassadors.  When  this  was  done,  the  cardinal  de  la  Roche- 
foulcault  was  commanded  to  prepare  for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptial 
ceremony,  which  took  place,  Mf^y  11,  in  the  church  of  Ndtre  Dame. 
That  stately  fabric  was  hung  with  riph  tapestry  and  tissues  of  gold, 
silk,  and  silver.  A  temporary  gallery  was  raised  for  the  purpose,  com- 
mencing from  the  palace  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris  to  the  court  of 
Xdtre  Dame.  It  was  lofty  and  long,  sustained  on  many  pillars,  draped 
with  violet  satin  figured  with  gold  fleursrde'lis.  Through  this  arcade 
passed  the  marriage  pi-ocession,  from  the  Louvre  through  the  archbishop's 
palace,  to  the  church,  headed  by  the  representative  of  Charles  I.,  who 
had  thrown  over  his  black  velvet  habit  a  scarf  that  dazzled  all  beholders, 
being  literally  covered  with  diamond  roses.  'Ihe  fipglish  ambassadors 
followed  him,  and  then  came  the  bride,  wearing  a  splendid  crown,  and 
led  by  the  right  hand  of  her  royal  brother ;  on  the  other  side  she  was 
supported  by  her  second  brother,  young  Gaston,  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
Her  mother,  queen  Marie  de  Medicis,  followed ;  then  the  queen-consort 
of  France,  in  a  robe  all  broidered  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  her 
long  train  carried  by  two  princesses  of  the  blood,  Cond^  and  Conti. 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  the  great  heiress'  of  the  blood-royal,  after- 
wards married  to  Gtiston  duke  of  Orleans,  preceded  the  other  ladies  of 
the  royal  family. 

"  When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  porch  of  Nfttre  Dame,  before 
which  a  grand  platform  was  raised  for  the  celebration  of  the  marriage 
ceremony,  the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  delivered  their 
nster  Henriette  into  the  hands  of  her  cousin  of  Ghevreuse,  the  proxy 
of  Charles  I.,  when  the  cardinal  de  la  Kochefoulcault  performed  the 
marriage  ceremonies.  There  was  a  withdrawing-room,  constructed  on 
purpose  for  the  duke  de  Ghevreuse  and  the  English  ambassadors  to  retire 
to  while  the  rest  of  the  religious  rites  were  finished ;  that  is,  while  the 
mass  was  going  on,  Ghevreuse  acting,  in  regard  to  religious  ceremonies, 
jost  as  if  he  were  really  the  church  of  England  monarch  he  represented, 
llie  bridal  procession  then  returned  in  the  same  order  to  the  pahice  of 
the  archbishop,  where  the  court  had  a  splendid  banquet.  Henriette,  now 
become  queen-oonsort  of  England,'  sat  at  the  left  hand  of  Louis  XIIL, 
and  her  husband's  proxy,  Ghevreuse,  at  her  left  hand.  She  was  served 
at  dinner  by  marshal  de  Bassompierre  as  her  carver,  by  Yitry  as  her 
grand  panetier.  Her  royal  mother,  Marie  de  Medicis,  sat  at  the  right 
hand  of  Louis  XIH.,  and  the  queen-consort,  Anne  of  Austria,  sat  at  Uie 

'  Mother  of  La  gnmde  WMdwnoiieUe,  who  flanoelleB  were    perlbrmed    the    preceding 

wrote  a  remarkable  autobiography.  Thursday,  the  marriage  on  Sunday,  our  May- 

'  The  date  of  Henrietta'^  marriage  is  stated  flay."    'IIiuh,  in  England  the  anniversary  oi 
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right  hand  of  the  queen-mother,  served  by  the  dukes  Brissac  and  de 
Choune." 

The  duke  of  Buckingham,  attended  by  a  splendid  train  of  nobility, 
arrived  quite  unexpectedly/  before  the  nuptial-day  had  dosed,  in  order  to 
escort  the  young  queen  of  G-reat  Britain  home.  The  whole  court  and  royal 
family  of  France  prepared  to  accompany  the  bride  of  Charles  I.,  in  magni-* 
ficent  progress  to  her  embarkation.  During  their  progress  thither  they 
were  entertained  with  all  the  pageantry  ingenuity  could  devise.  8udi 
diversions,  suited  as  they  ^ere  to  the  semi-barbarous  magnates  of  the 
middle  ages,  who,  fierce  as  they  might  be,  were  in  intellect  like  grown- 
up children,  had  begun  to  be  tedious  in  an  age  which  had  produced  Sully, 
Bacon,  and  Shakespeare.  The  only  pageant  of  historical  interest  was 
one,  in  which  the  young  queen  was  greeted  by  representatives  of  all 
the  French  princesses  that  had  ever  worn  the  Euglish  crown.^  They 
certainly  formed  a  group  distinguished  by  calamity  ;  one  was  wanting 
to  complete  that  tableau  of  beauty  and  sorrow,  and  that  one,  when  slie 
took  her  place  on  the  historic  page,  is  found  to  be  Henriette. 

The  young  king  of  France  was  attacked  with  an  illness  so  violent, 
that  he  was  forced  to  give  up  his  intended  journey  to  the  coast.  The 
queen-mother,  Marie  de  Medicis,  was  struck  with  a  dangerous  malady 
on  the  route  at  Gompeigne,  which  seems  to  have  occasioned  a  delay  in 
the  arrival  of  the  young  queen  in  England,  who  was  detained  by  the 
alarming  illness  of  her  mother  a  whole  fortnight  at  Amiens.'  Different 
reports  were  circulated,  assigning  secret  reasons  for  this  delay.  The 
puritan  party  invented  one,  which  has  taken  its  place  in  history ;  that 
the  pope  had  imposed  a  fortnight's  penance  on  Henriette,  to  punish 
her  for  wedding  a  heretic  king!  At  length  the  queen-mother  was 
convalescent  in  health,  and  had  acquired  sufficient  firmness  of  mind 
to  take  leave,  as  she  thought  for  ever,  of  her  favourite  child.  As  she 
bade  her  farewell,  she  placed  in  her  hand  the  following  letter,  the  com- 
position of  which  had  been  the  occupation  of  her  sick  chamber : — 

The  Queen-mother,  Marie  de  Medicis,  to  the  youno 
Queen  of  England,  Henriette  Marie. 

"  My  Daughter,  "  1625,  June  25. 

"  You  separate  from  me,  I  cannot  separate  myself  from  you.  I  retain 
you  in  heart  and  memory,  and  would  that  this  paper  could  serve  for  an 
eternal  memorial  to  you  of  what  I  am ;  it  would  then  supply  my  place, 
and  speak  for  me  to  you  when  I  can  no  longer  speak  for  myself.  I  give 
it  to  you  with  my  last  adieu  in  quitting  you,  to  impress  it  the  more  (m 
your  mind,  written  with  my  own  hand,  that  it  may  be  the  more  dear  to 
you,  and  may  have  more  authority  with  you  in  all  that  regards  your 
conduct  towards  God,  the  king  your  husband,  his  subjects,  your  Jo- 

^  D^Iameli's  CommeRtaries.  vuL  >  Madame  de  MottevlUe. 
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nestics,  and  yourself.  I  tell  you  here,  sincerely  as  in  the  last  hour  ut 
mr  converse,  all  I  should  say  to  you  iu  the  last  hour  of  my  existence, 
if  you  should  be  near  me  then.  I  consider,  to  my  great  regret,  that  can 
never  be,  the  separation  now  taking  place  between  you  and  me  is  too 
piubably  an  anticipation  of  that  which  is  to  be  for  ever  in  this  world. 

**  On  this  earth  you  have  only  God  for  a  feither ;  but  as  he  is  eternal, 
yom  can  never  lose  him.  It  is  he  who  sustains  your  existence  and  life ; 
it  is  he  who  has  given  you  to  a  great  king ;  it  is  he  who,  at  this  time, 
places  a  crown  on  your  brow,  and  will  establish  you  in  England,  where 
you  ought  to  believe  that  he  requires  your  service,  and  there  he  means  to 
effect  your  salvation.  Remember,  my  child,  every  day  of  your  life,  that 
he  is  your  God,  who  has  put  you  on  earth  intending  you  for  heaven,  who 
has  created  you  for  himself  and  for  his  glory.  The  late  king,  your 
&ther,  has  already  passed  away ;  there  remains  no  more  of  him  but  a 
little  dust  and  ashes,  hidden  from  our  eyes.  One  of  your  brothers  has 
abeady  been  taken  from  us,  even  in  his  infancy  ; '  God  withdrew  him 
at  his  own  }i;ood  pleasure.  He  has  retained  you  in  the  world  in  order  to 
load  you  with  his  benefits  ;  but  as  he  has  given  you  the  utmost  felicity, 
it  behoves  you  to  render  him  the  utmost  gratitude.  It  is  but  just  that 
your  duties  are  augmented,  in  proportion  as  the  benefits  and  favoui-s  you 
receive  are  signal.  Take  heed  of  abusing  them.  Think  well  that  tlie 
grandeur,  goodness,  and  justice  of  Go4  are  i£ifinite,  and  employ  all  the 
strength  of  your  mind  in  adoring  his  supreme  puissance,  and  in  loving 
his  inviolable  goodness.  Fear  his  rigorous  equity,  which  will  make  all 
responsible  who  are  unworthy  of  his  benefits. 

"  Receive,  my  child,  these  instructions  of  my  lips  ;  begin  and  finish 
every  day  in  your  oratory  with  good  thoughts,  and  in  your  prayers  ask 
resolution  to  conduct  your  life  according  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  not  ac< 
cording  to  the  vanities  of  this  world,  which  is  for  all  of  us  but  a  moment, 
while  we  are  suspended  over  an  eternity,  which  we  shall  pass  either  in 
the  paradise  of  God,  or  in  hell  with  the  malign  spirits  who  work  evil. 
Remember  that  you  are  daughter  of  the  church  by  baptism,  and  that 
this  is,  indeed,  the  first  and  highest  lank  you  have,  or  ever  will  have, 
since  it  is  this  which  will  give  you  entrance  into  heaven.  Your  other 
dignities,  coming  as  they  do  from  the  earth,  wilj  not  go  further  than 
the  earth ;  but  those  which  you  derive  from  heaven  will  ascend  again  to 
their  source,  and  carry  you  with  them  there.  Render  thanks  to  heaven 
each  day,  to  GK)d  who  has  made  you  a  Christian ;  estimate  this  first  of 
benefits  as  it  deserves,  and  consider  all  that  you  owe  to  the  labours  and 
precious  blood  of  Jesus  our  Saviour :  it  ought  to  be  paid  for  by  our  suflfer- 
ings,  and  even  by  our  blood,  if  he  requires  it.  Offer  your  soul  and  your 
life  to  him  who  has  created  you  by  his  puissance,  and  redeemed  you  by 
his  goodness  and  mercy.  Pray  to  him,  and  pray  incessantly,  to  iireservo 
1  Heiiri  dalce  of  Orleans ;  his  brother  Gaston  took  his  title. > 
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you  by  the  inestimable  gift  of  his  grace,  and  that  it  n&y  please  him  that 
you  sooner  lose  your  life  than  renounce  him. 

"  You  are  the  descendant  of  St.  Louis.  I  would  recall  to  you,  in  this 
my  last  adieu,  the  same  instruction  that  he  received  from  his  mother, 
queen  Blanche,  who  said  to  him  often,  '  That  she  would  rather  see  him 
die,  than  to  live  so  as  to  offend  God,  in  whom  we  move,  and  who  is  the 
end  of  our  being.'  It  was  with  such  precepts  that  he  commenced  his  holy 
career ;  it  was  this  that  rendered  him  worthy  of  employing  his  life  and 
reign  for  the  good  of  the  faith  and  the  exaltation  of  the  church.  Be 
after  his  example,  firm  and  zealous  for  the  Christian  religion  which  you 
have  been  taught,  for  the  defence  of  which  he,  your  royal  and  holy 
ancestor,  exposed  his  life,  and  died  faithful  to  him  among  the  infidels. 
Never  listen  to,  or  suffer  to  be  said  in  your  presence,  aught  in  contradic- 
tion to  your  belief  in  God,  and  in  his  holy  Son,  your  Lord  and  Redeemer. 
I  entreat  the  holy  Virgin  whose  name  you  bear,  to  deign  to  be  the  mother 
of  A  our  soul ;  and  in  honour  of  her  who  is  mother  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  I  bid  you  adieu  again,  and  many  times.  T  now  devote  you  to 
God  for  ever  and  ever ;  it  is  what  1  desire  for  you  from  the  very  depth 
of  my  heart. 

"  Your  very  good  and  affectionate  mother, 

"  From  Amiens,  the  10th  of  June,  1626." 

The  maternal  tenderness,  and  even  the  sublime  truths  conveyed  in 
this  elegant  letter,  ought  not  to  mislead  the  judgment  from  the  fact,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  concluding  section  was  a  very  dangerous  one  to  instil 
into  the  mind  of  the  inexperienced  young  girl  who  was  about  to  under- 
take the  station  of  queen-consort  in  a  countiy  where  the  established 
religion  differed  from  her  own.  It  was  calculated  to  exaggerate  and 
inflame  those  diflerences,  for  wherever  the  word  "Christian"  occurs, 
**  Roman  catholic"  is  exclusively  meant ;  and  the  queen-mother  evidently 
wishes  to  imply,  that  in  any  country  where  the  Host  was  not  worshipped, 
the  deity  of  Christ  was  blasphemed,  and  that  her  daughter  was  going 
among  a  people  whose  creed  was  similar  to  deists  or  Jews,  a  reproach 
which  no  one  can  bring  against  the  reformed  Catholic  church  of  England. 
Part  of  the  letter  clearly  urges  the  young  queen  to  enter  England  as  if 
she  were  a  missionary  from  the  propaganda,  about  to  encounter  the 
danger  of  martyrdom,  and  a  comparison  is  drawn,  in  most  eloquent 
language,  between  Henriette  and  the  English,  and  her  ancestor  St.  Louis 
and  the  heathens  ;  thus,  instead  of  inculcating  a  wise  and  peaceful  toler- 
ance, the  utmost  zeal  of  proselytism  is  excited  in  a  young  and  ardent 
mind.    To  this  letter  may  be  attributed  the  fatal  course  taken  by  the 

1  TblR  letter  to  here  copied  from  the  Stuart  by  one  of  tae  children  of  Jamea  IL,  at  St. 
Piipers  in  the  secret  archives  of  France,  Hdtel  Germain's,  it  is  much  worn  with  being  ofteo 
de  Soubise.    'lla»  original  having  been  copied     unfolded  and  read. 
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yoathtul  queen  in  England,  which  a<iq^nntvated  her  hnshand's  alrauly 
(iifficuU  position  as  the  king  of  three  kingdoma,  each  professing  a  dif- 
ferent religion. 

The  (Miginal  plan  of  ihe  progreaa  of  the  hride  to  England  was  hy  way 
of  Calais ;  hat  she  was  ohl^ed  to  emhark  at  Boulogne,  hecanse  Calais 
was  infected  with  the  plagae.  At  Boulogne  another  detention  occurred, 
owing  to  the  whims  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who,  having  previously 
amazed  tlie  French  court  hy  the  eztrava^ances  of  his  insolent  passion  lor 
the  heautiful  young  queen  of  France,  Anne  of  Austria,  took  it  into  his  head 
that  he  would  see  her  (mce  more.  Buckingham  |netended  that  he  had 
received  despatches  €i  great  iipportance  from  his  court,  and  rushed  hack 
to  Amiens,  where  the  young  consort  of  Louis  XII L  remained  with  the 
queen-mother,  and  conducted  himself  there  with  unparalleled  ahsurdity.^ 
The  young  queen  of  England  took  no  little  affront  at  her  detention, 
while  her  escort  was  amusing  himself  with  these  freaks.  Charles  I., 
meantime,  had  travelled  to  Dover,  where  he  was  waiting  impatiently 
the  arrival  of  his  queen.  Instead  of  which,  he  received  intelligence  of 
her  mother's  dangerous  illness,  and  the  wish  of  his  hride  for  a  few  days' 
delay,  which  he  granted  courteously,  and  requested  that  she  would  not 
oome  till  she  could  feel  perfectly  at  ease  in  her  mind.  During  this 
interval  the  king  retired  to  Canterhury. 

The  discharge  of  ordnance  from  the  opposite  shores  of  France  an* 
DouDoed  the  emharkation  of  the  royal  hride,  June  23.  After  a  stoniiy 
ami  even  dangerous  passage,  she  arrived  hefore  Dover  on  Sunday  even* 
ing,  at  seven  o'clock,  where  she  stepped  from  her  hoat  on  "an  arti- 
ficial hridge"  the  king  had  ordered  to  he  constructed  for  her  accom- 
modation. Charles  was  still  at  Canterhury,  where  he  remained  out 
of  a  point  of  delicacy,  that  the  qx^een  might  be  somewhat  recovered 
from  the  fatigues  of  her  voyage,  hefore  the  agitating  circumstance  of  a 
first  introduction  took  place  between  tbem.  A  gentleman  of  the  royal 
hoTisehold,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  brought  the  tidings  of  the  queen's  arrival  to 
Charles  I.  with  extraordinary  speed ;  it  is  said  he  was  but  thirty-six 
minutes  riding  from  Dover  to  Canterbury.  The  king  came  to  Dover-castro 
to  greet  his  hride  at  fen  o'clock  the  following  morning.  His  arrival  was 
unexpected.  She  was  at  breakfast :  she  rose  hastily  from  table,  although 
he  wished  to  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  her  repast.  "  The  young  queen 
hasted  down  a  pair  of  stairs  to  meet  the  king,  and  then  offered  to  kneel 
and  kisB  his  hand ;  but  he  wrapt  her  up  in  his  arms,  with  maiiy  kisses.'^ 
The  set  speech  that  she  had  studied  to  greet  the  royal  stranger,  whom 
she  bad  to  acknowledge  as  her^lord  and  master,  was  "  Sire,  je  suia  venue 
«  ee  pays  de  voire  majesty  pour  ^re  commandee  de  vow." — *  Sire,  I  am 
come  into  this  your  majesty's  country  to  be  at  your  command.'  But 
her  firmness  failed  her ;  she  finished  the  sentence  with  a  gush  of  tears-^ 

1  Madame  de  MottertUe.  '  Contemporary  new»>Ietter. 
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and  very  natural  it  wajs  that  they  should  flow.  The  sight  of  her  distress 
called  forth  all  the  kindness  of  the  heart  of  Charles*  He  led  her  apart, 
he  kissed  off  her  tears,  protesting  that  he  should  do  so  till  she  left  off 
Weeping ;  he  soothed  her  with  words  of  manly  tenderness,  telling  her 
**  That  she  was  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  enemies  and  strangers,  as 
she  tremhlingly  apprehended,  but  according  to  the  wise  disposal  of  God, 
whose  will  it  was  that  she  should  leave  her  kindred  and  cleave  to  her 
spouse;"  adding,  "that  he  would  be  no  longer  master  himself,  than 
while  he  was  a  servant  to  her." '  This  mingled  softness  and  gallantry 
reassured  the  weeping  girl;  her  dark  eyes  brightened  anew,  and  she 
soon  fell  into  familiar  discourse  with  the  royal  lover.  Tn  the  course  of 
oonvei*sation,  he  seemed  surprised  that  she  appeared  so  much  taller  than 
she  had  been  represented  to  him;  for,  finding  she  reached  to  his 
shoulder,  he  glanced  downward  at  her  feet,  to  see  whether  her  height 
had  not  been  increased  by  artificial  means.  With  her  natural  quickness 
of  perception  she  anticipated  his  thoughts,  and  showing  him  the  shoes 
she  wore,  she  said  to  him  in  French,  "  Sire,  1  stand  upon  mine  own 
feet :  I  have  no  help  from  art.  Thus  high  am  I ;  neither  higher  nor 
lower." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  interview,  the  young  queen  presented  all  her 
French  servants  to  his  majesty,  recommending  them  to  him  particularly 
by  name.  Madame  St.  George,  the  daughter  of  madame  de  Monglat,  the 
queen's  governess,  was  the  principal  of  her  ladies,  and  to  her  king 
Charles  took  a  very  early  antipathy."  That  beautiful  coquette  the 
duchess  de  Chevreuse  •  was  of  the  party,  but  she  seems  to  have  arrived 
in  the  quality  of  guest ;  she  was  the  wife  of  the  king's  cousin,  the  duke 
de  Chevreuse,  who  had  represented  his  royal  person  by  proxy  at  the 
recent  marriage  ceremony,  and  completed  his  trust  by  escorting  the 
royal  bride  to  England.  The  absence  of  madame  de  Chevreuse  from 
Paris  was,  in  fact,  a  speoies  of  banishment  inflicted  on  her,  as  penance 
for  some  of  the  vagaries  with  which,  from  the  pure  love  of  miscliief,  she 
had  been  bewildering  all  the  heads  and  hearts  she  could  captivate  at  the 
French  court.  Nor  did  she  lack  English  admirers,  for  the  "wooing 
ambassador,"  lord  Kensington,  was  passionately  in  love  with  her. 
Charles  I.  received  the  duke  de  Chevreuse  graciously,  greeted  him 
aa  a  kinsman,  and  personally  conducted  him  to  the  presence-chamber 
in  Dover-castle,  where  the  fair  duchess  de  Chevreuse  had  already 
arrived,  who  was  welcomed  by  her  royal  host.*  The  king's  own  hand- 
writing bore  witness  to  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at  the  conduct  of  his 
bride  on  the  trying  occasion  of  her  arrival.    In  a  letter  to  her  mother, 

t  Life  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671.  died  in  early  lift^  and  left  her  rich  and  in  th« 

*  Ibid.  bloom  of  her  beauty.      She  bestowed  her 
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subseqaenily  written,  he  thus  alludes  to  it : — **  At  my  fini  meeting  her 
at  Dover,  I  could  not  expect  more  testimony  of  love  and  respect  than 
she  showed  me ;  to  give  you  one  instance,  her  first  request  in  private 
was, '  That  she,  heing  young  and  coming  to  a  strange  country,  hoth  by 
ber  years  and  ignorance  of  the  customs  might  commit  many  errors ; 
therefore  she  entreated  that  I  would  not  be  angry  with  her  for  her 
•  ianlts  of  ignorance,  before  I  had,  with  my  instructions,  learned  her  to 
aroid  them,  and  desired  me  in  these  cases  to  employ  no  third  person, 
but  to  tell  her  myself,  wben  I  found  she  did  any  thing  amiss.'  I  both 
granted  her  request  and  thanked  her  for  it,  but  desired  she  would  treat 
me  as  she  asked  me  to  treat  her.**  ^ 

The  bridal  party  left  Dover  the  same  eventful  day  that  saw  the  king 
introduced  to  his  queen :  on  the  road  to  Canterbury,  a  halt  was  made 
at  Barham-downs,  where  there  were  pavilions  and  a  banquet  prepared. 
All  the  English  ladies  of  the  queen's  household  were  assembled,  and 
vere  waiting  to  be  presented  to  their  royal  mistress.  The  king  assisted 
ber  to  alight  from  her  carriage.  On  the  green-sward  that  June  morning 
the  royal  bride  held  her  first  court,  and  was  introduced  to  her  English 
ladies.  At  Canterbury  a  magnificent  feast  awaited  them,  at  wnich 
Charles  served  his  beautiful  bride  at  table,  performing  the  ofiBce  of 
carver  to  her  with  his  own  royal  hands.  The  queen,  that  she  might  not 
refuse  the  viands  he  offered  her,  ate  both  of  the  pheasant  and  venison 
be  put  on  her  pl^te,  although  her  confessor  stood  by  her,  and  reminded 
ber  it  was  a  fast,  being  the  vigil  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  entreated 
ber  ^  not  to  give  cause  at  scandal,  by  eating  forbidden  meat  in  a  strange 
land  at  her  first  arrival ;"  but  the  young  queen,  either  determined  to 
ooociliate  her  new  subjects,  or  very  hungry  with  her  journey,  paid  no 
heed  to  these  injunctions,  but  ate  without  scruple  the  meat  the  king 
bad  carved  for  her.^  The  same  evening  the  king  and  queen  were 
married,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  in  the  great 
hall  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Canterbury.*  No  particulars  of  the  ceremony 
have  been  preserved,  excepting  that  the  great  English  composer,  Orlando 
Gibbons,  performed  on  the  organ  at  the  royal  nuptials.^  llie  manner 
has,  however,  been  remembered  in  which  the  king  prevented  the  absurd 
mammery  in  the  bridal  chamber,  which  was  then  a  national  custom. 
All  the  follies  of  breaking  bridecake,  presenting  possets,  and  throwing 
stockings,  were  of  course  odious  to  the  refined  taste  of  Charles  I. ; 
directly  he  entered,  he  suddenly  fastened  the  door  against  the  profane 

<  Memorial  of  Charles  I^  sent  to  theqneen-  with  manly  tokleraesa  and  rectitude  as  tho 

■oOer  ot  Fhoioe,  July  12,  1626,  a  copy  of  above.      Polemic    controversy   must    have 
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rout  who  expected  to  follow,  and  taming  out  his  immediate  attendants, 
bdtcd  seven  doors  with  his  own  royal  hands.^  He  laughed  heartily  at 
his  disappointed  household  next  day,  and  told  them  he  had  outwitted 
them;  yet  it  ntay  be. surmised,  his  gentle,  manly  conduct,  in  abjuring 
.  these  coarse  and  uncivilized  customs,  was  taken  amiss,  as  if  he  despised 
the  national  usages  of  the  English,  for  the  old  buffoonery  was  actually 
renewed  at  royal  bridals,  and  practised  until  the  marriage  of  George  the 
Third  with  queen  Charlotte. 

Charles  I.  chose  to  enter  the  metropolis  by  thie  old  state  highway  of 
the  river  Thames,  and  for  this  purpose  tobk  this  ancient  route  from 
Canterbury  to  Graveseild.  Ostensibly,  he  Wished  to  show  his  .bride  that 
magnificent  navy  which  was  always  the  pride  of  the  Stuart  sovereigns ; 
but  the  chief  motive  ifrsua  to  avoid  passing  through  the  narrow  and 
infected  streets  of  the  dty  of  London,  then  reekiUg  with  the  plague.  At 
Gravesend  the  royal  bride  was  escorted  to  a  state  barge  by  the  king  ; 
hundreds  of  beautiful  Wges,  belonging  to  the  nobilitjrand  merchants  ot 
London,  floated  around  ready  to  fall  into  the  rbyal  procession,  which 
was  greeted  by  the  thundering  salutes  of  the  no1:)le  nttvy  riding  at  anchor 
near  the  town. 

Newspapers  were  theii  in  their  infancjr;  their  plilties  w^re  supplied  by 
news-letters,  which  wfere  manuscript  epidtles,  written  by  professed 
intelligencers  to  the  different  nobles  dist^lilt  from  court  who  cdtlld  afford 
to  ti*eat  themselves  vdth  such  luxuried.  Some  tif  these  letters  are 
extant,'  and  contain  iuinute  particular^  of  the  qtieeil^ft  progress  to 
London  from  her  embttrkation.  "Yesterday,  betwixt  Gravesend  and 
London,  our  queen  bid  a  beautiful  and  Stately  view  bf  that  part  of  our 
navy  which  is  ready  to  sail,  which  gavb  her  a  volley  df  fifteen  hundred 
shot.^*  It  required  firm  nerves  to  stand  a  royal  salute  in  those  days, 
for  all  the  guns  fired  were  shotted,  and  awkward  accidents  happened 
now  and  then  in  consequence.  At  five  o'clock,  in  a  hot,  thundering 
June  afternoon,  the  queen  drew  near  the  metropolis :  a  heavy  shower 
was  falling  at  the  time,  but  thousands  of  boats  and  ornamental  vessels 
followed  or  surrounded  her  royal  barge.  "  Fifty  good  ships  discharged 
their  ordnance  as  the  gay  floating  pageant  passed  up  the  river,  and  last 
of  all  the  Tower-guns  opened  such  a  peal  as,  I  think,  the  queen  never 
heard  the  like.  The  king  and  queen  were  both  in  green  dresses ;  their 
barge-windows,-  notwithstanding  the  vehemence  of  the  shower,  "were 
open,  and  all  the  people  shouting  amain.  The  queen  put  out  her  hand, 
and  shaked  it  to  them.  She  hath  already  given  some  good  signs  of 
hope  that  she  may,  ere  long,  by  God's  blessing,  become  ours  in  religion." 
One  of  these  signs  was  the  rather  doubtful  one  of  eating  the  wing  of  a 

1  NewB-letters  of  June  27, 1625.  printed  in        *  Historical  l/itttn,  edited  I7  Sr  Heiiry 
the  Cioutt  and  Times  of  Charles  I^  from  the     Ellis, 
or^tnai  MS.,  vol.  L 
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pheasant  on  the  vigil  of  St.  John  the  Baptist^  when  surely  pheasants  aro 
badly  out  of  season,  not  fit  to  eat.  Another  symptom  of  oonversiod 
more  hopeful,  was  in  the  answer  she  made  to  one  of  her  English  attend- 
ants, who  venturing  to  ask,  ''  If  her  majesty  could  endure  a  Huguenot  ?" 
— "  Why  not  ?*'  replied  the  queen ;  **  was  not  my  father  one  ?"  *  It  had 
been  well  for  her  majesty  if  she  had  remembered  whose  daughter  she 
was  more  frequently ;  but  this  speech,  uttered  in  the  course  of  her  pro- 
gress to  the  metropoUs,  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  religious  toleration 
she  was  ever  known  to  practise,  though  the  utmost  moderation  was 
required  from  her,  both  as  a  wife  and  queen,  professing  a  different 
leUgion  from  her  husband  and  his  people. 

The  royal  barge,  after  shooting  London-bridge,  made  direct  for 
Somerset-house,  the  queen  s  dower-palace :  before  the  procession  arrived 
there,  an  accident  had  happened  which  caused  great  alarm.  The  banks 
of  the  river  were  literally  lined  with  spectators,  who  stood  on  barges, 
lighters,  and  ships*  hulls;  one  of  these  vessels  capsized  for  want  of 
ballast,  and  immersed  aboVe  a  hundred  persons  in  the  Thames,  but  the 
boats  that  were  shooting  about  in  all  directions  soon  picked  up  the 
unfortunate  sight-seers,  with  no  other  damage  than  a  thorough  ducking. 
Public  rejoicings  for  the  queen's  entry  prevailed  throughout  London. 
That  evening  the  bells  rang  till  midnight,  l)onfires  blazed  on  every  side, 
and  as  much  revelling  was  kept  up  as  the  plague-smitten  state  of  the 
city  would  permit.' 

llie  sweetness  and  urbanity  i^th  which  the  queen  had  at  first  capti- 
vated the  hearts  of  her  new  subjects,  ever  And  anon  gave  way  before 
stormy  fits  of  temper.  Perhaps  the  earliest  of  these  indications  took 
plaoe  the  first  time  she  kept  court  at  Whitehall,  and  was  perceived  by  a 
by-stander,  Mr.  Mordattntj  who  wrote  the  following  description  of  her 
majesty :  **  The  queen,  howsoever  little  in  Stature^  is  of  a  most  charm- 
ing countenance  when  pleased,  but  full  of  spirit,  and  seems  to  be  of 
more  than  ordinary  resolutioua  With  one  frown^  divers  of  us  being  at 
Whitehall  to  see  her,  she  drove  ud  all  out  of  the  chamber,  the  room 
being  somewhat  overheated  with  fire  and  company.  I  suppose  none  but 
a  queen  could  have  cast  such  si  scowl." '  In  the  winter  the  court 
returned  to  London.  The  king  Opened  his  parliament,  at  which  his 
loyal  bride  appeared  seated  on  a  throne  by  him.^    The  queen's  confessor, 

1  HtetoricalLetten,  editedrtqr  Sir  Heniy  grouiidin  the  park.    He  was  tfaen  driven  to 

Qlii.  WeBtmiiister'^all  as  fitst  as  bis  coach  could 

'  The  state  of  the  metrvpoHs,  at  this  juiK>  go,  tbteoRh  Greets  bvei^rown  with  grass,  and 

tore,  may  be  gathered  f  i-oin  the  description  of  forsalcen  by  the  people.    He  went  straight  to 

judge  Wbitelock,  father  lio  the  parliamentary  the  King'b-bepch,  adjourned  the  court,  and 

imumta.    It  was  needftil  fbr  the  judge  to  go  then  quickly  left  the  infected  metropolis.    In 

to  Wpstminster-hall,  to  adjourn  the  Michael-  London,  nearly  2000  persons  died  weekly  of 

Bias  tenn  io  Beading.    He  arrived,  early  in  tlie  plogue  that  summer, 

the  nornlng,  at  Uyde-pork-comer  (which  lie  ^  Letter  Imra  Mr.  Pory  to  the  Rev    J. 

ifwUft-HIgh   Park").    \%heie   be   and   bis  Mead,  dated  July  1. 
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father  Sancy,  very  early  gave  offence  to  king  Charles,  who  sent  hiiu 
back  to  France  for  officiously  insisting  on  the  performanoe,  to  the  very 
letter,  of  every  article  in  the  qaeen's  marriage-contract  respecting  tho 
establishment  of  her  Roman  catholic  chapel.  An  extraordinary  reason 
was  given  for  his  expulsion.  •*  No  longer  ago  than  on  St  James's-day,** 
says  our  authority,^  "  these  hypocritical  dogs  made  the  poor  qneen  walk 
a-foot  from  her  house  at  St.  James's  [the  palace],  thereby  to  honour  the 
saint  of  the  day  in  visiting  that  holy  place,  where,  forsooth,  so  many 
martyrs  had  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  cause."  The 
incident  is  quoted  far  and  wide  in  history  ;  no  date,  however,  is  given, 
or  some  readers  might  have  discovered  that  Henrietta,  if  she  obeyed 
the  fanatic  directions  of  her  spiritual  instructors,  had  arrived  at  the  sage 
age  of  fifteen  years,  seven  months,  and  five  days.  The  queen  always 
denied  the  charge,  but  it  is  certain  the  king  believed  it. 

The  infected  state  of  the  metropolis  deprived  it  of  the  presence  of  the 
court,  and  all  the  public  rejoicings  ooncomitftnt  to  a  new  reign  and 
royal  marriage  were  postponed  till  the  summer  heats  had  abated.  The 
king  and  his  bride,  after  finding  that  the  pest  followed  them  to  Rich- 
mond, Hampton-court,  and  Windsor,  bent  their  course  to  the  New 
Forest,  and  made  some  stay  at  the  antique  palaces  of  Beaulieu  and 
Titchfield.  The  usual  troubles  of  having  two  religions  in  one  family 
soon  became  manifest.  The  king's  chaplain  and  the  queen's  confessor 
contested  every  day  when  the  royal  party  dined  together  in  public, 
which  was  to  say  grace.  The  queen's  confessor  succeeded  in  his  attempts, 
and  returned  thanks  after  dinner  one  day  at  Titchfield :  the  king,  ofifended 
at  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  was  part  of  the  ceremonial,  rose  up,  took 
the  queen  by  the  hand,  and  abruptly  left  the  table  and  company.  Then 
the  clergyman  of  the  town  preached  a  sermon  in  the  open  court  of  the 
queen's  side  of  the  old  monastic  pile  of  Titchfield,  for  the  benefit  of  her 
Protestant  servants :  in  the  middle  of  the  lecture,  her  majesty,  handed 
by  her  French  lord  chamberlain,  and  followed  by  her  retinue,  chattering 
and  making  a  great  noise,  came  out  of  her  apartments.  It  was  Sunday 
afternoon ;  the  preacher  stopped,  a&d  demanded  whether  he  was  to  pro- 
ceed. In  all  likelihood,  neither  the  queen  nor  her  French  domestics 
knew  what  he  said,  or  understood  what  he  was  about;  for  in  a  little 
time  the  whole  train  came  back  again  through  the  congregation,  and 
again  all  auditors  of  the  sermon  were  scattered  to  the  right  and  left. 
'The  queen  and  the  priests  were  suspected  of  raising  the  disturbance 
on  purpose ;  *  but  it  seems  that  the  sermon  was  not  preached  in  a  place 
of  worship,  but  in  the  thoroughfare  to  the  queen's  lodgiogs.  Tho 
king  had  left  Titchfield  the  day  before  to  visit  his  fleet  at  Flymonth. 
Alarming  reports  were  raised  of  his  death  by  the  plague,  and  great 

1  Sir  Henry  KllU'o  IliHtorical  I>ettera;  firrt  s^Hpr. 
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lamentation  made  by  the  populace ;  Le  returned,  howerer,  safe  and 
well,  and  took  the  queen  to  Salisbury.  The  French  ambaaBador  fol- 
lowed them  there,  his  errand  was  to  learn  when  the  queen's  income 
was  to  be  settled.  The  court  returned  iu  NoTember  to  Hamptcm-court, 
the  king's  arrangements  being  to  spend  Christmas  at  WhitehalL  One 
day  in  December,  the  queen  came  to  London,  incognita,  and  visited  the 
new  Exchange,  a  sort  of  bazaar,  where  Exeter-hall  now  stands.  Here 
she  stepped  very  nimbly  from  shop  to  shop,  and  bought  some  knacks ; 
till  she  was  discovered,  when  she  made  off  with  all  the  haste  she  could,  and 
weut  that  night  again  to  Hampton-court  This  was  a  French  trick,"  adds 
our  authority,  ill-naturedly,^  "  like  to  washing  in  the  Thames  last  sum- 
mer." The  duchesse  de  Chevreuse  had,  in  the  course  of  one  of  the 
bathing  parties  alluded  to,  astonished  the  English  by  swimming  across 
tile  Thames  and  back  again.  Bathing  seems  to  have  been  an  innovation, 
regarded  at  that  time  with  horror  by  the  English. 

The  queen  had  grown  considerably  since  her  arrival  in  England :  she 
had  completed  her  sixteenth  year  at  Hampton-court,  and  was  now  em- 
harked  in  all  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  royalty.  Howell,  who  had 
heen  to  Spain  withJCharles,  has  thus  graphically  drawn  her  portrait, 
as  she  then  appeared  at  her  court  of  Whitehall:  ''We  have  now  a 
most  noble  new  queen  of  England,  who  in  true  beauty  is  much 
beyond  the  long-wQoed  infJEmta.  The  Spanish  princess  had  fading 
flaxen  hair,  was  big-lipped,  and  somewhat  heavy-eyed ;  but  this  daugh- 
ter of  France,  this  youngest  flower  of  the  Bourbon — being  but  in  her 
cradle  when  her  sire,  the  great  Henry,  was  put  out  of  the  world — ^is  of 
a  more  lovely  and  lasting  complexion,  of  a  clear  brown^  with  eyes  that 
sparkle  like  stars."  The  pens  of  all  writers  were  eloquent  in  praise  ot 
the  brunette  beauty  of  the  queen,  even  before  the  pencil  of  Vandyke 
had  made  it  indisputable.  "She  is  black-eyed  and  brown^haired," 
declares  another  writer ;  ^  "  in  truth,  a  brave  lady."  A  more  finished 
and  intellectual  description  of  the  queen  has  been  preserved  by  her 
oonntry  woman,  the  accomplished  La  Fayette.*  "  At  the  epoch  of  her 
marriage  she  had  only  attained  middle  height,  but  she  was  extremely 
well  proportioned.  Her  complexion  was  perfectly  beautiful:  her  face 
was  long,  her  eyes  large  and  black — now  touchingly  soft,  now  brilliant 
and  sparkling.  Her  hair  black,  her  teeth  fine ;  her  forehead  and  nose  good, 
mouth  somewhat  large,  but  well-formed ;  her  air  spiritiielley  with  an 
extreme  delicacy  of  features,  and  an  expression  grand  and  noble  through- 
oat  her  whole  person.  Of  all  the  princesses  of  her  family  she  most 
resembles  her  great  father :  like  him,  she  has  true  greatness  of  mind, 

*  Letter  of  Eev.  J.  Mead  to  Sir  Martin  Henrietta's   sister-ln-liw,  Anne   of  Austria 

ftateviUe,  October,  1625.  .  «  queen  of  Frnnce,  and  wais  like  her,  intimately 

'  Pory  to  Meade.  acquainted  ^x  ith  Henrietta,  both  in  tier  prott- 

'  Madanie  de  la  Fayette  waa,  like  mudatne  perity  and  adveivity. 
de  MotteviUa,  a  hid^   in  the  huusi-hold  of 
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fuU  of  tenderness  and  charity,  of  a  sweet  and  a^eeable  temper,  entering 
into  the  griefs  of  others,  and  willing  to  alleviate  all  the  sorrow  in  the 
world.  Charles  I.  loved  her  with  passion,  and  well  she  reciprocated  liis 
tenderness,  as  he  found  in  the  hotir  of  peril  and  misfortune."  The 
picture  is,  perhaps,  sketched  with  too  partial  a  hand :  the  writer  evi- 
dently loved  the  original,  yet  the  po\frer  cf  inspiring  gratuitous  love, 
which  endures  through  changing  fortune!,  is  one  proof  that  the  fine 
traits  here  drawn  were  not  altogether  fictitious.  However,  if  we  are 
guided  entirely  by  the  conclusions  drawn  from  facts,  the  young  queen 
must  be  considered  at  this  time  as  a  lovely  and  vivacious  child,  who  bad 
been  previously  somewhat  spoiled  by  her  mother  and  hep  flattering 
female  court. 

The  king's  first  admiration  of  his  wife  Sbaa  assumed  the  feelings  of 
deep  and  intense  passion,  filU  of  disquietudes  :  he  was  annoyed  at  the 
influence  her  French  attendsints  had  over  her.  In  whatsoever  country  a 
regal  marriage  may  take  place,  th6  native  attendants  of  the  bride  are 
invariably  dismiiSsed  in  a  fe^  diays,  for  they  are  always  objects  of  sus- 
picion, either  to  the  kiilg  6r  to  his  people.  Charles  I.  knew  it  was 
against  his  agreement  to  remove  the  large  colony  the  queen  had  brought 
with  her ;  but  he  was  not  for  that  the  less  £ltixious  to  get  rid  of  them, 
nor  could  his  people  hate  thetn  more  intensely  than  he  did.  Among 
other  grievances  was  the  mass  at  Whitehall,^  where  the  queen  claimed 
permission  for  the  celebtation  of  the  rites  of  her  religion,  which  was 
granted  with  reluctance.  Inste&d  of  a  chapel  according  to  the  marriage* 
articles,  the  most  retired  Chamber  in  the  palace  was  assigned  for  the 
purpose.  The  fii^t  mass  that  w£ts  celebrated  in  an  English  royal  palace 
since  the  wintei*  of  queen  Elizabeth's  accession,  is  thus  described  in  the 
words  of  to  angry  news-writer  i  *  "  The  queen,  at  eleven  o'clock,  came 
out  of  hbt  chambet  in  a  petticoat,  and  with  A  veil  over  her  head,  sup- 
poi'ted  by  the  count  de  TillieiS,  her  chdtnberlain,  followed  by  six  of  her 
"Wometi,  and  the  tn&aa  was  mumbled  over  her.  Whilst  they  were  at 
mass,  the  king  gave  orders  that  no  tlnglishtnan  ot  Englishwoman  should 
come  neslr  the  place.  The  priests  h&VQ  been  very  impottunate  to  have 
the  chdpel  finished  at  St.  JameS*s,  btit  they  find  the  king  slow  in  doing 
that.  His  answer  was,  *  That  if  the  qtteen's  closet,  whete  they  now 
^ay  mass,  be  not  Idrge  enough,  let  them  hAve  it  in  the  great  cham- 
ber; and  if  the  gfeat  chambet  be  not  wide  enough,  they  may  use 
the  gaiden;  dhd  if  the  garden  wete  not  spacious  enough  to  serve 
their  turn,  ik&a  was  the  park  the  fittest  place.'  With  atll  their  strata- 
gems, they  cannot  bring  him  to  be  the  ledst  in  love  With  their  fop- 
peries. They  say  there  came  some  English  papists  to  hear  the  queen's; 
mass  (m  Sunday,  but  that  she  rebuked  them,  and  caused  thetn  to  be 
driven  out.** 

t  Madame  dv  MotteviUe.  >  Elliii's  IlUttfritetl  Lettelifc 
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The  qxteen  of  Charles  I.  is  known  to  all  readeTB  of  hiBtory  by  the 
name  of  Henrietta  Maria ;  but  she  was  not  called  so  hj  her  husband 
or  at  her  own  oonrt.  It  is  true  that,  as  soon  as  her  marriage  was  an- 
nounced in  England,  she  was  prayed  for  in  the  royal  chapel  by  the 
strange  appellation  of  **  qneen  Henry,"  ^  The  French  pronunciation  of 
''Henriette"  being  nnintelligible  to  English  ears,  and,  perhaps,  nnat- 
tainable  to  English  organs.  The  next  Sunday  the  king  ordered  the 
name  of  "queen  Henry"  to  be  changed  to  **  queen  Mary";  and  when 
those  in  the  household  remonstrated  with  him  that  this  name,  owing  io 
the  Marian  perseeutions,  had  become  very  unpopular  in  England,  he 
Btili  persisted  in  calling  his  bride  "  Mary,"  declaring  that  the  land  shonld 
find  blessings  connected  with  her  name  that  would  counteract  all  pre« 
vions  evilsi'  Most  persons  will  agree  with  Charles  in  his  tasteful  appre^ 
ciation  of  the'name  of  Maiy ;  but  his  feelings,  as  lover  and  poet^  ought 
to  have  yielded  to  the  good  policy  of  the  above  suggestion,  for  populati 
prejudice  is  governed  by  a  mere  breath,  and  the  slightest  association  of 
ideas  will  raise  the  fury  of  the  multitude.  Yes;  history  will  prove 
Shakespeare's  aphorism,  "  that  there  is  magic  in  a  name^"  especially 
lor  the  working  of  evil.  The  political  agitators  who  give  nick- 
names are  guided  by  this  aphorism.  How  many  martyrs  have  &llen 
victims  to  the  ridiculous  or  ill-sounding  epithets  of  Lollard,  Papist,  or 
Quaker! 

The  influence  of  the  French  household  over  the  mind  of  the  qteen 
became  daily  more  intolerable  to  Charles,  for  she  lived  among  them,  and 
tbooght  and  spoke  according  to  their  direction.  He  considered  that  they 
interfered  between  her  heart  and  his,  and  that  she  never  would  become 
attached  to  him  while  they  remained  in  England.  The  king  himself 
wrote  an  account  of  his  disquietudes  to  his  consort's  mother,  Marie  de 
Medicis.  He  attributes  thein  to  taadame  de  St.  George,  ''who,"  h^ 
Bays,'  '*  taking  in  distdste  becatise  I  would  not  let  her  ride  with  us  in  the 
coach  (when  there  were  Inany  women  of  higher  quality),  claiming  it  as 
her  due  (whi(ih  in  £)ngland  we  think  a  strange  thing),  set  my  wife  in 
such  a  humour  dgftinst  me,  as  from  that  very  hour  to  this  no  man  can 
■ay  she  has  behAved  two  days  together  with  the  respect  that  I  have  deserved 
of  her.  A^  I  take  it,  it  was  at  her  first  coming  to  Hampton-court  I 
sent  some  of  my  douUcil  to  her,  with  the  regulations  that  were  kept  in 
the  court  of  the  queen  my  toother,  and  desired  the  cotilit  de  Tilliers 

>  Letter  of  S.  dminWla^d  td  Sif  Dudley  mother  of  Frmtx,  Jtily  12, 1626.  Publishfd 
(krieton.  May  U.       .  in  Ed.  Ludlow's  JMedioirs,  at  Vevay,  1699. 

*  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Memoirs.    Altiiough  The  occurrences  thus  described  by  the  king 

the  wire  of  ode  of  the  re)glcides,  fiUe  always  took  place  ill  tlie  summer  of  1626,  as  be 

qwak*   with    the    utmost   reqpect   of  tbe  mentions  thetn  as  occurring  when  the  queen 

great  abiUties  of  Henrietta  iHfria;  neither  Arsi  went    to  Hampton-court.      He  wrore 

does  she  censure   ber    for   anything    but  them  in  the  succeeding  year,  when  Henrietta 

*  hanclbty  tAnpCr  and  pafolBtry."  was  little  more  than  sixteen^ 

>  MtroMrkl  ui  Cbarl^  I4  sent  td  the  queen- 
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that  the  same  might  be  kept.  The  answer  of  queen  Henrietta  to 
this  depntatitHi  was, '  I  hope  I  shall  he  suffered  to  order  my  own  house 
as  I  list'  Now  if  ^e  had  said,"  oontinaes  the  king,  ^  that  she  woald 
speak  with  me  herself  not  doabting  to  give  me  satisfiMStioD,  I  would 
have  found  no  fault  in  her,  for  whatsoever  she  had  said,  I  should  have 
imputed  it  to  her  ignorance  of  business ;  but  I  could  not  imagine  her 
affronting  me  so  by  refusal  publicly.  After  this  answer,  I  took  my  time, 
when  I  thou^t  we  had  leisure  to  dispute  it  out  by  ourselves,  to  tell  her 
both  her  fimlt  in  the  publicity  of  sucli  answer,  and  her  mistakes  in  the 
business  itself.  She,  instead  of  acknowledging  her  miErtakes,  gave  me  so 
ill  an  answer  that  I  omit  to  repeat  it.  When  I  have  anythins;  to  say  to 
her,  I  must  manage  her  servants  first,  else  I  am  sure  to  be  denied. 
Likewise  I  have  to  complain  of  her  neglect  of  the  English  tongue,  and 
of  the  nation  in  generaL  I  will  omit  the  affront  she  offered  me  before 
my  going  to  this  last  unhappy  assembly  of  parliament,  because  there 
has  been  talk  enough  of  that  already :  the  author  is  before  you  in 
France."  ^  He  was  probably  &ther  Sancy,  who  was  dismissed  the  first 
summer  of  Henrietta's  marriage. 

Such  were  the  occurrences  which  disgusted  Charles  I.  with  his  wife's 
French  household,  and  led  him  to  form  an  early  determination  of  dis-- 
missing  them.  He  notified  this  intention  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  was  then  at  Paris  as  ambassador-extraordinary,  requiring  him  to 
break  this  matter  to  the  queen-mother,  Marie  de  Mededs : — 

EiNo  Ghables  to  the  Dukb  of  Buckingham.' 

(^Private.) 
"  Steenie,  "  Nov.  20, 1625. 

"  I  writ  to  you  by  Ned  Clarke,  that  I  thought  I  should  have  cause 
enough  in  a  short  time,  to  put  away  the  monsers*  [monsieurs],  either  by 
[their]  attempting  to  steal  away  my  wife,  or  by  making  plots  with  my 
own  subjects.  For  the  first  I  cannot  say  certainly  whether  it  was  in- 
tended, but  I  am  sure  it  is  hindered ;  for  the  other,  though  I  have  good 
grounds  to  believe  it,  and  am  still  hunting  after  it,  yet  seeing  daily  the 
maliciousness  of  the  monsers,  by  making  and  fomenting  discontentments 
in  my  wife,  I  could  tarry  no  longer  from  advertising  you  that  I  mean  to 
seek  for  no  other  grounds  to  cashier  my  numsersy  that  you  may  (if  you 
think  good)  advertise  the  queen-mother  [Marie  de  Medicis]  of  my  inten- 
tion ;  for  this  being  an  action  which  may  have  a  show  of  harshness,  I 
thought  it  was  fit  to  take  this  way,  that  she  [the  queen-mother],  to 
whom  I  have  had  many  obligations,  nuiy  not  take  it  unkindly.  And 
likewise,  I  think  I  have  done  you  no  wrong  in  my  letter,  though  in  somo 

1  Memorial  of  Cbarles  L       *  Edited  by  the  learned  tnuislator  of  Baasomplerre's  libba&sy 
T^xe  orthography  is  here  modeniized.  >  The  queen's  French  retinue. 
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place  of  it  I  may  seem  to  chide  yon.  I  piay  yoa  send  me  word,  with 
what  speed  yon  may,  whether  ye  like  thiB  ooune  or  not,  for  I  shall  put 
nothing  of  this  in  execation  tcAtfe  [till]  I  hear  from  yoo.  In  the  mean- 
time I  shall  think  of  convenient  means  to  do  this  business  with  the  best 
mien ;  but  I  am  resolved  it  mnst  he  done^  and  that  ahortlj.  80^  long- 
ing to  see  thee,  I  rest, 

^'  Tonr  loving,  fidthfol,  constant  friend, 
**  Hampton-court"  **  Chaslbs,  B. 

This  letter  was  accompanied  with  one  meant  to  be  shown  to  the  mother 
of  the  young  queen,  oommendng,  like  the  former,  with  **  Steeaae^  bot 
written  in  a  very  sensible  and  reasonable  style;,  which  is  not  ezaetlj  the 
case  with  the  fiiBt ;  for  the  idea  that  his  wife  would  be  stden  from  him, 
is  more  like  a  boy  jealous  of  the  possession  of  a  new  plaything,  than  a 
king  of  the  personal  dignity  of  Charles.  However,  he  was  a  7001^ 
hnshand,  passionately  in  love  with  his  young  wife^  and  he  mnat  be 
allowed  his  share  in  the  excuses  made  for  the  inatJonality  of  loren  is 
generaL  Buckingham  assuredly  communicated  to  the  qneen-ffiodier  of 
France  the  king's  last  letter,  and  by  that  means  htoke  to  her  the  inten- 
tion  of  dismissing  the  French  household,  since  Henrietta  alterwaidf  gave 
him  all  the  credit  of  that  measure,  and  hated  him  as  if  he  had  been  the 
author  of  it.  Tet  Charles  found  no  feasible  excuse  for  **  CBahiering  his 
mGnsers,"  as  he  calls  them,  till  full  nx  months  after. 

Another  letter  to  Steenie  occurs  soon  after  t^  foieginng,  in  wlddi  the 

king  makes  the  following  rather  ungradoos  eomment  on  his  qneen^s 

conduct :  **  As  for  news,  my  wife  b^ins  to  mend  her  m^nmw    j  know 

not  how  long  it  wUl  continue ;  they  say  she  does  so  by  adrica*  *    He 

was,  meantime,  seriously  annoyed  with  the  pernstmoe  of  madame  Hi. 

George,  who,  hy  virtue  of  her  office  as  first  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  cob- 

tinned  to  take  a  place  in  the  queen's  coach,  even  when  the  kii^  was 

there.    One  day  his  majesty  put  her  back  with  his  own  hand,'  as  she 

was  following  the  queen  into  the  royal  carriage ;  he  likewise  pieventcd 

her  from  taking  precedence  of  the  En^Jsh  ladies  of  his  qveen's  bouse' 

hold :  all  which  produced  strife  between  the  queen  and  hnnsdi^  toad 

sometimes  between  her  and  madame  St.  George.    It  was  after  one  of 

these  wrangles,  that  Henrietta  Maria  wrote' the  following  femiliar  n^M 

to  her  friend : — 

The  QuEEir  to  Mapaotb  St.  Qmomou^^ 

**  Mahangat,  INo  date  cf  amy  JdndJ\ 

"  Ipray  you  excuse  me  if  you  have  sem  my  little  pertingo  [y*fi^Pf]f 
which  heTd  me  this  morning.    I  cannot  be  rig^t  all  of  a  sadd«o,  l/<it 

I  Hardwkke  Stale  Papeia.  *  M*m^f%^liUmUtUU§Ag,imu 

>  Inedited  leOer^lmgeM  Vbaxj,  Sc  PcMntafg, 
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I  will  do  all  I  can  to  content  you  meantime.    I  beg  yon  will  no  longer 
be  in  wrath  against  me,  who  am  and  will  be  all  my  life,  Mamangat, 

"  Your  afifectionate  friend, 

"  Henbibtt." 

The  moEit  serious  cause  of  displeasure  that  Charles  L  had  against 
the  French  domestics  of  his  young  wife  was,  that  they  prompted  or 
strengthened  her  refusal  to  share  his  coronation.  This  piece  of  bigotry 
was  at  once  most  injurious  to  the  king,  and  of  mischievous  consequences 
to  the  queen  herself,  since  it  gave  occasion  for  her  enemies  afterwards  to 
affirm  **  that  she  had  never  been  recognised  as  the  consort  of  Charles  I.';"  * 
so  dangerous  is  it  to  neglect  or  scorn  the  ancient  institutions  of  a  country, 
while  they  continue  to  be  reverenced  by  the  great  body  of  ithe  i)eople. 

February  2,  1626,  Charles  I.  was  crowned  in  Westminster-abbey 
solus,  for  no  representations  of  his,  nor  tha  temptation  of  being  the 
admired  of  all  beholders,  as  the  helle  des  heUes  in  a  scene  of  surpassing 
splendour,  could  induce  his  young  and  lovely  partner  to  share  in  it,  or  to 
conquer  her  religious  prejudices  sufficiently  to  be  consecrated  by  the  i>re- 
lates  of  the  church  of  England.  Henrietta  presents  the  first  instance  of  a 
queen  of  England  who  refused  to  be  crowned.  This  foolish  obstinacy 
gave  the  death-blow  to  her  popularity  in  England,  for  the  people  nevei 
forgave  the  contempt  she  manifested  for  their  crown.  She  stood  at  the 
bay-window  over  the  portal  in  the  gate-house  at  Whitehall,'  King-street^ 
where  she  had  a  view  of  the  procession  going  and  coming,  and  it  was 
observed  that  her  French  ladies  were  all  the  time  dancing  and  frisking 
in  the  room  before  her.  The  queen's  absence  from  the  coronation 
caused  likewise  the  absence  of  the  count  de  Blainville,  the  French  am 
bassador.  He  declared,  "  That  he  would  have  risked  a  small  strain  to 
his  conscience,  which  forbade  him  to  be  present  at  the  prayers  of  the 
English  church  ;  but  it  would  be  incongruous  that  he  should  be  a  spec 
tator  where  the  queen,  his  master's  sister,  not  only  refused  her  partici- 
pation, but  even  her  presence,*  at  the  solemnity  of  crowning."  Thus,  in 
consequence  of  Henrietta's  perverse  bigotry,  an  affront,  both  personal 
and  national,  was  offered  to  her  husband  by  the  representative  of  her 
brother,  who  ought  to  have  been  wiser  than  to  have  followed  the  lead  of 
a  spoiled,  wilful  child.  King  Charles  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  his 
queen  to  be  present  in  the  abbey  during  his  coronation,  were  it  only  in 
a  latticed  box,  but  she  positively  refused  even  that  small  concession. 

The  coronation  taking  place  on  Candlemas-day,'  a  high  festival  of 
the  Roman  catholic  church,  kept  as  such  by  Henrietta  and  her  French. 
household,  doubtless  strengthened  her  aversion  to  be  present  at  a  cere- 
mony with  which  the  liturgy  of  the  English  church  was  connected.    Had 

1  Ma^Uune  de  Motteville.  *  Historical  Letters,  edited  by  Sir  Heiuy 

2  News-letter;  Meade  to  StateviUe,  dated      Ellis;  first  series. 
Feb.  4,  1625-6.— Ellis's  I<etlert. 
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site  attended  lier  husband's  ooron^tipn,  and  listened  to  the  oath  imposed 
on  him,  she  woul4  have  foniid  tbftt  this  oer^^)onial,  which  she  loathed  as 
Huguenot,  obliged  him  to  keep  the  phurch  of  England  in  the  same  state 
88  did  Edward  the  Confessor  I  ^  THne  most  liberal  mi^nner  of  construing 
this  oath  must  havp  been,  th^t  the  English  people  reqi^red,  that  what- 
soever monarch  they  Kivested  with  the  power  pf  king  a^id  hend  of  the 
church,  he  should  use  that  power  to  keep  the  church  of  England  as  near 
to  the  model  of  the  Anglo-Baxon  church  as  possible.'  'llie  marriage  of 
Charles  with  a  Boipan  catholic  queen  natur^ly  aggravated  his  diffi- 
culties ;  nor  was  Qenrictta  of  an  age  and  temper  likely  to  afford  him  aid 
in  steering  dexterously  between  the  adverse  currents  which  beset  hi^ 
course.  The  parlit^iient;  believed  that  the  king  spared  twenty  priests 
condemned  to  death  througb  his  wife's  influence.  Henrietta  was 
assuredly  unable  to  influence  him  in  much  smaller  matters ;  find  if  the 
most  thorough  annoyance  and  vendition  could  have  led  a  gpod  man  to 
have  immolated  every  priest  in  Englafid,  in  hopes  of  including  his  wife's 
domestic  establishment  of  chaplains  ^mopg  iheTn>  Charles  was  angry 
enough  at  this  crisis  to  have  done  so. 

Henrietta  was  so  far  from  meeting  with  apy  e^traprdiuary  indulgence 
from  her  husband  ^t  this  juncture,  that  his  mind  was  wholly  bent  upon 
a  step  which  he  knew  would  overwhelm  her  with  gripf,  He  resolved  to 
break  that  part  of  her  marrif^e-articles  which  stipql^ted  that  her  house- 
hold and  ecclesiastic  establishment  should  be  con^posed  of  people  of  her 
own  country.  The  commencement  of  the  contest  was  detailed  by  Charles 
himself  in  a  letter  to  France,  in  justification  of  his  proceedings.  Hen- 
rietta had  determined  to  grant  the  principal  places  of  profit  connected 
with  her  revenue-lands  to  the  Frenchmen  attached  to  her  household,  a 
proceeding  which  her  husband  very  PToperly  opposed  in  the  following 
dialogue,  after  the  royal  pair  had  retired  to  rest : — ''  One  night,"  wrote 
king  Charles,  '*  after  I  was  a-bed,  my  wife  put  a  paper  in  my  hand, 
telling  me  '  It  was  a  list  of  those  that  she  desired  to  be  officers  of  her 
revenue.'  I  took  it>  ond  said  that  '  I  would  read  it  next  morning  {  bat, 
withal,  I  told  her  '  that,  by  agreement  in  France,  I  had  the  naming  of 
them.'  She  said, '  There  were  both  English  and  French  in  the  note.'  I 
replied,  that  '  Those  English,  whom  I  thought  fit  to  serve  her,  I  would 
confirm ;  but  for  the  French,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  serve  her  in 
that  capacity.'    She  said,  '  All  those  in  that  paper  had  breviates  from 

>  Saudford     Arthur  Taylor's   Glorien  of  England,  imdar  Edward  fbe  Conframr  (d tM 

ttegaUty.     Family  Papers  of  George  IV.;  in  th^  oath  as  the  model  fur  the  gaidance  of 

KingB  MSS^  Brit.  Mas.   '  the  British  sovereigiis   in  the   aeventeeotb 
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her  motlicr  and  herself,  and  that  she  would  admit  no  other.'  Then  I 
saidy  *  It  was  neither  in  her  mother's  power,  nor  hers,  to  admit  any  with- 
out my  leave  ;  and  if  she  r^ed  on  that,  whomsoever  she  recommended 
should  not  come  in.'  Then  she  plainly  hade  me  *  take  my  lands  to  my- 
self, for  if  she  had  no  power  to  put  in  whom  she  would  into  those  places, 
she  would  have  neither  lands  or  houses  of  me ;'  but  bade  me  *  give  her 
what  I  thought  fit  by  way  of  pension.'  I  bade  her  *  remember  to  whom 
she  spoke,'  and  told  her  *  she  ought  not  to  use  me  so.'  Th«i  she  fell 
into  a  passionate  discourse,  *  how  she  is  miserable,  in  having  no  power  to 
place  servants ;  and  that  business  succeeded  the  worse  for  her  recom- 
mendation.* When  I  oflfered  to  answer,  she  would  not  so  much  as  hear 
me,  but  went  on  lamenting,  saying  *that  she  was  not  of  such  base 
quality  as  to  be  used  so !'  But,"  continues  Charles,  "  I  both  made  her 
hear  me,  and  end  that  discourse."  ^ 

A  stormy  scene  at  court  occurred  soon  after  the  royal  curtain-lecture ; 
the  bishop  of  Mantes,  a  young  ecclesiastic  at  the  head  of  Henrietta's 
Catholic  establishment,  actually  contested  publicly  with  the  earl  of  Hol- 
land (late  lord  Kensington),  which  of  them  was  to  act  as  steward  of  the 
dowry.  The  bishop  showed  the  queen's  warrant,  and  the  earl  that  of 
the  king.  Lord  Holland  is  the  same  person  as  lord  Kensington,  who 
negotiated  the  queen's  marriage.  The  resistance  the  queen  made  to  his 
appointment  as'  steward  of  her  household,  is  no  gi-eat  corroboration  of  the 
malicious  stories  of  her  partiality  to  him,  which  party  historians  have 
invented.  The  origin  of  these  reports  seems  to  have  been  the  praises  he 
bestowed  on  her  in  his  letters  to  the  court  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  ; 
but  after  she  was  queen,  this  nobleman  showed  all  the  indications  of  a 
disappointed  courtier. 

The  king's  discontent  at  the  conduct  of  the  French  colony  established 
within  his  gates,  reached  its  climax  in  June  1626,  before  he  had  been 
married  a  twelvemonth.  As  his  wrath  effervesced  on  a  very  small  pro- 
vocation, or  none  at  all,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  quarrel  was 
rather  a  forced  one  on  his  part.  **  Monday  last,*  about  three  in  the 
afternoon,  the  king,  passing  into  the  queen's  side  [the  queen's  suite  of 
apartments  at  Whitehall],  and  finding  some  Frenchmen,  her  servants, 
ttTireverently  curveting  and  dancing  in  her  presence,  took  her  by  the 
hand  and  led  her  into  his  lodgings  [apartments],  locking  the  door  after 
him,  and  shutting  out  all,  save  the  queen.  Presently  lord  Conway  sig- 
nified to  her  majesty's  French  servants  that,  young  and  old,  they  must 
all  depart  thence  to  Somerset-house,  and  remain  there  till  they  knew 
his  majesty's  pleasure.  The  women  howled  and  lamented  as  if  they 
were  going  to  execution,  but  all  in  vain ;  for  the  guard,  according  to  lord 
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Conway's  orders,  thnist  them  all  ont  of  the  queen's  apartments,  and 
Ixked  the  doors^' after  them."  While  this  scene  was  transacting  in  her 
own  apartments,  the  qneen,  who  was  detained  by  the  king  in  his  cham- 
ber, became  very  an^y,  and  when  she  understood  that  her  French  train 
were  actually  expelled  from  Whitehall,  she  fiew  into  an  access  of  rage. 
She  endeavoured  to  bid  them  a  passionate  farewell  from  the  window, 
whence  the  king  drew  her  away,  telling  her  "  to  be  satisfied,  for  it  must 
be  80.''  However,  the  queen  contrived  to  break  the  windows,  as  she 
was  prevented  from  opening  them.  Charles  was  obliged  to  use  all  his 
masculine  strength  to  control  his  incensed  partner,  by  grasping  her  wrists 
in  each  hand.  **  But  since,"  adds  the  news-letter,  '*  I  hear  her  rage  is 
appeased,  and  that  the  king  and  she  went  to  Nonsuch,  and  have  been 
very  jocund  together." 

The  French  servants  of  Henrietta  were  kept  at  Somerset-house,,  while 
the  king  detained  their  royal  mistress  at  his  country  palaces ;  a  few  days 
after  he  had  separated  them  from  her,  he  came  in  ]ier8on  to  Somerset- 
house,  attended  by  Buckingham,  Holland,  and  Carlisle,  and  addressed 
the  French  household  in  a  set  speech,  informing  them  of  the  necessity 
of  dismissing  them  to  their  own  country.  The  young  bishop  requested 
to  know  his  fault,  and  madame  de  St.  George  passionately  appealed  to 
the  queen.  **  I  name  none,"  replied  Charles ;  but  he  peremptorily 
ordered  their  return  to  France.  He  gave  his  promise  that  they  should 
reoeiye  their  wages  with  gratuities,  to  the  amount  of  22,0002.,  and  then 
withdrew  with  his  attendants.  '*  I  can  no  longer  suffer  those  that  I 
know  to  be  the  fomenters  of  disturbance  to  be  about  my  wife,"  wrote 
Charles  I,  to  his  ambassador  in  France,*  "  were  it  but  for  one  action  they 
made  her  do ;  which  is,  to  go  to  Tyburn  in  devotion  to  pray,  which 
action  can  have  no  greater  invective  made  against  it  than  its  narration." 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  king  believed  the  Tyburn  story,  which  the 
queen  earnestly  denied. 

By  various  pretences,  the  French  retinue  delayed  their  departure, 
from  day  to  day,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  month  of  July.  They 
letained  possession  of  the  queen's  clothes  and  jewels  as  perquisites — 
they  actually  left  her  without  a  change  of  linen,  and  with  difficulty  were 
prevailed  on  to  surrender  an  old  satin  gown  for  her  immediate  use ;  they 
brought  her  immensely  in  debt  to  them  for  purchases,  which  she  (not- 
withstanding her  partiality  in  their  favour)  allowed  to  the  king  were 
wholly  fictitious.  At  last  Charles,  exasperated  by  their  struggles  to 
remain  in  England,  wrote  to  Buckingham  the  following  angry  letter  to 
expedite  their  expulsion : — 

**  Steenib, 
**  I  have  received  your  letter  by  Dick  Graeme.    This  is  my  answer : 

1  Dated  July  12, 1626;  taken  in  the  king's  cabinet  at  Naaeby." -Appendix  to  Ludlovli 
>  printed  at  Vevay,  1699. 
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1  oommand  you  to  send  all  the  French  away  to-morrow  out  of  the  towo 
— ^if  you  can  by  fietir  means,  but  stick  not  long  in  disputing ;  otherwise 
force  them  away,  driving  them  away  like  so  many  wild  beasts,  until  you 
have  shipped  them,  and  so  the  devil  go  with  them.  Let  me  fafiar  of  uo 
answer  but  of  the  performance  of  my  command.         ' 

^  So  I  vest  your  faithful,  constant,  loving  friend,^ 
«  Oaking,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1626."  •*  C.  R. 

Although  a  numerous  collection  of  coaches,  parts,  and  barges  were 
waiting  the  next  day  at  Somerset-house,  the  royal  suite  unanimously- 
resolved  notr  to  depart,  saying,  "  they  had  not  been  discharged  with  the 
proper  punctilios.''  On  which  the  king  sent  a  large  posse  of  heralds, 
trumpeters,  and  a  strong  body  of  yeomen.  The  heralds  and  trumpeters 
'having  formally  proclaimed  hi^  majesty's  pleasure  at  the  gates  of 
Somerdet^-house,  the  yeomei^  then  stepped  forward  to  execute  his. 
majesty's  orders,  which  weye  jio  other  than  that  **  if  the  French  still 
continued  refractory,  to  thrust  all  out,  head  and  shoulders."  This  ex- 
tremity was  not  resorted  to,  as  they  departed  the  same  tide.  A  great 
1710b  had  beei^  gathered  in  the  Strand  by  these  proceedings,  and,  withal, 
most  riotously  disposed.  As  the  beautiful  madame  de  St.  George  was 
departing,  ge8ti(;ulating  with  the  utmost  vivacity,  and  pouring  forth  a 
torrent  of  eloquence  on  the  afrocity  of  tearing  her  from  the  queen,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  tnob  threw  a  large  stone  at  her  head,  which  knocked 
off  her  cap.  An  English  noble  of  the  court,  who  was  leading  the 
aggrieved  fair  one  to  the  barge,  drew  his  sword,  and  ran  the  roan 
through  the  body  on  the  spot.^  A  person  who  could  assault  a  woman 
thus  murderously  deserved  little  sympathy ;  but  surely  the  people,  of 
all  classes,  in  the  last  century  but  one,  had  little  reason  to  consider 
themselves  as  civilized  beings.  1'he  only  French  attendants  left  with 
the  queen  were  her  nurse,  her  dresser,  and  madame  de  la  UVemoiiille. 
The  king  sent  his  orders  to  the  housekeeper  at  St.  James's,  to  prepare 
suitable  apartments  for  the  residence  of  the  latter  lady;  the  official 
returned  answer,  "  That  her  majesty's  French  retinue  had  so  defiled  that 
palace,  that  it  would  be  long  before  it  could  be  purified."  ' 

Somerset-house  was  the  queen's  private  residence  in  London  :  she  was 
as  partial  to  it  as  was  her  predecessor,  Anne  of  Denmark.  Henrietta 
frequently  came  thither  from  Greenwich  by  way  of  the  Thames.  Early 
in  the  spring  she  was  one  morning  *'  rowed  to  Blackwall,  and  dined 
on  board  the  earl  of  Warwick's  fair  ship,  called  "  the  Neptune."  It 
pleased  the  queen  then  to  pass  over  to  her  Greenwich-palace.  From 
thence  she  rode  on  horseback  to  her  palace  of  §omerset-house,  the  earl 
of  Warwick  and  forty  or  fifty  gentlemen  riding  before  her  majesty  with 
Iheir  heads  uncovered,  all  but  her  four  priests,  who  wore  their  black 

<  Lllis's  Historical  Letters.  >  Ibid.  >  Ibid. 
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caps.  The  qneen  herself  was  masked,  as  were  her  ladies ;  they  all  woro 
little  hlack  heaver  riding-hats,  hut  her  majesty  was  distinguished  from 
her  attendants  hy  the  addition  of  a  £Ekir  white  feather  in  her  hat."  ^ 

The  qneen  wrote  perpetually  home,  stating  how  wretched  she  was, 
deprived  of  her  French  household,  and  talked  of  visiting  her  native 
coimtry.  The  resident  amhassadors,  Tilliers  and  Blainville,  who  appear 
to  have  been  the  most  formal  fools  ever  sent  on  missions  of  delicate 
diplomacy,  fomented  her  griefs.  At  last  the  queen-mother  of  France 
i^pcinted  a  man  of  sense  and  spirit  to  mediate  this  matrimonial  differ- 
euoe.  The  duke  de  Bassompierre,  one  of  the  old  friends  and  fellow- 
soldiers  of  Henry  IV.  was  sent  to  England  to  inquire  into  the  wrongs  of 
HeDrietta,  and  hear,  from  her  own  lips,  a  recapitulation  of  her  injuries, 
which  her  banished  household  had  represented  to  her  mother  as  most 
flagrant.  One  outrage  was  offered  to  king  Charles,  which  was,  no  doubt, 
to  be  attributed  to  the  incorrigible  folly  of  Marie  de  Medicis.  Father 
Sancy,  whose  fanaticism  had  caused  him  to  be  dismissed  from  Hen- 
rietta's train  on  ]^er  first  arrival  in  England,  was  now  thrust  back  to 
fhiB  country  as  the  chaplain  to  the  embassy,  as  if  no  one  could  be  found 
to  perform  such  an  office  but  a  person  who  had  made  himself  personally 
odious  to  Charles  and  his  people.  Before  Bassompierre  entered  into 
any  other  discussion,  there  was  a  lengthy  controversy  regarding  this 
obnoxious  person.  Charles  insisted  that  he  should  be  sent  out  of  his 
dominions  before  he  would  discuss  any  point  with  the  French  ambas- 
sador ;  nevertheless,  Sanoy  remained,  and  did  his  best  to  embroil  the 
king  and  queen  irreconcilably.  Bassompierre  was  certainly  the  most 
sensible  and  honourable  person  that  France  had  sent  to  England  since 
the  embassy  of  the  great  duke  de  Sully.  His  notation  of  his  interviews 
with  the  young  queen  prove  that  he  neither  flattered  nor  spoiled  her.' 
He  £[)und  her  at  open  hostility  with  her  husband's  favourite  and  prime- 
minister,  Buckingham,  of  whom  she  made  the  most  bitter  complaints ; 
ihey  had  quarrelled  violently,  and  perhaps  their  enmity  was  i^gravated 
by  the  fact  that  the  queen  knew  no  English,  and  Buckingham  very 
little  French:  no  doubt  their  angry  dialogues  were  amusing  enough. 
Buckingham,  nevertheless,  made  the  queen  understand  a  speech  which 
ihe  never  forgave :  she  quoted  it,  long  years  after  his  death,  in  con- 
fidence to  madame  de  Motteville.  He  insolently  told  her  "^  To  beware 
how  she  behaved,  for  in  England  queens  had  had  their  heads  cut  off 
before  now."  Henrietta  averred  that  Buckingham,  jealous  lest  she 
should  possess  influence  with  the  king,  made  mischief  perpetually 
between  them,  and  was  the  cause  of  all  the  unhappiness  of  the  early 
days  of  her  mamed  life.  Bassompien*e  found  this  feud  between  the 
yoong  queen  and  the  favourite  of  Charles  I.  at  its  very  height :  for  her 
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mind,  although  four  months  had  passed  since  her  separation  from  her 
French  retinue,  was  in  so  great  a  state  of  excitement  regarding  it,  that 
Charles  I.,  just  before  he  gave  the  audience  of  reception  to  Bassompierre 
at  Hampton-court,  sent  Buckingham  to  him,  to  direct  that  nothing 
relative  to  this  subject  might  be  mentioned  or  alluded  to  at  the  public 
interview ;  ^  for  I  cannot^"  said  king  Charles,  *'  help  putting  myself  in 
a  passion  when  discussing  these  matters,  and  that  would  not  be  decent 
in  the  chair  of  state,  in  sight  of  the  chief  persons  of  the  realm ;  likewise 
tiie  queen,  my  wife,  seated  close  to  me,  grieved  at  the  remembrance  of 
the  diamisaal  of  her  servants,  might  commit  some  extravagance,  and 
would  at  least  cry  in  the  sight  of  every  one."  Bassompierre,  when  he 
found  this  representation  was  no  diplomatic  ruse  of  Buckingham,  con- 
certed with  him  a  plan  to  defer  the  discussion  of  the  grievance  till  lie 
had  a  private  audience  with  the  queen,  in  London.  "  The  duke  of 
Buckingham,"  pursues  Bassompierre,  "  then  introduced  me  to  the 
audience.  I  found  the  king  and  queen  seated  on  two  chairs  raised  on  a 
dais  of  two  steps.  They  rose  at  the  first  bow  I  made.  The  company- 
was  magnificent^  and  tiie  order  exquisite.**  After  answering  inquiries 
regarding  the  health  of  the  queen's  brother  and  mother,  Bassompierre, 
as  had  been  concerted  previously,  was  told  by  the  king,  ''that  her 
majesty  was  impatient  to  inquire  after  them  more  particularly,  and  to 
receive  their  remembrances  and  greetings  in  a  private  interview  with 
hitn ;  therefore,  in  consideration  of  her  feelings,  he  would  delay  the 
communication  of  his  state  mission  till  after  that  conference  had  taken 
place."  The  queen  then  added  a  few  words,  saying,  *'  that  the  king  bad 
given  her  leave  to  go  to  London,  where  she  would  see  him  and  speak  to 
him  at  leisure."  But  these  few  words  overcame  her  spirits ;  she  rose, 
and  was  obliged  to  retire  with  madame  ^e  la  Tremouille,  or  the  tears 
which  filled  her  eyes  would  have  been  seen  to  overflow  her  cheeks,  and 
king  Charles  had  sternly  forbidden  weeping  in  public. 

Subsequently,  the  queen,  the  king,  and  Buckingham,  discussed  their 
grievances  severally,  in  long  private  interviews  with  Bassompierre.  A 
quotation  or  two  from  his  journal  gives  a  pretty  clear  view  as  to  which 
side  found  most  favour  in  his  eyes.  "  Oct.  24 :  J  was  with  the  queen 
when  the  king  came  in,  with  whom  she  picked  a  quaarel.  The  king 
took  me  to  his  chamber  and  talked  a  great  deal  to  me,  making  me 
complaints  of  the  queen,  his  wife."  The  next  day,  Sunday,  was  the 
time  on  which  Bassompierre  resolved  to  bring  about  the  recon- 
ciliation he  had  prepared  between  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  queen 
and  Buckingham.  ''  I  went  for  the  duke,  whom  I  took  to  the  queen, 
who  made  his  peace  with  her,  which  I  had  brought  about  with  infinite 
trouble.  The  king  came  in  afterwards,  and  he  also  was  reconciled  to 
her,"  on  account,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  the  quarrel  the  fair  tyrant  had 
picked  with  his  majesty  the  day  before.    *'  Then,**  resumes  the  ambsB- 
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sailor,  *'  the  kin;;  caressed  her  very  much ;  he  thanked  me,  ss  he  nid, 
lor  reoonciling  the  duke  and  his  wife,  thai  took  me  to  hia  chamber,  and 
showed  me  his  jewels,  which  are  very  fine." 

Her  majesty,  nevertheless,  considered  that  her  Other's  old  friend  had 
not  evhiced  sufficient  partiality  to  her  caoae;  for  the  veiy  next  day, 
after  dinner,  he  went  to  see  her  at  Somenet-hooae,  *'  and  she  fidl  oot 
with  him."  The  reconciliation  which  poor  Bassompierre  had  effected 
with  such  waste  of  time  and  eloquence,  and  so  many  journeys  between 
Whitehall,  Somerset-house,  and  Hamptcm-court,  was  all  null  and  void 
in  a  fortni^t,  and  the  partis  more  bellicose  than  ever.  The  cause 
of  wrath  was,  that  the  king  found  that  the  temper  of  the  times  would 
not  permit  him  to  fulfil  his  engagement  of  granting  to  his  wife  the 
indulgenoe  of  her  domestic  worship  so  openly  as  the  marriage-contncfc 
specified.  He  had  left  her  three  chaplains  when  he  expelled  her  Frendi 
eodesiastics,  and  he  was  reluctant  to  permit  more.  At  sixteen,  Hen- 
lietta  was  no  judge  of  the  state  of  her  husband's  affairs;  it  is  not  an 
age  when  the  faculties  which  produce  foresight  are  much  developed  in 
any  class  of  human  beings:  those  who  placed  a  petulant  child  in  a 
sitoation  that  required  all  the  calm  temper  and  clear  judgment  of  which 
a  woman  of  twenty-five  is  capable,  were  responsible  for  the  whole  of 
the  mistakes  she  committed  as  queen.  IJhfortunately,  the  effects  of 
her  childish  errors  in  judgment  weired  heavily  against  her  in  after-hfe. 
Tet  there  was  no  moral  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  the  young  queen ;  her 
errors  merely  proceeded  from  a  fervent  attachment  to  her  religion, 
manifested  without  wise  calculation  on  the  prejudices  of  her  new  coun- 
try. In  political  history,  crimes  committed  with  tact  are  often  viewed 
with  complacency,  but  small  mercy  is  shown  to  blunders,  even  if  they 
may  be  traced  to  the  virtuous  affections.  .  It  may  be  noticed,  too,  that 
Mse  duonology  has  occasioned  a  very  great  deal  of  calumny  on  Hen- 
rietta; for  instance,  the  £^ult  more  particularly  charged  against  her 
was,  the  fanatic  penance  she  is  said  to  have  performed  at  Tyburn. 
This,  if  ever  done,  was  limited  within  the  first  month  after  her  arrival. 
If  it  were,  as  she  averred,  a  fabrication,  it  must  have  originated  with 
her  husband's  most  intimate  friends  and  trusted  counsellors,  perhaps 
with  Buckingham  himself;  for  a  notable  quarrel  broke  out  between 
the  queen  and  him,  while  this  matter  was  discussed  in  council  before 
BasBompierre,  who  acted  throughout  with  impartiality;  unawed  by 
the  title  of  queen  borne  by  the  petulant  little  beauty,  who  was  the 
youngest  child  of  his  old  Aiend,  Henry  lY.,  he  sharply  reproved  her 
for  piddng  quarrels  with  her  husband,  and  threatened  to  tell  her  friends 
in  France  of  her  perversity.  With  the  same  spirit  of  independence,  he 
pointed  out  to  his  own  government  their  errors  in  judgment  in  his 
letter  to  Herbault,  the  French  minister.    **  You  know,"  wrote  he,*  "  the 

I  Tba  whde  of  tug  despatch,  in  Frencb,  may  be  consulted  in  Mr.  Croker's  Juonaal  of 
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extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  domestics  of  the  queen  of  Great 
Britain  were  sent  baek  to  France^  It  was  .said  that  she  lived  very  ill 
with  her  hushand,  and  that  there  seemed  no  way  but  open  war  to 
enforce -the  terms  of  the  marriHge^treaty.  At  first  I  proved  what  I  had 
expected^  that  the  company  of  father  Sftncy  would  do  little  good,  and  a 
very  great  deal  of  harm  to  my  desigti :  you  have  seen  how  much  I  have 
suffered  and  been  impeded  on  this  head.  Tou  know  th6  principal 
objects  which  my  king  had  in  sending  me  hither  were,  to  render  the 
queeu)  his  sister,  content,  the  state  of  her  conscience  easy,  her  personal 
attendants  agreeable  to  her^  her  health  and  oonvenitoce,  and  the  union 
and  intelligence  between  her  majesty  and  her  royal  husband  perfectly 
cemented;  likewise  to  obtain  better  treatment  for  the  English  catholic 
priests."  * 

The  young  queen,  when  in  a  calm  temper^  did  fiill  jtstice  to  the 
exertions  of  her  countryman  in  her  behalf^  The  following  letter  of 
apology  to  him  is  written  in  a  frank  spirit  :-^ 

Henbus^ta  MabU  to  BassoMpiebbe.^ 
"Mt  Cousin, 
**  Understanding  thdt  you  have  befen  vexed  regarding  A  letter  I  wrote 
to  the  queen,  my  mothei*,  and  that  yoti  think  I  distrust  you,  I  pray 
you  to  dismiss  that  id^a,  and  believe  that  I  Am  not  so  uhgrateful  fot 
the  services  which  you  have  rendered  me  as  to  avoid  you.  M.  le  due' 
will  tell  the  whole  affair  as  it  happened ;  and  as  for  myself,  I  can  assure 
you  that  my  intention  never  was  to  offend  you,  for  1  should  be  most 
blameworthy  to  act  thtts  i^ainst  persons  whd  testify  affection  to  me — 
particularly  against  you,  whoin  I  honotr,  and  to  whom  my  obli^tions 
are  so  gredt,  that  I  shall  for  ever  remain 

**  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

**  HBNBiETTB  MabIB." 

In  the  course  ot  this  negotiation,  Bassompierre,  in  a  ca1)inet-council, 
was  given  a  memorial  of  the  causes  of  complaint  that  king  Chdrlea 
brought  against  the  queen's  French  domestics.  M.  du  Flessis,  bishop 
of  Mantes,  Henrietta's  alinoner,  was  accused  therein  ''  of  fomenting 
plots  in  England;  "moreover,  it  declared  "that  the  queen's  tVench 
domestics  discovered  all  that  passed  between  the  king  and  her  majesty^ 

Bassompierre.    The  wisdom  of  Bassompierre,  sentence  to  tnnishmetitt  to  tile  indigiJAikili  ot 

and  the  real  desire  )ie  evinced  for  the  hap-  Charles's   parliament.      New  .  victims  soon 

piness  of  Henrietta  and  to  reconcile  parties,  accumulated,  wh6se  deaths  and  iortoreR  were 

proves  him  to  have  been  an  honest  states-  points  of  dispute  between  the  king  and  his 

num.    Very  different  is  the  manner  in  which  parliament.    In  the  present  times,  aU  sectn 

this  noble  soldier  speaks  of  Charles  and  Kng-  will  rejoice  that  Kngland  was  q[>ared  the  dij<^ 

huid.  to  those  evil  agents  of  Blcbelieu,  called  grace  of  butchering  the  priests  that  Basaont- 

French  ambassadors.  pierre  carried  away.     He  says,  by  mibiake 

1  Bassompierre's  JonmaL     Bassompierre  (as  supposed),  that  he  carried  away  tttrAt:/ 

took  seventeen  catholic   priests,  under  con-  of  these  victims, 
demtiation  of  death  for  saylni;  mass,  away         *  Bethune  MS.,  9327 ;  holograph, 
with  him  to  France,  thus  commnting  tlieir        '  Probably  the  due  de  Ghevreuae. 
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and  laboured  to  create  in  the  gentle  mind  of  her  majesty  a  repug- 
nance to  all  that  the  king  desired  or  ordered,  and  fomented  disoordR 
between  their  majesties  as  a  thing  essential  to  the  welfare  of  their 
dinrch.  They  endeavoured  to  inspire  her  with  a  contempt  for  England, 
a  dislike  of  its  habits,  and  made  her  neglect  the  English  language,  as  if 
she  neither  had  nor  wished  to  have  any  common  interest  in  the  country. 
They  subjected  the  person  of  the  queen  to  a  monastic  obedience,  in 
order  to  oblige  her  to  do  many  base  and  servile  acts  beneath  the  majesty 
of  a  queen,  and  very  dangerous  to  her  own  health.  Witness  what  has 
befallen  a  person  of  distinction  among  her  attendants,  who  died  thereof, 
and  compUined  at  her  death  that  that  was  the  cause  of  it  1"  It  is 
needful  to  explain,  the  queen's  French  lady  died  of  the  Severities  of  the 
discipline  inflicted  on  herself,  not  on  her  royal  mistress :  the  narrative 
is  not  very  luminous  on  this  point.  As  to  the  penances,  an  indignant 
newsmonger  thus  enumerates  them  :^~**  Had  they  not  also  made  her, 
on  St.  James's-day,^  dabble  in  the  dirt,  in  a  foul  mornings  from  Somer- 
set-house to  St.  James's,  her  Lucifbrian  confessor  riding  by  her  in  his 
coach  ?  Tea,  they  have  made  her  spin,  to  eat  her  meat  out  of  treen  ^ 
dishes,  to  wait  at  table,  and  serve  her  servants ;  imd  if  these  rogues  dare 
thus  insult  over  the  daughter,  sister,  and  wife  Of  great  klhgs^  what  slavery 
would  they  not  make  us,  the  people,  undergo  ?" 

Bassompierre  spent  the  beginning  of  November  in  conferenees  respect- 
ing the  above  statements  between  the  queen,  the  king,  and  Bucking- 
ham, and  in  each  conference  they  had  a  separate  quarrel.  He  inquired 
of  the  queen,  "  How  he  was  to  answer  the  various  particulars  which 
had  been  offensive  to  the  king,  as  to  the  wooden  trenchers,  and  other 
tiifiing  matters  ?**  She  either  disdained  to  reply  to  them,  or  admitted 
them  by  silence;  but  in  regard  to  the  pilgrimage  to  the  gallows  at 
Tyburn,  she  most  earnestly  denied  it  BaisSompierre  made  so  animated 
an  harangue  before  the  privy  council  when  he  defended  Henrietta  from 
having  committed  this  absurdity^  that  he  loeft  his  voice  for  some  days 
--a  very  serious  privation  for  this  vivacious  foreigner,  who,  however,  in 
his  journal,  expresses  himself  dubiously  as  to  whether  his  affliction  was 
owing  to  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  queen,  or  to  a  London  fog  in 
November,  to  which,  poor  mani  he  was  not  accustomed.  In  his  speech 
he  declared  that  the  queen  had  instructed  him  to  say,  that  "  The  king 
her  husband  had  permitted  her  to  gain  her  jubilee  in  the  chapel  of  die 
fiithers  of  the  oratory  at  Saint  Gemmes  [St.  James]  within  a  month  of 
her  arrival  in  England^  which  devotioil  h&d  terminated  with  vespers ; 
and  as  at  that  time  the  heat  of  the  day  was  passed,  she  had  walked  iu 

*  ^The  queen  -wmM  have  kept  this  festival  reftns  to  St  James's^y  of  the  preoedfng  j^ar. 

W,  July  1ft,  dew  s^te.    As  kinr  Gharia  *  DUbe»   made    of  '*  tree."  i.e.    v  txAru 

■««  hii  Iet*nr  ctaBphnriBfr  of  tlip  Mine  frenchefs.    EUis'a  Letten ;   Pory  to  Mead, 

act  Jaljr  12.  162(J,  it  Ib  clear  that  It  dated  July  I,  1699. 
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the  park  of  St.  Oemmes,  and  in  the  Bipparc  ^  which  joins  it,  a  walk  she 
had  often  taken  in  company  with  the  king  her  husband  ;  but  that  she 
made  it  in  procession,  or  that  she  ever  approached  within  /ifty  paces  of 
the  gallows,  or  that  she  made  there  any  prayers,  public  or  private,  or 
that  she  went  on  her  knees  there,  holding  the  hours  or  chaplets  in  her 
hands — ^is  what  those  who  impose  these  matters  on  others  do  not  believe 
themselves."  Bassompierre's  oration  lasted  an  hour,  **  And  when  I  came 
out,"  says  he,  in  his  journal,  '*  I  showed  the  queen  the  fine  statement 
they  had  made  to  me,  and  what  I  had  replied  and  protested,  with  which 
she  was  much  obliged.' 

It  is  proper  here  to  observe,  that  out  of  the  numerous  witnesses  who 
must  have  beheld  Henrietta  performing  such  extraordinary  genuflexions 
at  the  gallows-tree,  not  one  was  examined  before  the  privy  council ; 
therefore  the  statement  is  utterly  without  evidence.  Indeed,  every 
person  who  reads  this  well-known  accusation  against  the  queen  of 
Charles  must  have  wondered  how  her  majesty  could  have  arrived  on  a 
summer's  evening  at  the  gallows,  barefoot,  without  being  followed  in 
such  a  public  place  by  a  vast  mob  of  gazers.  But  it  seems  the  gibbet, 
with  all  its  foul  and  ghastly  garniture,  was  a  perennial  ornament  abut- 
ting on  Hyde  Park ;  and  there  it  stood,  near  where  the  fashionable 
throng  now  turn  into  the  ring  at  Gumberland^te — a  horrid  terminus 
to  the  vista — ^assuredly  always  within  the  view  of  their  Britannic 
majesties  when  they  chose  to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening  by  taking 
their  accustomed  walk  from  St.  James's-park  to  Hyde-park.  The 
national  gibbet,  fed  as  it  was  from  the.  era  of  Henry  YIII.  with  almost 
daily  food,  was  marvellously  convenient  for  Henrietta's  pilgrimage,  had 
she  ever  taken  it,  but  she  indignantly  repelled  the  idea.  She  acknow- 
ledged she  had  often  walked  that  way  with  her  husband,  but  she  denied 
that  she  had  ever  approached  the  gibbet  nearer  than  fifty  paces!' 
What  times !  what  an  admission !  To  us  it  appears  still  more  abhor- 
rent that  a  £etir  young  bride,  in  her  honejnnoon,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
loving  lord,  should  take  a  summer  stroll  for  pleasure  within  fifty  paces 
of  a  gibbet,  than  that  she  should  approach  it  in  sorrow  and  humiliation, 
to  meditate  on  the  agony  and  grief  that  had  throbbed  at  the  hearts  of 
the  miserable  fellow-creatures  who  had  perished  on  the  horrid  spot 
The  circumstance  that  such  an  appendage  abutted  on  the  royal  parks, 
more  than  ever  marks  the  brutality  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  which  had  much  receded  in  common  decency  firom  the  era  of 
the  early  Planti^enets.  Probably  the  young  queen,  when  she  first 
beheld  the  grim  object  so  near  her  courtly  promenade,  crossed  herself  in 
a  fright,  and  repeated  some  Latin  prayer  or  adjuration,  and  from  thence 

1  Hyde-park,  often  called  High-park  in  old  '  Baasomplerre'g  Journal,  1627.  collated 
bookiK,  probably  bot-auae  St.  James's-park  was  with  the  Minutes  of  the  Privy  CoudcI, 
muicb  lower  grotuid.  November,  ltt26.  *  llrid. 
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e  whole  story  grew — ^perhaps  she  did  lo  whonerer  the  »w  it;  rbo 
a  woDder  ?  This  ciroamstanoe  occarioned  the  itm<nr»l  of  the  |^  Jbei, 
th  geaeral  approbatioD,  to  the  Tidnity  of  Paddington.* 
The  zealous  Baasompiom  remained  for  aome  time  an  unwilling  mnte^ 
ying,  by  his  own  aoooant^  loat  hia  voioe  in  her  majei^a  vlndioatJon.' 
It  this  vindication  only  aet  the  belligerent  parte  qnaneUing  again, 
th  greater  viyacity  than  ever.  The  paina-taking  amhaaaadflr  had  to  ' 
nmenoe  anew  his  aeriee  of  aeparate  Tiaitiy  and  hia  ooorae  of  aoitable  ' 
lortations  to  the  queen,  the  king,  and  Bnnkingham.  **  I  came,"  ooo- 
aes  Bassompierre,*  "  in  the  morning  to  Somenet  [hooae]  to  meet  the 
sen,  who  had  arrived  there  to  aee  the  loid  mayor  go  on  the  Thames 
way  to  Westminster,  to  he  sworn  in]  with  a  magnificent  display  of 
ts.  There  the  queen  dined,  and  afterwards  got  into  her  coadi,  and 
3ed  me  at  the  aame  door  with  her."  Hie  royal  oarriagea  were  huge 
icB,  gaudily  ornamented ;  they  had  no  glaaa  aa  yet,  bnt  were  aheltered 
\i  leather  curtains :  thqr  were  capable  of  holding  eight  inside  pas- 
sers, two  of  whom  were  perched  in  niches^  called  boots,  at  each  door — 
lea  usually  reserved  for  aome  fiivonred  gnest  or  friend  of  the  king  or 
an.  *^  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  by  the  queen's  eommands,  likewise 
into  her  coach,"  observes  Bassompierre,  **  and  we  went  into  the  street 
id  Shiptide  [Cheapside]  to  see  tiie  oenmony,  which  is  the  greatest 
e  for  the  reception  of  any  ofiicer  in  the  worid.  WhUe  waiting  for 
Lord  mayor  to  pasa,  the  queen  played  at  jprimsro  with  the  duke,  the 
of  Dorset,  and  me.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  next  took  me  to  dine 
L  the  lord  mayor;  and  after  the  dinner  I  went  to  walk  in  Mooiw 
B."*  The  early  hour  of  the  lord  mayw^a  dinner  may  be  Judged, 
Sassompierre  finishing  this  festival«day  [Nov.  9)  with  an  evening 
:  in  Moorfields,  then  a  sort  of  garden  or  park  cdT  recreation  for  the 
ens. 

L  the  course  of  a  few  daya,  Baanmpierre  conaldered  that  he  had 
igec>  all  the  disputed  points,  and  made  a  hit  agreeoMnt  for  the 
ne  comfort  of  the  queen,  the  particulars  of  which  he  details  thus  in 
etter  to  the  French  government,  addressed  to  M.  d'Herbault :  *  "  Ton 
now  find,  monsieur,  that  the  satisfiMticn  is  complete,  and  that  the 
n,  his  majesty's  sister,  rests  infinitely  obliged  with  what  I  have 
for  her ;  and  deeming  herself  content  and  happy,  she  Uvea  now  * 
the  king  in  perfect  amity.  First,  she  has  rB-establi8hed-«-«nd  this 
r  her  oooscience— a  Inshop  and  ten  priests,*  a  confessor  and  his 
iutor,  and  ten  musiciana  for  her  chapel ;  that  at  St.  Jamea'a  is  to 
nished,  with  its  cemetery,  and  another  is  to  be  built  for  her  at 

nice  it  te  called  •■PikMlngtoiitreeb'' Old  *  IMd. 

dncte"  Pttddinfftoa  pounil,''  in theiOQCi  *  lUd.    Franoh  docoDMnt. 

aeventeeotb  eentury.  *  TtM  priests  were  Qipochina.  iM  ohservf*. 

dsompleiTe  s  JoanwL  who  amoem  themselTei  less  ix  politics  tb«ii 

id.  '"        "~ 
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Somerset  [hottse]  at  the  expense  of  the  king,  her  hnshand.  In  attend- 
anoe  on  her  person  she  will  have,  of  her  own  nation,  two  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber,  three  bedchamber-women,  one  lingerer  and  a  clearHstaicher. 
In  regard  to  her  healthy  two  physicians,  an  apothecary,  and  a  sargeon. 
'  For  her  honse,  a  grand  chamberlain,  a  sqnire,  a  secretary,^  a  gentleman 
nsher  of  the  priry-diflmber,  one  of  the  chamber  of  presence,  a  yalet  of 
the  phvy-chamber,  a  haxier'*groem  [i.  e.  a  baker].  All  her  ofiScers  of 
the  mouth  and  the  goblet  aire  to  be  French."  Here  were  foreign  dQme»> 
tics  sufficiently  numerous  to  cause  Henrietta  to  be  the  most  unpopular 
queen-consoft  that  ever  shared  an  English  throne  in  the  best  of  times ; 
the  estfliblishment  was^  howeyer,  scanty  in  comparison  with  the  army  of 
impracticable  people  located  at  the  English  court  on  the  strength  of  the 
first  treaty,  wh^i  ihey  amounted  to  more  than  four  hundred. 

The  queen  was  not  really  ih  quite  so  complacent  a  state  of  mind  as 
her  father's  old  friend  hoped  i  a  more  stormy  scene  took  place  than  had 
yet  occurred.    Bassompierre^  out  of  all  patience  at  seeiQg  Henrietta  con^- 
tinue  to  play  the  vixen  after  all  her  grievances  had  been  redressed,  told 
her  his  mind  without  caring  for  her  rank.     In  his  brief  jonnuil  he 
notes  :-^*^  Nov.  12.    Game  to  the  <][ueen's,  where  the  king  came^  who 
fell  out  with  one  another,  and  I  afterwards  with  the  queen  on  this 
account.    I  told  her^  plainly^  that  I  should  next  day  take  leave  of  kiiig 
Charles  and  retilrn  to  France^  leaving  the  business  unfinished,  and 
should  tell  his  majesty  [Louis  XIIL]  her  brother,  and  the  queen  her 
mother^  that  it  was  all  her  fault."    This  was  the  best  way  of  settling 
Henrietta's  mind  and  afifairsi     She  had  been  told  by  he^  flattering 
retinue,  that  all  her  little  tyrannies  and  lovers'  quarrels  with  Charles 
were  entirely  becoming  to  a  4^ten$  and  what  (as  Napoleon  truly  said) 
was  far  better^  a.prett)r  woman ;  but  the  few  plain  words  of  her  father's 
comrade  informed  her  that  she  behaved  unlike  a  wife,  and  that  ha 
should  so  report  her  to  her  own  family.    And  this  honest  dealing 
secured  the  fovely  que^n  ntorly  eighteen  years  of  conjugal  happinesa, 
with  undisputed  possession  of  a  true  heart,  that  adored  her  till  it  ceased 
to  beat — a  rich  reward  for  listening  to  a  few  words  of  truth  from  a 
real  friend.    The  sagacity  of  Bassompierre  had  fathomed  the  real  cAuie 
of  Henrietta's  perverse  conduct.    &e  has  left  an  observation,  showing 
the  imptudenoe  of  her  confidences.    **  When  I  returned  home,  father 
Sancy,  to  whom  the  queen  had  written  about  our  falling  out,  came  to 
make  it  up  with  me,"  that  is^  to  bring  an  apology  for  the  queen's  doa- 
duct^  "  but  with  such  impertinences,  that  I  got  very  angry  with  him." 
But  whether  the  impertinences  originated  with  the  queen  or  her  messen- 
ger, Bassompierre  deposeth  not.    Henrietta  had,  however,  a  niost  im- 
prudent habit  of  giving  oonfidenbe  without  due  consideration ;  she  her- 
self told  madame  de  Motteville,  '*  that  her  hastiness  in  telling  her  mind 
to  all  about  her,  had  been  of  infinite  injury  to  herself  and  to  the  political 
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afiOsdrs  of  her  husbaDd.**  Bassompierre  had  returned  to  Fmnce,  taking 
with  him  thia  fjeither  Sancy,  who  certainly  always  kept  the  queen's 
mind  in  a  moat  mischievous  state  of  agitation  while  he  was  near  her. 
One  would  have  thought  that  Basaompierre's  exertions  would  have  been 
lepaid,  with  the  utmost  approbation,  by  his  own  country.  Far  from 
it;  he  had  behaved  too  honestly,  told  every  one  the  troth  too  plainly, 
and  avoided  extremes  in  his  mediatorial  capacity  too  decidedly,  to 
give  satis£Bu;tioiL  The  learned  and  dignified  king  of  England  could 
admire  the  cahn  majesty  of  this  ambassador's  reply,  when  he  asked  him, 
in  the  course  of  the  recent  dispute,  "  Whether  he  had  come  to  declare 
war  on  him  ?" — '*  I  am  not  a  herald,  to  declare  war,"  was  the  noble 
retort  of  Bassompierre,  *'but  a  marshal  of  France,  to  make  it  when 
declared."  Ev6n  the  spoiled  royal  beauty,  Henrietta,  listened  to  the 
Uunt  leproofe  of  her  old  fritod,  and  was  grateful  when  her  anger  was 
over ;  but  the  queen-mother  of  France  and  her  son,  the  young  king, 
were  enraged  because  every  article  of  the  original  marnage  treaty  was  not 
carried  into  effect,  and  Bassompierre  was  frowned  upon  at  his  own  court. 

The  metropolis  continued,  summer  after  summer,  to  be  in  an  infected 
state  with  the  plague,  and  the  royal  family  made  progresses  that  autumn 
in  search  of  salubrious  springs;  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  fashion  of 
the  continent,  where  it  had  beeome  the  custom  to  frequent  watering- 
l^aces  SEud  spas.  Laud  mentions  in  his  diary,  that  the  king  and  queen 
went  to  Wellingborough,  for  the  benefit  of  drinking  at  the  ''  red  well  *' 
there,  imd  actually  resickd  some  days  in  tents,  that  they  might  drink 
the  waters  at  the  fountain-head ;  adding  withal,  that  he  had  command 
to  attend  during  the  whole  of  the  pl'ogress^  which  in  1627  commenced  at 
Oatlands,  taking  the  "  red  well "  in  the  way  to  the  south  of  England. 
The  queen  frequented  this  strong  ChiLlyt)eate  for  several  seasons. 

Loois  XIII.,  animated  with  the  desire  of  nullifying  the  wise  toleration 
his  great  flEither  had  given  to  the  French  Protestants^  pressed  on  the 
siege  of  Bochelle,  and  war  between  England  fiuid  France  was  'the  Result. 
It  is  very  doubtftil  whether  the  modified  aif  angement  of  Henrietta's 
French  household  was  carried  into  efi^  till  aft6r  the  peace  with  France, 
since  it  is  certain  that  the  ten  Capilchin  friars  were  not  appointed  for 
her  chapel  till  yeais  after.  ^  Charlotte  de  la  Trelnouill^  lady  Strange,' 
who^  having  married  the  heir  of  Derby,  had  becotne  naturaliaed  as  an 
English  subject  and  Protestant,  filled  the  place  of  one  of  Henrietta's 
ladies  of  the  bedchambet.  The  relationship  of  this  lady  to  the  heroic 
deliverer  of  Holland^  William  prince  of  Ortu^e,  rendered  her  less  offen- 
tiTe  to  the  English  people  than  any  other  foreign  attendant  of  the  queen. 
Her  mother,  the  dudhesa  de  1ft  Tremotlille»  had  returned  to  France  a  few 
days  before  the  ambassador  departeds 

i  Its.  of  P^re  Cypriah  Gkmaclie,  one  of  those  GapochliM. 
Charlotte  de  U  TremotiiUe,  afterwvds  so  renowned  as  the  heroic  defender  of  Latham  -houses 
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Notwithstanding  the  war  with  her  country,  queen  Henrietta  enjoyed 
more  tranquillity  than  when  her  French  household  was  ahont  her.  The 
king  wrote,  on  occasion  of  the  capture  of  the  Isle  of  Rh^  to  Bucking- 
ham, who  commanded  on  that  expedition,  the  following  remarkable  post- 
script at  the  end  of  a  £uniliar  letter ;  *'  I  cannot  omit  to  tell  you,  that 
my  wife  and  I  were  never  on  better  terms ;  she,  upon  this  action  of 
yours,  showing  herself  so  bving  to  me  by  her  discretion  on  all  occasions^ 
that  it  makes  us  all  wonder  at  and  esteem  her."^  Meantime,  great 
enmity  against  king  Charles  prevailed  in  France,  originating  in  the  dis- 
missal of  Henrietta's  French  retinue,  and  the  most  sinister  reports  were 
diculated  among  the  populace,  which  were  fostered  by  the  servants  of 
the  cashiered  ofiBdals.  All  classes  of  the  French  people  thought  that 
their  beautiful  young  princess  was  the  victim  and  martyr  of  the  heretic 
king.  The  state  of  the  public  mind  in  France  caused  belief  to  be  given 
to  a  very  strange  imposture.  A  girl — ^who  was,  without  doubt,  a  mono- 
maniac—took  it  into  her  head  that  she  was  the  persecuted  queen  of 
England,  and  while  Louis  XHI.  was  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Rochelle, 
presented  herself  at  a  convent  at  Limoges,  and  claimed  the  hospitality 
of  the  nuns  as  such.  She  declared  that  she  had  fled  from  king  Charles, 
and  from  England,  because  she  was  persecuted  on  account  of  the  true 
&ith.  She  spoke  and  carried  herself  with  remarkable  dignity.  When 
she  was  questioned,  she  gave  a  very  plausible  description  of  the  English 
court,  and  of  the  great  lords  and  ladies  who  composed  the  household  of 
Henrietta  Maria.  The  good  people  of  Limoges  flocked  to  see  the  dis- 
tressed queen,  thoroughly  persuaded  of  her  identity.  Louis  XHI.  was 
exceedingly  enraged  at  what  he  considered  the  impudence  of  this  impo- 
sition— attempted  at  a  time  when  his  sister  was  in  comfort  and  pros- 
perity, surrounded  by  her  own  court.  He  sent  orders  to  the  lieutenant- 
general  of  Limoges  to  bring  the  girl  to  public  trial.  During  the  whole 
of  this  process,  the  representative  of  queen  Henrietta  abated  not  a  jot  of 
her  assumed  majesty,  answered  all  questions  with  great  presence  of 
mind  and  cleverness,  and  very  coolly  signed  her  legal  examination 
"Henriette  de  Bourbon."  She  was  condemned  to  make  the  amende 
honorable ;  that  is,  to  confess  her  delinquency,  at  the  end  of  a  public 
religious  procession,  with  a  lighted  taper  in  her  hand,  and  to  be  im- 
prisoned during  the  pleasure  of  the  king  of  France.  What  further  be- 
came of  her  is  not  known.* 

While  this  self-constituted  double  was  assuming  the  chaiacter  ef 
Henrietta  in  her  native  land,  the  queen  herself  wa^  experiencing  the 
sweet  hopes  of  maternity,  but  unfortunately  she  could  not  rest  con- 
tented without  endeavouring  to  read  the  future  destiny  both  of  her  un- 
born infant  and  herself.  The  prophetess  to  whom  she  had  recourse  on 
this  occasion  was  no  juggling  gip^y  or  sordid  witch,  but  a  high-bom  lady 
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her  ooart— one  of  the  most  eztnoidinary  characters  of  her  day.  This 
u  lady  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  the  eari  of  OBsUehaveii,  and  wife  to 
B  king's  attorney-general,  Sir  Johi|  Dayya.  The  stady  of  the  original 
riptnnl  languages,  and  a  mystical  and  fanatical  beUef  of  her  own 
nsing,  had  tamed  this  noble  dame's  brain,  so  as  to  canse  her  to 
lieve  that  a  prophetic  mantle  of  no  little  power  had  descended  upon 
r.  Under  its  influence  she  had  foretold  the  death  of  her  first  hns* 
id,  to  the  in6nite  indignation  of  Charles  I.^  How  she  ever  obtained 
leoond,  her  curious  autobiography  does  not  explain ;  regarding  her 
piiations  she  was  more  communicative.  The  idea  that  she  wss  a 
^phetess  arose  from  finding  that  the  letters  of  her  name,  twisted  into 
anagram,  might  be  read  in  this  line — BevecU^  0  Danid.  Her  pro- 
$tic  pride  was,  however,  somewhat  rebuked  by  one  of  the  king's 
vj  council,  who,  having  occasion  to  reprove  her,  in  the  Star-chamber, 
venting  some  mischievous  political  predictions,  very  wittily  attacked 
with  her  own  weapons,  by  sasuring  her  that  the  lettera  which  corn- 
ed her  name  had  not  been  rightly  construed  by  her,  for  the  real  sna- 
m  should  be  read  thus :— dame  Eleanor  Davys,  Never  bo  mad  a  ladff, 
lie  odd  dialogue  that  passed  between  her  majesty  and  the  prophetess 
est  given  in  lady  Eleanor's  own  words :  *^  About  two  years  after  the 
Tiage  of  king  Charles  L,  I  wss  waiting  on  the  queen  as  she  came  from 
IS  or  evening  service,  to  know  what  service  she  was  pleased  to  require 
a  me.  Her  first  question  was, '  Whether  she  should  ever  have  a  son  T 
iswered,  *  In  a  short  time.' "  '  The  queen  was  next  desirous  to  know 
kt  would  be  the  destiny  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  English 
.,  which  had  sailed  to  attack  her  brother's  realm,  and  relieve  the 
e  of  BocheUe.  "  I  answered,**  continued  lady  Eleanor,  **  that  the 
e  of  Buckingham  would  bring  home  little  honour,  but  his  person 
Id  return  safely,  and  that  speedily."  This  reply  gave  little  satis- 
on  to  the  duke's  enemies,  who  would  have  been  best  pleased  to 
3  beard  of  his  death.  ^  The  queen  then  returned  to  her  hopes  of  a 
and  I  showed  that  she  should  have  one,  and  that  for  a  long  time 
should  be  happy.    '  But  for  how  long  ?'  asked  the  queen.    '  For  six* 

years,'  was  my  reply.  King  Charles  coming  in  at  that  instant,  our 
^uise  was  interrupted  by  him.  '  How  now,  Isdy  Eleanor,'  said  the 
;,  *  are  not  you  the  person  who  foretold  your  husband's  death  three 
\  before  it  happened?'  to  which  his  majesty  thought  fit  to  add, '  that 
as  the  next  to  breaking  his  heart' "  And  probably  most  husbands 
be  of  the  opinion  of  Charles  I. 
Ithough  the  king  had  thus  successfully  cut  short  the  conference  with 

Eleanor,  he  could  not  prevent  the  maids  of  honour  from  crowding 
d  that  prophetess,  and  assailing  her  with  the  questions  which  their 

alljffd'B  Celebrated  Women.  The  queen'g  loa  wo»  bom  Kven  monthi  afte^ 
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royal  mistreas  had  intended  to  ask.  Lady  Eleanor  informed  these  ladies,  ''It 
was  indeed  tme  that  the  qneen  would  shortly  have  a  son,  but  it  was  no 
less  tme  that  it  would  be  bom,  christened,  and  buried,  all  in  one  day.*' 
Perhaps  this  vexatious  prophecy  was  made  on  purpose  to  {)lague  the 
king  for  his  interruption  and  sharp  reproof ;  however,  the  evil  predic- 
tion of  this  mad  gentlewoman  dwelt  on  the  mind  of  queen  Henrietta. 
Other  causes  aie  assigned  for  the  indisposition  of  the  queen  and  the  loss 
of  her  iirst-bom  ton — by  some  attributed  to  her  vehement  desire  to  eat 
some  mussels ;  although  the  utmost  research  was  made  to  procure  that 
indigestible  shell-fish,  she  was  disappointed.^  It  is  certain  that  her 
accouchement  was  hastened  by  terror,  for  two  great  dogs  were  fighting 
in  the  gallery  of  Greenwich-palace,  one  of  which,  belonging  to  lord  Dor- 
chester, made  a  snatch  at  her  majesty's  gown,  who  happened  to  be 
passing,  and  seized  and  pulled  it.'  The  queen  had  neither  physician  nor 
other  professional  aid  near  her;  and  when  her  terrified  attendants 
brought  the  good  old  woman  who  usually  officiated  at  Greenwich,  that 
functionary,  overcome  by  the  idea  of  the  exalted  rank  of  her  patient, 
•  swooned  away  with  fear  the  moment  she  approached  the  queen,  and  was 
obliged  to  be  carried  out  of  the  royal  chamber.  Amidst  the  confusion 
and  alarm  into  which  the  palace  of  Greenwich  Mras  thrown,  Henrietta 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  May  13,  1628.  A  contest  followed  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  queen's  confessor,  whether  the  heir  of  Great  Britain 
should  be  baptized  according;  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England  or 
the  church  of  Rome ;  but  the  king  carried  his  point,  -and  the  boy  was 
named  Charles  James  by  Dr.  Webb,  the  chaplain  in  attendance.  As 
the  royal  babe  had  been  bom  a  little  befoi^  its  time,  it  was  in  a  languid 
state,  and  died  the  day  of  its  birth,  an  hour  after  its  baptism,  and  was 
buried  just  before  midnight  by  Dr.  Laud. 

Not  a  little  provoked  at  the  literal  fulfilment  of  all  the  mad  lady 
Eleanor's  prophecies,  the  king  forbade  the  queen  to  consult  that  dame 
any  more  on  the  destiny  of  their  offspring.  But,  if  we  may  believe  the 
testimony  of  the  sybil  herself,  and  the  reports  of  the  day,  this  prohibition 
only  made  her  majesty  the  more  eager  for  the  forbidden  conference, 
when,  in  a  short  time  after,  she  again  had  hopes  of  maternity.  Lady 
Eleanor  plumed  herself  very  much  on  the  fulfilment  of  her  divination 
regarding  the  death  of  the  queen's  first-bom,  wad  forthwith  vented  such 
a  tirade  of  impertinent  prophecies  on  politics,  religion,  and  affairs  in 
general,  which  did  not  concern  her,  that  king  Charles,  much  annoyed  at 
her  proceedings,  sent  Mr,  Kirke,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber, 
to  complain  to  her  husband,  and  desire  him  **  to  make  her  hold  her 
tongue."  But  this  was  a  pi«ce  of  discretion  seemingly  beyond  her  own 
power  ;  neither  could  her  husband  ever  succeed  in  controlling  that  tin- 
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roly  member.  Nevertheless,  as  the  king's  dutiful  law-ofiScer,  Sir  John 
Davys  did  all  he  oould  to  impede  the  promulgation  of  his  lady^s  prophe- 
cies, by  throwing  a  large  bundle  of  them  in  manuscript  behind  the  fire. 
The  king's  messenger  proved  ^  very  unfaithful  omis,  for  after  delivering 
ioB  royal  master's  message,  he  added  a  request  on  his  own  account,  to 
know  "if  the  queen's  second  child  would  be  a  son  ?"  .  '^  And  I,"  says 
lady  Eleanor,  *'  unwilling  to  send  him  empty  away,  assured  him  of  a 
prince,  and  a  strong  child;  which  he  not  sparing  to  impart,  the  news 
was  solemnized  with  bonfires."  This  last  is  a  piece  of  perversity  almost 
too  ridiculous  for  belief  How  thoroughly  tormented  must  the  king 
have  been'  with  the  absurdity  of  his  messenger,  who,  when  sent  to  re- 
prove lady  Eleanor's  conjuring  spirit,  took  the  opportunity  of  exciting 
her  to  exercise  it  anew  by  the  request  of  the  queen. 

The  principal  circumstance  which  concerned  queen  Henrietta  regard- 
iogthe  war  with  France  was  the  &ct,  that  the  first  national  exchange  of 
prisoners  that  ever  occurred  without  payment  of  ransom  was  effected  oat 
of  consideration  to  her.  Lord  Mountjpy,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner 
at  the  siege  of  Bochelle,  having  commenced  his  treaty  for  ransom, 
Louis  Xin.  refusod  to  accept  it,  and  sent  him  and  the  other  English 
pdsoners  home  free,  as  a  present  to  his  sister  queen  Henrietta,  paying  all 
their  expenses  as  fi^r  as  Calais.^  The  courtesy  was  returned  by  Charles  J., 
and  the  incid^nt  formed  the  precedent  for  the  best  amelioiatian  of  the 
horrors  of  war  which  has  taken  place  since  the  institution  of  Ghriiitianity. 

Notwithstanding  the  king's  distress  for  money,  his  parliament  refuMng 
him  supplies  for  the  war  unless  the  bloodiest  of  the  penal  laws  against 
the  Boman  catholics  were  carried  into  operation,  he  continued  to  aaeirt 
his  important  colony  of  Vir^jm  About  the  same  time  he  founded  that 
of  Maryland,  named  after  the  queen,  who  was  called  queen  Mary  by  the 
king  and  her  court.  Fifteen  hundred  homeless  children  were  collected 
from  the  streets,  and  were  sent  by  the  king  to  help  the  colonists  of  these 
beautiful  settlements,  where  the  church  of  England  was  planted,' 
and  where  it  has  prevailed  until  this  day.  Moreover,  and  the  fact 
deserves  noting,  mo8;t  of  the  presidents  of  the  United  Slates  of  America^ 
with  the  heroic  Washington  at  their  head,  l^ave  been  natives  of  the  royal 
Stuart  colonies. 

The  sudden  death  of  Buckingham,  by  the  stroke  of  a  &natic'8  dagger, 
August,  1628,  removed  one  to  who^e  influence  the  queen  attributed  all 
the  difierences  which  had  occurred  between  herself  and  her  husband.  It 
is  certain  that  the  matrimonial  happiness  of  the  royal  pair  improved 
after  the  decease  of  this  powerful  minister.  The  queen  was  little  more 
than  eigl^teen ;  her  reason  had  not  been  cultivated,  and  her  tastes  were 
u  yet  childish.    Among  other  frivolities,  she  had  a  great  fieuicy  for 
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dwarfi,  and  was  a  noted  patroness  of  those  mannikins :  one  of  them 
proyed  something  like  an  historical  character,  and  about  this  time 
stepped  oat  of  a  oold  pie  into  her  majesty's  service.  This  incident 
oocnrred  in  one  of  the  royal  progresses,  when  Charles  and  Henrietta 
were  entertained  by  the  duchess  of  Buckingham.  The  queen  was  in- 
duced to  partake  of  a  noble  venison  pasty  in  the  centre  of  the  table  ; 
when  some  of  the  crust  was  removed,  the  little  man  Jeffrey  Hudson  rose 
out  of  the  pie,  and  hastened  to  prostrate  himself  before  her  majesty's 
plate,  entreating  to  be  taken  into  her  service.  She  was  greatly  diverted 
with  this  odd  addition  to  her  retinue,  especially  at  the  mode  of  his 
appearance.  He  was  then  but  eighteen  inches  high,  a  Gulliver  among 
the  Brobdignagians,  and  almost  as  acconiplished  a  character.  The  queen 
entertained  him  as  her  dwarf  par  exeeUence^  although,  according  to  the 
taste  of  her  era,  she  was  already  provided  with  a  pair  of  these  little 
people,  whose  marriage  was  celebrated  by  the  courtly  strains  of  Waller*^ 
Master  Jeffrey  proved  a  very  valiant  and  sensible  modicum  of  humanity, 
fit  to  be  employed  in  state  messages  of  small  import ;  for  instance,  he 
was  despatched  to  France  by  the  queen  to  escort  over  the  Channel  the 
French  Bogefemme  her  royal  mother  deemed  the  best  to  preside  over  her 
approaching  accouchement,  llie  homeward  voyage  was  disastrous :  a 
Dunkirk  privateer— po  respecter  of  persons,  captured  both  the  tage 
femme  and  master  Jeffrey,  plundered  them  of  all  the  rich  presents  they 
were  bringing  to  the  queen  from  her  mother,  Marie  de  Medicis,  and, 
what  was  worse,  detained  the*«a^e  femme  in  captivity  till  her  ofSce  was 
no  longer  needed  by  the  royal  patient. 

The  loss  of  th^  queen's  first-born  had  been  attributed  by  her  remain- 
ing French  attendants  to  some  accident  connected  with  the  rude  con- 
struction of  the  vehicles  in  which  she  took  exercise,  called  by  the 
courtesy  of  England,  coaches;  for,  however  gaudily  ornamented  the 
royal  carriages  might  be,  they  were  more  dislocating  in  their  jolting  than 
the  worst  of  the  covered  carts  of  the  present  day.  On  which  account, 
after  Henrietta  had  communicated  to  her  mother  her  hopes  that  the  loss 
of  her  first-bom'  would  be  repaired,  she  received  from  her  the  present  of 
a  wheel-chair.  In  the  letter  of  acknowledgment  written  by  Henrietta 
to  her  mother,  she  declared  that  she  meant  to  take  the  air  daily  in  it. 
Her  gratitude  likewise  overflows,  in  the  same  letter,  for  the  additional 
present  of  a  jewelled  heart,  and  the  beautiful  little  case  enclosing  it.  She 
promised  her  mother  to  hang  this  trinket  about  her  neck,  and  never  to 
part  with  it.*  Evidence  of  more  consequence  than  the  pretty  naive 
letters  of  Henrietta  exists  in  the  expression  of  the  manly  tenderness  of 

•    1  These  married  dwarft,   Mr.   and  Mn.  queen  Anne,  drawing  and  died  in  the  aervtot 

Gibson,  botti  attained  celebrity  as  miniature-  of  the  former. 

Siinters,  according  to  Granger.    They  taught  «  Be'hune  MS.,  9310,  fol.  43:  holograph. 

enrietta'8   grand-daughUir,  Mary  II.,  and  *  ib.cL,  9010,  fuL  35:  hulograiih.  U2U. 
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Charles,  who,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  mother  of  hii  q[iieen,  fiillj 
proTes  that  the  serene  atmosphere  of  ooDJngsl  ilfeetion  had  ppimanrntiy 
suooeeded  the  storms  which  had  distnrhed  his  fint  yens  of  psMifiiBtfl 
love  for  Henrietta.  Onr  long  wrote  in  FrcDdi :  his  didkn  in  that 
langiiage  is  fsr  move  el^snt  than  thai  of  his  Fsriaian-bani  paitna. 
''I  take  as  a  partioalar  ohligation,"  he  sajs  to  his  modMr-in-law/ 
**  the  care  70a  are  pleased  to  oondnne  for  the  pfcserralioo  of  jonr 
daughter's  health,  and  for  this  new  hope  whidi  God  has  hecn  pifisrid  to 
give  us,  on  which  depends  my  prosperity.  Yon  have  foond  a  tnie  cqia- 
dient  to  ohviate  the  danger  oi  ooacbes,  for  my  wife  takes  the  utmost 
pleasure  in  going  oat  in  the  heaatifol  diair  yon  hare  wbbX  her,  God  he 
thanked,  she  is  so  carefol  of  herself  that  I  need  exert  no  other  authority 
than  that  of  love.  The  sole  dispute  now  hetween  ns  heing;  wfaidi  shall 
laoqnish  the  other  hy  affection ;  eadi  deeming  the  nctory  is  gained, 
when  the  wishes  of  the  other  are  disoorered  and  fbflowed.  Both 
are  happy  when  we  can  find  occasion  to  offer  joa  ohedicnee  as  your 
children.  In  particular,  I  wish  to  show  myself  mmAmwn^^  your  very 
affectionate  son  and  servitor,  Chables." 

That  the  royal  line  should  he  continued  hy  a  Boman  eirtliolic  queen 
excited  party  rage  in  a  violent  d^ree,  and  political  psmphleta  were  pab- 
liahed  ftdl  of  reviling  epithets  against  her.  In  these  she  was  termed  **m 
danghter  of  Heth,  a  Ganaanite  and  an  iddatiess,  whose  hopes  of  prossny 
ooold  give  no  general  joy,  Gtod  having  provided  much  hetter  ior  Eng* 
land  in  the  hopeful  issue  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia  " — an  idea  which  had 
taken  possession  of  the  Calvinistic  party  in  Kngland  ptevioosly  to  the 
birth  of  Charles  II.'  He  was  horn  on  the  morning  of  May  29, 1630,  at 
the  palace  of  St.  James.  He  was  a  strong,  fine  hahe^  hut  hy  no  means 
lODarkahle  for  his  infimtine  heauty.  The  king  rode  in  great  state  that 
very  morning  to  return  thanks  for  the  hirth  of  his  heir,  and  the  safety 
of  his  queen,  at  St.  Paul's  cathedraL  Daring  the  royal  prooessioa 
a  bright  star  appeared  at  noon-day,  to  the  great  astonishment  and  admi- 
ration of  the  populace.  An  accident  so  poetical  was  immediately  seized 
hy  one  of  the  learned  gentlemen  in  the  king's  rednne.  A  Latm  epigram, 
with  the  following  elegant  translation,  was  presented  to  him,  as  a  ooo^ 
gratolation  on  the  hirth  of  the  prince : — 

«■  When  to  Fkol's^aron  the  gEatefU  Vag  drew  near, 
A  shining  ttar  did  In  the  Itesrens  appear. 
llKm  that  ooosnltfst  with  bri^i  mjUain, 
Tea  me  what  this  bright  wamderer  ^RDifies  ? 
•Now  there  is  born  a  valiant  prinoe  r  the  Weitp 

That  ehaU  edi^  the  kfaigdoBa  of  the  East.'"* 

* 

Prince  Charles  was  haptized  the  Sunday  hefbre  the  2nd  of  July,  the 
■UM  year,  **  in  the  chapel  at  St  James's,  hut  not  the  queen's  chapel,'' 

1  Beibmie  MSL,  9310,  foL  57 :  Ipologr^o. 
*Memoin  of  Henrietta  Mazia,  1171.  p.  20.  *  Ud. 
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as  one  of  the  news-letter  informants  ^  especially  notes ;  and  not  without 
reason,  for  Henrietta  Maria's  chapel  was  a  retired  apartment  in  the 
palace  fitted  up  as  a  Roman  catholic  place  of  worship.  The  ceremony  of 
the  royal  baptism  was,  for  the  first  time,  performed  in  this  country  for 
an  heir  to  the  throne  after  the  form  prescribed  in  our  book  of  Conmion- 
Prayer ;  Laud,  bishop  of  London,  dean  of  the  royal  chapel  officiated, 
assisted  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  royal  almoner.  The  sponsors  were 
the  zealous  Boman  catholic  Louis  XIII.,  his  bigoted  mother,  Marie  de 
Medicis,  and  that  Protestant  champion  the  unfortunate  Palgrave,  who 
ioined  in  answering  that  the  heir  of  Great  Britain  should  be  brought  up 
in  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  England,  which  neither  of  them  professed. 
The  duke  of  Lennox,  the  old  ostentatious  duchess  of  Bichm(md,  and  the 
marquis  of  Hamilton,  were  the  proxies  for  these  incongruous  sponsors^ 
The  duchess's  gifts  on  the  occasion  outwent  her  usual  boastful  profusion, 
for  she  presented  the  prince  with  a  jewel  worth  7,000?.  A  wet-mii-se 
from  Wales  ^  was  provided  for  the  infant,  probably  to  keep  up  the  old 
custom  and  promise  to  the  principality — that  the  first  words  of  every 
prince  of  Wales  should  be  uttered  in  Welsh.  To  this  nurse  the  ostenta- 
tious duchess  presented  a  gold  chain  Worth  2002. ;  to  the  midwife  and 
dry-nurse,  a  quantity  of  massy  plate  ;  and  each  of  the  rockers  received 
from  her  a  silver  cup,  salt,  and  a  dozen  of  spoons.  The  queen  had  with 
a  little  feminine  policy,  sent  her  own  state-carriage,  attended  by  two 
lords,  many  knights  and  gentlemen,  preceded  by  six  running  footmen 
and  drawn  by  six  horses  with  plumes  on  their  heads  and  backs,  to  fetch 
this  bountiful  dowager  to  the  christening  from  her  house  in  the  Strand. 
The  old  lady  paid  dear  for  her  seat  in  the  queen's  carriage  that  short 
distance,  for  she  gave  to  the  knights  fifty  pounds  each,  to  the  coachman 
twenty  pounds,  and  to  each  of  the  footmen  ten  pounds.  The  state 
dresses  at  this  baptism  were  white  satin  trimmed  with  crimson,  and 
crimson  silk  stockings.  The  lady  to  whom  the  personal  charge  of  the 
prince  was  committed,  was  Mrs.  Wyndham,  who,  throughout  his  life, 
had  extraordinary  influence  over  him.*    - 

The  queen  possessed  the  talent  of  writing  charming  little  letters,  for 
which  Frenchwomen  have  always  been  admired;  the  following  ooe^ 
a  holograph,  is  replete  with  the  fascination  of  playful  naivete :  it  is 
addressed  to  her  old  friend  madame  St.  George,  with  whom  she  con- 
stantly corresponded,  notwithstanding  the  uucerem^ious  dismissal  of 
that  lady  by  king  Charles.  This  letter  proves  that  Henrietta,  despite 
of  the  proverb  which  affirms  that  even  the  crows  think  their  own  nest- 
lings fair,  was  »ot  blind  to  the  fact  that  her  boy  was  a  fright.  The 
likeness  of  some  tawny  Proven9al  ancestor  of  Henri  Quatre  inust  have 
revived  in  the  person  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  the  elegant  <%arie8  I. 

*  I^etter  to  Mr.  Joseph  Mead.       2  News-letter.      ^  Clarendon  Corre^pondenoe :  Ai^odix. 
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and  &e  beantdfdl  Heoiietta  bad  no  ri^t  to  caqieel  n  plain  a  litda 
ereatnre  as  their  fint-bom.  It  is  amiaiiig  rnnwfii  to  nad  tiK  qneeo% 
description  of  the  solemn  m^ineiB  of  her  fi^hdbj  s-^ 

«  Mamib  St.  Gbobge,*  p630.] 

'*  The  husband  of  the  nniae  of  my  son  ^xd%  to  Fnnoe  aboot  some 
business  of  his  wife,  I  write  joa'  ibis  letter  by  bim,  believing  that  yoa 
will  be  very  glad  to  ask  bim  news  of  myson,  of  wbom  I  think  yoa  bsTe 
seen  the  portrait  that  I  sent  to  the  queen  my  mother.  He  is  ao  ngly, 
that  I  am  ashamed  of  him ;  bnt  bis  sijoe  and  fatneas  snppiy  the  want  of 
beaaty.  I  wish  you  conid  see  the  gadUanaoLt  for  he  has  no  cRdinaiy 
mien ;  he  is  so  serious  in  all  that  be  does,  that  I  cannot  be^  dpfwiii^g 
him  far  wiser  than  mjselfl 

^  Send  me  a  dozen  pair  of  sweet  cbamoos  gloves;  and  also  I  beg  yoa 
send  me  one  of  doeskin,  a  game  of /mcAcrMS,  one  aSptmley  and  the  roles 
of  any  species  of  games  now  in  Yogne.  I  aasore  yon,  that  if  I  do  not 
write  to  you  so  oft^i  as  I  mighty  it  is  not  becanse  I  have  left  off  losing 
yon,  bnt  becanse— I  mnst  confess  it — I  am  Tery  idle :  also  I  am  ashamed 
to  STOW  that  I  think  I  am  on  the  increase  again ;  nevertfaeleaBi  I  am  not 
yet  qnite  certain.    Adieu !  the  man  mnst  have  my  letter." 

Henrietta  wrote  another  lett^  to  her  friend  as  follows,'  when  her  boy 
was  four  months  old : — 

*'  Mamie  St.  Gsoboe, 

"  If  I  have  been  such  a  long  time  without  writing  to  you,  it  has  been 
on  account  of  the  prc^ess,  from  which  we  have  only  just  returned  a  week 
ago ;  being  far  away  from  any  opportunity  of  writing.  You  know  the 
place ;  it  is  at  Tichefield.  Now  we  are  at  Hampton-court,  where  we 
shall  stay  six  weeks.  I  think  you  have  heard  of  the  illness  of  Bantelet : 
she  has  been  very  near  death,  but  now  she  is  well  again.  As  for  me,  I 
am  in  very  good  health,  which  is  no  small  matter,  for  more  than  half 
fte  people  in  the  house  have  been  ill  of  a  new  sort  of  fever  which  is  pre- 
valent here.  If  my  son  knew  how  to  talk,  he  would  send  you  his  com- 
pliments. He  is  so  fat  and  so  tall,  that  he  is  taken  for  a  year  old,  and 
he  is  only  four  months.  His  teeth  are  already  beginning  to  oome.  I 
win  send  you  his  portrait  as  soon  as  he  is  a  little  fsiirer,  for  at  present  he 
is  ao  dark  that  I  am  ashamed  of  him. 

"  I  have  ordered  Piu  to  be  written,  to  learn  whether  he  is  willing  to 
lettim  to  England  for  my  service,  but  only  to  make  my  petticoat  bodices. 
^  ^  you  to  speak  to  Germain,  for  it  is  him  whom  I  commanded  to 
write  to  him,  and  learn  what  answer  he  has  had.  I  also  entreat  that 
you  would  yourself  speak  to  Piu,  or  write  to  him,  that  it  is  only  con- 

*Iiiedtted   letter,   Imperial   Library.   St.        >  Bethnne  MS.,  929d,  fol.  6.    Blb.duBoi: 
retersbuT^,    by   fiivour    of    hi«    imperial     holugraph,  French. 
o»«J*«ty,  the  late  emperor  of  RuseJa. 
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oeming  my  bodices.  Shoald  he  raise  any  difficulty  about  it,  say  that  if 
he  will  take  a  voyage  and  make  me  only  one,  he  may  return  and  make 
them  afterwards  at  Paris :  that  which  you  sent  me  last  is  so  heavy  and 
narrow,  that  I  hjave  not  been  able  to  put  it  on.  I  have  still  my  velvet 
one,  the  same  which  I  had  two  years  ago ;  but  it  has  got  so  short  for  me 
and  so  worn,  that  I  have  great  want  of  another. 

**  I  entreat  you  to  answer  me  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  believe  that  I 
shall  never  forget  you,  as  you  will  find  by  the  results.  Praying  God  to 
hold  you  in  his  holy  keeping,  **  Henbiette  Maioe.'* 

The  third  note  occurred  just  before  the  birth  of  the  princess  royul : — 

Queen  Henbietta  Mabia  to  Madahe  St.  Geobge.^ 

"  Mamie  St.  Geoboe, 
'*  Barbereau  having  asked  leave  to  go  to  France  for  his  particular 
affairs,  I  would  not  let  him  depart  without  assuring  you  of  the  continua- 
tion of  my  friendship,  and  also  to  complain  a  little,  that  I  have  been  so 
long  without  hearing  news  of  you.  I  know  well  you  may  retort  the 
same  thing,  butr  at  this  time  I  am  out  of  London,  and  have  no  oppor- 
tunities ;  also,  I  am  not  a  little  incommoded  with  my  size,  which  ren- 
ders me  indolent  But  assure  yourself  that  I  fail  not  to  remember  yon 
on  all  occasions^  and  that  I  hope  you  will  always  find  me 

'*  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Henbiette  Mabie,  R. 

'*  Make  my  commendations  to  my  niece,^  I  am  having  the  portraits 
of  my  children  and  of  myself  done,  which  I  shall  send  to  you  very  soon.*  * 

The  queen  gave  birth  to  her  eldest  daughter  at  St.  JamesVpalace, 
November  4, 1631 ;  this  infiemt  was  baptized  Mary  by  Dr.  Laud,  in  St.' 
James's  chapel.  The  queen  committed  the  little  princess  to  the  care  of 
Katharine  lady  Stanhope,  who  served  her  with  the  most  attached  fidelity 
through  life. 

When  Charles  could  no  longer  delay  his  Scottish  coronation,  the 
queen  was  invited  to  share  this  northern  inauguration,  which  she  as 
firmly  refused  as  she  did  the  ceremony  of  the  English  consecration, 
and  suffered  her  husband  to  depart  on  his  progress  alone.  It  is  here 
necessary  to  mention,  that  the  attachment  of  Charles  I.  to  domestic 

>  Imperial  Library,  St  Petersbnrgh:  In-  mademoiselle  deMontpensier,  and  di«dleaTiiig 

edited  MS.  several  little  cbildrea     Her  pupil  gives  a 

s  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  the  eldest  very  touching  account  of  the  manner  in  whidi 
daughter  of  ner  brother  Gaston,  duke  of  she  g»ve  them  her  last  blessing  on  her  death- 
Orleans.  I'he  beautiful  madame  de  St.  bed.  She  begged  mademoiselle  de  Montpen- 
Greorge.  who  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  sier  to  permit  her  to  include  her  in  it.  The 
historical  comedy  of  the  dismissal  of  queen  princess  received  this  blessing  kneeling,  and 
Henrietta's  French  suite,  was  the  wife  of  a  weeping  passionately.  Madiime  de  Sl  George 
noblft^f  the  house  of  Clermt»nt-Amboise.  expired  a  quarter  of  an  hour  arfterwarriK 
After  her  return  from  England,  madame  de  Thi.<(  dear  friend  of  queen  lleiuiutta  dkd 
6l  George  was  appointed  state-goveniess  to  February  13, 1642. 
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life  had  caused  him  to  neglect  the  royal  duty  of  ooeanonal  piogiCM 
towards  distant  portions  of  his  dominionB.  Queen  Eliabeth  had  carried 
this  usage  to  an  ahose ;  yet,  if  we  closely  trace  the  causes  (ji  her  popa- 
larity,  it  will  be  fonnd  that  it  owed  mnch  to  her  progressfls.  King 
Charles  probacy  considered  that  the  qneen's  religion  excited  unpleasant 
remarks  if  she  visited  the  Protestant  magnates  of  the  land,  and  the 
foiioos  jealousy  of  the  whole  oommnnity  if  she  yisited  any  of  the  old 
fioman  catholic  families.  Scotland  had  been  suffering  all  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  absenteeism  since  the  union  of  the  kii^doms,  and  these  were 
never  alleviated  by  the  drcolation  of  a  portion  of  the  royal  revoiue  in 
that  direction.  Assuredly,  the  Stuarts  had  little  reason,  since  the  Gowiy 
conspiracy,  to  be  forward  in  paying  a  visit  unarmed  to  one  of  ihdr 
northern  lords.  The  extreme  poverty  of  the  crown,  owing  to  the  refusal 
of  the  parliament  of  Charles  to  grant  him  the  usual  tonnage  and  poundage 
unless  he  put  in  force  the  penal  laws  against  the  condemned  Boman 
catholic  priests,  had  limited  his  expenses  to  the  most  rigid  economy, 
and  royal  progresses  cannot  be  made  without  a  certain  degree  oi  loyid 
expenditure. 

The  following  occurrence,  which  took  plaoe  In  September  1632,  hi« 
creased  the  unpopularity  of  the  queen  to  an  alarming  degree.  ''On 
Friday,  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  her  majesty,  with  her  own  hands, 
helped  to  lay  the  two  first  square  ccmer-stones,  with  a  silver  plate  of 
equal  dimeneions  between  them,  in  the  fonndatioQ  of  her  Capuchin's 
dinrch,  intended  to  be  built  in  the  tennis  court-yard  of  Somerset-house ; 
vbich  stones,  in  the  presence  of  upwards  of  2,000  persons,  were  conse- 
crated with  great  ceremony.  There  was  engraven  upon  the  upper  part  of 
that  plate  the  portraits  of  their  majesties  as  founders,  and  of  the  Capo- 
chins  as  consecrators."  ^  Another  chapel  for  the  queen  was  commenced 
at  St  James's.  The  service  of  the  Boman-cathohc  church  was,  in  the 
course  of  about  two  years,  celebrated  at  these  chapdb  with  a  splendour 
and  publicity  most  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  Charles  I.  The  ap- 
proachmg  revolution  ripened  and  strengthened  as  these  establishments 
for  the  Boman  catholic  church  approached  completion ;  at  the  same  time, 
tiie  personal  libeU  on  the  queen  became  frequent  and  furious.  The 
owrt  kept  a  dull  Christmas,  on  aeooimt  of  the  indisposition  of  the  queen, 
^ich  confined  her  to  her  chamber  at  Whitehall  Bhe  was  convalescent 
>  day  or  two  after  the  new  year ;  and  to  make  amends,  she  invited  the 
king  and  his  courtien  to  Twelfth-night  revels  at  Somerset-house.  The 
efe^t  dramatic  poem  of  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  by  Fletcher,  was 
•cted  before  their  majesties  on  this  occasion  Jby  the  king's  players,  the 
queen  having  presented  them  with  the  dresses  in  which  she  and  her 
ladies  had  performed  a  pastoral  the  year  before.' 

lAZ^T^    neira-letten;     ElUs^    Orighial        '  Warton's    History    of    loetry.      Tbil 
■'tten.  new  Mriei;  obecura  poMsge  Is  tb«  oolj  labUuioe  pAnUle) 
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The  attachment  of  Charles  L  to  the  church  of  England  occasioned  his 
attempt  to  establish  it  in  his  northern  kingdom.  This  CiEital  step  appears 
to  be  connected  with  his  Scottish  coronation.  Henrietta  remained  at 
Greenwieh-palace  4uring  the  king's  absence  in  Scotland ;  it  was  the  first 
separation  which  had  occurred  between  the  royal  pair.  Charlee  showed 
no  little  impatience  at  its  duration ;  he  hurried  the  latter  part  of  hia 
journey  of  return^  and  to  avoid  entering  the  metropolis,  lest  he  should  be 
delayed  by  tedic^us  greetings,  he  rode  across  the  country  almost  alone 
from  Waltham-cross  to  Blackwall^  where  he  was  ferried  over  the  river  to 
Greenwich,  and  gsLve  his  queen  a  loving  surprise.  The  queen's  situation 
probably  occasioned  the  homeward  haste  of  the  king.  Within  a  few 
weeks  of  his  return  was  bom,  at  St.  James's-palace,  their  second  scm, 
October  IV  1633;  The  child  was  baptiitod  in  St.  James's-chapel  by 
the  name  of  James,  in  memory  of  his  grand£ekther,  James  L  The  new 
archbishop,  Laudj  of  Canterbury,  officiated  on  this  occasion.  Charles  I., 
according  to  the  dustom  of  the  royal  family  of  England  since  the  aooes- 
sion  of  the  line  of  York,  Created  the  Child  diike  of  York.  The  queen 
committed  him  to  the  care  of  lady  Dorset.  His  infantine  beauty,  and 
£Eur  and  blooming  complexion^  somewhat  atoned  to  his  mother  for  the 
ugliness  of  his  elder  brother:  he  was  her  best-beloved  son.^  King 
Charles  destined  him  for  the  marine  service  of  his  country,  and  cansed 
his  education  to  tend  to  everythii^  naval.  He  was  named  lord  high- 
admiral  in  his  in&nCy,  and  the  fleets  of  England  sailed  under  his  flag. 
No  one  Could  at  that  time  tell  that  he  was  to  be  one  df  the  greatest 
naval  warriors  the  British  islands  ever  produced^ 

The  queen's  name  was  involved,  about  this  time^  in  a  desperate 
quarrel  which  took  place  between  lord  Holland  and  the  residetit  ilmbas- 
sador  at  Paris,  lord  Weston^  The  dispute  merely  related  to  ft>me  letters 
which  the  queen  had  written  to  her  mother  and  relatives  in  France. 
Lord  Holland  had  undertaken  to  convey  them ;  but  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  ambassador,  who  sent  them  to  the  king.  Great 
jealousy  existed  regarding  the  queen's  correspondence  with  iPrance,  espe- 
cially on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  king  justified  the  prodeediDge  of 
lord  Weston,  and  placed  lord  Holland  under  arrest,  for  offering  "  to  fight 
the  ambassador  to  the  death."  The  vague  scandals  regarding  the  qneen 
and  lord  Holland  have  misrepresented  this  circumstance.'  It  was  ahnost 
the  last  difference  that  ruffled  the  wedded  happiness  of  the  royal  pair, 

to  the  custom  of  the  French  coart    The     niece  mademoiaeUA  de  MoatpeiiBier,  in  ho* 

actors  of  the  khig^s  Uireatre  at  Paris  were     Memoirs. 

alwsjra  presented  with  the  old  court-dresses ;        *  Howell,  in  one  cf  his  letters,  menttons  tfie 


a  custom  which  contributed,  for  two  oen-  circumstance  as  it  really  was,  and  adds,  "! 

turies,  to  keep  the  theatres  of  Europe  in  lord  of  Holland  takes  this  in  such  scorn,  that 

tiie  tnoBt  absurd  contradiction  of  historical  he  has  defied  lord  Weston,  and  demanded  titke 

costume.  combat  of  him  since  his  return*  for  which  b« 


1  Autograph  Memoirs  of  James  U.  Evelyn.    Js  confined  to  his  house  at  Kensington.** 
iatory  always  quotes  Oct.  13.  .---...., 

*  Such  was  the  assertion  of  the  qpeen's 
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for  during  their  fature  years,  the  fondest  attachment  snoceeded  to  the 
gosty  passion  which  prompted  them  to  a  series  of  lovers'  quarrels  in  the 
first  days  of  their  marriage.  An  increasing  and  lovely  family  cemented 
their  conjugal  nnion.  Henrietta  was  a  fond  mother,  and  devoted  much 
of  her  time  to  her  nursery.  Occasionally  her  divine  voice  was  heard 
singing  to  her  infant  as  she  lulled  it  in  her  arms,  filling  the  magnificent 
galleries  of  Whitehall  with  its  rich  cadences.  Queenly  etiquette  pre- 
vented her  from  enchanting  listeners  with  its  melody  at  other  times. 

Sometimes  little  flaws  of  anger  overclouded  the  serenity  of  her  temper, 
which  all  her  countrywomen  mention  as  usually  a  very  happy  one. 
Dean  Swift,  in  his  history  of  his  own  times,  makes  a  malicious  use  of 
the  following  anecdote,  which  he  only  has  preserved ;  but  it  was  no  great 
oime^  either  on  the  side  of  Charles  or  Henrietta :-— '*  Charles  I.,  in  gal- 
lantry to  his  queen,'  thought  one  day  to  surprise  her  with  the  present  of 
a  diamond  brooch ;  and,  fastening  it  to  her  bosom  with  his  own  hand, 
he  awkwardly  wounded  her  with  the  prang  so  deeply,  that  she  snatched 
the  jewel  from  her  bosom  and  flung  it  on  the  ground.  The  king  looked 
slarmed  and  confounded,  and  turned  pale,  which  he  never  was  seen  to  do 
in  his  worst  nusfortunes."  Then  fc^ows  a  long  tirade  against  the 
Qzorions&esB  of  the  king,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  cyidcal  dean,  was 
the  deepest  of  crimes.  Charles's  enemies  were  wofuily  at  a  loss  to 
diseover  hia  personal  faults,  when  forced  to  place  this  at  the  head  of  the 
list 


CHAPTER  II. 


Af  the  etxxsh  when  Henrietta  M&ria  was  apostrophisted  by  the  most 
popular  poet  of  her  day  as 

"  Great  OlorlaDa  I  bright  Gloriana  I 
Fair  as  h^  heaven  la,  and  fertile  as  earth  1*^ 

>he  had  been  heard  to  consider  herself  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world 
—happy  as  wife,  mother,  and  queen.^  All  was  peaceful  at  this  juncture ; 
the  discontents  of  the  English  people  whilst  Charles  I.  governed  without 
a  parliament,  were  hushed  in  grim  repose :  it  was  a  repose  like  the  lull 
of  the  winds  before  the  burst  of  the  typhoon,  but  she  knew  it  not. 

Henrietta  Maria  was  not  only  the  queen,  but  the  beauty  of  the 
British  court  She  had,  about  the  year  1633,  attained  the  perfection  of 
her  (diamis  in  face  and  figure  ;  she  was  the  theme  of  every  poet,  the  star 
of  all  beholders.  The  moral  life  of  Charles  L,  his  conjugal  attachment 
to  his  queen,  and  the  refined  tastes  of  both,  gave  the  court  a  degree  of 
Furity  and  el^ance  till  then  unknown.    Edmund  Waller,  a  kinsman 

>  Madattle  <te  Motteville  often  repeats  this  saylog  of  qoeen  Henrietta. 
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of  the  Cromwell  family,  w&o  were  all,  save  one,  loyal  gentlemen, ^exer- 
cised his  poetic  talents  as  honorary  poet-lanreate.  His  polished  stanzas- 
descriptive  of  the  heauty  of  the  queen,  are  now  more  vslaable  for  Uieb 
historical  allusions  than  for  their  poetic  merit 

*  Os  THE  Queen's  Postbait  by  Yaiidtkb. 

"  Well  fare  the  hand,  which  to  onr  humble  sight 
Presents  that  beauty,  which  the  dasitUng  light 
Of  royal  q>lendonr  hides  fh>in  weaker  ^es, 

And  all  aooeas,  aaye  by  this  art,  denies. 

.  •  •  •  • 

rhe  gradons  image,  seeming  to  give  leave, 

Fropitioas  stands,  vouchsafing  to  be  seen 

And  by  onr  Muse  saluted.    Mighty  queen ! 

In  whom  the  extremes  of  power  and  beauty  mov« — 

The  queen  of  Britain  and  the  queen  of  love  I" 

In  the  Vandyke-room  at  Windsor-castle  are  four  portraits  of  Henrietta, 
one  of  which  probably  inspired  the  foregoing  verses.  Three  of  these 
paintings  are  full  lengths.  In  the  first,  the  queen  is  evidently  a  girl  in 
her  teens;  the  features  are  very  delicate  and  pretty,  with  a  pale,  clear 
complexion,  beautiful  dark  eyes,  and  chestnut  hair  :  her  form  is  slight 
and  exquisitely  graceful.  She  is  dressed  in  white  satin ;  the  bodice  of 
her  dress  is  nearly  high,  with  a  large  falling  collar  trimmed  with  points. 
The  bodice  is  made  tight  to  her  form,  closed  in  front  with  bows  of 
cherry-coloured  ribbon,  and  is  finished  from  the  waist  with  several  large 
tabs  richly  embroidered :  the  sleeves  are  very  full,  and  descend  to  the 
elbows,  where  they  are  confined  by  ruffles.  One  arm  is  encircled  with  a 
narrow  black  bracelet,  the  other  with  one  of  costly  gems.  She  wears  a 
string  of  pear-shaped  pearls  about  her  neck  :  a  red  riband,  twisted  with 
pearls,  is  placed  carelessly  among  her  hair  at  the  back  of  her  head.  She 
stands  by  a  table,  and  her  hand  rests  on  two  red  roses,  which  are  placed 
near  the  crown. 

One  of  Vandyke's  most  magnifieent  paintings  represents  queen  Hen- 
rietta in  the  same  piece  with  the  king  her  husband,  and  their  two  eldest 
sops,  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  Henrietta  and  Charles  I.  are  seated  in 
chairs  of  state ;  she  has  her  infant  in  her  arms,  whrm  she  holds  witli 
peculiar  grace,  but  bestows  her  attention  on  the  pnac<>  of  Wales,  who  is 
standing  by  the  king,  with  his  little  hand  caressingly  placed  on  the  royal 
fiEtther's  knee.  Two  small  dogs  are  in  the  foreground,  between  the  king 
and  queen :  one  sits  at  the  king's  foot,  the  other  stands  up,  with  its  paws 
on  the  queen's  dress,  looking  at  the  baby  in  her  arms,  whose  attention  it 
has  attracted.  The  infant  is  about  six  months  old,  black-eyed  and 
intelligent ;  he  is  dressed  in  baby-costume  of  the  present  day,  in  long 
white  drapery*  but  has  no  border  to  the  droll  little  cap.  The  appeaiance 
of  the  queen  is  maternal,  yet  she  has  an  air  of  rare  and  sadness.  Her 
hair  is  confined  with  a  string  of  large  round  pearls ;  a  cross  adorns  her 
bosom.    Her  dress  is  of  rich  brown  brocade,  with  very  full  lace  ruffles^ 
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and  the  graceful  little  cape  called,  in  the  modem  vocabulary  of  costume, 
a  berthe,  falls  over  the  bodice,  which  is  finished  round  the  bosom  and  at 
the  waist  with  a  purple  band.  King  Charles  is  very  handsome,  graceful, 
and  chivalric.  He  wears  the  collar  and  star  of  the  Garter,  with  a  re;;al 
dress  of  purple  velvet  slashed  with  white  satin,  a  Vandyke  collar,  and 
white  satin  shoes  with  enormous  rosettes.  The  diadems,  both  of  the 
king  and  queen,  are  placed  on  a  small  round  table.  Windsor-castle 
appears  in  the  background.^ 

To  turn  from  the  characteristics  of  Henrietta  perpetuated  by  the 
pencil  to  those  effected  by  the  pen,  we  must  quote  the  lines  of  Waller, 
ifiscribed  to  The  lady  who  could  do  anything  hut  deep  when  she  chose. 
In  this  elegant  little  poem  he  has  personified  Sleep,  who,  in  the  first 
pecBon,  is  supposed  thus  to  address  the  queen : ' — 

*  My  charge  it  is  thoee  langnois  to  repair, 
Which  nature  lieels  from  Borrow,  toil,  and  core ; 
Best  to  the  llmbB,  and  quiet  I  confer 
On  troubled  minds,  but  nought  can  add  to  her 
Whom  heaven  and  her  transcendent  charms  have  placed 
Above  those  ills  which  wretdied  mortals  taste. 

Yet,  as  her  earnest  wish  invokes  my  power, 
I  sbaU  no  more  decUne  that  sacred  bower 

Where  Gloriana,  the  great  mibtress,  lies ; 

But^  gently  fanning  thuse  victorisns  eyes. 
Charm  all  the  senses,  till  the  joyful  sun. 

Without  a  rival,  half  bis  coarse  has  run. 

Who,  while  my  hand  that  fairer  light  confines. 
May  boast  himself  the  fairest  thing  that  shines." 

If  the  queen  could  have  been  deceived  out  of  a  sense  of  her  mortality 
by  such  stanzas  as  these,  the  time  was  fast  approaching  which  would 
show  that  she  was  in  nowiue  distinguished  above  other  sojourners  in  this 
world  of  trouble,  save  by  the  pressure  of  a  heavier  weight  of  woe ;  her 
iosomnolency,  which  was  adroitly  turned  into  compliment  by  the  poetical 
adulator,  was  probably  induced  by  the  prognostics  of  the  approaching 
political  storm. 

Queen  Henrietta  had  made  such  slow  progress  in  the  English  language 
in  the  first  years  of  her  marriage,  that  her  deficiencies,  in  1G33,  became 
a  matter  of  serious  consideration.  Previously,  Charles  I.,  among  other 
Rasons  for  dismissing  her  French  household,  had  written  to  her  motlier 
tbat  his  queen  obstinately  refused  to  learn  the  English  tongue;  this 
firalt  was  so  sedulously  mended  in  subsequent  years,  that  English  became 
the  mother-tengue  of  her  children,  for  her  sons  could  not  express  them- 
aelves  in  French  when  they  were  resident  in  Paris.  Madame  de  Motte- 
▼ille  likewise  conjplains  that  queen  Henrietta  had,   in  her  constant 

'  Very  similar  to  this  picture  Is  the  noble        *  It   was   probub)y    Introduced   in   smo^ 
ptinting  of  the  family  group,  hy  Vandyke,  in     mitsqcc. 
tttt ktate drawing-room  ai  i^amiMth-puiace. 

VOL.  IV.  O 
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practice  of  Englisb,  forgotten  the  delicate  idioms  of  her  native  language. 
Mr»  Wingate,  a  learned  barrister  of  Grray's-inn,  was,  in  1633,  appointed 
her  majesty's  tutor,  and  to  facilitate  her  acquisition  of  English,  that 
she   might    practise    enunciation,    a    masque,    called     the    Queen's 
Pastoral,  was  acted  at  Whitehall.     The  part  destined  for  the  queen 
to  learn  by   rote  was    so    unmercifully  long,  that  she  complained 
piteously  to  her  ladies  of  the  labour  of  learning  it,  and  said  '*  that  it 
was  as  long  as  a  whole  play."  The  parts  of  her  ladies  were  also  heavy,  so 
*  that  the  Queen's  Pastoral  took  eight  hours  ip  the  performance !     Th« 
piece  possessed  no  literary  merit  It  was  from  the  pen  of  Walter  Montague, 
the  second  son  of  the  earl  of  Manchester,  who  finished  life  as  an  ascetic 
priest  and  the  queen's  grand  almoner,  of  whom  there  will  be  much  tu 
say  hereafter.    He  was  in  youth  a  gay  gallant  of  the  court,  little  antici- 
pating his  own  transformation.    Ben  Jonson  was  usually  the  poet  of  the 
courtly  masques  ;  unfortunately  for  the  queen,  he  and  Inigo  Jones  had 
had  a  furious  quarrel  regarding  their  merits  as  poet  or  designer   of 
masques,  and  on  this  account  the  Queen's  Pastoral  had  been  furnished 
with  words  by  Montague.     It  was  the  part  that  the  queen  took  in 
this    luckless  pastoral  which  called  forth  the  furious    vituperations 
of  master  Prynne    in    his   Histriomastix,  yet  it  was  only  for    her 
mjjesty's  private  exercise  in  her  own  courtly  circles.     In  honour  of 
the  birth  of  the  second  English  prince,  and  to  show  how  little  they 
participated  in  the  illiberal  attacks  of  the  agitator,  Prynne,  the  queen 
was  invited,  by  the  gentlemen  of  Lincoln*s4nn  and  of  the  Temple,  to 
a  splendid  masque  and  ballet,  given  at  their  charge.^ 

The  LincolnVinn  and  Temple  masques  lasted  three  days ;  they  put 
the  majority  of  the  people  into  an  ecstacy  of  good-humour,  and,  for 
awhile,  contributed  to  soften  the  sour  and  acrid  temper  of  the  times. 
These  outward  glories  were,  notwithstanding,  chequered  with  dark 
indications  of  approaching  troubles :  a  concealed  volcano  was  glowiAg 
beneath  the  feet  of  those  who  gaily  trod  the  courtly  measures  in  the 
el^nt  and  really  harmless  ballets,  which  rendered  still  more  furious  the 
fanaticism  of  Prynne  and  his  coadjutors.  The  brutal  attack  of  Prynne 
on  the  queeU)  in  his  Histriomastix,  drew  down  on  him  the  vengeanoe  of 
Charles  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  his  former  character,  though 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  law  at  that  time  in  force,  ameliorated 
as  it  was  from  the  more  cnlel  laws  of  Henry  VIII.,  practised  in  the 
reigns  of  his  daughters.    No  one  commented  on  the  conduct  of  Prynne 

1  It  is  a  curious  circumstanoe,  that  the  loiiau.    Hyde  and  Wbitelock  were  the  gaycut 

leaders  in  these  stately  reveis  vren  two  gen-  and  handsomert  gentlemen  of  the  Temple  and 

tiemen.  who  afterwards  became  the  two  most  linooln's-inn.    These  magnifioent  entertain* 

celebrated   8tut^>8meD-l^ali8t8  of  their  era,  ments  to  the  queen  coat  the  inns  of  cuint 

but  of  different  parties.    Edward  Hyde,  after*  22,000L,  and  though  the  puritans  of  the  Inn 

wards  lord  Clarendon,  lord  chancellor  and  made  complaint  oonoemmg  the  waste  and 

royalist    historian;     the   other,    Bnlstrode  eztravaffance  of  the  outlay,  yet  these  rkfa 

Wliiipliick,  lord  ke«  per  (appointed  by  the  par-  societies  did  much  good  by  dispetkiiMg  putt  of 

liSfnoBi^k  and  afterwarcu  parliaoientary  lii»>  tbek  wealUk 
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with  more  tene  severity  than  that  honest  but  mistaken  fanatic  himsel£ 
It  is  well  to  conclude  the  sabject  with  his  own  words,  which  he  wrote 
when  he  was  keeper  of  the  reooids  in  the  Tower  after  the  accession  of 
Gbarles  II. :  *'  King  Charles  ought  to  have  taken  my  head,  when  he  took 
my  ears.''  It  is  to  Henrietta's  great  credit  that  she  did  all  in  her  power 
to  save  Prynne  from  the  infliction  of  the  pillory,  and  the  consequent 
kw  of  his  ears,  which  was  part  of  that  barbarous  and  disgusting  punish- 
ment.' Her  conduct  is  borne  witness  to  by  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  her  .husband  and  family,  Edmund  Ludlow  himself,  who  thus  speaks  of 
it:  "Though  que^i  Henrietta  Maria  (which  deserves  honourable  men- 
tion, and  she  shall  have  it),  earnestly  interceded  with  the  bigoted,  cruel, 
and  merciless  king  (he  shall  have  that  too,  doctor,  lor  he  was  a  tyrant), 
to  remit  its  execution,  yet  on  the  7th  and  10th  of  May  [1634]  it  was 
executed  with  great  rigour.** ' 

The  queen's  £Eivourite  residences  woe  Somerset-house,  St.  James's- 
pdace,  and  the  palace  of  Woodstock.  Her  partiality  to  these  palaces 
vas  principally  induced  by  the  &cilitie8  they  presented  for  the  Roman 
atholic  worship.  Somerset-house  was  settled  on  her  as  her  dower- 
palaoe,  in  case  of  widowhood,  and  this  was  peculiarly  her  private  resi- 
<ience ;  St.  James's  was  her  family  abode,  and  the  habitation  of  her 
cbildren  when  they  were  in  London :  in  each  of  these  residences  she  had 
chapels  and  lodgipgs  for  her  twelve  Capuchin  almoners.  Woodstock  was 
her  &vonrite  country  palace,  and  here  is  a  graphic  sketch  of  that  seat  of  the 
flantagenets  as  then  existing :  **  We  found  that  famous  court  and  princely 
palace,  Woodstock,  ancient,  strong,  and  iqagnificent,  situated  on  a  &ir  hill. 
We  entered  into  the  first  spacious  court  through  a  large,  strong  gate-house, 
where  the  she-keeper  of  that  royal  castle  commanded  her  daughter,  a 
pretty  modeist  maiden,  to  be  my  guide.  So  up  we  mounted  many  fine 
steps  of  freestone,  at  the  further  side  of  tlie  great  court,  into  a  spacious 
church-like  hall,  with  two  fair  aisles,  with  six  pillars  white  and  large 
parting  either  aisle,  with  rich  tapestry  hangings  at  the  upper  end  thereof, 
in  which  was  wrought  the  story  of  the  wild  boar.  On  the  left  hand  of 
the  hall  we  entered  a  stately  rich  chapel,  with  seven  round  arches ;  with 
eight  little  windows  above  the  arches,  and  fifteen  in  them.  A  curious 
font  there  is  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  all  the  roof  is  most  admirably 
vrou^t ;  tmd  having  performed  my  devotions  in  that  princely  chapel,  I 
nimbly  ascended  vrith  my  guide  into  the  guard-chamber.  By  this 
means  oar  entrance  was  free  and  uninterrupted  into  the  pre^nce- 

1  Tkb  panidmMDt  was  still  part  of  the  *  Lingard.    Likewise  the  lettor  f^om  gene- 

Inr  of  the  land  in  the  reign  of  queen  Aone^  ral   Ludlow   to  Dr.   HoUingsworth,   dated 

Md  was  ODdared  bj  the  author  of  Bobinaon  Janaaiy  30  (anniversary  of  Charles  L's  death), 

Ghuoe,  Itar  some  iwlnted  reflection  on  the  1690.    Edmond  Ludlow'b  apolosy  for  telling 

Mnq|A  parUaokaats  nit  that  era.    It  is  hate-  the  truth  is  characteristic ;  we  t£ank  him  fur 

hQj  allMed  to  by  Pope  in  his  line—  it,  let  the  motive  for  reveaJing  it  be  whatevei 

•l^vlMi^  on  Ugh  vtooduiMbddMd  Defoe.         ^^°^' 
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chamber,  and  the  privy-chambei*  that  looks  over  the  tennis-court,  the 
withdrawing-chamber  and  the  bedchamber,  both  of  which  have  their 
sweet  prospect  over  the  privy-garden.  .  After  which  I  presumed  to  rest 
myself  in  the  waiters'  chamber ;  and  after  a  small  time  of  reposing  to 
refresh  ourselves,  she  conducted  me,  crossing  the  privy-chamber,  into 
the  queen's  bedchamber,  where  our  late  renowned  queen  [Elizabeth] 
was  kept  prisoner.  There  are  withdrawing,  privy,  presence,  and  guard- 
chambers  for  her  majesty  queen  Henrietta  Maria.  Out  of  the  wardrobe- 
court  we  come  into  a  fair  hall  for  her  majesty's  guard.  There  is  also  a 
council-chambei"  curiously  arched,  and  a  neat  chapel  by  it,  where  queen 
Henrietta  Maria  hears  mass,  and  divers  other  fair  and  lai^e  rooms  for  the 
nobility  and  officers  of  the  court.  On  the  large  high  leads  of  the  goodly 
and  fair  gate-house  I  had  a  full  prospect  of  the  great  and  spacious  walled 
park,  and  the  brave  lawns  and  waters  of  the  neat  and  fair-built  lodge  for 
his  majesty's  chief  ranger  to  inhabit,  sweetly  seated  on  a  hill  near  this 
sumptuous  court.  One  thing  more  I  desired  my  fair  and  willing  goidd 
to  conduct  me  to,  near  this  place— the  labyrinth,  where  the  fair  lady 
was  surprised  by  a  clue  of  silk.  I  found  nothing  in  this  bower  but  ruins 
of  many  strong  and  strange  winding  walls  and  turnings,  and  a  dainty 
clear-paved  well,  wherein  this  beautiful  creature  did  use  to  bathe 
herself."  i 

While  Waller's  lyrics  were  doing  their  best  to  hymn  the  queen  into 
immortality,  Vandyke's  glorious  pencil  was  illustrating  her  personal 
graces,  and  Inigo  Jones's  devising  the  scenery  of  the  amusements  of  he* 
picturesque  court.  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher  wi'ote  dramatic 
poems,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the  queen  in  our  langiuige.  Her 
majesty  often  took  a  part  in  these  diversions,  but  much  less  publicly 
than  her  predecessors.  Thd>.  royal  taste  for  these  elegant  amusements 
caused  the  great  nobility  to  dispense  the  superfluity  of  their  incomes  in 
encouragement  of  the  fine  arts.  When  their  majesties  paid  visits  in 
their  progresses,  it  was  the  fashion  for  their  noble  hosts  to  engage  some 
poet  to  compose  a  dramatic  entertainment  for  their  amusement.  Such 
was  the  case  when  the  earl  of  Newcastle  received  the  royal  pair  at  his 
castle  of  Bolaover,  in  Derbyshire.*  On  this  occasion 'he  obtained  the 
assistance  of  Ben  Jonson  to  write  the  verses  which  formed  part  of  their 
majesties'  entertainment.  So  much  pleased  were  the  royal  pair  at  the 
literary  taste  of  the  earl  and  his  loyal  hospitalities  at  Bolsover,  that  they 
iagreed  in  the  appointment  of  Newcastle  as  governor  to  Charles  prince 
of  Wales. 

The  queen  brought  into  the  world,  at  St.  James's,  January  28, 1635, 
her  second  daughter.  The  states  of  Holland  sent  an  especial  embassy  to 
congratulate  her  majesty  on  the  birth  of  this  little  one,  and  propitiated 

>  From  three  Norwloh  geaUemen  in  1636 ;        *  HiBtorical  Oollections  of  NoUe  Families 
edited  by  Mr.  Brayley.  by  Ck>UixiB. 
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Itt with  lieh  praaeiitSy^  which  are  described  as  **a  maMj  piece  of  ambei^ 
ffem,  two  £iir  and  idmoet  transparent  china  basona,  a  carious  clock, 
and,  of  &r  greater  Talue  than  these,  two  beautiful  originals  of  Titian,  and 
two  of  l^toret,  to  add  to  the  galleries  of  paintings,  with  which  the  king 
vas  enriching  Whitehall  and  Hampton-court."  The  princess  was  named 
SHabeth  after  the  king's  only  sister.  The  queen  accepted  an  invita- 
tioD  to  a  masked  ball,  given  by  lady  Hatton,  at  Ely-pUce,  Iiolbom« 
A  gnnd  masquerade  was  likewise  given  by  a  functionary,  called  the 
yam  (^  the  Temple,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  prince-elector,  and 
ik  liother  prince  Rupert.  On  Shrove-Tuesday  the  queen  went  to  see 
Ae  Temple  revels  with  three  of  her  ladies,  disguised  as  citizens ;  that 
i^sbe  was  not  masqued  in  the  character  of  a  citizen,  but  »am\mfiA  the 
eostnme  of  the  city-ladles  who  flcx^ked  to  the  Temple  masquerade. 
Mistress  Basset,  the  great  lace-womau  of  Obeapside,  went  foremost  of  the 
fiomt-party  at  the  Temple  carnival,  and  led  the  queen  by  the  hand.'  The 
hoe-woman  was,  doubtless,  one  of  her  majesty's  in/irchandes. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  queen  brought  up  her  children  in  the  exercise 
of  &e  Romish  ritual  till  they  were  thirteeen.  There  exists  a  great  mass 
«f  eridence  to  prove  that  this  assertion  was  false,  for  whatever  she  might 
viih  to  do,  it  is  certain  that  they  had  governors  and  tutors  devoted  to 
tfae  church  of  England.  The  first  letter  the  queen  wrote  to  her  young 
no  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum ;  the  prince  was  then  but  eight 
jears  old.  He  had  been  obstinate  in  his  refusals  to  swallow  tome 
nanaeons  potion  with  which  his  governor  wished  to  regale  him : — 

The  Queen  to  heb.Son,  Charles  Fbincb  of  Wale& 
"Chables, 


tt 


lam  sorry  that  I  must  begin  my  first  letter  with  chiding  you, 
hecause  I  hear  that  you  will  not  take  phisicke.  I  hope  it  was  onlie  for 
this  day,  and  that  to-morrow  you  will  do  it ;  for  if  you  will  not,  I  must 
come  to  you  and  make  you  take  it,  for  it  is  for  your  health.  I  have 
^vea  order  to  mi  lord  of  Newcastel,  to  send  mi  word  to-night  whether 
you  will  or  not ;  therefore  I  hope  you  will  not  give  mi  the  paines  to  goe. 
Aiid  so  I  rest 

"  Your  affectionate  mother, 

^'Henbiettb  Mabie. 

**  To  mi  deare  sonne,  the  Prince.    1638." 

The  prince,  in  answer  to  his  governor,  who  made  suitable  remon- 
■twnces  according  to  the  queen's  directions,  wrote  him  the  following 
original  note,  which,  though  penned  between  double  ruled  lines,  in  a 
Wflnd-text  band,  gives  some  indication  of  the  sprightly  wit  that  after* 

>  Memoir  uf  Henrietta  Maria.  1471.  *  Strafford's  Letters. 
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wards  distiiigniahed  him:  many  who  dislike  pills  and  potions  will 
sympathize  with  the  prince : — 

"Ghableb  Pbinoe  of  Wales  to  his  Oovebnob,  Lord 

Newcastle. 
"My  Lobd, 

^  I  would  not  have  you  take  too  much  phisicke,  for  it  doth  always 
make  me  worse,  and  I  think  it  will  doe  the  like  with  you.  I  ride  eveiy 
day,  and  am  ready  to  follow  any  other  directions  from  you. 

^  Make  haste  back  to  him  that  loves  you, 

,  "CHARLES,   P.* 

Among  the  forgotten  good  deeds  of  the  much-reviled  Henrietta  may 
he  recorded  the  fact,  that  in  her  prosperity  she  enriched  the  horticulture 
of  this  country  by  importation  of  fruit-trees  from  France.  It  was  not 
entirely  for  her  own  gratification,  but  for  the  encouragement  of  an  enter* 
prising  English  gardener,  that  she  wrote  the  following  pretty  letter  to  the 
queen  her  mother,  in  order  to  obtain  her  protection  for  him  against  those 
petty  national  jealousies  which  would  confine  the  gifts  of  GKxi  to  one  par- 
ticular spoty  instead  of  dififusing  them  over  the  world : — 

''QuEEK  Henrietta  Maria  to  her  Queen-mother  of  Francc' 

**  Madame  ma  Mere, 

**  In  sending  this  man  into  France  for  some  fruit-trees  and  flowers,  I 
supplicate  most  humbly  that  your  majesty  will  aid  his  undertaking  as 
much  as  is  in  your  power,  that  he  may  not  suffer  wrong  or  hindrance, 
for  it  will  be  to  my  honour. 

**  Entreating  that  you  will  always  hold  me  in  your  gpod  graces,  which 

is  the  thing  in  the  world  I  value  the  most,  and  that  you  may  believe 

me,  madame,  your  very  humble  and  very  obedient  daughter  and 

icrvante, 

"Hbnriette  Maris." 

!Endaned^  "  To  the  Queen,  madame  ma  M^re.'* 

The  queen's  palace  at  Wimbledon  is  said  to  have  been  the  place  where 
her  horticultural  experiments  were  tried. 

It  is  possible  that  Charles  I.  might  have  successfully  contended  with 
the  inimical  party '  if,  at  the  critical  juncture  of  the  year  1638,  he  had 

^  Bethnne  MS,  9310,  foL  83 :  holograph.  which  flhe  fanexw  would  rale  the  world.   Sir 

s    Sir  WOliam  Temple  gives  ample  proof,  William  dedaresi  that  the  hatred  of  RIchtiiea 

in  his  Memoirs,  that  the  first  agitators  of  arose  fh>m  the  dicmnstanoe  that  C!harIeB  I. 

sedition  in  the  great  rehellion  were  bribed  by  had    manfoUy    resisted    the    oonqnesfc    of 

Blcfaelieu,  who  sent  200.000  pistoles  for  that  Flanders,  planned  l^  the  ambition  of  that 

parpose.     The  envy  and  apprehension   of  minister,   and  that   Marie  de  Medids  had 

France,  from  the  moment  that  North  and  assisted  her  royal  son-in-law  in  that  gpod  work 

South   Britahi  were  peaceably  imited,  are  by  hex  negotiations.    Sir  WiUiam  Temple'a 

apparent  in  eTery  despatch  of  the  seventeenth  words  seem  to  deserve  credit,  as  he  nubly 

century  sent  by  l>enoh  ambassadors.    France  retired  fh>m  office  at  a  similar  Juncture,  wb^ 

drained  herself  of  spede  during  that  age  by  the  same  kind  of  bribery  was  fomenting  the 

bribing  British  patrioU  to  raise  civil  wars,  Popish  Plot.— .*?ee  Temple's  Memoirs,  ^ol,  IL 

In  hopes  of  keeping  down  the  mighty  power  p.  Z4A»  octavo  edition. 
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not  incurred  the  unoompromising  hatred  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  by  grant- 
ing an  asylum  in  England  to  the  object  of  that  minister's  persecution, 
the  queen-mother  of  France,  Marie  de  Medicis.  The  affectionate  recep- 
tion given  by  Charles  to  the  mother  of  his  queen,  was  a  fresh  instance  of 
his  conjugal  attachment.  The  king  Iravelled  in  state  to  meet  Marie  de 
Medicis  at  Harwich,^  where  she  landed,  escorting  her,  with  the  greatest 
respect,  to  London  :  her  entry  was  made  there  with  as  much  solemnity 
as  if  she  had  been  at  the  pinnacle  of  royal  prosperity.  In  reality,  she 
was  a  distressed  fngitive,  impoverished  and  hunted  from  kingdom  to 
kingdom  through  the  ingratitude  of  Richelieu,  the  creature  who  origin- 
ally owed  his  grandeur  to  her  favour.  The  filial  care  of  Henrietta  was 
active  in  providing  all  that  could  contribute  to  soothe  the  wounded  mind 
jf  her  mother,  especially  in  proving  that,  fallen  as  she  was  from  her  high 
estate,  she  was,  in  the  eyes  of  her  dutiful  daughter,  more  a  queen  than 
ever.  The  words  of  one  of  the  servants*  of  the  fugitive  queen  vrill  show 
how  warmly  she  was  welcomed  to  England  by  her  loving  child : — "  You 
shall  only  know,  that  the  sieur  Lebat,  who  officiated  as  the  superintendent  of 
her  household,  had  permisaion  to  mark  with  his  chalks  fifty  chambers  at 
St.  James's  as  her  apartments,  the  whole  furnished  by  the  particular 
care  of  the  queen  of  Great  Britain,  who  seemed  to  convert  all  her 
ordinary  occupations  into  attention  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  queen,  her 
mother." 

But  there  was  a  personal  trait  of  affection  in  Henrietta,  that  spoke 
more  to  the  heart  than  any  cost  or  splendour  of  reception  could  have 
done.  When  the  royal  carriage,  in  which  were  seated  Marie  de  Medicis 
and  her  son-in-law,  Charles  I.,  entered  the  larger  quadrangle  of  the 
palace  of  St.  James,  queen  Henrietta,  at  the  first  flourish  of  trumpets,  left 
her  chamber,  and  descended  the  great  staircase  to  receive  her  august 
mother.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  children,  the  little  prince  of 
Wales,  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  two  princesses,  Mary  and  the  infant 
Elizabeth.  As  the  queen  was  then  near  her  time,  and  in  critical  health, 
a  chair  was  placed  for  her  use  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs :  but  when  she 
perceived  her  royal  parent,  such  was  her  anxiety  to  show  her  duty  and 
tenderness,  that  she  arose,  and  hurrjring  to  the  carriage,  endeavoured 
with  her  trembling  hands  to  open  th^  door,  which  she  was  too  weak  to 
looomplish.  The  moment  her  mother  alighted,  she  fell  on  her  knees 
before  her  to  receive  her  blessing,  and  the  royal  children  knelt  around 
them.    Every  one  who  saw  it  was  affected  to  tears  at  the  meeting.' 

The  restless  spirit  of  Mario  de  Medicis,  and  the  selfish  turbulence  of 
her  numerous  and  hungry  train,  made  but  an  ill  return  to  Charles  and 
Henrietta  for  their  disinterested  and  loving  kindess  to  her  in  her  distress. 

1  Dr.  Ungaid.  It  showt  the  immense  extent  of  the  palace  i<C 

*  The  rienr  de  la  Serree,  historiographer  of  St.  Jamee  at  that  era. 

Vnnre.  who  accompanied  Marie  de  Medicio  to  '  Tract  of  the  sieur  de  hi  Serres. 
i^I^  aiid  hM  lefi  A  oarrative  of  her  vuUt 
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Henrietta  related,  with  tears,  to  the  sympathizing  historian,  madame  de 
Motteville,  "  how  dreadfully  the  king  was  embarrassed  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  her  mother's  attendants ;  and  when  he  could  not  find  means  ta 
satisfy  their  rapacity,  they  had  the  folly  and  malignity  to  cairy  their 
complaints  to  parliament,  and  petition  for  larger  allowances" — that  par- 
liament, which  had  viewed  the  visit  of  the  queen-mother  with  inimical 
feeling,  and  had  considered*  the  circumstance  of  a  second  establishment 
at  court  for  the  Koman  catholic  worship  with  angry  disgust. 

The  queen's  sister-in-law,  Anne  of  Austria,  was  now  indisputably  on 
the  eve  of  giving  an  heir  to  France,  which  circumstance  forms  the  theme 
of  the  following  familiar  note,  written  by  Henrietta  to  her  friend  : ' — 

"M'amie  St.  Geobge, 
^^'Gramier  going  to  France  on  his  affairs,  I  would  not  let  him  depart  with- 
out thanking  you  for  the  good  news  concerning  the  state  of  the  queen  my 
sister.  I  pray  God  it  may  last,  and  that  it  may  prove  a  dauphin.  This 
will  be  work  for  madame  Peronne,  whom  I  must  despatch  back  again. 
Assure  yourself  always  of  my  friendship,  and  that  on  every  occasion  you 
will  find,  by  efiect  rather  than  by  words,  that  1  shall  always  be,  as  I* 
have  promised,  your  good  friend, 

"Henbiette  Mabie." 

The  queen,  in  the  winter  of  1640,  lost  her  youngest  daughter,  the 
princess  Anne,  who  died  December  8,  at  the  age  of  four  years.  Jast 
before  the  royal  child  expired,  the  necessity  of  prayer  being  mentioned 
to  her,  she  said,  "  That  she  did  not  think  she  could  say  her  long  prayer 
[meaning  the  Lord's  Prayer],  but  she  would  say  her  short  one,  and. 
repeated — *  Lighten  mine  eyes,  0  Loixi,  that  1  sleep  not  the  sleep  of 
death.' '» 

There  is  an  important  section  in  madame  de  Motteville's  work,  being 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  historical  memoir,  of  which  the  queen 
of  Charles  L  is   the  authoress.      This   tract  is   headed   AbregS  des 
MSvduticnB  d'AngUterre^  and   is  thus  introduced  by   the   editress : 
"  Recital  made  by  the  queen  of  England,  Henriette  Marie,  daughter  of 
Henri  Quatre  and  Marie  de  Mcdicis,  in  the  monastery  of  the  Virgins  of 
St.  Mary  de  Chaillot,  of  which  she  was  foundress :  written  by  madame* 
de  Motteville,  to  whom  this  princess  dictated."    The  regal  history  of 
Charles  L  is  too  wide  a  field  for  the  biographer  of  his  wife  to  enter, 
unless  forced  upon  the  portion  in  which  the  queen  was  jiersonally  in- 
volved ;  yet  the  view  taken  by  Henrietta  herself  of  some  parts  of  that 
history  justly  demands  a  place  in  her  life.     The  queen  relates  affairs, 
without  troubling  her  head  whether  by  her  admissions  her  much-loved 
lord  is  convicted  of  invading  the  English  constitution  or  not,  for  sha 
evidently  comes  to  the  point  in  ignorance  that  such  was  any  crima. 

1  Betliune  MS^  9293,  fol.  22 :  holograpb.    Madame  Peronne  was  Henrietta'^  midwife. 
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Henrietta  declares  that  when  a  vast  unmber  of  books  of  Common  Prayer 
were  prepared  to  be  sent  to  the  Scotch,  at  the  time  the  attempt  of 
forcing  the  Liturgy  on  that  unwilling  people  was  made,  her  husband 
brought  her  one  of  the  Common  Prayer  books,  and  sat  down  by  her  for  a 
whole  evening,  and  prevailed  on  her  to  examine  it  with  him.  He 
pressed  on  her  notice  the  fisict,  which  no  living  creature  can  deny,  that 
though  there  is  much  in  the  mass-book  not  to  be  found  in  the  Common 
Prayer  book,  yet  there  are  very  few  pages  in  the  Common  Prayer  which 
are  not  supplied  from  it.  Like  most  pei-sons  of  her  religion,  Henrietta's 
prejudices  were  not  neutralized  by  such  conviction,  for  she  adds  directly, 
**lt  was  this  fatal  book  which  occasioned  the  first  revolt  in  Scotland." 

The  rage  of  the  people,  the  queen  observed,  had  been  excited  against 
Strafford,  because  he  had  obtained  fimds  of  the  Irish  parliament  sufficient 
to  enable  the  king  to  raise  an  army.  He  bad  likewise  proi-osed  to  his 
royal  master  the  plan  to  gain  greatei  political  jx)wer  by  menus  of  this 
army.  ITie  parliament  pursued  him  with  vepgeance :  StraflFord  boldly 
requested  the  king  "  to  let  them  take  their  course,  and  do  their  worst." 
— ^**  The  king,*'  she  remarks,  "  too  yielding,  did  as  this  generous  minister 
advised,  and  suffered  him  to  be  immured  in  the  Tower ;  when  there,  his 
enemies  loaded  him  with  calumnies  and  crimes.  For  a  long  time  he 
was  brought  every  day  before  the  commons  to  be  interrogated ;  he  replied 
to  every  impeachment  with  dauntless  spirit  and  irrepressible  wit.  Many 
who  had  been  indifferent  towards  him  at  first,  became  his  warmest 
partisans."* — "The  queen,"  continues  madame  de  Motteville,  "while 
telling  me  these  things,  interrupted  her  narrative  by  this  description  of 
Strafford :  *  He  was  ugly,  but  agreeable  enough  in  person,  and  had  the 
finest  hands  in  the  world.'"  Notwithstanding  the  spirited  defence  of 
the  fascinating  and  brilliant  Strafford,  the  queen  acknowledged  that 
she  was  dreadfully  alarmed  for  him,  and  laboured  with  all  the  energy 
of  feminine  determination  to  save  this  faithful  friend.  Her  exertions 
did  Strafford  no  good,  but  a  prodigious  deal  of  harm;  however,  she 
satisfied  herself  that  she  was  working  wonders  in  his  cause.  "Every 
evening,"  says  her  narrative,  "  was  a  rendezvous  given,  and  the  most 
mSchant  of  his  enemies  admitted  to  a  conference  with  her  by  the  way 
of  the  back  stairs  of  the  palace,  leading  into  the  apartments  of  one  or 
otiier  of  her  ladies  of  honour  who  happened  to  be  off  duty,  and  away  in 
the  country." "  At  the  foot  of  the  back  stairs  the  queen  often  met  the 
leaders  of  the  parliamentary  faction  alone,  "lighted  only  by  a  flambeau 
which  sbe  held  in  her  hand :'  she  offered  them  all  things  to  turn  them 
from  their  purpose,  yet  gained  no  one  but  lord  Dembi"  [Digby].  It  is^ 
to  be  feared  that  in  these  interviews,  which  resemble  the  conferences 
between  the  beautiful  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  demagogue  Mirabeau, 

1  Madame  de  Motteville.    Edited  narrative  of  the  queen. 
»  Ibid.  8  Ibid. 
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tho  wily  republicans  contrived  to  elicit  points  of  intelligence  from  the 
▼i^acious  and  loquacious  Henrietta,  which  were  fearfully  injurious  to 
her  own  party.  "  Only  prevail  upon  a  lady  to  talk  on  what  is  nearest 
her  heart,"  say  the  diplomatists,  "  you  have  nought  to  do  hut  listen, 
and  all  her  intentions  are  revealed."  The  observation  is  true^  and 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  keep  woman  out  of  the  thorny  paths  of  political 
intrigue. 

The  next  great  mistake  made  by  the  queen  was,  her  choice  of  agents 
in  negotiating  with  the  army,  which  had  become  disgusted  with  the 
piirliament,  and  were  inclined  to  declare  for  the  king.  Two  gentlemen 
belonging  to  the  queen's  household  held  commands  in  this  army,  and 
were  entrusted  by  her  majesty  as  agents  to  bring  it  over  to  the  king : 
these  were  George  Goring,  her  chamberlain,  and  Arthur  Wilmot.  The 
king  determined  to  send  the  queen's  equerry,  Harry  Jermyn,  to  negotiate 
a  dispute  which  had  occurred  between  them.^  The  queen  had  reason  to 
believe  that  it  would  prove  a  most  dangerous  office  for  Jermyn  to  medi* 
ate  this  quarrel.  She  called  him  into  her  cabinet,  and  after  communi- 
cating the  kin^s  intention,  told  him  '*  That  her  fear  was,  that  in  case 
the  parliament  got  an  inkling  of  the  business,  they  would  drive  him  and 
every  other  confidential  servant  from  her  household."  At  that  instant 
the  king  entered  into  the  cabinet,  and  said,  playfully,  "  If  to  be  done,  it 
is  he  that  must  do  it."  "  He  must  not  do  it,"  replied  the  queen ;  '*  and 
when  you  learn  why,  you  will  be  of  my  mind." — "  Speak  then,  madame," 
returned  the  king,  still  smiling, "  that  I  may  know  what  it  is  that  t  have 
commanded,  and  that  you  forbid."  The  queen  then  explained,  seriously, 
'*  how  fearfully  inconvenienced  they  should  be,  if  one  of  their  principal 
servants  were  to  be  discovered  in  this  negotiation,  and  driven  from  them." 
The  king  allowed  she  was  right,  but  said,  "  There  was  no  one  to  whom 
Goring  and  Wilmot  would  listen  but  Jermyn,  who  was  esteemed  by 
both,  and  was  mild  atid  conciliatory ;  besides,  all  ought  to  be  risked  for 
Strafford's  sake."  The  queen  yielded  to  these  reasons,  and  Jermyn 
departed  on  the  errand.  He  imparted  to  his  two  Mends,  Goring  and 
Wilmot,  the  message  of  the  king,  with  which  he  was  charged.  The 
fiery  temper  of  Goring  was  aggravated  by  finding  that  he  was  not 
destined  to  command  the  anny,  but  he  dissimulated  his  wrath ;  that 
very  evening  he  stole  forth  secretly,  and  betiuyed  the  whole  scheme  to 
the  parliament.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  real  object  of  his  envy 
was  Strafford :  he  was  determined  that  he  should  die  without  aid. 

The  event  which  the  queen  had  anticipated  took  place  directly :  the 
parliament  sent  humbly  to  request  the  king  would  please  to  command, 
that  no  person  of  the  queen's  household  should  quit  Whitehall  The 
king  and  queen  were  then  morally  certain  that  some  person  had  betrayed 

1  Both  Jennyn  and Ooring  held  tbeir  offices     are  mentioned  by  him.    Jermyn  was  orii 
when  Baasompierre  was  in  England :  tbey      twefity-sbc  yean  older  than  the  queen. 
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their  design,  and  that  Jennyn's  missioo  had  been  diacavered ;  bat  neither 
of  them  suspected  the  ntUing,  gaUant  Geoi^ge  Goring  as  the  informer: 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  peculiarly  anxious  for  his  safety,  lest  the 
ebullitions  of  his  sealous  loyalty  should  compromise  it.  The  whole 
intrigue  ended  with  Jermyn,  and  several  other  gentlemen  in  the  royal 
hoasehold,  flying  to  France.  It  is  certain  that  these  courtiers,  though  de* 
soended  finom  the  heroes  of  Gressy  and  Agincourt,  were  troubled  with  veiy 
little  of  their  superfluous  valour.  The  only  man  who  could  have  guided 
valour  by  the  scml  of  genius  and  righted  Uie  car  of  state,  whirled  out  of 
its  place,  now  bereft  oi  all  aid  by  the  envy  of  the  little  ^reat  men  of  the 
court,  was  nearly  hunted  to  the  last  gasp.  Tet  day.  by  day  Strafford 
defended  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  house  with  undaunted  eloquence,  that 
agitated  all  hearts.  The  king  and  queen  witnessed  the  scene  with 
painful  interest  from  latticed  boxes ;  and  every  evening  they  met  each 
other,  to  use  Henrietta's  own  words,  **  with  aching  hearts  and  tearful 
eyes."* 

To  the  surprise  of  thdr  majesties.  Goring  declared  himself  vociferously 
Against  Strafford  and  the  royal  party;  and  when,  afterwards,  he  wae 
reproached  by  message  from  the  queen  for  his  ingratitude,  having  been 
hor  officer  so  many  years,  he  affirmed  that  **  His  conduct  arose  from  his 
aversion  to  having  any  coadjutor  in  the  service  he  meant  to  render 
iheir  majesties."  Thus  this  man's  egotism  effected  the  first  fatal  blow 
to  the  cause  of  king  Gharles.  Strafford,  when  he  found  his  friend 
Jermyn  had  fled,  gave  himself  up  for  lost.  **  It  was  not,"  continues  the 
queen,  **  that  the  viceroy  of  Ireland  ,feared  to  die ;  he  could  easily  havt3 
saved  himself  by  flight  more  than  once,  but  he  would  not  do  it.  All 
his  ambition  was  bent  on  confounding  the  malice  of  his  enemies  by  the 
proofs  of  his  innocence ;  he  ought  to  have  been  forced  to  take  more  sure 
means."  The  queen's  frequent  expression,  "  that  the  king  and  herself 
were  lefl;  without  servants,"  arose  from  the  political  movement  of  the 
parliament,  by  which  the  whole  royal  household  were  changed  at  a  blow. 
Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  were  placed  in  immediate  domesti- 
cation with  the  royal  family ;  as,  for  instance,  the  discontented  peer, 
Eaaez,  was  made  lord  chamberlain,  and  his  brother-in-law,  the  marquis 
of  Hertford,  was  appointed  governor  of  the  prince  of  Wales,'  in  hojies 
that  he  would  act  as  a  rival  claimant  of  the  crown,  as  he  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Grays,  princes  of  the  blood,  and  leaders  of  the  Calvinists. 

English  history  usually  affirms,  that  the  queen,  terrified  at  the  mobs 
which  surrounded  Whitehall  yelling  for  Strafford's  head,  implored  Gharles 

'  Madnw  de  H ottevllle.  voL  L  p.  200 :  Grayli  marriage  (with  Us  grandfiither)  bjr 

c^ted  oamtive  of  the  queen.  the  house  of  Stuart,  than  resentment  for  the 

'  The  marquis  of  Hertford  became  much  persecution  he  hhnself  had  undergone  io  hit 

^tached  to  the  king,  and  one  of  the  most  youth   for   his  first   marriage   with   IMS 

devoted  of  cavaliers,  cherishing  more  gratl-  ArabelU  Stuart. 
We  for  the  recognition  of  lady  Katharine 
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to  give  him  up  and  save  her  and  her  children,  and  that  he  signed  Strafford's 
death-warrant  in  oon8eq[uence  of  her  feminine  fears.  The  queen  ought, 
however,  to  he  heard  in  her  own  defence,  and  she  declares  **  that  it  was 
a  procession  of  the  hishops  which  shook  the  king's  resolution,  as  these 
prelates  represented  'that  it  was  hotter  one  man  should  die  than  the 
whole  realm  perish.' "  Henrietta  so  frankly  acknowledges,  in  general, 
her  erroneous  conduct,  that  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  her  from  doing  so 
here,  if  she  had  felt  herself  hetrayed  by  her  feminine  fears,  for  terror  at 
the  sight- of  a  howling  mob  is  no  disgrace  to  a  woman.  The  truth  is, 
Henrietta's  faults  arose,  not  from  want  of  courage,  but  from  loquacious 
communication.  The  assertion  of  the  queen's  pusillanimity  being 
entirely  founded  on  palace-gossip,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Henri- 
etta has  been  confounded  with  the  queen  of  France,  her  mother,  Marie 
de  Medicis,  who  was  domesticated  with  her  at  that  period,  and  was 
exceedingly  frightened  at  the  violence  of  the  revolutionary  mob. 
"Strafford,"  continues  the  queen,  ** himself  sent  to  entreat  his  royal 
master  to  sign  his  death-warrant  to  appease  the  insurgents,  expecting, 
doubtless,  that  he  should  be  pardoned  when  their  first  rage  was  over ; 
but  as  soon  as  his  enemies  had  the  king's  signature,  without  heeding  the 
royal  commandment  to  the  contrary,  they  hurried  the  victim  to  death. 
•  ^'he  more  public  his  death,  the  more  was  seen  of*  the  grandeur  of  his 
mind  and  his  admirable  firmness.  He  spoke  uncompromisingly  to  his 
enemies,  and,  in  spite  of  their  barbarity,  he  forced  them  to  regret  him, 
and  tacitly  to  avow  that  they  had  done  him  injustice."* 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  royal  friends  for  whom  Strafford  sacri- 
ficed himself  were  indifferent  to  his  fate,  but  these  are  the  actual  words 
of  the  queen : — "  The  king  suffered  extreme  sorrow,  the  queen  wept 
incessantly ;  th^  both  anticipated,  too  truly,  that  his  death  would, 
sooner  or  later,  deprive  the  one  of  life,  and  the  other  of  all  happiness  in 
this  world."  Let  no  one,  after  this,  say  that  the  high-minded  Strafford  ' 
fell  unpitied,  a  victim  to  the  selfish  fears  of  the  queen.'  In  the  midst  of 
these  awful  scenes  the  princess-royal,  a  little  girl  of  ten  years  of  age, 
was  espoused  in  person  at  Whitehall-chapel  by  the  son  of  the  prince  of 
Qrange,  a  boy  of  the  age  of  eleven,  a  truly  Protestant  alliance,  which 
ought  to  have  given  the  country  great  satisfaction.  This  marriage  took 
place  May  2.  The  day  after,  the  mob  broke  into  Westminster-abbey, 
pillaged  it,  and  did  all  the  mischief  with  which  revolutionary  mobs 
generally  amuse  themselves,  yelling  all  the  time  for  Strafford's  death, 
who  was  executed  May  12,  1641. 

The  queen's  mother,  Marie  de  Medicis,  was  so  infinitely  terrified  at 

the  violence  of  the  insurgent  mobs  at  this  crisis,  that  she  insisted  on 

departing  forthwith  to  Holland.     This  queen  was  a  marked  person  by 

the  insurgents ;  they  excited  the  popular  wrath  against  her  by  every 

>  Queet's  uarrative,  Mdmoire  de  Maddme  de  Moiteville,  vol.  i.  pp.  260-2.  *  l\AL 
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invention  within  the  range  of  poesibility.  The  means  by  wliich  they 
effected  this  purpose  may  be  guessed  by  the  following  proceedings  of  the 
house  of  lords : — '*  August  26.  The  house  have  cqmmitted  to  prison 
the  man  that  printed  the  scandalous  hdHet  oonoeming  the  queen's 
mother  going  away,  and  will  consider  of  further  punishment;  they 
have  ordered  that  these  ballets  [ballads]  be  burnt  by  the  hand  of  the 
common  hangman."  Lord  Arundel,  the  earl-marshal,  escorted  the 
royal  fugitive  to  Dover,  by  the  orders  of  the  king.  But  before  she 
bade  fiirewell  to  her  mother,  Henrietta  had  been  obliged  to  part  from 
her  husband,  who  commenced  his  journey  to  Scotland,  August  9,  when 
he  abolished  that  episcopacy  which  he  had  recently  shaken  his  throne 
to  enforce.  He  travelled  so  rapidly,  that  by  the  15th  the  queen  received 
a  letter  from  him,  announdng  his  safe  arrival  in  Edinburgh.  Her 
majesty  instantly  sent  the  tidings  to  the  royal  secretary.  Sir  Edward 
Nicholas.    Her  letter,  in  broken  English  is  a  curiosity. 

Queen  Henbietta  Mabia  to  Sib  Edwabd  Nicholas.* 

<<  Maistbe  Nicholas, 

*'  I  have  reseaved  your  letter,  and  that  [which]  you  send  me  from  the 
king,  which  [who]  writes  me  word  he  as  [has]  been  vere  well  reseaved 
in  Scotland ;  and  that  both  the  armi  and  the  people  have  shued  a  creai 
joy  to  see  the  king,  and  such  that  theay  say  was  never  seen  before. 
Pray  God  it  may  [be]  continved, 

*'  For  the  letter  that  I  wHtt  to  you  coumseming  the  commissionaires^ 
it  is  them  that  are  toe  dispatch  httssinesse  in  the  king's  absence.  I  thank 
yon  for  you  care  of  geving  me  advises  of  what  passes  at  London  ;  and  so 
I  reste 

"  Your  fraud, 

**  Otelands,  the  19th  August,"  "  Hbnbiettk  Mabib,  R. 

Endorsed,  "  For  Mistre  Nicholas,^ 

The  manor  and  mansion  of  Oatlands  had  been  a  favourite  dower- 
residence  of  the  queens  of  England  for  several  centuries.  The  ancient 
structure  was  originally  built  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  domain;  the 
vicinity  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish  for  fast^iays,  and  of  water  for 
replenishing  the  moats  and  fosses  which  defended  such  habitations,  were 
the  chief  recommendations  of  the  site  of  a  castellated  dwelling  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  old  palace  of  Oatlands  was  levelled  with  the  dust  in 
the  civil  wars,  in  common  with  every  other  dwelling  to  which  queen 
Henrietta  was  particularly  attached.  Here  the  queen  was  residing  with 
all  her  children  excepting  Charles  prince  of  Wales,  who  often  visited  her 
from  Richmond  or  Ham.  The  parliament,  which  either  could  not  or 
would  not  be  prorogued  till  the  end  of  October,'  busied  itself  exceedingly 

>  Letter  of  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  secretaiy  to  Charles  I.,  to  the  king.    Evelyn's  Work^ 
Appendix.  s  Evelyn's  Memoirs ;  Nicholas  CorreqpcnJenoe. 
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regarding  the  queen's  residence  with  her  children,  and  testified  the 
utmost  jealousy  of  her  confessor,  father  Phillipps,  who  underwent  several 
examinations ;  ai^  many~portentous  hints  were  dropped  by  the  round- 
head orators  in  the  house  of  commons  respecting  the  queen's  establish* 
ment  of  Capuchins  at  Somerset-house.  The  storm  of  civil  war,  mean- 
time, was  growling  and  muttering  around.  Its  first  symptoms  among 
the  middle  classes  were  indicated  by  large  bands  of  people,  of  eighty  or 
a  hundred  in  company,  mustering  tether,  and  hunting  down  the  king's 
deer  in  the  day-time  in  Windsor-forest^  and  even  attempting  the  same 
incursions  in  the  demesnes  of  Oatlands. 

Sir  Edward  Nicholas  oame  to  reside  at  his  boose,  within  three  miles 
of  OatIand»-park,  for  the  convenience  of  daily  communication  with  the 
queen.  The  king's  plan  of  signifying  his  approbation  as  to  the  events 
going  on  in  England  and  in  his  fiimily,  was  to  send  back  the  letters  of 
this  secretary  with  his  opinion  written  on  the  margin.  The  queen  is 
often  the  subject  of  these  notations.  The  king  usually  mentions  her  by 
the  appellation  of  "  my  wife  ;*  as,  for  instance,  he  writes  to  Nicholas, 
"  Your  despatch  I  received  this  morning ;  but  tell  my  wife  that  I  have 
found  fault  with  you,  because  none  of  hers  was  within  it."  Many 
measures  arc  discussed  in  this  correspondence  which  were  likely  to  incur 
the  displeasure  of  the  queen ;  among  others,  the  faithful  secretary  advises 
the  king  to  obviate  debates  regarding  the  Capuchins  at  Somerset-house 
in  the  ensuing  sessions  of  parliament,  by  sending  them  all  away  before 
the  attack  commenced.  Perhaps  the  secretary  thought  this  measure 
was  as  well  to  take  place  when  his  royal  master  was  out  of  hearing  of 
the  queen^s  lamentations  and  remonstrances.  The  king  was  dubious  on 
this  head.  "  I  know  not  what  to  say,"  he  wrote,  "  if  it  be  not  to  ad- 
vertise my  wife  of  the  parliament's  intention  concerning  her  Capuchins, 
and  so  first  to  hear  what  she  will  say  ?"  ^  It  was  by  no  means  likely 
that  the  queen  would  say  any  thing  reaaonable.  That  elegantly  worded 
but  mischievous  letter  of  her  mother,  already  quoted,  was  the  code  on 
which  she  always  acted  in  regard  to  her  religion.  The  downfall  of  her 
husband's  royal  dignity,  according  to  the  principles  she  imbibed  from  it 
was  preferable  to  giving  up  the  least  particle  of  her  Roman  catholic 
observances.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  establishment  of  Capuchins 
remained  till  about  a  year  afterwards,  when  the  infuriated  mob  destroyed 
every  vestige  of  the  chapel.'    Some  of  the  inmates  were  murdered. 

The  queen  at  this  period  fancied  that  she  obtained  very  valuable 
information  from  her  first  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  lady  Carlisle,  re* 
garding  the  proceedings  of  lord  Kimbolton  and  Mr.  Pym,  two  leaders 
of  the  roundheads,  who  governed  those  committees  of  the  lords  and 
oommons  which  exercised  extraordinary  power  during  the  recess  of 

a  ETelyn's  Memoirs ;  Nicholas  Oorrespondeoce,  Sept.  27, 164  L 
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parliament.  Lady  Carlisle  was  on  terms  of  remarkable  iLtimacy  with 
both  these  agitators ;  but  instead  of  oommnnicating  usefnl  intelligence 
of  their  proceedings,  she  betrayed  to  them  every  incident  that  occurred 
in  the  royal  household,  which  the  queen  soon  after  found  to  her  cost 
'*  Being  yesterday  at  Oatlands,  to  attend  the  queen's  command,"  wrote 
Sir  Edward  Nicholas  to  the  absent  king,  "her  majesty  gave  me  this 
paper  enclosed,  with  command  to  send  it  Ihis  day  to  your  majesty.  It 
was  brought  to  the  queen  by  lady  Carlisle,  'Who  saith  she  had  it  from 
lord  Mandeville.'  I  confess  it  were  not  amias  to  have  it  published." 
The  nature  of  this  paper  is  not  mentioned.  It  was  probably  some 
attack  on  the  queen,  or  measure  r^arding  the  royal  children's  residence 
with  her.  The  treacherous  spy,  in  order  to  obtain  more  credit  with  her 
royal  mistress,  had  given  this  small  piece  of  information  on  a  subject 
which  was  to  be  public  in  a  few  days.  Both  houses  of  parliament  met 
before  the  king's  return,  and  disctissed  the  fact  of  the  frequent  visits  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  queen.*  Finally  they  sent  the  earl  of  Holland 
to  take  the  prince  from  her.  **  The  prince  of  Wales  merely  visited  Gar- 
lands to  celebrate  his  sister's  birthday,**  was  her  majesty's  reply  to 
JBolland.  It  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the  earl  of  Holland 
appears,  in  the  reality  of  documentary  history,  in  a  displeasing  light  to 
queen  Henrietta ;  he  is,  in  fact,  usually  found  acting  in  direct  opposition 
to  her  will,  despite  of  the  assertions  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  having 
clinked  a  coarse  rhyme  that  he  thought  peculiarly  wounding  to  the 
reputation  of  queen  Henrietta,  deemed  himself  bound  to  prove  his  idle 
words  by  twisting  every  possibility  of  scandal  into  a  serious  charge 
ag^nst  her. 

About  the  same  titne  the  queen's  confessor,  Fhillipps,  was  brought 
before  the  house  of  commons  as  an  evidence,  to  enable  them  to  convict 
Benson,  a  member  of  parliament,  of  selling  protections  to  the  unfortunate 
Roman  catholics.  In  England,  be  it  observed,  that  every  species  of  per- 
secution, besides  other  more  apparent  evils,  formed  opportunities  for 
bribery  and  robbery.  Father  PhiUipps  would  not  be  sworn  on  our  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  the  house,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  take  an  oath 
which  he  considered  binding  to  his  conscience,  commenced  a  theological 
wrangle,  and  eventually  committed  him  to  prison  **  for  contempt  of  the 
Scriptures  authorized  in  England."  In  this  exigence,  the  queen  sent  a 
sensible  and  conciliatory  message  to  the  houses  of  parliament,  saying, 
**•  That  if  her  confessor  did  not  appear  to  have  done  any  wrong  against 
the  state  maliciously,  she  hoped,  for  her  sake,  they  would  forgive  and 
liberate  him."  The  house  of  lords  complied,  but  the  house  of  commons 
refused  him  baiL'    The  queen  says,  in  her  own  narrative,'  that  ^  The 

>  Better.kDOwn  bj  the  title  of  rimbottoit  <  Letter  of  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  to  tbt 

In  the  dyn  wan;  he  was  heir  to  the  earl  of  king.          *  IMd.                 «  iWd. 

Mancfaetiter.    His  next  brother  was  a  monk,  *  MotteviUe;  fhMn  the  qoeeb's  iMuntmtlveb 
although  Kimboltoii  was  a  noted  puritan. 
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parliament  sent  to  her  that  she  must  surrender  her  young  family  into 
their  hands  during  the  ahsence  of  the  king,  lest  she  should  take  the 
opportunity  of  making  papists  of  them/*  And  here  it  is  proper  to 
observe  that,  from  the  best  authority,*  it  is  certain  the  queen  had,  at 
an  early  period,  tampered  with  the  religion  of  the  princess  Mary,  her 
eldest  daughter,  having  secretly  given  her  a  crucifix  and  rosary,  taught 
her  the  use  of  them,  and  made  her  keep  them  in  her  pocket.  Probably 
ambition  had  a  share  in  this  furtive  proceeding,  because,  as  a  Protestant 
the  princess-royal  could  only  match  with  a  petty  prince.  The  matri- 
monial destiny  of  the  child  was  now  decided  as  the  spouse  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  therefore  less  occasion  existed  for  religious  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  parliament.  Lady  Carlisle  had  given  information  of  the 
queen's  conduct  to  Kimbolton  aud  Pym.  The  queen,  unconscious  of  the 
spy  that  was  about  her,  replied  to  the  parliament,  **  That  her  sons  were 
under  the  tuition  of  their  separate  governors,  who  were  not  papists  j 
and  above  all,  she  knew  that  it  was  the  will  of  her  husband  that  they 
should  not  be  brought  up  in  her  religion."  To  remove  all  cause  of 
complaint,  she  left  her  children  at  Oatlands  and  withdrew  to  Hampton- 
court,  from  whence  she  came  occasionally  to  see  her  little  ones,  and 
thus  gave  up  her  constant  sojourn  with  them.  Then  her  enemies  raised 
reports  that  she  meant  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  carry  off  her  children. 
They  sent  orders  to  a  gentleman,  who  was  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace  at  Oatlands,  ''to  hold  himself  ready,  with  a  certain  portion  of 
militia,"  called  by  the  queen  paysans  armes, ''  to  save  the  king  accord- 
ing to  their  ordera ;"  for,  among  the  other  anomalies  of  this  revolution, 
almost  to  the  last,  all  measures  in  opposition  to  the  king  were  enforced 
in  his  own  name,  to  the  infinite  mystification  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
who  were  mostly  well  meaning,  though  unlearned.  The  parliamentary^ 
order  to  the  Oatlands  magistrate  commanded  him  and  his  posse  to  wait 
till  midnight  in  the  park  at  Oatlands,  where  they  would  be  joined  by 
cavalry,  whose  officers  would  direct  what  they  were  to  do.  The  magi- 
strate immediately  sought  the  queen,  showed  her  his  order,  and  declared 
his  intentions  to  obey  her  commands.  She  thanked  him  warmly,  but 
told  him  that  "  she  vnshed  him  to  do  exactly  what  parliament  dictated, 
and  then  to  remain  tranquil.*"  Meanwhile,  without  raising  any  alarm, 
she  sent  promptly  to  the  jjoucipal  officers  on  whom  she  could  rely  in 
London,  who  were  absent  from  the  army  on  furlough,  and  she  entreated 
them  "  to  be  with  her  before  midnight,  with  all  the  friends  they  oould 
muster."  The  queen  then  summoned  all  her  household  capable  of  bear- 
ing anns,  not  even  excepting  the  scullions  in  her  kitchen,*  and  she  pro- 
|X)8ed  to  spend  the  evening  in  Oatlands-park,  as  if  for  some  masque  or 

1  MS  Jonrnal  of  Pere  Cyprian  Qamache,       .*  Madame  de  Motteville ;  from  the  queen** 
«i)e  of  the  queen's  Capuchins  at  Somerset-     narrative, 
oouse. 
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amnsemeut;  while  there,  her  muster  amved  and  joined  her  party. 
The  night,  however,  wore  away  without  the  threatened  attack  from  the 
adFerae  powers,  save  tliat  about  twenty  horsemen,  on  the  road  near  the 
park,  were  seen  prowling  around  and  watching  till  day-break;  but 
these,  perhaps,  had  only  hostile  intentions  against  the  deer,  'i'here  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  queen  would  have  done  battle  in  defence  of  her  little 
ones,  if  need  had  been  for  such  exertion. 

The  family,  which  the  royal  mother  was  thus  personally  guarding, 
somewhat  in  lioness  fashion,  by  nocturnal  patrol  round  Oatlands-park, 
was  numerous  and  of  tender  ages.  They  were  soon  after  separated, 
never  again  to  meet  on  earth  in  their  original  numl)er.  Charles  prince 
of  Wales  was  then  just  eleven  years  of  age ;  Mary,  the  young  bride  of 
Orange,  was  ten ;  James  duke  of  York  between  seven  and  eight ;  Eliza- 
beth about  six ;  and  the  little  infant  Henry,  who  had  been  bom  at  Oat- 
lands  the  preceding  year,  was  but  a  few  months  old.  In  the  home  park 
at  Hampton-court  an  enormous  oak  is  still  in  a  hale  and  green  old  age, 
where  the  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  asserts  the  young  children  of 
Charles  I.  used  to  play,  sporting  and  climbing  among  its  huge  boughs ; 
tiiey  had  an  arbour-seat  on  the  crown  of  the  trunk,  and  a  ladder  to 
climb  up  to  it.  There  are  still  enormous  iron  staples,  and  nails  are 
clenched  in  the  venerable  tree,  where  these  happy  and  loving  little 
ones  disported  in  joyous  unconsciousness  of  all  the  troubles  of  their 
mother,  or  of  their  own  future  destiny. 

'*  The  queen  had  regained  the  co-operation  of  Goring,"  a  wmiewhat 
doubtful  acquisition,  considering  his  recent  conduct.  "  She  told  him 
'  to  hold  himself  ready  at  Portsmouth,  and  that,  perhaps,  he  would  see 
h^r  very  soon  at  that  place  for  the  purpose  of  embarkation ;  to  which, 
nevertheless,  she  would  not  have  recourse  but  at  the  last  extremity.' 
The  queen  likewise  sent  to  find  her  new  ally,  lord  Digby,  and  entreated 
him  to  send  her  all  the  friends  he  could  muster,  and  on  whom  he  could 
rely,  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  seats  where  she  and  her 
children  were  abiding.  This  was  immediately  done,  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  cavaliers ;  then  she  took  the  opportunity,  when  at  Hamj)- 
ton-court,  of  paying  a  visit  to  a  loyal  gentleman  who  lived  in  the 
vicinity,  and  was  noted  for  the  number  of  fine  horses  he  kept.  He  put 
them  all  at  her  majesty's  disposal."  After  the  queen  had  made  all  these 
preparations,  no  enemy  appeared  to  attack  her  or  her  infants.  On  the 
contrary,  the  parliament  offered  the  most  elaborate  excuses  for  calling 
out  the  militia  at  Oatlands  without  the  king's  sanction,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  commons  thought  fit  separately  to  deny  that  he  was 
concerned  in  it.*  The  two  following  letters,  from  the  queen  to  the 
king's  secretary,  were  written  at  this  crisis.  They  are  oomoosed  in  the 
broken  English  she  spoke. 

^  Madame  deMotteville;  queeu  s  narraaTSw 
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The  Queen  to  Sib  Edward  Nicholas. 

"  Maistbe  Nicholas, 

'*  I  am  vere  soiy  that  my  lettre  did  not  come  time  enouf  to  go.  I 
have  reseaved  yours,  and  I  have  writt  to  the  king  to  hasten  his  comin. 
I  send  you  the  lettre,  and  if  Utle  Vil  Murray  is  vel  enouf,  I  vould  have 
him  go  hack  againe  to  Scotland  whitcnit  comin  yer,  for  a  voud  [without 
coming  here,  for  I  would]  have  him  go  to-marow  morning,  tel  him  from 
me  ;  hut  if  he  wher  not  well,  then  you  must  provide  some  hodie  that 
will  he  sure,  for  my  lettre  must  not  he  lost,  and  I  voud  not  trusted 
[trust  it]  to  an  ordinaire  post.  I  am  so  ill  provided  whitt  personnes 
[with  persons]  that  I  dare  trust,  that  at  this  instant  I  have  no  living 
creature  that  I  dare  send.  Pray  do  what  you  can  to  helpe  me  (if  litle 
Vil  Murray  cannot  goe)  to  send  this  lettre,  and  so  I  reHt  your  assured 
frend, 

*'  Henbiette  Mabie,  K. 

"  For  your  selfe,  10th  N6v.  1641." 

The  Irish  rehellion  hroke  out  the  same  autumn,  with  one  of  those 
atrocious  massacres  which  are  the  usual  consequence  of  a  long  series  of 
civil  strife  and  religious  persecution.  The  roundhead  party,  founding 
their  accusations  on  similarity  of  religion,  accused  the  queen  of  having 
fostered  the  rehellion  and  encouraged  the  massacre  :  not  one  particle  of  ' 
real  evidence  has  ever  appeared  to  support  these  calumnies.^  In  fact  it 
was  a  deadly  calamity  to  the  royal  cause,  and  the  queen  ever  deemed  it 
as  such.  It  was  a  Celtic  rising,  in  the  hopes  of  hreaking  the  chains  of 
their  enemies,  while  those  enemies  were  quarrelling  among  themselves : 
there  was  scarcely  a  name  among  the  homicides  which  did  not  begin 
with  a  Mac  or  an  0. 

The  king,  after  a  long  stay  in  Scotland,  began,  in  his  homeward 
despatches,  to  give  preparatory  orders  for  a  return  to  his  southern 
metropolis.  The  earl  of  Essex,  who  at  that  time  filled  the  office  of  lord 
chamberlain,^  received  orders  to  prepare  the  palaces  for  his  royal  master's 
reception,  which  orders  were  rather  pettishly  communicated  by  her 
majesty,  through  the  faithful  secretary,  in  this  little  billet : — 

Queen  Hbnbietta  to  Sib  Edward  Nicholas. 

"  Maistbe  Nicholas, 

"  1  did  desire  you  not  to  acquaint  mi  lor  of  Essex  of  what  the  king 

commanded  you  touching  is  [his]  commin.    Now  you  may  do  it ;  and 

tell  him  that  the  king  will  bo  at  Tibds  [Theobalds]  Vendesday,  and 

shall  sleep  there.    And  upon  Thursday  he  shall  dine  at  mi  lor  major'a 

1  The  pretoided  royal  oommiasion  that  Rapin  (albeit  a  deadly  enemy  of  Gbarte) 

MacKuire  and  (VNeale  displayed  to  the  igno-  notes  the  forgery,  voL  11.  p,  513. 

rant  Oelts,  was  adorned  with  a  broad  seal  *  This  is  not  generally  known.    S«e  tliC 

fiom  fh>m  a  patent  which  they  had  stolen  Nicholas  Correspondence.  Evelyn,  tcL  {▼ 
when  the  castle  ol  Cfaarlemont  was  sacked. 
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[the  lord  mayor's,]  and  be  at  Whitthall  only  for  one  nitgh,  [nigh^] ;  and 
upon  Friday  will  go  to  Hampton-court,  where  he  maenea  [means]  to 
stay  this  vinter.  The  king  commanded  me  to  tell  this  to  my  lor  of 
Essex,  but  you  may  do  it,  for  their  lordships  ar  to  [are  too]  great  princes 
now  to  receaved  [receive]  any  direction  from  me. 

"  Beeng  all  that  I  have  to  say,  1  shall  rest  your  assured /ran(2, 

*•  Heneiettb  Martb,  R. 

Tor  Maistre  Nicholas,  20th  Nov.  1641." 
Indorsed,  "  The  queen  to  me,  to  signify  to  the  lord  chamberlai'  .* 

The  king  returned  five  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  November  25. 
He  was  received  with  extreme  loyalty  in  England,  and  was  greeted 
everywhere  with  cries  of  **  God  save  the  king !"  The  queen  flattered 
herself  that  she  had  done  wonders  towards  effecting  this  reaction,  by 
her  gracious  conferences  with  the  lord  mayor  and  other  well-disposed 
magnates  of  the  city.  She  accompanied  the  king,  with  all  their  children, 
at  his  solemn  entry  of  the  metropolis.  The  prince,  her  son,  rode  by  the 
side  oi  his  father,  and  she  followed  in  an  open  carriage,  surrounded  by 
her  infjEints ;  they  were  all  received  with  the  most  fervent  benedictions 
from  the  populace. 

The  king,  who  had  in  Scotland  obtained  full  proof  that  five  of  the 
most  factious  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons  were  in  treason- 
able correspondence  with  his  rebels  there,^  resolved  to  take  advantage  of 
this  gleam  of  popularity  to  go  to  the  house  and  arrest  them.  His  pre- 
decessor, Elizabeth,  had  often  sent  and  taken  obnoxious  members  into 
custody  while  actually  in  the  house  of  commons,  for  very  trifling 
offences  in  comparison.  History  insists  that  Henrietta  had,  by  taunts 
and  reproaches,  urged  the  king  to  the  arrest  of  the  five  members.  As 
she  most  piteously  blames  herself  for  the  error  she  really  committed,  to 
which  she,  with  deep  humiliation,  attributed  all  his  future  misfortunes 
—even  Lis  death,  we  cannot  help  thinking  she  would  have  been  equally 
candid  if  such  a  charge  were  true. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  queen  bestowed  a  great  share  of  her 
favour  and  affection  on  lady  Carlisle.'    This  person  had  as  bad  and 

1  Sir  William  Temple's  evidence,  in  his  poraiy,  Mr.  John  Forster,  in  his  elaborate 

Memoirs,  that  the  movers  of  the  rebellion  work  on  the  attempt  of  king  Charks  I.  to 

were  tnibed  bj  Bichelien,  must  be  remem>  arrest  the  five  members,  has  assumed  great 

bered  here.  credit  to  himself  for  having,  as  he  coolly 

'  When  lady  Carlisle  was  lady  Lucy  Perqy,  alleges,  brought  to  light  the  treacherous  part 

die  had,  under  prdtence  of  visiting  her  father  played  by  the  countess  of  Carlisle  in  betray- 

the  earl  of  Northumberland,  a  prisoner  in  the  ing  the  confidence  of  her  royal  mistress  on 

Tower,  formed  a  league  with  the  infamous  that  occasion,  although  the  circumstance  had 

countess  of  Somerset,  then  under  sentence  of  been  fully  explained   several  years  previ- 

death  for  murder  in  tbe  same  fortress,  and  at  ously  iu  our  bi(^aphy  of  Henrietta  Maria 

her  instigatiou  eloped  with  the  gaudy  profli-  — a  fact  of  which  Mr.  Forster  could  scarcely 

gate,  Hay,  earl  ot  Carlisle.    The  grim  old  have  been  unconscious,  as  he  had  become. 


earl,  who  had  forbidden  the  union,  thundered  at  that  time,  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright 

maledictions  fh>m  his  prison-hold  on  the  head  of  "The  Lives  of  l^e  Queois  of  England." 

tf  his  Lury,  not  only  for  the  deed  she  had  from  which  his  information  was  apparently 

done,  but  for  th^  heartless  manner  in  which  derived* 
■be  bad  deceived  him.    Our  clever  co;nun- 

If  2 
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treacherous  a  heart  as  ever  deceived  a  parent  or  betrayed  a  friend.  The 
queen  would  have  had  better  companions  in  the  French  ladies,  whose 
fnskings  had  so  much  offended  the  dignity  of  king  Charles.  It  was  in 
company  with  this  lady  that  queen  Henrietta  sat  in  her  cabinet  at  White- 
hall, with  her  watch  in  her  hand,  counting  the  weary  minutes  of  the 
king's  absence  when  he  went  to  arrest  the  obnoxious  members  of  the 
house  of  commons.  No  one  knew  his  intentions  but  the  queen ;  he  had 
parted  with  her  on  that  fetal  morning  with  these  words,  as  he  embraced 
her,  **  If  you  find  one  hour  elapse  without  hearing  ill  news  from  me, 
you  will  see  me,  when  I  return,  the  master  of  my  kingdom.**  The 
queen  remained  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  watch  till  that  tedious  hour 
had  passed  away.  Meantime  she  heard  nothing  from  the  king,  and  she 
was  piompted  by  her  impatience  to  believe  that  40  news  was  good 
news;  therefore,  deeming  the  king  was  successful,  she  hTcke  the 
silence  that  was  pain  and  grief  to  her,  with  these  words  to  the  fair 
Carlisle :  *'  Bejoice  with  me,  for  at  this  hour  the  king  is,  as  I  have  reason 
to  hope,  master  of  his  realm ;  for  Pym  and  his  associates  are  aiTested 
before  now.'*  * 

Unfortunately  lady  Carlisle  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  relative  and 
political  spy  of  one  of  the  members  named.  She  had  certain  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  blow  had  not  yet  been  struck,  although  the  hour 
had  elapsed.  She  promptly -gave  intelligence  to  one  of  her  agents,  and, 
as  the  house  of  commons  was  close  to  Whitehall-palace,  the  persons 
marked  for  arrest  had  intelligence  just  before  Charles  entered  the  house. 
They  fled,  while  their  party  rallied  and  organized  a  plan  of  resistance, 
under  plea  that  it  was  against  the  privileges  of  the  commons  for  any 
member  to  be  arrested  while  on  duty.*  "The  king  had  been  acci- 
dentally prevented  from  entering  the  house  of  commons,  to  carry  his 
intention  into  effect,  by  various  poor,  miserable  persons,  who  presented 
petitions  to  him  as  he  was  about  to  enter.  The  hour  he  had  annowiced 
to  the  queen  as  pregnant  with  their  future  fate,  had  passed  away  in 
reading  and  discussing  the  particulars  of .  individual  wrong  and  mis- 
fortune,*' ' — an  ancient  duty  of  the  English  sovereign  when  on  progress 
to  his  parliament,  not  then  obsolete,  which  the  king  did  not  consider 
himself  bound  to  waive,  for  he  knew  that  his  intent  of  arresting  his 
enemies  was,  when  he  left  his  palace,  a  profound  secret  between 
himself  and  his  royal  partner,  and  he  suspected  not  that  it  had 
escaped  her.  The  whole  incident  is  a  noted  instance  of  the  danger 
of  opening  the  lips  in  any  diplomatic  affair  imtil  there  is  indisputable 
conviction  that  the  deed  is  done.  When  Henrietta  found,  as  she 
^oon  did,  that  her  heedless  prattling  had  done  fearful  mischief,  sho 
threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  husband  and  avowed  her  fault, 

^  Madame  de  MotteriUe,  voL  {.;  qneea'd  narrative,  pp.  265<267. 
«  Ibid^  p.  266.  »  Ibid,,  p.  266. 
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blaming  herself  with  passionate  penitence.  Not  a  reproach  did  he 
give  her ;  and  she  paused  in  her  narrative,  in  an  agony  of  regret,  to 
call  the  attention  of  madame  de  Motteville  to  his  admirahle  tenderness 
to  her.  "For  never,"  said  she^  "did  he  treat  me  for  a  moment  with 
less  kindness  than  before  it  happened,  though  I  had  ruined  him."  * 

Directly  after  the  occurrence,  which  the  queen  termed  her  maVieureuse 
indiscretion,  the  people  mutinied  in  London,  from  which  the  king 
retired  with  all  the  royal  family.  When  they  left  Whitehall,  they  went 
through  a  multitude  of  several  thousand  roundheads ;  every  one  held  a 
Btaif  in  his  hand  with  a  white  paper  placard,  whereon  was  inscribed  the 
word  "  liberty."  Henrietta  herself,  with  her  usual  petulant  vivacity, 
had  previously  given  the  name  of  roundhead  to  these  malcontents.  In 
opposition  to  the  flowing  love-locks  of  the  courtiers,  the  partizans  of  the 
parliament  had  their  hair  clipped  so  close  and  short,  that  their  turbulent 
heads  looked  as  round  as  bowls,  excepting  that  their  ears  seemed  to  jut 
out  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Samuel  Barnadiston,  a  noted  repub- 
lican of  that  century,  was  in  his  youth  the  leader  of  a  deputation  of 
I^ndon  apprentices,  for  the  purpose  of  dictating  to  parliament  thoir 
notions  and  experiences  regarding  civil  and  religious  government.  The 
queen,  who  saw  this  poss^  arrive  at  Whitehall,  then  first  noticed  the 
extraordinary  roundness  of  their  closely  clipi)ed  heads,  and  saw  at  the 
same  time  that  Samuel  was  a  personable  'prentice ;  upon  which  she  ex- 
claimed, "  La !  what  a  handsome  young  roundhead  1"  The  exactness 
of  the  descriptive  epithet  fixed  it  at  once  as  a  party  name ;  roundheads 
they  were  called  from  that  moment,  and  roundheads  they  will  remain 
while  history  endures.  Many  a  satirical  ballad  and  chorus  repeated  the 
sobriquet ;  nor  were  the  jutting  ears  forgotten.  Captain  Hyde,  a  cavalier 
of  the  royal  guard,  proposed  cropping  into  reasonable  dimensions  the 
ears  of  the  next  deputation  which  arrived  from  the  city  on  the  same 
errand.  Rather  a  dangerous  experiment,  that  of  cropping  ears  which 
stuck  out  by  reason  of  the  superfluous  destructiveness  of  the  owners, 
especially  when  those  owners  had  the  majority  in  numbers  I 

"  Few  of  the  puritans,"  says  a  lady-author  of  their  own  party,* 

"  wore  their  hair  long  enough  to  cover  their  ears,  and  the  ministers  and 

many  others  cut  it  close  round  their  heads,  with  so  many  little  |)eaks  as 

was  ridiculous  to  behold ;  whereupon  Cleveland,  in  his  "  Hue  and  Cry," 

describes  them — 

*'  With  hair  in  cfaaractera,  aud  logs  in  texts." 

"From  this  custom  of  wearing  their  hair,"  continue*  the  republican 
lady,  "  the  name  of  roundhead  became  the  scornful  ttvm  given  to  the 
whole  parliament  party."'  The  rest  of  the  appurtenances  of  these  sfial- 
wart  agitators  is  described  by  another  contemporary.    **  In  high-crowned 

1  Madame  de  Motteville,  vol.  1.;  queen's  n&rrative,  p.  266 
2  Xn.  Hatchiason'  Memoin^ 
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nats,  collar  bands,  great  loose  coats,  with  long  tucks  [swords]  tinder 
them,  and  calvesMeather  boots,  they  nsed  to  sing  a  psalm  and  drub 
all  before  them."  When,  at  the  end  of  the  struggle,  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  England  fell  under  military  terror,  the  roundheads  as- 
sumed a  regular  livery  of  war ;  and  Cromwell,  when  he  had  need  of 
their  assistance  to  expel  the  commons  with  their  speaker,  or  doom  the 
king,  used  to  coax  his  troopers  by  the  endearing  epithet  of  his  '*  red 
brethren."  ^ 

The  king  and  queen  went  no  further  than  Hampton-court;  thei^ 
they  determined  to  watch  the  event  of  the9e  insurrections,  not  having 
the  slightest  idea  that  any  restraint  would  be  put  on  their  personal 
freedom.  They  were  deceived,  for  the  parliament  sent  a  circular  to  ail 
the  nobility,  to  arm  and  prevent  the  king  from  going  further.  In  this 
extremity,  the  queen  proposed  to  her  royal  husband  that  she  should 
depart  for  Holland,  on  the  ostensible  errand  of  conducting  the  little 
princess-royal  to  her  young  spouse,  the  prince  of  Orange ;  but,  in  reality, 
intending  to  sell  her  own  jewels,  to  provide  her  consort  with  the 
means  of  defence.  It  was  astonishing  to  her  with  what  avidity  the 
opposite  party  seized  on  the  idea  of  her  departure  from  England  •  every 
facility  was  given  her  for  putting  the  project  in  execution. ^  Such  was 
the  queen's  own  impression ;  but  lord  Clarendon  declares  "  that  it  was 
intimated  to  her  majesty,  that  if  she  did  not  prevail  on  the  king  to 
permit  the  law  excluding  the  bishops  from  sitting  as  peers  in  the 
house  of  lords,  the  parliament  would  interfere  to  prevent  her  from 
going  abroad.  Consequently,  by  her  influence,  the  king  suffered  this 
act  to  pass  by  commission,  while  he  was  escorting  her  majesty  to 
Dover."* 

Such  was  the  ominous  state  of  affairs  when  the  king  conducted  his 
consort  and  daughter  to  the  place  of  embarkation  at  Dover,  Feb.  23* 
1641-2.  He  stood  on  the  shore,  watching  their  departing  sails  with 
tearful  eyes,  doubtful  whether  they  should  ever  meet  again.  **  As  the 
wind  was  favourable  for  coasting,"  the  queen  declares,  "  her  husband 
rode  four  leagues,  following  the  vessel  along  the  windings  of  the  shore.'** 
Party  malice  may  stain  the  name  of  this  unfortunate  prince  with 
venomous  invective,  yet  to  every  heart  capable  of  enshrining  the  domestic 
affections,  Charles  I.  must  be  dear.  But  not  with  his  bereaved  spirit 
and  troublous  career  does  our  narrative  at  present  dwell ;  we  must  em- 
bark with  his  adored  Henrietta,  merely  observing  that,  at  her  departure, 
the  king  went  to  Theobalds,  where  the  parliament  sent  a  petition  ''that 
he  would  be  pleased  to  reside  nearer  to  the  metropolis,  and  not  take  the 
prince  away  from  them."    The  king  went  directly  after  to  Newmarket^ 

1  Larrey's  Clharles  L  «  Madame  de  MotteTille.  vol.  L;  qneeo^ 

s  Madame  de  MotteviUe,  voL  L  p.  26S  narrative,  p.  2R<k 
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and  from  thence  retired  to  York  with  his  two  elder  sons.^  Daring  the 
qdeen^s  ahsence,  the  fatal  adventure  at  Hull  occurred,  where  Sir  John 
Hotham  first  denied  his  majesty  access  to  his  own  town  and  military 
magazines. 

"  The  queen  was  well  received  in  Holland  by  Henry  prince  of  Orange, 
which,  indeed,  she  well  deserved,  since  she  had  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  his  country  against  the  tyranny  of  Kichelieu.  The  burgo- 
masters of  Holland,  nevertheless,  showed  no  great  veneration  to  her 
royal  person;  they  entered  her  presence  with  their  hats  on,  threw 
themselves  on  chairs  close  to  her,  stared  at  her  from  under  the  brims  of 
their  Dutch  beavers,  and  flung  out  of  the  room  without  bowing  dr 
speaking  to  her."  The  result  proved  that  Henrietta  exerted,  in  the 
exigence  of  her  affairs,  the  good  sense  and  governing  science  of  her  great 
father ;  for,  one  by  one,  she  fascinated  all  these  boorish  republicans,  and 
utterly  and  entirely  obtained  her  own  way.  In  proof  of  which  Walter 
Strickland,  M.P.,  ambassador  to  the  states  of  Holland,  who  had  been 
deputed  by  the  parliament  to  forbid  their  granting  any  assistance  to  the 
queen,  was  dismissed  without  effecting  his  purpose.  King  Charles 
would  not  have  succeeded  so  well:  he  could  not  have  concealed  his 
displeasure  and  disgust  at  the  coarseness  of  ill-bred  men;  but  the 
feminine  tact  of  Henrietta  revealed  to  her  the  well-known  axiom  in 
diplomacy,  that  after  republicans  have  gratified  their  self-esteem  by 
showing  their  ill-behaviour  to  their  hearts'  content,  they  become  pecu- 
liarly amenable  to  the  charm  of  graceful  and  courteous  manners  gene- 
rally pertaining  to  persons  of  exalted  rank.  The  Dutchmen,  notwith- 
standing their  odd  mode  of  showing  their  regard,  behaved  bountifully  to 
queen  Henrietta.  The  Hoganmogans  at  Rotterdam  lent  her  40,000 
guilders,  their  bank  2^000,  the  bank  at  Amsterdam,  845,000.  Of 
merchants  at  the.  Hague,  Fletcher  and  Fitcher,  she  borrowed  166,000. 
On  her  pendant-pearls  she  borrowed  213,200  guilders ;  she  put  six 
rubies  in  pawn  for  40,000  guilders ;  and,  altogether,  raised  upwards  of 
2,000,OOOZ.  sterling.* 

While  resident  at  the  Hague  the  queen  at  times  was  oppressed  by 
despondency,  and  under  its  influence  wrote  thus  to  her  friend  madame 
St  George: — "Unless  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  be  in  a  prison,  I 
could  not  remain  in  England ;  still,  in  such  case,  if  I  had  been  the 
only  sufferer,  I  am  so  accustomed  to  afQictions  that  this  one  would 
have  been  endured  like  the  rest.  But  their  design  was  to  separate  . 
me  from  the  king  my  lord,  and  they  have  publicly  declared  it  was 
requisite  to  do  this ;  also,  that  as  a  queen  was  only  a  subject,  I  was 
amenable  like  other  persons,  for  they  have  publicly  accused  me  by 
name  of  having  wished  to  overthrow  the  laws  and  religion  of  the 
kingdom,  and  that  it  was  I  who  caused  the  Irish  to  revolt — they 
>  tfrs.  Hatcbinson.  '  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Marim  1671. 
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have  even   got  witDcsses  to  swear  that  this  was  tLe  case 

Pray  to  God  for  me,"  continues  Henrietta,  *♦  for  be  assured  that  there 
is  not  in  the  world  a  more  wretched  creature  than  I !  separated  from 
the  king  my  lord,  from  my  children,  out  of  my  country  without 
hope  of  returning  there,  except  at  imminent  peril,  abandoned  by  all 
the  world,  unless  it  please  God  to  assist  me."  This  melancholy 
letter  is  dated  from  the  Hague,  May  25,  1642.  In  another,  written  to 
madame  St.  Greorge  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  she  mentions 
with  exultation  that  she  was  returning  home  to  her  husband  and 
children.  Her  friend  was  at  that  time  in  the  service  of  the  family  of 
her  brother  of  Orleans ;  the  queen  concludes  her  letter  ^  with  the  words, 
**  kiss  my  niece  for  love  of  me." 

The  queen  superintended  the  education  of  her  daughter,  the  little 
princess  of  Orange,  whilst  she  w^  in  Holland,  retaining  her  always 
near  her  as  she  pursued  her  studies  under  various  masters.  The  young 
prince  of  Orange,  her  husband,  was  likewise  still  under  tuition.  The 
queen  very  wisely  remained  with  her  daughter  till  she  was  accustomed 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  her  new  country.^  This  alliance  proved 
a  most  fortunate  one  for  the  royal  family  of  Stuart,  as  the  young 
princess  became  infinitely  beloved  by  the  people  of  Holland.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  jealousy  was  manifested  by  them,  lest  Henrietta 
should  imbue  her  young  daughter  with*Homan  catholic  predilections. 

The  unfortunate  mother  of  queen  Henrietta  died  in  misery  at  Cologne 
the  same  winter.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  queen  to  continue 
her  journey  up  the  Rhine  to  attend  her  parent's  sick-bed,  but  the  Dutch 
burgomasters  interfered,  and  wholly  prevented  her ;  •  and  she,  fearful 
of  compromising  the  advantages  she  had  gained,  dared  not  pursue  her 
intentions,  lest  her  husband's  interest  should  suffer  severely.  When 
she  had  obtained  all  the  stores  possible  in  Holland,  she  bade  farewell 
to  her  little  daughter,  and  leaving  her  under  the  personal  care  of  her 
mother-in-law,  the  princess  of  Orange,  re-embarked  for  England,  almost 
on  the  anniversary  of  her  departure  the  preceeding  year,  February  2, 
1642-3.  She  sailed  from  Scheveling  in  a  first-rate  English  ship,  called 
"  the  Princess-Royal,"  and  was  accompanied  by  eleven  tratosports,  filled 
with  ammunition  and  stores  for  the  assistance  of  the  king :  her  fleet 
was  convoyed  by  the  Dutch  admiral.  Von  Tromp.  •  So  tremendous  a 
north-east  gale  began  to  blow  directly  the  queen  and  her  retinue  had 
embarked,  that  they  were  tossed  on  the  stormy  billows  nine  days, 
expecting  death  hourly.  The  ladies  wept  and  screamed  perpetually, 
but  the  queen  never  lost  her  high  spirits.  To  all  the  lamentations 
around  her,  the  daughter  of  Henry  the  Great  replied  gaily,  "  Comfort 
yourselves,  mes  cheres;  queens  of  England  are  never  drowned."*    The 

1  Bethane  MS.,  9309,  foL  31 :  holograph.  '  Madame  de  Motteville ;  queen's  oarnb- 
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ladies  suspended  their  wailings  to  reflect,  and  recollecting  that  such  a 
case  had  never  occurred,  were  greatly  consoled.  The  conversation  is 
alleged  by  a  French. writer  to  have  passed  on  deck,  while  the  queen  was 
leaning  near  the  rudder,  when  she  had  persuaded  her  ladies  to  leave  the 
discomforts  of  the  cabin  for  wholesome  fresh  air:*  indeed,  the  scene 
below,  as  related  by  her  majesty,  was  anything  but  inviting. .  When 
the  tempest  blew  heavily,  and  the  ship  laboured  and  pitched,  they  were 
tied  in  small  beds,  in  all  the  horrors  of  sea-sickness.  At  the  time  the 
storm  was  at  its  worst,  all  the  queen's  attendants,  even  the  officers, 
crowded  into  her  cabin,  and  insisted  on  confessing  themselves  to  the 
Capuchins  of  her  suite,  believing  death  would  ensue  every  moment. 
These  poor  priests  were  as  ill  as  any  one,  and  were  unable  to  be  very 
attentive  ;  therefore  the  penitents  shouted  out  their  sins  aloud,  in  the 
hearing  of  every  one,  in  order  to  obtain  absolution  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  The  queen,  having  no  terrors  of  her  own  to  distract  her, 
amused  herself  with  remarking  this  extraordinary  scene,  and  made 
a  sly  comment  on  what  she  heard,  saying,  **  She  supposed  that  the 
extremity  of  their  fears  took  away  the  shame  of  confessing  such  mis- 
deeds in  public."'  Her  gay  spirits  w^ere  not  then  broken,  and  she 
declared  that  the  absurdities  she  witnessed  in  that  voyage  at  times 
made  her  laugh  excessively,  although,  like  the  others,  she  could  not 
help  expecting  the  ship  to  go  to  the  bottom  every  moment.  When 
taking  her  meals,  the  attempts  to  serve  her  in  state,  and  the  odd  dis^ 
asters  that  occurred  to  her  and  her  servitors,  tumbling  one  over  the 
other  with  screams  and  confusion,  were  so  ridiculous,  that  no  alarm 
could  control  her  mirth.  After  a  fortnight's  pitching  and  tossing,  the 
good  ship  was  beaten  back  on  the  wild  Scheveling  coa^t,  and  the  queen 
landed  safely  at  the  port  close  to  the  Hague,  from  whence  she  and  her 
suite  had  embarked. 

A  few  days*  rest  and  refreshment  ensued,  and  then  the  undaunted 
Henrietta  again  set  sail,  minus  two  ships,  which  she  had  lost  in  the 
storm.  This  time  she  had  a  quick  and  prosperous  voyage,  and 
anchored  in  Burlington-bay,  February  20,  1642-3,  after  an  absence  of 
a  year,  all  but  two  days.  She  did  not  attempt  to  land  till  the  22nd^ 
when  a  valiant  escort  of  1000  cavaliers  appeared  in  sight  on  the  hills : 
under  their  protection  by  land,  and  that  of  Von  I^omp  by  sea,  the 
queen  came  on  shore  at  Burlington-quay,  where,  on  the  same  day,  the 
landing  of  her  stores  commenced  with  the  utmost  celerity.  At  five  in 
the  morning,  the  queen  was  roused  by  the  thundering  of  cannon  and 
the  rattling  of  shot.  Five  ships  of  war,  commanded  by  the  parliamen- 
tary commodore.  Batten,  which  had  been  previously  cruising  off  New- 
castle, had  entered  Burlington-bay  in  the  night,  and  by  peep  of  dawn 
commenced  an  active  cannonade  on  the  house  where  the  queen  v/as 

1  Madame  de  la  Fayette's  Memoirs.  ^  Ibid. 
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sleeping.  ITie  parliament  having  voted  her  guilty  of  high  treason,  fui 
obtaining  supplies  of  money  and  arms  for  her  distressed  husband,  their 
heroic  commodore  was  doing  his  best  to  take  her  life.  **  One  of  their 
ships,"  writes  the  queen  at  this  juncture  to  the  king,  **did  me  the 
favour  of  flanking  upon  the  house  where  I  slept ;  and  before  I  was 
out  of  bed,  the  balls  whistled  so  loud  about  me,  that  my  company 
pressed  me  earnestly  to  go  out  of  that  house:  the  cannon  having 
totally  beaten  down  the  neighbours*  houses,  two  balls  fell  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  house  where  I  was.  So,  clothed  as  well  as  in 
haste  I  eould  be,  I  went  on  foot  to  some  little  distance  from  the  town  of 
Burlington,  and  got  into  the  shelter  of  a  ditch  like  that  at  Newmarket, 
whither  before  I  could  get,  the  cannon  bullets  fell  thick  about  us,  and  a 
servant  was  killed  within  seventy  paces  of  me."  The  queen  does  not 
venture  here  to  mention  to  her  husband  her  blameworthy  temerity 
regarding  her  lap-dog,  though  she  c6nfessed  this  fine  adventure  to 
madame  de  Motteville.  "  She  had  an  old  ugly  dog,  called  *  Mitte,* 
whom  she  loved  very  much ;  when  she  was  in  the  middle  of  Burlington- 
street  she  remembered  she  had  left  Mitte  at  the  mercy  of  the  parlia- 
mentary commodore.  She  instantly  turned  on  her  steps,  rushed  up 
filtairs  into  her  chamber,  caught  up  the  animal,  which  was  reposing 
on  her  bed,  and  carried  her  off  in  safety."  *  After  this  exploit,  the 
queen  and  her  ladies  gained  the  ditch  she  described,  and  crouched  down 
in  it  while  the  cannon  played  furiously  over  their  heads.  "  One 
dangerous  ball,"  says  the  queen,  "grazed  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  and 
covered  us  with  earth  and  stones :  the  firing  lasted  till  the  ebbing  of  the 
tide."  Von  Tromp,  whose  ships  were  too  large  to  approach  the  quay  to 
defend  the  queen,  attacked  the  valiant  Batten  in  his  retreat ;  and  as  this 
commander  had  no  support  from  the  Yorkshire  land  forces,  he  sheered 
off  to  report  his  deeds  to  his  masters.  The  queen's  transports  then 
landed  the  rest  of  their  stores,  and  her  majesty  established  herself  in 
peace  and  quiet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burlington,  where  she  re- 
mained at  least  ten  days.'  King  Charles  did  not  know  any  of  his 
consort's  dangers  until  the  arrival  of  her  letter,  when  he  thus  expressed 
his  feelings : — "  I  never  till  now,  dear  heart,  knew  the  good  of  ignorance, 
for  I  did  not  know  the  danger  that  thou  wert  in  by  the  storm  before  I 
had  certain  assurance  of  thy  happy  escape,  we  leaving  had  a  pleasing 
false  report  of  thy  safe  landing  at  Newcastle,  which  thine  of  the  19th  of 
January  so  confirmed  us  in,  that  we  at  least  were  not  undeceived  of 
that  hope  till  we  knew  certainly  how  great  a  danger  thou  hast  past,  of 
which  I  shall  not  be  out  of  apprehension  until  I  may  have  the  hap- 
piness of  thy  company ;  for  indeed  I  think  it  not  the  least  of  my 
misfortunes,  that  for  my  sake  thou  hast  run  so  much  hazard,  in  tlu 

*  Madame  de  Motfeville;   qneen'ft  narro-        2  Miidame  dp  Motteville;  qaeen's  nam*- 
CtV'e,  vol  L  p.  273.  tive,  vuL  I.  p.  275. 
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which  thou  hast  expressed  so  much  love  to  me,  that  I  contess  it  ir 
impossible  to  repay  by  anything  I  can  do,  much  less  by  words ;  but 
my  heart  being  full  of  affection  for  thee,  admiration  of  thee,  and 
impatient  passion  of  gratitude  to  thee,  I  could  not  but  say  something, 
leaving  the  rest  to  be  read  by  thee  out  of  thine  own  noble  heart."  * 

Henrietta  fixed  her  head-quarters  at  Boynton-hall,  near  Burlington,* 
the  seat  of  Sir  William  Strickland,  who,  although  he  had  accepted  the 
honour  of  a  baronetcy  from  king  Charles  so  recently  as  the  year  1640, 
was  a  stanch  leader  of  the  puritan  party,  and  had  rendered  himself  very 
obnoxious  to  the  court  by  his  political  conduct  His  brother  Walter 
had  recently  been  ambassador  from  the  parliament  to  the  states  of 
Holland,  where  he  had  fiercely  argued  against  the  queen's  "  munitions 
of  war  :^  yet  her  majesty  asked  and  received  hcspitality  and  shelter 
for  herself  and  her  train  at  the  native  hall  of  these  inimical  brethren. 
During  her  entertainment,  a  grand  display  was  made  of  heavy  family 
plate  for  the  honour  of  the  family.  TWs  the  queen  observing,  took 
occasion,  at  her  departure,  when  she  returned  thanks  for  her  entertain- 
ment, to  say,  '*  That  she  feared  it  would  be  thought  that  she  was  about 
to  make  an  ungracious  return  for  the  courtesies  she  had  received ;  but, 
unhappily,  the  king's  affairs  had  (through  the  'disaffection  and  want  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  who  ought  to  have  been  among  his 
most  loyal  supporters)  come  to  that  pass,  that  he  required  pecuniary 
aid.  The  parliament  had  refused  to  grant  the  supplies  requisite  for 
maintaimng  the  honour  of  the  crown,  therefore  money  must  be  ob- 
tained by  other  means,  and  she  was  sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  possession  of  the  plate  she  had  seen  during  her  visit ;  she  must 
borrow  it  for  his  majesty's  use.  She  should,"  she  added,  "  consider  it 
as  a  loan ;  as  she  trusted  the  king  would  very  soon  compose  the  disorders 
in  those  parts,  when  she  would  restore  the  plate,  or  at  any  rate  its  value 
in  money,  to  Sir  William  Strickland ;  and  in  the  meantime,  she  would 
leave  at  Boynton-hall  her  own  portrait,  both  as  a  pledge  of  her  royal 
intentions,  and  a  memorial  of  her  visit." 

Who  it  was  that  performed  the  part  of  host  at  Boynton-hall  to  the 
queen  is  uncertain,  as  it  appears  that  both  Sir  William  and  his  brother 
Walter  were  absent ;  tt  is  possible  that  there  were  ladies  of  the  family 
not  so  inimical  to  the  royal  party,  since  the  mother  of  Sir  William  Strick- 
land and  his  brother  was  a  Wentworth,  and  their  grandmother  a  daughter 
of  the  Boman  catholic  family  of  the  Stricklands,  of  Sizergh-castle,  in 
Westmoreland.  The  portrait  left  by  the  queen  is  regarded  as  a  very 
fine  work  of  art,  and  was  probably  painted  during  her  late  visit  to  the 
court  of  Orange.*    It  is  the  size  of  life,  and  represents  her  as  very  pretty 

1  Documents  in  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  *  I  have   been  favoured  by  Sir  Geoi^ 
I.odlow,  vuL  iiL  pp.  313,  314.  Strickland  with  a  miniature  copy,  reduced  by 

2  Kingdom's  Weekly  Intelligencer,  March  Y,  himself  from  the  original,  which  remains  in 
1642-3 ;  Brit.  Mas.  the  possession  of  the  worthy  representative 
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and  ielicate  in  features  and  complexion.  Her  hair  is  ornamented  with 
flowers  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  is  arranged  in  short,  thick,  frizzled 
curls,  according  to  the  fashion  called  at  the  court  of  France  tete  (h 
numton.  Her  dress  is  very  elegant,  simple  white,  with  open  sleeves 
drawn  up  with  broad  green  ribbons;  the  bodice  laced  across  the 
stomacher  with  gold  chains,  and  ornamented  with  rows  of  pendant- 
pearls  on  each  side.  The  family  plate  was  never  restored,^  neither  was 
Henrietta  ever  in  a  condition  to  fulfil  her  promise  of  making  a  com- 
pensation for  it  in  money ;  but  her  portrait  has,  in  process  of  time, 
become  at  least  of  equal  value.^ 

At  this  period,  Henrietta  had  recourse  to  the  painful  expedient  of 
soliciting  personal  loans  for  the  service  of  her  royal  husband,  not  only 
from  the  female  nobility  of  England,  but  from  private  families  whom  she 
had  reason  to  believe  well-aflfected  to  the  cause  of  loyalty.  When  in 
Holland,  she  had  a  great  many  rings,  lockets,  and  clasps  made  with  her 
monogram,  the  letters  h.m.r.,  Henrietta  Maria  Regina,  in  delicate 
filagree  of  gold  curiously  entwined,  and  placed  on  red  velvet,  the  colour 
of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  covered  with  thick  crystal,  cut  like  a  table 
diamond  and  set  in  gold.  These  were  called  *'  the  qlieen's  pledges," 
and  presented  by  her  to  those  who  had  rendered  her  any  particular  ser- 
vice, with  an  understanding,  that  if  shown  to  her  majesty  when  fortune 

of  the  republican  baronet  on  whom  this  an-  calling  the  loyal  muster  together  to  meet 

welcome  gift  was  forced  by  the  royal  beauty,  their  sovereign  at  his  house,  and  his  anxiety 

He  own«  he  prefers  it  as  an  heirloom  to  the  to  secure  good  poultry  for  the  royal  sapper, 

plate  she  carried  off.     Indeed,  its  value  is  «  .  .    , ,  .^      j.       ^i    «*_■  >  i     j  « 

great,  both  m  a  work  of  art  and  historical  Original  l£Uer,fr(mme  StnelOand  Papers, 

relic.  SizerghroastU. 

»  The   Weekly    Intelligencer,    March    1,  "Oollonki,  Stricklakd,              [1643^3 

1642-3,  mentions  that  nnfortunately  both  Sir  "  I  have  received  notice  this  night  fh>m  a 

William  Strickland's  seats  were  pillaged  by  com  [suppose  commissioner],  that  the  kin^ 

the  queen's  foUow^  owing  to  his  people  not  will  be  at  York  on  Satturday  next,  when  I 

having  secured  the  queen's  (written)  pro-  am  to  entertain  him  for  a  day  or  two.    I  wiU 

tection.  therefore  entreat  yon  to  add  to  your  former 

2  Sir  William  Strickland  was  a  celebrated  courtesies  this  one ;  that  is,  to  help  me  to 

parliamentarian  general,  one  of  those  amateur  some  futt  fouls,  if  possibly  you  can,  either 

military  preachers,  withal,  who  regaled  their  from  yourself  or  your  fanners,  or  Sir  William 

brigades  with  extempore  prayers  and  sermons  Alford   [the  brother-in-law   of  Sir   Robert 

of  two  hours'  duration.    His  brother  Walter,  Strickland],  or  both,  against  Satturday  night's 

at  that  lime  ambassador  frum  the  parliament  supper,  whereby  you  will  do  me  an  extra* 

to  the  states  of  Holland,  became  one  of  Crom-  ordinary  favour.    Must  likewise  desire  you 

well's  lords,  and  was  gratitied  with  a  pension  not  to  &U  to  be  here  on  Satturday  by  poon, 

of  12,0002.  a-year  for  his  diplomatic  services,  for  the  king  Intends  to  speake  with  all  the 
As  a  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  persons  of  '  commanders  of  this  county.    I  pray  both 

tlie  same  name  and  lineage  were  opposed  in  [you]  and  Sir  William  Robinson  to  under- 

politics,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  mention,  stand  as  much  fVom  me,  as  It  will  save  me  a 

Sir  liobert  Strickland  of  Sizergh-castle  (the  labour  of  writing  to  him  on  purpose,  which 

head  of  the  elder  branch  of  that  hotise,  a  is  very  pretious  to  me.    This  in  great  hast. 

Roman  catholic  cavalier),  had,  out  of  his  own  With  my  kind  love  to  yourself,  your  frienddy 

private  resources,  raised  two  regiments,  one  and  your,  ladye, 

of  horse,  the  other  of  foot,  for  the  service  of  "I  rest  your  very  affectionate  friend, 

king  Charles.    The  following  original  letter,  Ed.  Osboxmb. 

addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Strickland  by  Sir  Enchned,  "To  my  most  esteemed  ftriend 

Edward  0*ome,  the  ancestor  of  the  duke  of  R^i^rt  Strickland,  Esq.,  one  of  the  deputy 

Leeds,  affords  an  amusmg  specimen  of  the  Ueutenant-collonels  for  the  North  Riding  J 

cplwlary  style  of  a  mi  Utary  county  maipiate  ^r,  in  his  absence,  for  Mistress  Strickiani. 

ot  that  period,  and  shows  how  eqnally  his  'j^^  ^f^^  hagte,  haste-haste." 
attentioL  was  divided  between  the  duty  of 
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smiled  on  the^ royal  cause,  "the  pledge"  would  command  either  repay- 
ment of  the  money  advanced,  or  admission  into  the  most  honourable 
orders  of  English  chivalry.  Many  of  these  interesting  testimonials  are 
in  existence,  and,  in  families  where  the  tradition  has  been  forgotten, 
have  been  regarded  as  amulets  which  were  to  secure  good  fortune  to  the 
wearer.  One  of  the  royal  pledges,  a  small  bracelet  clasp,  has  been  an 
heirloom  in  the  family  of  the  author  of  this  life  of  Henrietta;  and  there 
is  a  rii^  with  the  same  device  in  possession  of  Philip  Darrell,  Esq.,  of 
Gales-hill,  in  E^it,  which  was  presented  to  his  immediate  ancestor  by 
the  queen.  Since  the  earlier  editions  of  these  biographies  were  pub- 
lished, an  opportunity  has  occurred  of  examining  one  of  queen  Henrietta 
Maria's  pledges  of  a  higher  order  than  those  she  gave  to  the  head  of 
the  ancient  family  of  the  Dorrels,  or  to  our  own  cadet  branch  of  the 
cavalier  Stricklands.  The  other  is  much  larger :  it  is  in  the  same  style, 
but  the  queen's  monogram  is  enamelled  on  asure  blue,  the  original 
colour  of  the  order  of  the  Grarter.* 

Whilst  queen  Henrietta  waited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burlington, 
she  was  active  in  distributing  amis  to  those  gentlemen  of  Yorkshire  who 
were  loyally  disposed,  and  ip  winning  over  influential  persons  to  the 
king's  party.  Sir  Hugh  Cholmondeley  delivered  Scarborough-castle  to 
her  majesty,  and  declared  himself  a  cavalier.*  Many  other  gentlemen, 
quite  captivated  by  the  adventurous  valour  of  their  queen,  resolved  on 
the  same  course ;  among  others,  the  Hothams,  whose  defection  had  so 
infinitely  injured  the  king.'  A  complete  reaction  seems  to  have  taken  . 
place  in  the  royal  cause  in  Yorkshire ;  it  arose,  perhaps  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstance.  While  the  queen  yet  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  her 
landing-place,  one  of  the  captains  of  the  five  parliamentary  vessels  which 
bombarded  the  queen's  house  at  Burlington,  was  seized  on  shore.  He 
was  tried  by  a  military  tribunal,  and,  as  it  was  proved  that  he  was  the 
man  who  directed  the  cannonade  on  her  majesty,  he  was  condemned  tb 
be  hanged.  The  queen  happened  to  meet  the  procession  when  he  was 
conducted  to  execution,  and  she  insisted  on  knowing  what  it  meant. 
She  was  told  that  king  Charles's  loyal  subjects  were  about  to  punish  the 
man  who  had  taken  aim  at  her  chamber  in  Burlington.  "  Ah !"  said 
the  queen,  **  but  I  have  forgiven  him  all  that ;  and  as  he  did  not  kill 
me,  he  shall  not  be  put  to  death  on  my  account."    The  captain  was  set 

1  When  placed  in  <rar  hands  for  descrip-  Ud  of  an  old  snaff-hoz,  which,  tnough  silver, 

tion,  it  was  notified  that  it  had  heen  two  is  of  remarkably  mde  workmanship,  forniing 

hundred  years  in  a  family  of  the  name  of  Edge;  a  strong  contrast  with  the  elegance  of  the 

it  is  little  more  than  two  hundred  years  since  workmanship  of  the  queen's  blue  medallion 

captain  Edge,  one  of  Cromwell's  most  valiant  — her  gift,  perhaps,  to  some  cavalier  who  feU 

troopers,  mainly  contributed  to  winning  the  beneath  the  broadsword  of  captain  Edge.  We 

battle  of  Dunbar  by  his  personal  prowess,  have  to  thank  Mrs.  Edge,  the  widow  of  its 

and  he  gained  much  spoil  by  plundering  the  last  possessor,  for  the  loan  of  this  relic.  ^ 

tents  of  the  royalists.    Whether  this  delicate  '  Madame  de  Motteville ;  queen's  narraUv^ 

medallion  was  captured  at  Dutibar  has  betm  voL  i.  p.  273. 

forgotten,  but  it  had  been  preserved  to  the  '  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  167L 
present  huur  by  being  roughly  inserted  in  the 
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at  liberty  by  her  commands,  and  she  entreated  him  *'  not  to  persecute 
one,  who  would  not  harm  him  when  she  could/ — **  The  captain,"  adds 
the  narrative,*  "  was  so  deeply  touched  by  her  generosity,  that  he  came 
oyer  to  the  royal  cause,  and,  moreover,  persuaded  several  ships  and  their 
crews  to  join  him." 

At  last,  her  gallant  escort  of  2,000  cavaliers  arrived  from  York,  sent 
by  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  headed  by  the  heroic  marquess  of  Moij^rose, 
and  the  queen  set  out  in  triumph,  crossing  the  wolds  to  Malton  on  her 
march  to  York,  guarding  six  pieces  of  cannon,  two  large  mortars,  and 
250  waggons,  loaded  with  money,  arms,  and  ammunition.  Her  army 
gathered  as  she  advanced,  and  when  she  reached  York  it  had  swelled 
into  a  formidable  force.  Her  majesty  herself  gave  an  animated  descrip- 
tion of  her  military  pr<^ess,  saying,  '*  She  rode  on  horseback  throughout 
all  the  march  as  general ;  she  ate  her  meals  in  sight  of  the  army,  with- 
out seeking  shelter  from  sun  or  rain  ;  she  spoke  frankly  to  her  soldiers, 
who  seemed  infinitely  delighted  with  her ;  she  took  a  town,  too,  by  the 
way  (Tadcaster),  *  which  truly,'  according  to  her  own  words,  *  was  not 
defended  quite  so  obstinately  as  Antwerp,  when  besieged  by  the  duke  of 
Parma,  but  it  was  a  considerable  one,  and  very  useful  to  the  royal 
cause.* "  ^  "  The  queen  came  to  York  on  Wednesday,"  notes  one  of 
the  public  journals  of  the  day.*  "The  recorder  of  the  city,  lately 
imprisoned  by  the  cavaliers,  made  her  a  speech  full  of  disloyalty  to  his 
majesty.  He  told  her,  that  if  she  did  not  exert  herself  to  make  peace, 
greater  harm  would  ensue,  since  papists  were  in  arms  against  the  law 
makers ;"  and  he  finished  with  a  long  prayer  "  for  the  extirpation  of 
idolatry."  The  newspaper  which  gives  the  speech  of  the  inimical 
recorder  adds  no  detail  of  vengeance  taken  by  Henrietta  for  the  insult, 
yet  she  was  at  that  moment  all-powerful  in  York.  *•  The  queen,"  con- 
tinues the  journal,  "  left  garrisons  at  Malton  and  Stamford-bridge  to  awe 
the  East  Riding.  Lord  Fairfax  is  resolved  to  make  use  of  clubmen  ^  to 
stop  the  passage  of  the  queen's  army,  but  with  all  readiness  to  attend 
her  majesty,  if  she  please  to  accept  the  forces  under  his  command  to  be 
a  guard  to  her  person."  '  The  queen,  in  fact,  received  a  very  elegantly 
worded  billet  from  Fairfax,  of  congratulation  "  on  her  safe  and  happy 
landing,  dwelling  on  the  joy  it  gave  him  and  all  loyal  persons,  request- 
ing, withal,  that  she  would  please  to  admit  him  and  his  army  to  guard 
her."  *  As  the  queen  knew  she  was  outlawed  and  proscribed  by  parlia- 
ment, it  is  scarcely  needful  to  add  that  she  did  not  accept  the  civil  offer 

*  This  adventure  is  mentioned  by  Boaemet,  Memoira.        *  Weekly  Intelligencer,  llarcli 

in  his  fine  oration  at  tbe  ftmeral  of  the  quoen ;  14, 1642-3. 

it  is  detailed  in  a  memoir  of  her,  printed  with  *  These  were  the  unhappy  agricultural 

the  discourse.    The  name  of  liie  captain  is  peasantry,  who,  without  wie^g  to  be  parti* 

not  mentioned,  but  from  a  passage  in  Pepys  sans  for  either  party,  were  atandng,  and  e» 

Diary  it  is  evident  he  was  Batten.  during  dreadful  privations. 

2  Mercuriiis    Belgicus,     a    contemporary  ^  Weekly  Intelligencer. 
3hronicle»  perfectly  agrees  with  the  French 
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of  the  parliamentary  general.  Her  previously  quoted  letter  proves  that  she 
was  aware  that  the  parliament  had  agreed  on  impeaching  her,  although 
Dugdale  assures  us  the  act  was  not  promulgated  to  the  puhlic  until  May. 

The  parliament  was  negotiating  with  the  king  for  peace.  Clarendon 
Uames  the  queen  exceedingly  for  opposition  to  the  treaty.  She  must 
speak  for  herself,  as  follows  :  — 

"I  understand  to-day  from  London  that  they  [the  parliament]  will 
have  no  cessation  [of  arms],  and  that  they  treat  in  the  beginning  (the 
two  first  articles)  of  surrender  of  forts,  ships,  and  ammunition,  and  after- 
wards of  the  disbanding  of  the  [king's]  army.  Certainly  I  wish  a  peace 
more  than  any,  and  that  with  greater  reason  than  any  one  else ;  but  1 
would  desire  the  disbanding  of  the  perpetual  parliament  first,  and  cer- 
tainly the  rest  will  be  easy  afterwards." 

This  parliament,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  voted  itself  life-long,  an 
encroachment  at  once  on  the  constitution  of  Englan^l  far  more  astound- 
ing than  anything  king  Charles  had  done. 

"  I  do  not  say  this,"  resumes  the  queen,  "  of  my  own  head  alone,  for 
generally,  both  those  who  are  for  you  and  against  you  in  this  country 
wish  an  end  of  it ;  and  I  am  certain  that  if  you  do  not  demand  it  at  first, 
it  will  not  be  granted.  Hull  is  ours,  and  all  Yorkshire  ,which  is  a  thing 
to  consider  of;  and  for  my  particular,  if  you  make  a  peace,  and  disband 
your  army  before  there  is  an  end  of  this  perpetual  parliament,  I  am 
absolutely  resolved  to  go  to  France,  not  being  willing  to  fall  again  into 
the  hands  of  those  people,  being  well  assured  that  if  the  power  remains 
with  them,  it  will  not  be  well  for  me  in  England." 

"  Remember  what  I  have  written  you  in  three  precedent  letters,  and 
be  more  careful  of  me  than  you  have  been,  or  at  least  dissemble  it  [i.c., 
affect  to  be  more  careful  of  me].  Adieu,  the  man  hastens  me,  so  that  I 
can  say  no  more." 

In  a  fragment  of  a  letter  from  York,  the  queen  notices  other  naval 
forces  taken  from  the  parliamentary  party,*  and  concludes  thus : — 

"  Our  army  marches  to-morrow  to  put  an  end  to  Fairfax's  excellency ; 
and  I  will  make  an  end  of  this  letter,  this  third  of  April.  I  must  add 
that  I  have  had  no  news  of  you  since  Parsons. — April  3,  1643." 

As  for  "  making  an  end  of  Fairfax's  excellency,"  that  was  sooner  said 
than  done.  This  is  another  instance  of  those  "  shouts  before  victory  ** 
into  which  the  queen's  sanguine  temperament  perpetually  betrayed  her. 
The  royal  pair  could  not  meet  till  Fairfax  and  Essex  were  cleared  out 
of  their  path,  achievements  which  required  some  months'  time  and 
several  minor  victories  to  effect ;  and  the  queen  was  actually  detained  on 
the  north-east  coast  of  England  nearly  six  months,  while  the  king  and 

1  Letters  printed  among  the  letters  of  king  in  the  queen's  interest    Young  Hotham  was 

Gbarles.    In  the  preceding  letter  the  queen  accused  by  parliament  of  having  betrayed  tho 

Bays, "  Hull  is  ours,"  but  ft  was  not  yet  ren-  above  force  Into  the  queen's  hands. 
de^ed,  taough  the  Hothams  w^e  now  secretly 
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prince  Rupert  were  fighting  and  skirmishing  near  Oxford  and  the  mid- 
counties.  The  successes  of  the  cavaliers  occasioned  the  parliament  to 
publish  the  queen's  impeachment  of  high  treason.  It  has  been  shown 
that  she  knew  the  measure  was  impending  some  weeks  before  her 
voyage  from  Holland,  as  her  letters  to  madame  St  George,  previously 
quoted,  express  her  feelings  concerning  it.  But  the  sorrow,  which  she 
freely  owns  in  her  private  correspondence,  was  not  betrayed  by  her  to 
the  discouragement  of  her  partisans.  Dugdale,*  who  has  noted  her 
every  movement  minutely  in  his  diary,  wrote,  "  The  impeachment  only 
added  activity  to  her  majesty's  warlike  operations,  and  gave  a  higher 
tone  to  her  personal  heroism,  for  it  offered  impunity  to  any  fanatic  who 
might  choose  to  take  her  life:  "That  very  day,  May  23,  she  com- 
menced her  march  to  Newark,"*  from  whence  she  wrote  the  following 
letter,  in  triumphant  spirits  : — 

Queen  Henrietta  Mabia  to  Charles  I.* 

"  My  dear  Heart,  "  Newark,  June  27,  1643. 

"  I  received  just  now  your  letter  by  my  lord  Saville,  who  found  me 
ready  to  go  away,  staying  but  for  one  thing,  for  which  you  may  well 
pardon  me  two  days*  stop ;  it  is,  to  have  HuU  and  Lincoln.  Young 
Hotham,  having  been  put  in  prison  by  order  of  parliament,  is  escaped, 
and  hath  sent  to  260*  that  he  would  cast  himself  into  his  arms,  and 
that  Hull  and  Lincoln  should  be  rendered.*  Young  Hotham  hath  gone, 
to  his  father,  and  260  [Newcastle]  waits  for  your  answer. 

"  I  think  that  I  shall  go  hence  on  Friday  or  Saturday.  I  shall  sleep 
at  Werton,  and  from  thence  go  to  Asbby,  where  we  will  resolve  what 
way  to  take,  and  I  will  stay  there  a  day,  because  the  march  of  the  day 
before  will  have  been  somewhat  great ;  and  also  to  learn  how  the  enemy 
marches ;  all  their  forces  of  Nottingham,  at  present  being  gone  towards 
Leicester  and  Derby,  which  makes  us  believe  that  they  intend  to  inter- 
cept our  passage.  As  soon  as  we  have  resolved,  I  will  send  you  word ; 
at  this  present,  I  think  it  best  to  let  you  know  the  state  in  which  we 
march,  and  what  force  I  leave  behind  me  for  the  safety  of  Nottingham- 
shire and  Lincolnshire.  I  leave  2,000  foot,  and  wherewithal  to  arm  500 
more,  and  20  companies  of  horse  :  all  this  is  to  be  under  Charles  Caven- 
dish, whom  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  have  desired  me  not  to  carry 
with  me,  for  he  desired  extremely  not  to  go.  The  enemy  have  left  in 
Nottingham  1,000  [garrison]. 

"  I  carry  with  me  3,000  foot,  30  companies  of  horse  and  dragoons,  6 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  mortars.    Harry  Jermyn  commands  the  force 

1  Dngdale's  Diary,  printed  by  C.  Jones  in      designates  the  marqnis  of  Newcastle. 

his  CQlIections  called  Recollections  of  Royalty.  ^  The  event  proved  tbut  the  two  Ilothams 

2  Jbid.  had  more  power  to  do  the  king  harm  than 

3  Letter  printed  among  the  letters  of  king  good.    They  were  both  jeheaded  by  the  par* 
Charl'S,  captured  at  Naseby.  Uaaient. 

*  This  number  is  probably  a  cipher  which 
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which  goes  with  me,  as  colonel  of  my  guard,  Sir  Alexander  Lesley  the 
foot  under  him,  [Sir  John]  Gerard  the  horse,  and  Rohin  Legge  the 
artillery,  and  her  she-majesty  generalissima  over  all,  and  extremely  dili- 
gent am  I,  with  150  waggons  of  baggage  to  govern  in  case  of  battle." 
With  all  this  valour,  her  ^^she-majesty  generalissima *^  (as  Henrietta 
calls  herself)  has  an  eye  to  dangers  that  might  occur  by  the  way  from 
the  earl  of  Essex,  whom  the  king  was  doing  his  best  to  keep  in  check, 
for  she  adds — ^**  Have  a  care  that  no  troop  of  Essex's  army  incommodate 
us.  I  hope  that  for  the  rest  we  shall  be  strong  enough,  for  at  Notting- 
ham we  had  the  experience  that  one  of  our  troops  had  beaten  six  of 
theirs,  and  made  them  fly.  I  have  received  your  proclamation  or  de- 
claration, which  I  wish  had  not  been  made,  being  extremely  disadvan- 
tageous to  you,  for  you  show  ^  much  apprehension,  and  do  not  do 
what  you  had  resolved  upon.  **  Farewell,  my  dear  heart." 

Before  the  queen  departed  from  Newark,  the  ladies  of  that  town 
brought  up  a  petition,  entreating  her  naajesty  not  to  march  from  New- 
ark till  Nottingham  was  taken.*  The  practice  of  petitioning  royalty 
was  a  complete  mania  at  that  time ;  it  had  been  a  point  of  dispute  between 
the  king  and  the  parliament,  and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  persons,  of 
both  sexes,*  thought  proper  to  dictate  by  petition  the  public  measures  they 
thought  best  to  be  pursued.  Her  majesty  gave  the  ladies  of  Newark, 
in  her  answer,  a  sly  hint  on  feminine  duties,  in  these  words — **  Ladies, 
affiiirs  of  this  natui;e  are  not  in  our  sphere.  I  am  commanded  by  the 
king  to  make  all  the  haste  to  him  that  I  can.  You  will  receive  this 
advantage,  at  least,  by  my  answer,  though  I  cannot  grant  your  petition 
— ^you  may  learn,  by  my  example,  to  obey  your  husbands."  <  As  this 
fine  i>etition  had  been  got  up  without  the  knowledge  of  the  husbands  of 
the  Newark  dames,  a  more  provoking  answer  could  not  have  been 
devised — not  that  queen  Henrietta  could  boast  of  being  the  most  sub- 
missive wife  under  the  sun. 

At  last,  all  invidious  obstacles  were  cleared  from  her  majesty's  path, 
by  the  valour  of  the  king,  hi«  nephews,  and  the  Oxford  cavaliers.  The 
queen's  name  formed  the  battle  cry  of  the  desultory  warfare.  The  word 
of  the  cavalier  charge  was  "  Grod  for  queen  Mary  1"  the  name  by  which 
Henrietta  Maria  was  then  known  in  England. '  The  loyalists,  likewise, 
mentioned  their  queen  in  the  party-songs  popular  in  the  mid-counties : — 

N       *  Grod  sav^  the  king,  the  queen,  the  prince  also,* 
With  all  loyal  sottJects,  both  high  and  both  low ; 
The  roundheads  can  pray  for  themselves,  ye  know, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 


>  lyisreeitb  Comment  ;  reign  of  Charles  1.  in  1647  'tae  sixth  year  of  this  horrid  war), 

*  The  custom  seems  to  have  been  broicen  to  iroplove  the  intimidated  parliament,  fhen 

for  a  time  by  Cromwell's  cruel  orders  to  his  under  miUta.ry  terror,  for  peace. — Bvelyn'tj 

ruffian  troopers,  who  maswicred  many  of  the  Diary. 

wpnien  of  Etisex  and  Keut  when  they  came,  *  Collection  of  Loyal  Songs. 
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Plagae  take  Pym  and  all  his  peers  t 
Huzza  for  prince  Rupert  and  his  cavaliers ! 
When  theor  come  here,  these  hoonds  will  have  fears, 

Which  nobody  can  denj. 

God  save  prince  Rapert,  and  Maurice  withal ; 
For  they  gave  the  ronndheads  a  great  downjUU 
And  knocked  tb^  noddlsB  'gainst  Woroester  wall, 

Which  nobody  can  deny." 

The  queen  marclied  from  Newarkj^  July  3 ;  she  arrived  at  Ashby 
on  the  7th  of  the  same  month,  from  whence  she  came  to  Wassal,  and 
slept  at  Ablewell-street,  in  an  antique  house,  which,  in  the  present 
century,  was  the  R^  Lion  inn.  The  10th  of  July  the  queen  arrived  at 
King's  Norton,  where  she  was  entertained  in  a  large  house  adjoining  the 
churchyard.  Her  next  march  was  to  Stratford-upon-Avon.  A  stirring 
day  Was  July  11,  1643,  in  the  beautiful  town  of  Shakespeare,  and 
loudly  it  resounded  with  loyal  shouts  and  songii  of  triumph  ;  for  there 
prince  Kupert  and  his  cavaliers  met  her  majesty,  and  gave  her  their 
powerful  escort  to  join  the  king.  The  queen  marched  from  Stratford 
on  the  morrow,  and  the  next  day  arrived  at  Wroxton,  at  the  foot  of  th« 
Edge  hills.^ 

It  was  in  the  vale  of  Keinton,  near  his  own  victorious  ground  of  Edge- 
hill,  that  CJiarles  met  his  adored  Henrietta.  Such  a  meeting  was  some 
atonement  for  their  lives  of  ill-fortune;  the  king  praised  the  high 
courage  and  faithful  affection  of  her  whom  he  proudly  and  emphatically 
called  '*  his  wife.**  The  mid-counties  had  been  so  thoroughly  cleared  of 
the  insurgents,  that  the  king  was  only  accompanied  by  his  own  regi- 
ment  when  he  marched  to  meet  her.  Among  the  songs  of  the  cavaliers, 
there  is  one  on  the  subject  of  the  queen's  approach :  it  commemorates 
the  local  victories  of  that  day,  and  still  survives  in  the  oral  traditions  of 
the  people :  - 

*'When  gallant  Orenville  stoutly  stood, 
And  stopt  the  gap  up  with  his  blood ; ' 
When  Hopton  led  his  Oomish  band. 
When  the  sly  Oonqueror*  durst  not  stand, 
We  knew  the  queen  was  nigh  at  hand. 

When  great  Newcastle  so  came  forth. 
As  in  nine  days  he  scoured  the  north ;  ^ 
Wh&i  Fair£&x'  vast  perfidious  force 
Was  shrunk  to  five  invisible  horse ; 

When  none  but  lady '  gtaid  to  fight. 

We  knew  our  queen  was  come  In  sight 


1  ThigdaleTs  Diary.    He  is  the  only  author  >  Batilo  of  Landsdown  and  Boimdaway- 
who  Journalizes  thto  remarkable  march  of  the  ddwns. 

q:ieen  and  her  army.  *  Sir  William  Walter,  so  called  by  the 

2  We  have  had  several  versions  of  this  Londoners. 

•ocij;  sent  to  us  by  courteous  oorresponUeuts.  *  Battle  of  Athertun  Moor.  •  Lady  Fairfiuc. 
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But  when  Camarvon,  who  still  hit 
With  his  keen  blade  and  keener  wit; 
Stout  Wilmot,  Byron,  Crawford,  who 
Struck  yesterday's  great  glorious  blow ; 
Wbea  Waller  could  but  bleed  and  Aret, 
Then— then  the  sacred  couple  met !" 

Just  before  the  triumphnnt  entry  of  the  king  and  queen  into  the 
loyal  city  of  Oxford,  they  received  the  news  of  one  of  prince  Rupert's 
dashing,  victorious  skirmishes,  which  added  to  the  exhilaration  of 
the  festival  with  which  the  cavaliers  welcomed  them.  A  silver  medal 
was  struck  at  Oxford  to  commemorate  this  event,^  and  the  queen  was 
received  in  that  beautiful  aiid  loyal  city  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
admiration,  as  the  heroine  of  the  royal  party.  Her  reception  was  thus 
celebrated  by  an  Oxford  poet : — 

**  Thk  Queen's  Wbloomb  > 
**  You're  come  at  last  1    In  rain  the  Belgic  shore 
Weeps  as  you  part,  and  bids  her  waves  to  roar ; 
In  vain  the  winds  ran  high,  and  strove  to  raise 
Rebellion  in  your  empire  of  the  seas : 
In  vain  your  sut^ects,  ilEir  more  rude  than  they. 
Attempt  to  stop  your  just  and  fated  way  : 
The  duteous  waves  scorned  their  usurped  powers. 
And  though  the  ships  be  thehrs,  the  sea  was  yours ; 
In  vain  to  welcome  you  on  shore  they  sent 
By  the  rude  cannon's  mouth  thetr  compliment, 
That  which  they  always  meant,  but  durst  not  tell. 
Yet  the  bold  bullets  spoke  it  plain  and  welL" 

The  queen's  triumphs,  replete  as  they  are  with  lively  incidents, 
were  regretted  by  the  true  friends  of  the  king.  Clarendon  declares  that 
she  was  too  much  elated  at  the  flush  of  success  which  her  supplies  had 
been  the  means  of  obtaining,  to  hear  of  any  means  of  terminating  the 
civil  war,  excepting  conquest.'  Thus  the  opportunity  of  making  peace 
was  lost — ^a  great  error,  but  a  defect  in  moral  judgment  to  which  heroes 
and  heroines  are  extremely  prone.  It  is  one  of  the  mistakes  for  which 
queen  Henrietta  blamed  herself  with  unsparing  severity,  and  is  the 
reason  why,  in  her  narrative,  she  passes  over  the  particulars  of  her 
sojourn  at  Oxford  with  painful  brevity.  Those  who  from  the  vantage- 
ground  of  two  centuries  survey  the  evil  times  in  which  the  lot  of  Charles 
I.  was  cast,  will  be  dubious  whether  any  peace  could  have  been  lasting, 

>  The  king  and  queen  are  seen  seated  in  ing  sleeves,  and  pointed  bodice,  may  be  recog* 

chairs  of  state ;  the  sun  is  over  his  chair,  the  nised.   The  medal  is  in  the  valuable  collection 

crescent-moon  and  stars  over  hers :    the  of  William  Ht^gart,  Esq.,  of  Hammersmith, 

dragon  Python,  symbolizing   rebellion,  lies  but  the  design  is  better  than  the  execution, 

dead  before  them.    On  the  reverse,  expressed  whidi  is  faint  and  inefElcientk  proving  that  all 

in   Latin  abbreviations,  is  commemorated,  requisites  but  loyalty  were  wanted  in  Oxford 

'' Jtily  13,  tha  king  andqueen  of  Great  Britdiih  for  striking  medals.    The  specimen  is  rare, 

France,  and  Irdand  autpicicmly  met  in  the  and,  as  an  Ustorical  memorial,  of  considerabki 

tale  <^  Keinton,  and  rtbeEUon  Jied  to  the  west,  value. 

Omen  of  victonf  and  peace.    Oxford,  1643."  3  D^gdaie's  Pnpera. 

The  figure  of  the  queni,  in  the  graceful  cos-  3  Lifl  of  Oireidon, 
tome  of  her  dajr>  m  a  flowing  open  robe,  uU- 

«2 
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All  that  was  good  and  vital  in  the  spirit  of  feudality  was  nearly  extinct 
hut  at  the  same  time  the  people  were  vexed  and  encumhered  with  what 
we  may  be  permitted  to  call  its  lifeless  husks.  Am<»ng  these,  the  abuses 
iu  the  court  of  Wards  were  alone  sufficient  to  impel  the  most  enduriiig 
people  to  revolution.  But  the  puritan-patriots,  so  far  from  reforming 
these  real  wrongs,  were  contending  for  the  sinecures  connected  with 
them.  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  a  republican,  had  helped  himself  to  the 
lucrative  place  of  Master  of  the  Wards,  always  in  the  gift  of  the 
queens  of  England,  and  as  far  as  they  were  concerned  their  power  was 
beneficially  used,  for  they  personally  took  kind  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
education  of  their  wards,  as  proved  in  the  visit  of  Anne  of  Denmark  to 
her  ward  at  Ladies'  Hall,  the  Deptford  boarding-school.  Yet  there 
T^ere  individuals  in  those  days,  as  in  these,  to  whom  all  worship  but 
that  of  mammon  was  indifferent  *,  who,  incited  by  the  splendour  of  the 
new  aristoci-acy,  which  had  been  built  on  the  spoils  of  the  monasteries^ 
remembered  that  the  church  of  England  (if  they  could  induce  the 
king  to  join  in  the  robbery)  would  afford  goodly  prey,  and  these  were 
the  most  impracticable  of  all  agitators. 

Lord  Clarendon  has  thus  analysed  the  influence  that  Henrietta  pos- 
sessed over  the  mind  of  her  husl^nd:  *'The  king's  affection  to  the 
queen  was  a  composition  of  conscience,  lov^,  generosity,  and  gratitude, 
and  all  those  noble  affections  which  raise  the  passion  to  its  greatest 
height;  insomuch,  that  he  saw  with  her  eyes,  and  determined  by  her 
judgment.  Not  only  did  he  pay  her  this  adoration,  but  he  desired  that 
all  men  should  know  that  he  was  swayed  by  her,  and  this  was  not  good 
for  either  of  them.  The  queen  was  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  excellent 
wit  and  humour,  and  made  him  a  just  return  of  the  noblest  affections ; 
so  that  they  were  the  true  ideal  of  oonjugs^l  attachment  in  the  age  in 
which  they  lived."  ^ 

For  a  few  months  the  beautiful  city  of  Oxford  was  the  seat  of  the 
F>nglish  court,  over  which  the  queen  presided.  There  all  that  was  loyal, 
refined,  and  learned  gathered  round  the  royal  family,  and  for  awhile 
hope  existed  that  the  discontents  of  the  people  would  be  finally  silenced 
by  force  of  arm^.  From  such  a  resul);  only  evil  could  have  ensued  ;  no 
reflective  person,  to  whom  the  good  of  his  country  was  dear,  could 
Save  wished  it.  While  the  spirits  of  the  queen  were  yet  sustained  by 
martial  enthusiasm,  she  wrote  from  Oxford  the  subjoined  little  billet  in 
French  to  the  loyal  defender  of  York,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1644  ; — 

Qu2EN  Hekbietta  Mabia  to  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle.' 
"  My  Cousin, 
"  I  have  received  your  letter  by  Pavsons,  with  the  account  of  all  that 
has  passed  at  Newcastle,  and  am  very  glad  you  have  not  yet  eaten  rat^, 

^  lAfe  of  CUrendoD.  •  NetherclifTs  AutographSw 
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So  that  the  Scotch  have  not  yet  eaten  Yorkshire  oat-cakes  all  will  go 
well,  I  hope,  as  you  are  there  to  order  about  it 

"  Your  faithful  and  very  good  friend, 
"  Oxford,  this  March  15."  "  Hbnbiettb  Marie,  R. 

All  the  pride  of  the  queen  is  laid  aside  while  cheering  her  faithful 
partisan.  In  these  few  lines  she  shows  she  had  made  herself  mistress  of 
the  customs  of  the  northern  counties ;  she  alludes  to  their  provincial 
food,  the  oat-cakes,  with  the  certainty  of  giving  delight  to  the  garrison. 
The  queen  remained  at  Oxford  during  the  change  of  fortune  that  befell 
the  king's  cause.  It  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1644  that 
the  royalist  poet,  Davenant,  addressed  to  her  majesty  some  lines,  which 
Pope  imitated  in  his  youth,  when  they  were  forgotten,  and  founded  his 
early  fame  upon  them.^  Perhaps  their  harmony  was  never  surpassed  in 
English  verse : — 

•*  To  THB  QUEBV  AX  OXFORO. 

*■  Fair  as  unshaded  light*  or  as  the  day 
Of  the  first  year,  when  every  month  was  May ;    • 
Sweet  as  the  altar's  smoJce,  or  as  the  new 
Unfolded  bad  swelled  by  the  morning's  dew ; 
Kind  as  the  willing  saints,  but  calmer  fkr 
Than  in  their  dreams  forgiven  votaries  are — 
But  what,  sweet  excelieuce,  what  dost  thou  here?" 

This  last  line  conveyed  a  question  prompted  by  the  delicate  situation  of 
the  queen  :  Oxford  was  likely  to  remain  no  secure  harbour  for  her  in 
her  approaching  hour  of  peril  and  weakness.  The  sufferings  incidentiil 
to  her  condition  were  aggravated  by  the  acute  tortures  of  an  obstinate 
rheumatic  fever,  which  she  owed  to  the  hardships  of  her  campaign  in 
the  previous  summer.  The  queen  thought  that  the  springs  of  Bath 
would  allay  her  miseries,  and  she  was  in  consequence  very  anxious  to 
leave  Oxford.  Bath  was  harassed  by  the  enemy ;  it  was  difficult  to 
meet  the  queen's  wishes  :  some  of  the  loyalists  murmured,  as  if  it  were 
for  the  indulgence  of  caprice  ;  yet  her  maladies  were  real  enough,  as  any 
one  who  has  had  rheumatic  fever  may  comprehend.  **Lord  Hopton,"' 
sajrs  an  inedited  letter  of  April  16, 1644,  **  is  quartered  about  Merlins- 
borough  piarlborough]  :  his  forces  exceed  10,000  foot  and  horse.  The 
queen  has  yet  deferred  her  journey  to  the  west,  much  against  her  will 
and  content.  Your  noble  friend  and  my  dearest  Endymion  [Porter] 
labours  of  an  ague,  but  hope  he  will,  ere  you  receive  these  lines,  shake 
him  ofif  with  a  powder."  Oxford  was  exceedingly  unhealthy  that  spring, 
and  the  poor  queen's  chronic  malady  became  daily  worse. 

The  king  delayed  the  agonizing  separation  from  his  adored  consort, 
till  the  approach  of  the  parliamentary  forces  made  a  battle  near  Oxford 
inevitable.     Previously  to  the  battle  of  Newbury,  so  fatal  to  his  caii^e, 

*  in  the  openinR  of  his  Pastorals.  torn  iii.  No.  33,  of  the  private  family  archives 

*  Rrisey     Porter      tu  Culonel  Seymour;     of  Iiia  grace  ihe  lute  duke  of  Somerset. 
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Charles  I.  escorted  his  beloved  wife  to  Abingdon,  and  there,  on  the  Srd 
of  April,  1644,  with  streaming  tears  and  dark  forebodings  for  the  future, 
this  attached  pair  parted,  never  to  meet  again  on  earth.  The  queen's 
first  destination  was  Bath,  where  she  sought  the  cure  of  her  rheumatrc 
fever,  but  it  was  sharpened  into  nervous  agony  by  intolerable  anxiety  of 
miud.  She  alludes  to  her  malady  jn  the  letter  which  announced  her 
arrival  at  Bath :  according  to  the  phraseology  of  the  day,  she  calls  it  a 
rheum. 

Queen  Henbietta  Mabia  to  Kino  Ghables.' 

**  My  deab  Heabt, 

"  Fred,  Comwallis  will  have  told  you  all  our  voyage  [journey]  as  far 
as  Abury,  and  the  state  of  niy  health.  Since  my  coming  hither  I 
find  myself  ill,  as  well  as  in  the  iU  rest  I  have,  as  in  the  increase 
of  my  rheum,  I  hope  this  day's  rest  will  do  me  good.  I  go  to-mor- 
row to  Bristol  to  send  you  back  the  carts ;  many  of  them  are  already 
returned 

*'  Farewell,  my  dear  heart !  I  cannot  write  more  than  that  I  am 
absolutely  yours. 

«  Bathe,  April  21, 1644." 

Nothing  could  be  more  calamitous  than  the  queen's  prospects  in  her 
approaching  time  of  pain  and  weakness.  Bath  at  that  period,  as  its 
archives  prove,  was  an  abode  of  horror ;  pestilence  brooded  over  its 
once-healthful  site — decaying  corpse  were  seen  at  every  comer  of  its 
streets.  War  had  been  there  in  its  most  hideous  shape.  Queen  Hen- 
rietta had  trusted  that  the  celebrated  thermal  fountains  of  Bath  would 
cure  her  of  the  chronic  afifection  that  racked  her  poor  limbs,  but  to  tarry 
there  was  impossible ;  ill  and  sorrowful  as  she  was,  she  sought  refuge  in 
the  loyal  city  of  Exeter,  where,  amidst  the  disturbance  and  consterna- 
tion of  an  approaching  siege,  she  was  in  want  of  everything.  She  took 
up  her  abode  at  Bedford-house,  in  Exeter.  The  king  had  written  to 
summon  to  her  assistance  his  faithful  household<^hy8ician,  Theodoro 
Mayeme:  his  epistle  was  comprehended  in  one  emphatic  line  in 
French : — 

'*Matebne, 

"  For  the  love  of  mcy  go  to  my  wife ! 

«  C.  R." 

The  queen  likewise  wrote  an  urgent  letter  in  French  to  Br.  Mayeme, 
entreating  him  to  come  to  her  assistance,  to  the  following  effect :  * — 

1  FJnsCbarlesfs  Works  and  Lettera;  printed  mnj  be  seen  in  EllU's  Historical  Tetters 

at  the  Hagne.  set^ond  series ;   lii^ewise  the  letter   of   king 

*  The  original  is  in  the  Sloane  MS..  1f;97.  Charles,  ibid. 
The  letter,  printed  in  the  original  French. 
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Queen  Henbietta  Mabia  to  Sib  Theodobe  Matbbks. 

**  Exeter,  this  3rd  of  May. 
"  Monsieub  db  Ma yrbne, 
**My  indisposition  does  not  permit  me  to  write  mucli  to  entreat  you 
to  come  to  me,  if  yoxir  health  will  suffer  you ;  but  my  malady  will,  I 
trust,  sooner  bring  you  here  than  many  lines.  For  this  cause  I  say  no 
more  but  that,  retaining  always  in  my  memory  the  care  you  have  ever 
taken  of  me  in  my  utmost  need,  it  makes  me  believe  that,  if  you  can, 
you  will  come,  and  that  I  am,  and  shall  be  ever, 

**  Your  good  mistress  and  friend, 

**  Hbnbibttb  Mabie,  R." 

There  is  great  generosity  of  mind  in  this  letter.  The  queen  does  not 
say,  as  many  a  one  does  who  requires  impossibilities  in  this  exacting 
age,  **  Help  me  now,  or  all  ^ou  have  hitherto  done  will  be  of  no  use  ;** 
but,  in  a  nobler  spirit,  '*  If  you  cannot  come  to  me  in  my  extreme  need, 
I  shall  still  remain  grateful  for  all  your  previous  benefits."  Such,  wc 
deem,  offers  a  good  instance  of  that  ill-defined  virtue,  gratitude. 

The  faithful  physician  did  not  abandon  his  royal  patrons  in  the  hour 
of  their  distress ;  he  obeyed  their  summons,  though  we  have  reason  to 
believe  »hat  he  looked  not  with  affection  on  the  queen,  deeming  her 
religion  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  distracted  state  of  England. 
Henrietta  likewise  wrote  to  her  sister-in-law,  the  queen-regent  of  France, 
Anne  of  Austria,  giving  her  an  account  of  her  distressed  state.  The 
queen,  who  was  herself  just  set  free  by  death  from  the  tyranny  of  het 
husband's  minister,  cardinal  Richelieu,  was  enabled  to  obey  the  impulses 
of  her  generous  nature.  She  sent  60,000  pistoles,  with  every  article 
needful  for  a  lady  in  a  delicate  situation,  and  her  own  sage  femme^ 
madame  Peronne,  to  assist  Henrietta  in  her  hour  of  trouble.  Perhaps 
the  best  trait  in  the  character  of  queen  Henrietta  occurs  at  this  juncture ; 
she  reserved  a  very  small  portion  of  the  donation  of  the  queen  of  France 
for  her  own  use,  and  sent  the  bulk  of  it  to  the  relief  of  her  distressed 
husband.  Boundless  generosity — a  generosity  occurring  in  the  time  of 
privation,  was  a  characteristic  of  Henrietta. 

Meantime,  Sir  Theodore  Mayeme  arrived  at  Exeter,^  May  28:  he 
travelled  from  London  in  the  queen's  chariot,  with  Sir  Martin  Lister. 
Although  faithful  in  his  prompt  attendance  to  the  summons  of  his  royal 
master  in  behalf  of  the  queen,  he  was  rough  and  uncompromising 
enough  in  his  professional  consultations*  The  queen,  feeling  the  agony 
of  an  overcharged  brain,  said,  one  day  at  Exeter,  pressing  her  hand  on 
her  bead,  ''Mayeme,  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  go  mad  some  day." — 
"Nay,"  replied  the  caustic  physician,  "your  majesty  need  not  fear 
going  mad;  you  have  been  so  some  time."    The  queen,  when  she 

>  EUifi's  Hiftorical  T^etten.  leooDd  eeriei. 
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related  this  incident  to  madame  de  Motteville,  mentioned  it  as  Mayerne's 
serious  opinion  of  her  bodily  health  ;  bat  his  reply  is  couched  more  like 
a  political  sneer,  than  a  medical  opinion. 

Henrietta  chose  Exeter  to  lie-in  at  on  account  of  the  confidence  the 
king  had  in  the  governor,  Sir  John  Berkeley,  the  Jack  Berkeley  often 
named  in  their  confidential  letters.  In  one,  of  March  13, 1644,  she  asks 
her  husband  for  a  place  to  reward  him.  She  gave  birth  to  a  living 
daughter  at  Exeter,  June  16, 1644,  at  Bedford-house,  and  in  less  than  a 
fortnight  afterwards  the  army  of  the  earl  of  Essex  advanced  to  besiege 
her  city  of  refuge.  On  the  approach  of  this  hostile  force,  the  queen, 
who  was  in  a  very  precarious  state  cS  health,  sent  to  the  republican 
general,  requesting  permission  to  retire  to  Bath  for  the  completion  of 
her  recovery.  Essex  made  answer,  ^  That  it  was  his  intention  to  escort 
her  majesty  to  London,  where  her  presence  was  required  to  answer  to 
parliament  for  having  levied  war  in  England."  This  was  tantamount 
to  avowing  an  intention  of  leading  her  to  the  metropolis  as  a  prisoner, 
and  the  French  writers^  aver  that  Essex  actually  went  so  &r  as  to  set  a 
price  on  her  head.  The  daughter  of  Henry  the  Great  summoned  all  the 
ener^ry  of  character  which  she  had  derived  from  that  mighty  sire,  to 
triumph  over  the  pain  and  weakness  that  oppressed  ber  feminine  frame 
at  this  awful  crisis.  She  rose  from  her  side-bed,  and  left  Exeter  with 
one  gentleman,  one  lady,  and  her  confessor ;  she  was  constrained  to  hide 
herself  in  a  hut,  three  miles  from  Exeter-gate,  where  she  passed  two 
days  without  anything  to  nourish  her,  couched  under  a  heap  of  litter.* 
She  heard  the  parliamentary  soldiers  defile  on  each  side  of  her  shelter ; 
she  overheard  their  imprecations  and  oaths  "  that  they  would  carry  the 
head  of  Henrietta  to  London,  as  they  should  receive  from  the  parliament 
a  reward  for  it  of  50,000  .crowns."  When  this  peril  was  passed,  she 
issued  out  of  her  hiding-place,  and,  accompanied  by  the  three  persons 
who  had  shared  her  dangers,  traversed  the  same  road  on  which  the 
soldiers  had  lately  marched,  though  they  had  rendered  it  nearly  im- 
passable. She  travelled  in  extreme  pain,  and  her  anxious  attendants 
Mr  ere  astonished  that  she  did  not  utterly  fail  on  the  way.  Her  ladies 
and  faithful  ofBcers  stole  out  of  Exeter,  in  various  disguises,  to  meet 
her.'  Their  rendezvous  was  at  night,  in  a  miserable  cabin  in  a  wood 
between  Exeter  and  Plymouth.  The  valiant  dwarf,  Jeffrey  Hudson, 
was  of  this  party ;  he  had  grown  up  to  the  respectable  stature  of  three 
feet  and  a  half,  and  showed  both  courage  and  sagacity  in  this  escape. 
The  queen,  whose  original  destination  was  Plymouth,  found  Pendennis- 
castle  a  safer  place  of  refuge.  She  arrived  with  her  company,  in  doleful 
plight,  at  this  royal  fortress  on  the  29th  of  Jnne,  1644.    As  a  friendly 

^  M^oirs  de  Madame  de  la  Fayette  and     the  oration  of  Boseuet. 
Ma'IfmoiBelle  de  Montpensier.  >  M^moirea  de  MademoiseUe  de  Montpaa* 

2  Vie  de  Heuriette  de  France,  prefixed  to     sier. 
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Dutch  vessel  was  in  the  h«ny,  the  queen  resolvetl  to  embark  at  once,  and 
.she  sailed  with  her  domestic  suite  from  the  western  coast  early  the 
following  morning,'  ofaly  one  fortnight  after  her  accouchement. 

Meantime,  her  royal  husband  made  incredible  efforts  to  succour  his 
beloved  Henrietta ;  and,  urged  by  despair,  forced  his  way  to  Exeter  by 
means  of  a  series  of  minor  victories,  which  were  complete  because  he 
was  entirely  his  own  general.  So  near  were  this  loving  pair  towards 
meeting  once  more,  that  Charles  entered  Exeter  triumphantly  but  ten 
days  after  the  queen  sailed  from  Pendenuis.  Lady  Morton  presented  to 
the  king  the  little  princess,  left  to  her  care  on  the  flight  of  the  unfortu- 
nate queen.  For  the  first  and  last  time,  the  hapless  monarch  bestowed 
on  his  poor  babe  a  paternal  embrace.  He  caused  one  of  his  chaplains  to 
baptize  this  little  one  Henrietta  Anne,  after  her  mother  and  her  kind 
auiit  of  France.  He  relieved  Exeter,  and  left  an  order  on  the  customs  for 
the  support  of  his  infant,  who  remained  there  for  some  time  in  the 
charge  of  her  governess,  lady  Morton. 

Queen  Henrietta  did  not  reach  the  shores  of  her  native  laud  without  a 
fresh  trial  to  her  courage.  The  vessel  in  which  she  had  embarked  was 
chased  by  a  cruiser  in  the  service  of  the  parliament,  which  fired  several 
cannon-shots,  and  her  danger  of  capture  or  sinking  seemed  imminent. 
She  forbade  any  return  to  be  made  of  the  cannonading,  lor  fear  of  delay, 
bur.  urged  the  pilot  to  continue  his  course,  and  every  sail  to  be  set  for 
speed ;  and  she  charged  the  captain,  if  their  escape  were  impossible,  to 
Jre  the  powder  magazine,*  and  destroy  her  with  the  ship,  rather  than 
permit  her  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  her  husband's  enemies.  At 
this  order,  her  ladies  and  domestics'  sent  forth  the  most  piercing  cries ; 
she,  meantime,  maintaining  a  determinative  silence,  her  high  spirit  wound 
up  to  brave  death,  rather  than  the  disgrace  to  herself  and  the  trouble  to 
her  husband  which  would  have  ensued  if  she  had  been  dragged  a  captive 
to  London.  The  cannonading  continued  till  they  were  in  sight  of 
Jersey,  when  a  shot  hit  the  queen's  little  bark,  and  made  it  stagger 
under  the  blow.  Every  one  on  board  gave  himself  over  for  lost,  as 
the  mischief  done  to  the  rigging  made  the  vessel  slacken  sail.  At  that 
moment,  a  little  fleet  of  Dieppe  vessels  hove  in  sight,  and  hastened  to 
the  scene  of  action.  This  friendly  squadron  took  the  queen's  battered 
bark  under  their  protection,  and  the  enemy  sheered  off.  A  furious 
storm  sprang  up  before  a  landing  could  be  effected,  and  Henrietta's 
vessel  was  driven  far  from  the  shelter  offered  by  the  harbour  of  Dieppe.^ 

In  a  few  hours  the  coast  of  Bretagne — the  refuge  of  many  an  exile 
from  England — rose  in  sight.  The  queen  ordered  the  long-boat  out,  and 
was  rowed  on  shore.     She  landed  in  a  wild,  rocky  cove  at  Chastel,  not 

'  Madame  de  Motteville,  whose  acooant  is        *  jbid.  p.  276.    It  is  said  t&at  her  pursuer's 
Qoni^rmed  hy  the  MS.  of  Pere  Gamadie.  name  was  cfp'ain  Batts. 

^  ibid.,  queen's  narrative,  vol.  i.  p.  267.  *  Vie  de  lieiue  Uenrieite.— Bossuet. 
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far  from  Brest.  Here  she  had  to  climb  over  rocks,  and  traverse  on  foot 
a  most  dangerous  path.  At  last  she  descended  into  a  little  rade  hamlet 
of  fishermen's  huts,  where  she  thankfully  threw  herself  down  to  rest  in  a 
peasant's  cabin  covered  with  stubble.  The  Bas-Bretons  took  her  people 
at  first  for  pirates,  and  rose  in  arms  against  them ;  and  the  queen,  ex- 
hausted as  she  was,  was  forced  to  explain  to  them  who  she  really  was.^ 
Next  morning  the  neighbouring  Breton  gentlemen  were  apprized  of  her 
landing,  and  thronged  to  her  retreat  in  their  coaches,  offering:  her  all  the 
service  in  their  power.  In  all  eyes,  as  she  afterwards  observed,  she 
must  have  appeared  more  like  a  distressed  wandering  princess  of  romance 
than  a  real  queen.  She  was  very  ill,  and  very  much  changed ;  but  the 
memory  of  Henri  Quatre  was  still  dear  to  the  French  people.  His 
daughter  was  followed  by  their  benedictions,  and  supplied  from  private 
good-will  with  all  she  needed :  she  used  the  equipages  so  generously 
offered  to  convey  her  to  the  baths  of  Bourbon,  where  she  sought  health 
for  her  body,  and  repose  for  her  overwrought  mind.  Her  first  impression, 
she  declared,  was  that  of  penitence  for  her  intended  self-destruction. 
The  indomitable  determination  of  purpose,  which  all  ancient  writers, 
and  too  many  modem  ones,  would  have  lauded  as  an  instance  of  high 
resolve  beseeming  a  Roman  matron,  queen  Henrietta  very  properly  con- 
demned as  sinful  desperation,  unworthy  of  a  Christian  woman.  "  I  did 
not,"  she  said,  to  madame  de  Motteville,  when  she  related  to  her  this 
adventure,  **  feel  any  extraordinary  effort,  when  I  gave  the  order  to  blow 
up  the  vessel:  I  was  perfectly  calm  and  self-possessed.  I  can  now 
accuse  myself  of  want  of  moral  courage  to  master  my  pride  ;  and  I  give 
thanks  to  Grod  for  having  preserved  me  at  the  same  time  from  my 
enemies  and — from  myself."* 

The  feelings  of  Charles  I.  on  his  queen's  departure  left  de.<«olate  as  he 
was  to  accomplish  his  sad  destiny,  are  best  known  by  his  lonely  medita- 
tions in  his  ^  Eikon  Basilike."  He  says,  **  Although  I  have  much  cause  to 
be  troubled  at  my,  wife's  departure  from  me,  yet  her  absence  grieves  me 
not  so  much  as  the  scandal  of  that  necessity  which  drives  her  away  doth 
aflQict  me ;  —that  she  should  be  compelled  by  my  own  subjects  to  with- 
draw for  her  safety.  I  fear  such  conduct  (so  little  adorning  the  Pro- 
testant profession)  may  occasion  a  further  alienation  of  her  mind  and 
divorce  of  affection  in  her  from  that  religion,  which  is  the  only  thing  in 

which  my  wife  and  I  differ I  am  sorry  that  my  relation  and 

connection  with  so  deserving  a  lady  should  be  any  occasion  of  her 
danger  and  afSiction.  Her  personal  merits  would  have  served  her  as  a 
protection  amongst  savage  Indians,  since  their  nideness  and  uncivilized 
state  knows  not  to  hate  all  virtue,  as  some  men's  cruelty  doth,  among 

>  Vie  de  Reine  Henrlette. — Boasnet.  moirs,  and  the  Life  of  Henrietta  (Dossuot^ 

<  Madame  de  Motteville's  Memoirs.    Mad<v     all  mention  this  resolution  of  (he  queen, 
moiaelle  de  Montpensier,  Pere  Cyprian's  Mo 
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whom  I  yet  think  there  be  few  so  malicious  as  to  bate  ber  for  herself : 
the  fault  is,  she  is  my  vnfeT  Here,  we  think,  the  conjugal  affection  of 
king  Charles  misleads  him.  The  fact  is,  that  his  chief  iiault  in  the  eyea 
of  bis  people  was,  that  he  was  her  husband.  He  continues  his  observa- 
tion with  pathetic  earnestness :  "  I  ought,  then,  to  study  ber  security, 
who  is  in  danger  only  for  my  sake.  I  am  content  to  be  tossed,  weather- 
beaten,  and  shipwrecked,  so  that  she  be  safe  in  harbour.  I  enjoy  this 
comfort,  by  her  safety  in  the  midst  of  my  personal  dangers.  I  can 
perish  but  half,  if  she  be  preserved.  In  her  memory,  and  in  her  children, 
I  may  yet  survive  the  malice  of  my  enemies,  although  they  should  at 
last  be  satiate  with  my  blood." 

Thus  Charles  always  looked  forward  to  a  vfolent  death,  but  he  was 
greatly  mistaken  if  he  supposed  that  the  malice  of  the  party  would  be  sa- 
tiated with  his  blood.  '*  I  must  leave  her,  then,  to  the,  love  and  loyalty  of 
my  good  subjects,"  continues  be.  '*  Neither  of  us  but  can  easily  forgive, 
since  we  blame  not  the  :inkindness  of  our  common  people  in  general. 
But  we  see  that  God  is  pleased  to  try  the  patience  of  us  both  by  ingrati- 
tude of  those  who,  having  eaten  of  our  bread,  and  being  enriched  by  our 
bounty,  have  scornfully  lifted  np  themselves  against  us.  Those  of  our 
own  household  are  become  our  enemies.  I  pray  God  lay  not  their  sin 
to  their  charge,  who  think  to  satisfy  all  obligations  to  duty  by  their 
Gorban  of  religion,  and  can  less  endure  to  see  than  to  sin  against  their 

benefactors,  as  well  as  their  sovereigns But  this  policy  of  my 

enemies  is  necessary  to  their  designs.  They  sought  to  drive  her  out  of 
my  kingdom,  lest,  by  the  influence  of  her  example,  eminent  as  she  is 
for  love  as  a  wife  and  loyalty  as  a  subject,  she  should  have  converted  or 
retained  in  love  and  loyalty  all  those  whom  they  had  a  purpose  to 
|)ervert.  Pity  it  is  that  so  noble  and  peaceful  a  soul  should  see,  much 
more  suffer,  from  the  wrongs  of  those  who  must  make  up  their  want  of 

justice  by  violence  and  inhumanity Her  sympathy  with 

my  afflictions  makes  her  virtues  shine  with  greater  lustre,  as  stars  in 
the  darkest  night  Thus  may  the  envious  world  be  assured  that  she 
loves  me,  not  my  fortunes.  The  less  I  may  be  blest  with  her  company, 
the  more  will  I  retire  to  God  and  to  my  own  heart,  whence  no  malice 
can  banish  her.  My  enemies  may  envy  me ;  they  can  never  deprive 
me  of  the  enjoyment  of  her  virtues  while  I  am  myself."^  Surely, 
rarely,  every  woman  must  feel  that  it  was  a  brighter  lot  to  have  been 
loved  and  mourned  for  by  one  whose  mind  "was  capable  of  these  feelings, . 
than  to  have  shared  the  empire  of  half  the  world  with  a  common  cha- 
racter, in  coinmon-place  prosperity. 

1  E£kon  Basttike. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Queen  IlENBiETTi^  trusted  that  the  air  and  waters  of  her  native  land 
would  restore  her  to  convalescence,  and  repair  her  constitution,  shattered 
by  the  severe  trials,  mental  and  bodily,  which  she  had  sustained.  The 
springs  of  Bourbon,  indeed,  somewhat  ameliorated  her  health,  but  her 
firmness  of  mind  was  greatly  shaken.  She  wept  perpetually  for  her 
husband's  misfortunes ;  she  was  wasted  almost  to  maceration,  and  her 
beauty  was  for  ever  departed.  This  loss  she  bore  with  great  philosophy ; 
she  did  not  even  suppose  that  it  was  caused  by  her  troubles.  She  wa» 
used  to  affirm,  "That  beauty  was  but  a  morning's  bloom:  she  had 
plainly  perceived  the  departure  of  hers  at  twenty-two,  and  that  she 
did  not  believe  that  the  charms  of  other  ladies  continued  longer."*  It 
mattered  little  to  her  since  her  husband  loved  her  with  increased  affec- 
tion, and  proved  to  her,  by  a  thousand  tender  expressions  and  kind 
deeds,  **  how  much  the  wife  was  dearer  than  the  bride." 

The  following  graphic  portrait,  drawn  by  her  fidend  madame  de 
Motteville,  gives  a  faithful  description  of  queen  Henrietta,  both  in 
person  and  mind ;  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  study  was  from 
life,  and  the  result  of  familiar  acquaintance :  *  "  I  found  this  once^lovely 
queen  very  ill,  and  much  changed,  being  meagre  and  shrunk  to  a 
shadow.  Her  mouth,  which  naturally  was  the  worst  feature  of  her  face, 
had  become  too  large ;  even  her  form  seemed  marred.  She  still  had 
beautiful  eyes,  a  charming  complexion,  a  nose  finely  formed,  and  some- 
thing in  her  expression  so  spiritueUe  and  agreeable,  that  it  commanded 
the  love  of  every  one :  she  had,  withal,  great  wit  and  a  brilliant  mind^ 
which  delighted  all  her  auditors.  She  was  not  above  being  agreeable  in 
society,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  sweet,  sincere,  easy,  and  accessible, 
living  with  those  who  had  the  honour  of  her  intimacy  without  form  or 
ceremony.  Her  temper  was  by  nature  gay  and  cheerful.  Often,  when 
her  tears  were  streaming  while  she  narrated  her  troubles,  the  reminiscence 
of  some  ridiculous  adventure  would  occur,  and  she  would  make  all  the 
company  laugh  by  her  wit  and  lively  description  before  her  own  eyes 
were  dry.  To  me  her  conversation  usually  took  a  solid  tone ;  her  grief 
and  deep  feeling  made  her  look  on  this  life  and  the  pride  of  it  in  a  true 
light,  which  rendered  her  far  more  estimable  than  she  would  have  been 
had  sorrow  never  touched  her.  She  was  naturally  a  most  generous 
character ;  those  who  knew  her  in  her  prosperity  assured  me,  that  her 
hand  was  most  bounteous  as  long  as  she  had  aught  to  give.**  Such  is 
the  sketch  drawn  by  Henrietta's  most  intimate  friend,  who  was  at  the 

1  Madame  de  Motteville,  vol.  L  '  Ibid. 
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frame  time  one  of  the  most  virtuous,  the  most  accomplished  and  learned 
of  her  countrywomen. 

The  French  people,  not  yet  agitated  by  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde, 
paid  the  most  affectionate  attention  to  Henrietta,  regarding  her  as 
the  daughter,  sister,  and  aunt  of  their  kings.  As  she  had,  when  in 
power,  done  sufficient  to  provoke  the  political  vengeance  of  her  sister-in- 
law,  Anne  of  Austria,  in  whose  hands  the  sovereignty  of  France  rested 
as  queen-regent,  her  thoughts  became  a  little  uneasy  on  that  subject 
Henrietta  had  most  warmly  taken  the  part  of  her  mother,  Marie  de 
Medicis,  with  whom  Anne  of  Austria  had  always  been  on  bad  terms ; 
and,  as  her  biographer  expresses  it,  ^  she  had  inflicted  on  the  latter  some 
petites  malices,  which  are  great  evils  at  a  time  when  an  exalted  person 
is  undergoing  a  series  of  persecutions."  Fortunately,  however,  the  manly 
character  of  Henrietta's  consort  had  interposed  in  the  behalf  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  and  he  had  been  able  to  peribrm  some  important  services  for 
her  during  the  sway  of  her  tyrant  Bichelieu,  especially  by  the  protection 
he  had  afforded  to  her  persecuted  favourite,  the  duchess  of  Chevreuse, 
which  the  queen-regent  now  remembered  with  gratitude,  and  repaid  to 
his  afiiicted  wife  and  children.*  Madame  de  Motteville  enjoyed  every 
possible  opportunity  of  writing'  true  history  in  all  she  has  testified,  since 
she  was  on  the  spot,  and  domesticated  with  Henrietta  at  this  juncture. 
Anne  of  Austria  (whose  confidential  lady  of  honour  madame  de  Motte- 
ville was)  sent  her  to  the  baths  of  Bourbon,  to  offer  the  exiled  queen  of 
Great  Britain  all  the  assistance  that  was  in  the  power  of  France  to 
bestow.  To  this,  Anne  of  Austria  added  many  marks  of  beneficence, 
most  liberally  supplying  her  afflicted  sister-in-law  with  money  fcr  her 
expenditure ;  of  all  which  bounty  Henrietta  stripped  herself,  and  sent 
every  farthing  she  could  command  to  the  king  her  husband.  Madame 
de  Motteville  continues  to  observe,  after  relating  this  good  trait  of 
Henrietta,  that  "  Many  persons  have  attributed  the  fall  of  king  Charles 
to  the  bad  advice  of  his  queen,  but  that  she  was  not  inclined  to  believe 
it,  since  the  faults  and  mistakes  she  actually  committed  she  candidly 
avowed  in  the  foregoing  narrative,  which,**  pursues  our  fair  historian, 
"  she  did  me  the  honour  to  relate  to  me  exactly  as  I  wrote  it,  when,  we 
were  domesticated  together  in  a  solitary  place,  where  peace  and  repose 
reigned  around  us,  unbroken  by  worldly  trouble.^  Here  I  penned,  from 
first  to  last,  the  detail  of  her  misfortunes,  which  she  related  to  me  in  the 
confidence  of  familiar  friendship." 

Lord  Jermyn  had  retained  his  post  in  the  household  of  Henrietta 
through  every  reverse  of  fortime,  and  was  now  the  superintendent  of  her 
expenditure^  being  the  person  who  provided  her  with  everything  she 
either  wore  or  consumed.    He  had  enriched  himself,  as  her  treasurer,  in 

*  Madame  de  Motteville,  vol.  i.,  235.  ally  retired  when  under  the  pressure  of  iU* 

^  lltf  convent, «i  here  queen  Henrietta  nsu-     health  or  borrow. 
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the  days  of  her  prosperity,  and  foreseeing  the  disastrous  tendency  of  the 
royalist  cause  m  England,  had  contrived  to  invest  his  large  capital  on 
the  continent.  English  authors  suppose  that  lord  Je^'myn  maintained 
the  queen  when  she  was  in  exile ;  but  if  that  was  the  case,  it  was  only 
for  a  brief  period,  as  the  French  archives  prove  that  she  had  a  noble  in- 
come settled  upon  her,  as  a  daughter  of  France  in  distress.  "  She  might 
even  have  saved  money,  if  her  hand  had  not  been  over-bounteous  towards 
her  distressed  husband.'  The  assistance,  therefore,  given  her  by  Jermyn, 
must  be  limited  to  the  failure  of  her  French  supplies  during  the  extr^e 
crisis  of  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  which  did  not  occur  till  several  years 
after  her  return  to  France.  However,  the  devoted  fidelity  of  this  old 
servant  of  her  household,  his  adherence  to  his  office  in  times  of  the 
utmost  danger,  when  he  occasionally  felt  himself  obliged  to  disburse  the 
queen's  expenses  instead  of  reaping  wealth  from  the  salary  of  his 
appointment,  naturally  raised  gratitude  in  her  mind.  He  was  called  her 
minister,  and  by  some  her  favourite ;  as  such,  madame  de  Motteville 
draws  the  following  portrait  of  him  at  this  period :  *'  He  seemed  an 
honourable  man,  remarkably  mild  in  his  manners;  but  to  me  he 
appeared  of  bounded  capacity,  and  better  fitted  to  deal  with  matters  of 
petty  detail  than  great  events.  He  had  for  the  queen  that  species  of 
fidejiity  usual  to  long-trusted  officials.  He  insisted  that  all  her  money 
must  be  deposited  with  him,  before  any  other  person  in  the  world,  that 
he  might  apply  it  to  her  expenses,  which  at  all  times  were  great.  The 
queen  reposed  much  confidence  in  him,  but  it  is  not  true  that  he 
governed  her  entirely.  She  often  manifested  a  will  contrary  to  his,  and 
maintained  it,  as  absolute  mistress.  She  always  showed  proper  feeling 
in  regard  to  all  who  depended  on  her ;  but  she  was  naturally  inclined  to 
be  positive,  and  to  support  her  own  opinions  with  vivacity.  Her  argu- 
ments, while  maintaining  her  own  will,  were  urged  with  no  little  talent, 
and  were  mingled  with  a  graceful  playfulness  of  raillery  that  tempered 
the  high  spirit  and  commanding  courage  of  which  she  had  given  so  many 
proofs  in  the  principal  actions  of  her  life.  Queen  Henrietta,  unfortu- 
nately for  herself,  had  not  acquired  in  early  life  the  experience  given  by 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  history.  Her  misfortunes  had  repaired  tl  is 
defect^  and  painful  experience  had  improved  her  capacity ;  but  we  saw 
her  in  France  lose  the  tottering  crown,  which  she  at  this  time  (1644) 
could  scarcely  be  considered  to  retain.*'  Our  fair  historian,  who  was 
literally  behind  the  scenes,  and  saw  all  the  springs  which  influenced  the 
conduct  of  the  royal  family  of  England  as  well  as  that  of  France,  pro- 
ceeds to  make  the  following  observation,  which  is  not  merely  a  brilliant 
flash  of  French  genius,  but  a  sober  and  simple  truth,  which  may  be 
corroborated  by  every  examiner  into  documentary  history :  "  The 
cabinets  of  kings  are  theatres,  where  are  continually  played  pieces  which 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  whole  world.    Some  of  these  are  entirely 
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comic ;  there  are  also  tragedies,  whose  greatest  events  are  almost  always 
caused  by  trifles."  And  such  is  ever  the  result  when  power  falls  into 
the  hands  of  those  who,  igiiorant  of  the  events  of  the  ,l>ftst,  have  never 
studied  history,  or  drawn  rational  deductions  by  reasoning  on  the  causes 
of  those  events*  Chance  governs  the  conduct  of  such  ruyal  personages. 
Great  tragedies  spring  from  trifling  caprices.  If  of  good  capacity  and 
virtuous  inclinations,  experience  may  be  learned  by  the  royal  tyro ;  but 
generally  too  late,  for  mistakes  in  government  cannot  be  rectified  by  the 
work  being  taken  out  and  better  put  in,  as  a  craftsman's  Apprentice  gains 
his  skill  by  rectifying  blunders.  '  The  irrevocable  past  assumes  the 
awful  mien  of  destiny,  and  too  often  governs  the  future. 

"  The  queen  of  England,  my  aunt,**  says  mademoiselle  de  Montpen- 
sier,  "  in  the  autumn  of  1644  was  afflicted  with  malady,  for  which  her 
physicians  had  already  prescribed  for  her  the  warm  baths  of  Bourbon, 
aud  she  was  forced  to  make  some  stay  there  before  she  was  well  enough 
to  come  to  the  French  court.  When  she  was  convalescent,  her  arrival 
was  formally  announced,  and  I  was  sent  in  the  king's  coach,  in  the 
names  of  their  majesties  (the  young  boy  Louis  XIV.  and  his  mother,  the 
queen-regent),  to  invite  her  to  court,  for  such  is  the  usual  etiquette."  * 
Gaston  duke  of  Orleans,  the  favourite  brother  of  Henrietta,  had  not  how- 
ever, waited  for  the  formality  of  such  an  approach ;  he  had  flown  to 
visit  and  comfort  her,  and  was  with  her  at  the  baths  of  Bourbon  when 
his  daughter,  the  gra/nd  Tnademoi&eUe,  arrived  in  the  queen's  coach.  '*  I 
found  monsieur,  my  father,*'  continued  that  lady,  "  with  the  queen  ot 
England;  he  had  been  with  her  some  time  before  I  arrived.  We 
both  brought  her  in  state  on  the  road  to  Paris."  The  precise  time  of 
this  progress  is  noted  in  the  journal  of  the  celebrated  Evelyn,  who,  as  a 
philosopher,  and  therefore,  we  suppose,  a  non-combatant,  had  very  wisely 
asked  the  king  leave  to  spend  his  youth  in  travel,  while  broadswords 
were  clashing,  and  the  war-cry  of  "  Ho  for  cavaliers!  hey  for  cavaliers !" 
was  resounding  throughout  his  native  island.  He  encountered  queen 
Henrietta  on  this  journey  at  Tours ;  he  saw  her  make  her  entry  in  great 
state.  The  archbishop  went  to  meet  her,  and  received  her  with  an  « 
harangue  at  the  head  of  the  clergy  and  authorities  of  that  city,  on  the 
18th  of  August,  o.  8.,  1644.'  Her  majesty  rested  at  Tours,  in  the  arch-» 
bishop's  palace,  where  she  gave  Evelyn  on  audience.  She  recommenced 
her  journey  tx)  Paris  on  the  20th  of  August,  in  the  state-coach,  with  her 
brother  Gaston  and  his  daughter,  who  says,  "  At  the  fauxbourg  St. 
Antoine  the  queen-regent  came  to  meet  the  queen  of  England,  my  aunt, 
and  brought  the  little  king  and  the  child,  his  brother,  to  receive  her. 
They  all  kissed  her,  and  invited  her  into  the  king's  coach,  and  thus 
ishe  made  her  entry  into  Paris." 
Mademoiselle  do  Montpensier  was  as  much  stnick  by  the  wretched 

1  Memoirai  de  MAdumoUeUo  dA  Moatpensier.  *  £velya1i»  JtHura&l 
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appearance  of  the  poor  queen  as  madame  de  Motteville  had  heen.  Sho 
says — "  Although  queen  Henrietta  had  taken  the  utmost  care  toj'ecover 
her  good  looks,  her  strength,  and  her  health,  she  still  appeared  in  a 
state  so  deplorahle,  that  no  one  could  look  at  her  without  an  emotion 
of  compassion.  She  was  escorted  to  the  Louvre,  and  given  posses- 
sion of  her  apartments  hy  the  queen-regent  and  her  son,  in  person; 
they  led  her  by  the  hand,  and  kissed  her  with  great  tendernesai 
They  treated  her  not  only  with  the  consideration  due  to  a  queen, 
but  to  a  queen  who  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  daughter  of  France."' 
Anne  of  Austria  gave  her  distressed  sister-in-law  the  noble  income  of 
12,000  crowns  per  month.  Much  has  been  said  relative  to  the  pecuniary 
distress  suffered  by  queen  Henrietta  during  her  exile  in  France,  but  her 
generous  relatives  supplied  her  most  liberally  with  funds,  till  the  civil 
war  of  the  Fronde  reduced  them  all  to  similar  destitution.  The 
pecuniary  deprivations  of  the  exiled  queen  lasted,  at  most,  only  two 
years,  althou^^h  it  is  usually  affirmed  that  it  was  the  case  during  the 
rest  of  her  life.  The  truth  was,  she  stripped  herself  of  whatever  was 
given  her,  and  gradually  sold  all  her  jewels  to  send  every  jjenny  she 
could  command  to  her  suffering  husband ;  her  boundless  generosity,  and 
her  utter  self-denial  in  regard  to  all  indulgences  that  she  could  not  share 
with  him,  are  the  best  points  of  her  character.  The  kindest  of  her 
friends,  the  most  Credible  of  witnesses,  madame  de  Motteville,  and  those 
two  bright  examples  of  old  English  honour  and  fidelity.  Sir  Bichaixi  and 
lady  Fanshawe,  bear  testimony  in  many  passages  to  this  disposition  of 
Henrietta's  income.  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  her  niece  observes, 
with  some  contempt,  **  The  queen  of  England  appeared,  during  a  little 
while,  with  the  splendour  of  royal  equipage ;  she  had  a  full  number 
of  ladies,  of  maids  of  honour,  of  runnins;  footmen,  coaches  ^nd  guards. 
All  vanished,  however,  by  little  and  little,  and  at  last  nothing  could 
be  more  mean  than  her  train  and  appearance."  ' 

We  have  seen  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Charles  I.  inducted  into  the 
Louvre  by  the  generous  regent  of  France.  That  palace  was  not,  during 
the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  occupied  by  the  court,  and  its  royal  apart- 
ments were  vacant  for  the  reception  of  their  desolate  guest.  Anne  oi 
Austria  likewise  appointed  for  her  country  residence  the  old  chateau  of 
St.  Germain's,  whither  she  retii-'ni  that  autumn,  within  three  or  four 
days  after  she  had  taken  possession  of  her  apartments  in  the  Louvre. 
-  Henrietta  spent  the  autumn  at  Nevers,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
being  near  the  Baths  of  Bourbon.  At  Nevers  was  an  ancient  palace  of 
the  dukes  of  that  name,  now  the  hdtel  de  Yille.  Adjoining  was  an 
Extensive  park,  in  which  two  individuals  of  her  household  thought  fit  to 
tight  a  grotesque  but  fatal  duel ;  nor  did  the  ridicule  attending  tho 
homicide  by  any  m^ans  tend  to  alleviate  the  trouble  in  which  it  involved 
1  M6nioire8  de  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier.  <  Ibid. 
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the  invalid  queen.  Since  her  dwarf  Jeffrey  Hudson  had  played  an 
important  part  in  her  escape  at  Exeter,  the  tiny  man  had  assumed  more 
than  ordinary  dignity ;  he  no  longer  permitted  the  cavaliers  of  the  house- 
hold to  jeer  him  with  tales  of  his  combats  with  a  turkey-cock,  and  other 
depreciating  inventions.  He  had,  in  the  hour  of  his  royal  mistress's 
peril,  proved  himself  as  brave  and  more  useful  than  themselves ;  and  in 
his  exaltation  of  mind,  he  promulgated  his  intention  of  avenging  his 
honour  in  mortal  combat  on  the  next  insult  offered  to  him.  Of  course, 
such  information  gave  promise  of  high  amusement  to  his  tormentors.  A 
gentleman  of  the  household,  Mr;  Croft,  lost  no  time  in  provoking  the 
dwarf  to  challenge  him :  a  duel,  only  meant  for  fun,  was  arranged  in  the 
park  at  Nevers.  The  terms  of  the  cartel  were,  Croft  and  the  dwarf 
were  to  meet,  each  mounted  on  horseback  and  armed  with  pistols.  The 
gibing  cavalier  took  no  fire-arms,  but  merely  a  huge  squirt,  with  which 
he  meant  at  once  to  extinguish  his  small  adversary  and  the  powder  of 
his  weapon.  The  vengeful  dwarf  however,  managed  his  good  steed 
with  sufficient  address  to  avoid  the  shower  aimed  at  himself  and  his 
loaded  pistols,  and,  withal,  to  shoot  his  laughing  adversary  dead.  The 
queen  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  prime-minister  of  France,  Maza- 
rine, by  means  of  which  she  induced  him  to  suspend  legal  punishment 
against  the  diminutive  victor,  whom  she  designates  by  the  name  of 
"  le  Jo/roy  :"— 

Queen  Henbietta  to  Cabdikal  Mazabine. 
**  MoN  Cousin,*      , 
**  I  have  written  to  the  queen,  tnadame  my  sister,  on  the  misfortune 
.  which  has  happened  in  my  house.    Le  Jofiroy  [Jeffrey]  has  killed  the 
brother  of  Crofts  [Croft].     I  have  written  to  the  ct/mmandeur  [of  the 
archers,  or  police]  the  whole  affair  for  your  information ;  and  what  I 
wish  is,  that  both  one  and  the  other  being  English,  and  my  domestics,' 
the  queen  my  sister  will  give  me  power  to  do  justice  or  pardon  as  I 
would.     This  I  would  not  without  writing  to  you,  and  praying  you  to 
aid  me  herein,  as  I  ever  do  in  all  that  concerns  me,  according  to  my 
profession  of  being,  as  I  am,  my  cousin,    . 

Your  very  affectionate  cousinef 
**  Nevers,  Oct.  20, 1644."  "  Henbibttb  Mabie. 

Henrietta  remained  for  many  months  deeply  depressed  in  spirit, 
mourning  her  utter  bereavement  of  husband  and  children.  Her  time 
was  principally  spent  in  writing  to  king  Charles,  and  her  establishment 
at  the  Louvre  proved  the  rallying  point  for  loyal  English  emigrants,  who 
sought  shelter  under  her  influence  in  France,  when  the  various  plots 

1  Bethime  MS.  Bib.  an  Roi :  French  holo-  spared,  bat  he  could  no  longer  hold  his  place 
graph.  at  the  court  of  his  royal  mistress,  where  her 

2  This  homicide  was  the  original  canse  of  captain  of  the  gmard  would  have  revenged 
Jeffrey  Hudiion's  misfortunes.    His  life  was  the  death  of  hia  brother. 
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broke  and  fell  to  pieces  which  were  devised  for  the  restoration  of  king 
Charles.  Among  these  were  found  the  illostrions  literary  names  of 
Cowley,  Denham,  and  Waller.  Cowley  became  Latin  secretary  to  lord 
Jermyn :  the  office  of  the  poet'  extended  to  the  translation  of  all  the 
letters  that  passed  between  the  queen  and  king  Charles  in  cipher :  their 
correspondence  employed  Cowley  all  the  days  of  the  week,  and  often 
encroached  on  his  nights,  for  several  years.'  Brief  must  be  the  speci- 
mens of  the  letters  which  passed  between  this  pair,  so  tender  and  tnie. 
How  deeply  their  correspondence  was  marked  by  affection,  the  following 
will  show : — 

QaEEN  Henrietta  to  King  Chables.* 

"  Mt  dear  Heart,  "  Paris,  Jan.  H,  1644:-5. 

"  Tom  Elliot,  two  days  since,  hath  brought  me  much  joy  and  sorrow ; 
the  first,  to  know  the  good  estate  you  are  in ;  the  other,  the  fear  I  have 
that  you  go  to  London.  I  cannot  conceive  where  the  wit  was  of  those 
that  gave  you  this  counsel,  unless  it  be  to  hazard  your  person  to  save 
theirs.  But,  thanks  be  to  God,  to-day  I  received  one  of  yours  by  the 
atmbassador  of  Portugal,  dated  in  January,  which  comforted  me  much  to 
see  that  the  treaty  shall  be  at  TJxbridge.  For  the  honour  of  God,  trust 
not  yourself  in  the  hands  of  those  people.  If  ever  you  go  to  London 
before  the  parliament  be  ended,  or  without  a  good  army,  you  are  lost.  I 
understand  that  the  propositions  for  peace  must  begin  by  disbanding 
your  army.  If  you  consent  to  this,  you  are  lost ;  they  having  the  whole 
power  of  the  militia,  they  have  and  will  do  whatsoever  they  wilL 

'<  I  received  yesterday  letters  from  the  duke  of  Lorraine  who  sends  me 
word,  that  if  his  services  be  agre^ble,  he  will  bring  you  10,000  men. 
Dr.  Goffe,  whom  I  have  sent  into  Holland,  shall  treat  with  him  in  his 
passage  upon  this  business,  and  I  hope  very  speedily  to  send  you  good 
news  of  this,  as  also  of  the  money.  Assure  yoursdf  I  shaU  he  wanting 
in  nothing  you  can, desire,  and  that  1  wiU  hazard  my  life — that  is,  I 
will  die  with  famine  rather  tha/n  not  send  it  to  you.  Send  me  word, 
always,  by  whom  you  receive  my  letters,  for  I  write  both  by  the  ambas- 
sador of  Portugal  and  the  resident  of  France.  Above  all,  have  a  care 
not  to  abandon  those  who  have  served  you,  as  well  the  bishops  as  the 
poor  Catholics,    Adieu." 

KiNG  Charles  to  Qxteen  Henrietta. 

« 1646. 

"  Since  I  love  thee  above  all  earthly  things,  and  that  my  contentment 

is  inseparably  conjoined  with  thine,  must  not  all  my  actions  tend  to 

serve  and  please  thee  ?    If  you  knew  what  a  life  I  lead— I  speak  not  of 

the  common  distractions,  even  in  point  of  conversation,  which,  in  my 

mind,  is  the  chief  joy  or  vexation  of  one's  life — ^I  dare  say  thou  wouldst 

1  Johnaonli  Life  of  Oowky.  >  BxfiDt  voL  ii.,  folio,  p.  eil. 
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pity  me,  for  some  are  too  wise,  others  are  too  foolish ;  some  arc  too 
busy,  other^  are  too  reserved  tmd  fantastic.  [Here  the  king  gives,  in 
cipher,  the  names  of  the  persons  whose  conversation  in  domestic  life 
suits  his  taste  so  little,  owning,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  matters  of 
business  they  were  estimable.  After  enumerating  names  ^  which  the 
cipher  is  now  lost,  the  king  adds] — "  Now  mayest  thou  easily  judge 
how  such  conversation  pleaseth  me.  I  confess  thy  company  hath 
perhaps  made  me  hard  to  be  pleased,  but  no  less  to  be  pitied  by  thee, 
who  art  the  only  euro  for  this  t^nease. 

"  Comfort  me  with  thy  letters ;  and  dost  thou  not  think  that  to  know 
particulail  of  thy  health,  and  how  thou  spendest  thy  time,  are  pleasing 
subjects  to  me,  though  thou  hast  no  other  business  to  write  of?  Believe 
roe,  sweetheart,  thy  kindness  is  as  necessary  to  comfort  my  heart,  as 
thy  assistance  is  to  my  affairs.'* 

King  Charles's  parliament,  which  sat  at  Oxford,  was  composed  of 
such  peers  as  adhered  to  his  cause.  As  their  numbers  were  compara- 
tively smally  they  sat  in  deliberation  together  with  the  royalist  members 
of  the  house  of  commons — an  innovation  which  gave  the  king  great 
uneasiness.  Without  this  explanation  a  remarkable  expression  in  one 
of  the  king's  letters  to  Henrietta  is  inexplicable.  He  speaks  of  this 
parliament  as  a  **  mongrel^"  or  mixed  parliament,  which  it  literally  was  : 
the  expression,  certainly,  is  not  a  civil  one,  according  to  modem  accep- 
tation. The  proceedings  at  the  mixed  parliament  were  becoming  very 
injurious  to  Charles,  and  dangerous  to  the  Anglican  church,  by  reason 
of  the  predominance  of  Eoman  catholic  pecrs,^  nor  would  their  acts  have 
tended  to  preserve  that  middle  or  moderate  course  which  it  was  the 
monarch's  duty,  as  his  wish,  to  maintain.  Several  of  the  Eoman 
catholic  nobles  held  office  in  his  consort's  household ;  he  therefore 
oatreated  her  to  relieve  him  of  some  of  his  agitators,  by  demanding  them 
to  fulfil  their  duties  in  her  French  establishment.  The  following  are 
the  king's  comments  on  their  departure,  in  his  letter  to  queen  Henrietta, 
dated  from  Oxford,  March,  1645.« 

"Wilmot  being  already  there  [at  Paris],  Percy  on  his  way,  and 
Sussex  within  a  few  days  of  taking  his  journey  to  thee,  but  that  I 
know  thou  carest  not  for  a  little  trouble  to  free  me  from  greater  incon- 
veniences, yet  I  must  tell  thee  that  if  I  knew  not  the  perfect  steadiness 
rf  thy  love  to  me,  I  might  reasonably  apprehend  that  their  repair  to 
thee  would  rather  prove  a  change  than  an  end  to  their  villanies,  and 
I  cannot  deny  but  my  confidence  in  thee  was  some  cause  of  this  per- 
niiasion." 

Percy,  there  is  110  doubt,  deserved  the  character  given  by  his  king. 
He  was  the  spy  in  the  queen's  service  that  betrayed  events  in  the  royal 

>  Soman  catholic  senators  were  eligible  to  sit  in  both  hoiues  at  this  on. 
2  Ludlow'i}  Memoirs,  Appendix. 
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household  to  his  sister,  the  lady  Carlisle :  his  conduct,  too,  had  been 
treacherous  at  the  troublous  time  of  the  death  of  Strafford.  Perhaps 
the  other  two  had  been  misled  by  him,  for  Wilmot  was  loyal  to  the  son, 
if  not  to  the  father,  but  was  as  profligate  in  his  youth  as  his  heir,  the 
notorious  Rochester. 

In  this  series  occurs  a  letter  from  Henrietta,  in  which  she  alludes  to 
a  passage  in  one  from  her  husband,  where  he  seemed  to  doubt  that  she 
had  shown  his  coiTespondence  to  some  other  than>  lord  Jermyn,  who, 
with  his  assistant-secretary,  the  young  cavalier-poet  Cowley,  were  the 
only  persons  entrusted  with  the  deciphering  of  the  royal  letters : — 

Queen  Henrietta  to  King  Charles. 

**  There  is  one  thing  in  your  letter  which  troubles  me  much,  where 
you  would  have  me  *  keep  to  myself  your  despatches,'  as  if  you  believe 
that  I  should  be  capable  to  show  them  to  any,  only  to  lord  Jer, 
[Jermyn]  to  uncipher  them,  my  head  not  suffering  me  to  do  it  myself ; 
but  if  it  please  you,  I  will  do  it,  and  none  in  the  world  shall  see  them. 
Be  kind  to  me,  or  you  kill  me. 

**  I  have  already  affliction  enough  to  bear,  which,  without  your  love, 
I  could  not  do,  but  your  service  surmounts  all.  Farewell,  dear  heart ! 
Behold  the  mark  which  you  desire  to  have,  to  know  when  I  desire  any- 
thing in  earnest.  4-** 

This  letter  proves  that  lord  Jermyn  was  the  king's  trusted  friend, 
and  that  his  majesty  expressed  displeasure  if  the  confidence  of  the  queen 
was  not  entirely  limited  to  him.  It  is  another  instance  which  estab- 
lishes the  fact,  that  the  person  to  whom  the  world  gave  the  epithet  of 
royal  favourite,  was  in  reality  private  secretary  and  decipherer  of  the 
letters  of  the  king  or  queen.  Envy  and  scandal  perpetually  pursued 
such  confidants  of  royalty,  and  the  malicious  stories  circulated  by  their 
'enemies  always '  take  a  vague  place  in  general  history,  without  any 
definition  being  afforded  of  the  close  attendance  the  ofiBce  required, 
especially  when  the  economy  induced  by  the  king's  misfortunes  obliged 
lord  Jermyn  to  unite  the  duties  of  the  queen's  chamberlain,  steward, 
and  secretary  in  one.  Horace  Walpole  has  founded  one  of  his  mali- 
cious tales,  on  no  better  authority  than  oral  tradition.  "  One  even- 
ing," he  says,  "  before  the  queen  quitted  England,  the  king  had 
nearly  surprised  lord  Jermyn  alone  with  her.  One  of  the  gentle- 
men in  waiting,  who  were  walking  backwards  before  the  king  with 
lights  down  the  gallery,  stumbled  and  fell  on  purpose,  which  gave 
Jermyn  time  to  escape."  As  lord  Jermyn  had  been  the  queen's 
domestic  ever  since  she  was  seventeen — appointed  as  such  by  the  king, 
to  her  great  displeasure,  on  the  dismissal  of  her  French  servants — the 
astonishment  of  his  majesty  would  have  been  caused  by  his  absence 
from  the  queen's  apartment  when  he  arrived,  not  his  presence.    For- 
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tunately  for  the  memory  of  Henrietta,  her  self-sacrifices  in  behalf  of 
king  Charles  are  quite  sufficient  to  refute  such  slanders.  It  is  not  usual 
for  women  whose  affections  wander  from  their  hushands  to  deprive 
themselves  of  every  splendour,  every  luxury,  and  even  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  for  their  sakes.  Horace  Walpole  knew  best  if  such  was  the 
way  of  his  world. 

Care  and  anxiety  again  made  inroads  on  the  constitution  of  the 
queen,  who  fell  dangerously  ill  in  the  spring  of  1645,  when  she  was 
too  much  indisposed  to  listen  to  the  details  of  business,  or  endure  the 
agitation  of  reading  her  husband's  letters.  King  Charles  alludes  fo  the 
precarious  state  of  her  health  in  a  letter  written  to  his  trusted  minister, 
lord  Jermyn.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  observe,  that  if  there  had  been 
any  real  cause  for  suspecting  the  queen  of  preferring  this  elderly  noble- 
inan  (who  had  arrived  at  the  sedate  age  of  sixty-one)  to  her  husband, 
that  husband  would  not  have  written  thus  to  him : — 

Charles  I.  to  Lobd'Jebmyn. 
"  Harby,  "  Oxford,  April  24,  1645. 

**  Lest  my  wife  should  not  yet  be  fit  for  any  business,  I  write  this  to 
you,  not  to  excuse  my  pains,  but  to  ease  hers,  that  she  may  know,  but 
not  be  troubled  with  my  kindness.  I  refer  to  your  discretion  how  far 
to  impart  irfy  letter  to  her,  or  any  other  businees,  so  that  her  health  in 
tlie  first  place  be  cared  for,  and  then  my  affairs.  And  now  I  must  tell 
you,  that  undoubtedly  if  you  had  not  trusted  to  Digby's  sanguine 
tamper  (not  to  be  rehuted  from  sending  good  news),  you  would  not  have 

found  fault  with  him  iot  sending  mistaken  intelligence Are  you 

obliged  to  publish  aU  the  news  we  send  you  ?  Seriously,  I  think  news 
may  sometimes  be  too  good  to  be  told  at  the  French  court,  lest  they 
should  underhand  assist  my  rebels  to  keep  the  balance  of  dissension 
equal  between  us." 

Besides  this  shrewd  remark,  the  king  enters  into  free  confidence 
with  his  trusted  servant,  building  much  on  a  favourable  turn  fortune 
seemed  just  then  to  give  to  his  affairs.  He  reckoned  especially  on  a 
remittance  that  the  queen  had  given  him  hopes  she  would  send,  and 
quotes  this  promise  from  one  of  her  letters  in  French  :  "  Assure  your- 
self of  40,000  pistoles  that  I  will  send  you,  if  my  navy  comes  in  safe 
with  the  tin."  ^  This  was  in  allusion  to  a  flourishing  trade  which  queen 
Henrietta  had  proifloted  between  the  loyal  west  of  England  and  France 
for  the  tin  produced  from  her  dower-lands  in  Cornwall,  and  from  the 
stannary  districts  belonging  to  the  prince  of  "Wales.  The  manner  in 
which  she  organized  and  arranged  this  matter  has  been  quoted  in  illus- 
tration of  her  great  practical  abilities."     Charles  I.  very  truly  antici- 

^  This  letter  may  be  seen,  at  length, in. the     by  parliament, 
fteliquis  Sucre,  published  at  the  Hague,  1650.        2  Memoim  of  Henrietta  Maria.  167 1,  p.  44. 
Likewise  in  king  Charleg's  letters,  published 
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pated,  that  the  publication  of  the  letters  and  papers  which  his  rebels 
captured  at  Naseby  in  his  private  cabinet,  would  raise  his  character  ia 
the  estimation  of  the  ^orld.  He  thus  mentions  the  subject  in  a  letter 
to  his  secretary,  Sir  Edward  Nicholas :  **  My  rebels,  I  thank  them, 
have  published  my  private  letters  in  print,  and  though  I  could  have 
wished  their  pains  had  been  spared,  yet  I  will  neither  deny  that  those 
things  were  mine  which  they  have  set  out  in  my  name  (only  some 
words  here  and  there  are  mistaken,  and  some  commas  misplaced,  but 
not  much  material) ;  nor  will  I,  as  a  good  Protestant  or  honest  man, 
blush  for  any  of  those  papers.  Indeed,  as  a  discreet  man,  I  will  not 
justify  myself;  yet  would  I  fain  know  him  who  would  be  willing  that 
all  his  private  letters  should  be  at  once  printed,  as  mine  have  now  been. 
However,  so  that  but  one  clause  be  rightly  understood,  I  care  not  much 
so  that  the  others  take  their  fortune.  It  is  concerning  the  '  mongrel  * 
parliament :  {he  truth  is,  that  Sussex's  factiousness  at  that  time  put  me 
out  of  patience,  which  made  me  freely  vent  my  displeasure  against  those 
of  his  party  to  my  wife."  ^  After  the  battle  of  Naseby,  June  9,  1645, 
the  royalist  cause  was  hopeless  in  England,  and  the  queen,  torn  with 
anguish  in  regard  to  the  personal  safety  of  her  husVand,  sent  Sir  John 
Denham  from  France,*  in  order  to  obtain  a  personal  conference  with 
him,  that  she  might  know  his  real  situation.  Sir  John  either  influenced 
or  bribed  that  strange  fanatic,  Hugh  Peters,  to  obtain  for  him  this  inter- 
sriew.  The  faithful  and  learned  cavalier  saw  the  king  at  Caversham,  and 
informed  him  of  the  exact  situation  of  his  queen  in  her  native  country, 
and  of  all  her  hopes  and  fears  regardmg  foreign  assistance.  All  the 
troubles  which  oppressed  his  royal  heart  had  not  prevented  Charles  from 
reading  and  analyzing  Denham's  poem  on  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe's  trans- 
lation of  the  Pastor  Fido.  The  pleasures  arising  from  literature  were 
the  sole  consolations  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  during  his  utter  bereave- 
ment and  separation  from  all  he  loved  in  life. 

The  first  gleam  of  satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  queen  Henrietta,  was 
the  arrival  of  her  eldest  son  in  France.  This  boy,  with  his  young 
brother  the  duke  of  York,  had  early  been  inured  to  the  sound  of  bullets 
and  the  crash  of  cannon.  They  had  followed  their  royal  father  through 
many  a  field  of  varying  fortune,  sometimes  exposed  to  the  range  of  the 
murderous  bullet,'  sometimes  crouched  from  the  pelting  storm  beneath 
a  hedge,  suffering,  in  company  with  their  tutor,  a  much-enduring  divine 
of  the  persecuted  church  of  England,  hunger,  cold,  and  pitiless  weather, 
while  their  royal  sire  was  putting  the  fortunes  of  England  on  a  field ; 
then,  when  the  strife  was  over,  springing  to  his  arms,  and  comforting 

1  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  16T1.  •  See  an  inddent  of  the  kind  in  Elites 

*  See  the  Dedication  of  Sir  John  Denham's  Original  Letters ;   second  fierie8»  voL  iii.  ]Il 

noble  descriptive  poem  of  Cooper's  Hill;  pub*  304. 

UdifHi  after  tb."-  Reiiioration. 
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him  with  passionate  caresses.  Illustrative  of  which  description  is  the 
adventure  often  told  by  the  scientific  Harvey.  At  the  battle  of 
Edgehill  the  royal  boys  were  given  to  his  care,  whilst  the  king  engaged 
in  battle.  Harvey  withdrew  with  the  little  princes  under  a  bank,  and 
drawing  out  a  book,  was  soon  lost  to  all  things  but  study.  In  the 
course  of  time,  the  bullets  began  to  whistle  about  the  princely  boys  and 
their  studious  friend.  At  last  a  cannon-ball  tore  "up  the  ground  near 
them,  which  forced  the  philosopher  and  his  charges  from  their  station. 
In  after  life,  James  duke  of  York  occasionally  narrated  his  early  remi- 
niscences  of  such  adventures  occurring  when  he  was  little  more  than 
nine  years  old. 

The  duke  of  York  was  left  in  Oxford  at  its  disastrous  surrender,  and  was 
committed  by  the  parliament  to  the  custody  of  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, and  afterwards  lodged  as  a  prisoner  in  the  palace  of  St.  James. 
The  young  prince  of  Wales  meantime  was  hurried  to  the  loyal  west 
of  England,  and  when  the  fortunes  of  his  royal  father  became  more 
and  more  disastrous,  he  was  withdrawn  to  Scilly,  afterwards  to  Jersey ; 
finally,  he  took  shelter  on  the  opposite  coast,  September  18, 1646,  and 
joined  his  royal  mother  at  Paris.  From  thenoe  the  mother  and  son 
were  invited  by  the  queen-regent  of  France  to  visit  her  and  the  little 
king,  Louis  XIY.,  at  Fontainebleau,  and  their  reception  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  an  eye-witness : — **  The  queen-regent  and  the  little  king  of 
France  came  to  meet  their  royal  guests,  and  received  them  into  their 
coach.  When  they  alighted,  Louis  XIV.  gave  his  hand  to  his  aunt,  the 
queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  prince  of  Wales  led  the  queen  of  France. 
The  next  day  the  prince  of  Wales  came  to  her  drawing-roem,  when  she 
appointed  him  a  fatiteuil,  as  concerted  with  his  mother,  queen  Hen- 
rietta ;  but  when  his  mother  afterwards  entered  the  apartment,  it  was 
etiquette  for  the  prince  to  occupy  only  a  joint-stool  in  her  presence,  as 
queen  of  Great  Britain ;  he  therefore  rose  from  the  arm-chair  and  took 
his  place  in  the  circle,  where  he  remained  standing  during  the  audi- 
ence."* Very  singular  does  it  seem,  that  these  royal  exiles  should  be 
employing  their  thoughts  and  occupying  their  time  with  arrangements 
of  precedence  between  joint -stools  and  arm-chairs — ^yet  so  it  was.  Till 
Henrietta  Maria  was  a  refugee  in  France,  it  appears  that  she  disliked 
such  pompous  trifles  as  much  as  did  her  mighty  sire  Henri  Quatre, 
and  never  exacted  them  in  her  private  intercourse  with  her  Mends :  we 
have  shown  how  utterly  free  her  letters  are  from  cold  ceremonial.  But 
when  under  the  protection  of  her  munificent  Spanish  sister-in-law, 
Anne  of  Austria,  she  was  forced  to  take  the  heavy  chain  of  etiquette 

'  The  discoverer  of  the  drcnlatioa  of  the  the  palace,  they  were  partfcnlarly  active  In 

blood.    The  ftnatics  bore  as  biiter  a  grudge  destroying  his  collections  and  famlture.— iSSea 

*8aiii8t  this  great  man  as  against  his  royal  Anbrey's  Miscellanies,  and  for  the  abova 

^end,  who  had  given  him  apartments  at  anecdoter 
Whitehall ;  and  when  the  roundheads  sacked         *  Madame  de  Motteville. 
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on  her  neck,  or  run  the  risk  of  giving  offence  every  moment^  by 
breaking  those  little  incomprehensible  laws  by  which  observers  of 
ceremony  govern  every  movement  of  those  domesticated  with  them.  It 
seems  to  have  been  Anne  of  Austria's  &vourite  manner  of  testifying;  her 
hospitality  and  consideration  for  her  guests  and  pratigees,  by  offering 
them  precedence  to  herself  and  her  sons  on  every  occasion  r  of  course, 
it  was  but  good  manners  in  the  favoured  guests  to  protest  against  such 
preference  and  distinction.  Thus  was  time  tediously  spent  in  cere- 
monials idle  and  absurd ;  and  the  worst  was,  that  an  elaborate  example 
was  set  for  such  follies  to  the  bystanding  courtiers,  from  whom  it 
spread  all  over  Europe.  A  scene  of  this  kind  occurred  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  the  prince  of  Wales  at  the  French  court.  Madame  de  Motte- 
ville  says,  that  "  At  the  betrothal  of  mademoiselle  de  Themines  with 
the  marquess  de  Coeuvre,  queen  Henrietta,  who  was  among  the  guests 
at  this  festival,  was  given  by  the  royal  family  of  France  the  precedence 
in  signing  the  marriage-articles,  which  she  did  not  do  till  after  all  the 
civilities  and  resistances  required  on  such  occasions  had  been  carried  to 
the  utmost.  Then  the  queen-regent  of  France,  Anne  of  Austria, 
signed,  and  the  minor-king,  Louis  XIV.;  then  Charles  prince  of 
Wales;  and  then  Monsieur  (Gaston  duke  of  Orleans),  because  the 
vdritaUe  Monsieur^  Philippe  duke  of  Anjou,  was  too  little  to  sign,  not 
being  able  to  write."  * 

The  young  king  of  France  seldom  took  precedence  of  Charles  prince 
of  Wales  when  they  met  at  court,  or  when  they  danced  the  hranle  or 
brawl,  without  great  apology.  The  two  queens  had  so  arranged  the 
ceremonial,  that  these  representatives  of  the  two  greatest  kingdoms  in 
the  world  were  either  accommodated  with  equal  joint-stools  in  their 
royal  presences,  or  stood  in  the  courtly  circle.*  The  following  sketch 
of  Charles  in  his  youth,  then  about  sixteen,  was  drawn  from  the  life. 
"  This  prince  was  very  well  sha^d,  his  brown  complexion  agreed  well 
enough  with  his  large  bright  black  eyes ;  his  mouth  was  exceedingly 
ugly,  but  his  figure  surpassingly  fine.  He  was  very  tall  for  his  age, 
and  carried  himself  with  grace  and  dignity.  His  nature!  tendency  to 
wit  and  repartee  was  not  noticed,  for  at  that  time  of  his  life  he  hesi- 
tated, and  even  stammered,  a  defect  observed  in  his  father  Charles  I., 
and  still  more  seriously  in  his  uncle  Louis  XIII."  Qliis  defect  was 
nevertheless  no  fauH  of  the  organs  of  utterance,  as  madame  de  Motte- 
ville  Supposes,  for  the  prince's  tongue  was  glib  enough  in  his  own 
language ;  but  was  owing  to  his  great  difficulty  in  pronouncing  French 
— a  proof  that  his  mother  had  not  accustomed  herself  to  talk  to  her 
children  in  her  native  tongue.    For  a  year  after  his  arrival  in  France, 

1  Madame  de  Mottevllle.    This  child, "  the  always  reverted  to  the  second  brother  or  son 

rerltable  Monsieur  of  France,"  afterwards  of  the  reigning  king  of  France.    Philippe  wa« 

■  iiiheriled  the  title  of  Orleans,  on  the  death  of  the  inly  brother  of  Louis  Xi  V. 

Qaitoa  without  sons.  The  title  of  "  Monsieur  "  >  Madame  de  Motteville. 
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the  young  pnnce  was  forced  to  remain  nearly  a  mute  for  want  of 
words. 

Queen  Henrietta  manifested,  'at  an  early  period  6i  her  sojorum  in 
France,  an' extreme  desire  to  unite  her  niece,  mademoiselle  de  Montpen^ 
sier,  to  her  son  the  prince  of  Wales.  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  was 
not  only  suitable  in  rank,  as  the  daughter  of  the  favourite  brother  of 
Henrietta,  but  the  greatest  heiress  in  Europe.  Her  portraits  at  Versailles 
and  Eu  show  that  she  had  no  little  beauty,  and  her  memoirs,  that  she 
had  wit  sufficient  to  encourage  her  in  her  vanity  and  presumption. 
Gaston  of  Orleans,  father  of  this  fantastic  royal  beauty,  was  poor,  con- 
sidering his  high  rank  as  the  first  prince  of  the  blood.  All  his  first 
wife's  vast  possessions,  as  heiress  of  Montpensier  and  Dombes,  had 
passed  to  his  daughter,  and  he  was  often  dependent  on  her  for  funds 
when  she  was  a  very  young  woman;  this  position  inflated  her  in- 
tolerable self-esteem.  She  took  pleasure  in  mortifying  her  aunt,  queen 
Henrietta,  whenever  she  opened  the  subject  of  her  union  with  the  prince 
of  Wales  ;  it  is  evident  that  she  suspected  him  of  indifference  to  her 
charms  and  advantages,  for  she  never  mentions^  the  matter  without 
apparent  pique.  "Although  I  had,***  she  observes,  "been  sufficiently 
informed  of  the  wishes  of  my  aunt,  the  queen  of  England,  when  we 
were  together  at  Fontainebleau,  yet  I  seemed  not  to  give  the  slightest 
credence  to  a  second  declaration  the  prince  of  Wales  made  me  through 
madame  d'Epemon,  who  was  the  friend  of  the  Ei^lish  royal  family. 
The  first  offer  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  I  said,  was  made  me  by  the 
queen  his  mother.  I  really  know  not,  if  he  had  spoken  himself,  whether 
he  might  not  have  succeeded;  but  -I  am  sure  I  could  not  set  great 
account  on  what  was  told  me  in  behalf  of  a  lover  who  had  nothing  to 
say  for  himself.**  Afterwards  she  consoles  her  pride  by  the  reflection 
that  young  Charles  had  nothing  to  say  for  himself,  because  he  could  not 
utter  an  intelligible  sentence  in  French ;  yet  she  considered  that  he 
ought  to  have  obtained  proficiency  on  purpose,  and  was  piqued  that  he 
only  courted  her  through  the  agency  of  the  tender  And  flattering  speeches 
made  by  his  royal  mother.  "  I  noted,  nevertheless,'*  says  the  literary 
princess,  "  that  whenever  I  went  to  see  queen  Henrietta,  her  son  always 
placed  himself  near  me.  He  always  led  me  to  my  coach ;  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  put  on  his  hat  in  my  presence ;  he  never  put  it  on  till  I 
quitted  him,  and  his  regard  for  me  manifested  itself  a  hundred  ways  in 
little  matters.  One  day,  when  I  was  going  to  a  grand  assembly  given  by 
madame  de  Choisy,  the  queen  of  England  would  dress  me,  and  arrange 
my  hair  herself ;  she  came  for  this  purpose  to  my  apartments,  and  took 
the  utmost  pain^  to  set  me  off  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  prince  of 
Wales  held  the  flambeau  near  me,  to  light  my  toilette,  the  whole  time."* 
What  an  extraordinary  historical  gioup  here  presents  itself!  The 
1  M^moirea  de  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  torn.  L  *  ibid. 
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artists  of  the  day  could  draw  nothing  but  the  fade  subject  of  Venus 
attired  by  the  Graces  ;  here  to  the  mind's  eye  rises  the  elegant  figure  of 
the  royal  Henrietta  adorning  her  beautifal  niece,  then  in  the  first 
splendour  of  her  charms,  and  in  contrast  to  their  beauty  was  the  dark 
Spanish-looking  boy,  standing  by  with  the  flambeau.  First  cousins,  it 
is  true,  have  privileges ;  Charles  was  not  more  than  fifte^  but  yet  too 
old  for  an  attendant  GupidoiL 

"I  wore  black,  white,  and  carnation,"^  pursues  mademoiselle  de 
Montpensier ;  "  my  parure  of  precious  stones  was  fastened  by  ribbons  of 
these  colours.  I  wore,  also,  a  plume  of  the  same  kind :  all  had  been 
£&ncied  and  ordered  by  my  aunt,  the  queen  of  England.  The  queen- 
regent  [Anne  of  Austria],  who  knew  by  whose  hands  I  was  adorned, 
sent  for  me  to  come  to  her  before  I  went  to  the  ball ;  therefore  tiie 
prince  of  Wales  liad  an  opportunity  of  arriving  at  the  hotel  de  Choisy 
before  me,  and  I  foimd  him  there,  at  the  portes  cocheres,  ready  to  hand 
me  from  my  coach.  I  stopped  in  a  chamber  to  I'e-adjust  my  hair  at  a 
mirror,  and  the  prince  of  Wales  again  held  the  flambeau  for  me ;  and 
this  time  he  brought  his  cousin,  prince  Robert  [Rupert]  as  an  interpreter 
between  us,  for,  believe  it  who  will,  though  he  could  understand  every 
word  I  said  to  him,  he  could  not  reply  to  me  the  least  sentence  in 
French.  When  the  ball  was  finished,^  and  we  retired,  the  prince  of 
Wales  followed  me  to  the  porter's  lodge  of  my  hotel,  and  lingered  till  I 
entered,  and  then  went  his  way.  His  gallantry  was  pushed  so  far,  that 
it  made  a  great  noise  in  the  world  that  winter,  and  was  much  manifested 
at  a  f§te  celebrated  at  the  Palais-Royal,  where  there  was  played  a 
magnificent' Italian  comedy,  embellished  with  machinery  and  music, 
followed  by  a  ball ;  and  again  my  aunt,  the  queen  of  England,  would 
dress  me  with  her  own  hands.  It  had  taken  three  entire  days  to  arrange 
my  oi*naments  :  my  robe  was  all  figured  with  diamonds,  with  carnation 
trimmings.  I  wore  the  jewels  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  to  add  to 
them,  the  queen  of  England  lent  me  some  very  fine  ones,  which  she 
had  not  yet  sold.  She  said  not  a  little  on  the  fine  turn  of  my  shape, 
my  good  mien,  my  fairness,  and  the  brightness  of  my  light  hair." 
Mademoiselle  was  placed  on  a  throne  in  the  middle  of  the  ball-room, 
and  the  young  king  of  France  and  the  prince  of  Wales  seated  themselves 
at  her  feet.  **  I  felt  not  the  least  embarrassed,"  adds  this  modest  damsel ; 
•*  but  as  I  had  an  idea  of  marrying  the  emperor,  I  regarded  the  prince  of 
Wales  but  as  an  object  of  pity !"  In  the  course  of  this  egotist's  memoirs, 
she  marks  with  malicious  contempt  the  increasing  poverty  of  her  aunt, 
queen  Henrietta,  the  plainness  of  hei:  attire,  the  humility  of  her  equipage, 
as  she  gradually  parted  with  every  diamond  and  glittering  thing,  the 
remnants  of  her  former  splendour,  which,  together  with  the  liberal 

^  SCademoiaelle  de  Montpcnsier'B  Memoirs. 
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allowance  she  derived  from  the  French  government,  she  sararifioed  to  her 
conjugal  aficction. 

As  the  fortunes  of  her  royal  lord  grew  darker  and  darker,  queen 
Henrietta  was  induced  to  persuade  him  to  abandon  the  episcopal  church 
in  England,  in  hopes  of  restoration  and  peace,  such  advice  being  in 
direct  contradiction  to  her  letters,  previously  quoted.^  The  agents  who 
undertook  to  inform  the  king  of  her  wishes  in  this  matter,  certainly  gave 
him  great  pain  and  displeasure.  These  were  Bellievre,  the  French 
ambassador,  who  arrived  at  Newcastle  in  1646  on  this  errand  from  his 
court ;  and  Sir  WilHam  Davenant,  who  was  sent  by  the  queen,  direct 
from  Paris,  to  tell  the  king  **  that  all  his  friends  there  advised  his  com- 
pliance." The  king  observed  "  that  he  had  no  friends  there  who  knew 
aught  of  the  subject." — "There  is  lord  Jermyn,"  replied  Davenant. 
•*  Jermyn  knows  nothing  of  ecclesiastical  afifjetirs,**  said  the  king.  "  Lord 
Colepepper  is  of  the  same  opinion." — "  Colepepper  has  no  religion  what- 
ever," returned  Charles  ;  "  what  does  Hyde  think  of  it  ?" — "  We  do  not 
know,  please  your  majesty,"  answered  Davenant ;  "  the  chancellor  has " 
forsaken  the  prince,  having  remained  in  Jersey  instead  of  accompanying 
him  to  the  queen,  and  her  majesty  is  much  offended  with  him." — ^**  My 
wife  is  in  the  wrong.  Hyde  is  an  honest  man,  who  will  never  forsake 
the  church  or  me,"  exclaimed  the  king  ;  "  I  wish  he  were  with  my  son." 
Davenant  proceeded  to  mention  '*  that  the  queen  had  resolved,  if  her 
opinion  were  not  taken,  to  retire  into  a  convent,  and  never  to  see  the 
king  again  " — an  intimation  which  gave  the  severest  pangs  to  the  heart 
of  her  husband,  who  drove  the  negotiator  from  his  presence,  which  he 
never  x^ermitted  him  to  enter  again.'  The  king  remonstrated  with  the 
queen  on  her  avowed  intention  of  deserting  liim,  which  she  passionately 
denied,  and  it  is  supposed  that  Davenant  had  dared  to  threaten  the  king 
with  some  of  the  idle  gossip  he  had  gathered  in  her  majesty*s  household 
in  Paris.  Notwithstanding  this  sharp  trial  of  his  dearest  affections, 
Charles  stood  firm,  and  the  church  owes  the  preservation  of  tlfe  remainder 
of  her  property  to  his  honesty  and  justice ;  the  grand  object  of  iAie 
rebels,  of  dividing  her  spoils  among  the  strongest,  and  devouring  them 
like  the  abbey  lands,  met  with  no  legal  sanction.  The  vast  access  of 
despotism  attained  by  Henry  YIIL,  in  a  similar  case,  seems  to  have 
offered  no  inducement  to  Charles  I.  Had  he  really  been  a  tyrant,  would 
he  not  have  eagerly  followed  such  an  example,  not  only  for  the  relief 
of  his  pecuniary  distress,  but  for  bribing  the  new  set  of  upstarts  greedy 
for  prey  ? 

Ko  part  of  the  sad  pilgrimage  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  mose 
afflicting  to  him  than  his  sojourn  at  Newcastle,  yet  the  great  body  of 
the  people  always  treated  him  with  respect  and  affection.    A  little 

>  See  the  end  of  her  first  letter,  previously  printed  from  the  Naseby  captare. 
2  Claroidon's  History  of  the  Bebellioii. 
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circumstance,  that  occurred  to  him  when  at  church  in  that  town,  he 
often  repeated  with  pleasure.  In  the  course  of  the  service,  the  clerk 
gave  out  the  62nd  psalm,  chosen  with  factious  tendency  : — 

*'  Why  boastest  thou,  thou  tyrant. 
Thy  wicked  works  abroad." 

The  king  arose  and  forbade  it,  and  gave  out  the  commencement  of  the 
56th  psahn : — 

*  Have  mercy,  Lord,  on  me, 
For  men  would  me  devour."  * 

The  whole  congr^ation  joined  with  the  Head  of  their  Church  in  his 
amendment,  and  sang  the  psalm,  which  was,  indeed,  most  applicable  to 
his  case. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1646,  the  queen  had  the  pleasure  of  welcom- 
ing to  her  arms  her  little  daughter,  Henrietta,  whom  she  had  left  a 
babe  of  but  a  fortnight  old  at  Exeter,  under  the  protection  of  Sir 
John  Berkeley,  the  valiant  governor,  who  defended  the  infant  princess 
until  April  13.  She  is  the  first  person  mentioned  in  his  honourable 
capitulation  with  Fairfax,  where  it  is  stipulated,  **That  the  princess 
Henrietta  should  depart  to  an^^  place  in  England  or  Wales,  till  hia 
Daajesty  gave  orders  for  her  disposal."  *  But  she  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  parliament,  from  which  her  escape  was  effected  by  lady  Morton,  her 
governess.  This  young  lady  was  one  of  the  beautiful  race  of  Villiers, 
and  greatly  esteemed  by  the  queen,  whose  favour  she  certainly  deserved 
by  her  courageous  fidelity,  both  in  attending  her  to  Exeter  in  the  worat 
of  her  troubles,  taking  care  of  her  infant,  and  ultimately  bringing  it 
safely  to  her.  Lady  Morton  had  been  ordered  by  the  parliamentary 
army  to  retire  with  the  infant  princess  from  Exeter  to  Oatlands.  The 
year  after,  when  all  royal  expenses  were  cashiered,  and  the  parliament 
meditated  taking  the  child  to  transfer  it,  with  its  brothers  and  sisters, 
to  the  custody  of  the  earl  and  countess  of  Northumberland,  lady  Morton 
resolved  only  to  surrender  this  little  one  to  the  queen,  from  whom  she 
had  received  her.  Pere  Cyprian  Gamache,  who  was  afterwards  the 
tutor  of  the  princess,  details  the  story  of  the  escape ;  and  the  simple  man 
seems  to  believe,  in  his  enthusiasm,  that  Providence  had  ordained  all 
the  troubles  of  king  Charles,  in  order  that  his  youngest  daughter  might 
be  brought  up  a  Boman  catholic.  **  Queen  Henrietta,"  he  says,'  "  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband  and  children^  living  in  loneliness  of  heart  at  the 
Louvre,  had  thought  intensely  of  this  babe  ;  and  earnestly  desiring  her 
restoration,  had  vowed  that  if  she  were  ever  reunited  to  her,  she 
would  rear  her  in  her  own  religion.  Can  a  mother  forget  her  child  ?" 
repeats  pere  Gamache.    **  A  hundred  times  each  day  did  the  thoughts 

1  Whltelock'8  Parliamentary  Memorials.  115,  printed  by  Colbuni  in  the  documentary 

*  Jacob's  Peerage,  vol.  II.  p.  450.  collections,  entitled  the  Court  and  Times  of 

*  MS.  of  P^re  Cyprian  Qtlmache,  section     Charlet*  L 
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of  the  bereaved  queen  recur  to  her  little  infaDt ;  as  many  times  did  ber 
prayers,  accompanied  with  maternal  tears,  ask  her  of  God — nor  did  he 
refuse  the  just  request.  .  In  fact,  it  was  clearly  his  will  that  the  infant 
should  be  restored  to  the  mother  ;  and  in  'bringing  it  to  pass,  he  caused 
feminine  weakness  to  triumph  over  all  the  power  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment. His  goodness  inspired  the  countess  of  Morton  to  divest  herself  oi 
her  rich  robes  and  noble  ornaments,  to  assume  the  garb  of  poverty,  and 
disguise  herself  as  the  wife  of  a  poor  French  servant,  little  better  than 
a  b^gar.  She  likewise  dressed  the  infant  princess  in  rags,  like  a  beggar- 
boy,  and  called  her  *  Pierre/  that  name  being  somewhat  Uke  the  sound 
by  which  the  little  creature  meant  to  call  herself  *  princess,'  if  she  were 
asked  her  name.** 

Lady  Morton  was  tall  and  elegantly  formed,  and  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  disguise  the  noble  air  and  graceful ,  port  of  the  Yilliers  beauty. 
She,  however,  fitted  herself  up  a  hump  with  a  bundle  of  linen,  and  in 
this  disguiso  walked  to  Dover  with  the  little  princess  on  her  back, 
giving  out  that  she  was  her  little  boy.*  Subsequently  lady  Morton 
declared  that  she  was  both  alarmed  and  amused  at  the  indignation  of 
the  royal  infant  at  her  rags  and  mean  appearance,  and  the  pertinacity 
with  which  she  strove  to^  inform  every  person  she  passed  on  the  road 
'^that  she  was  not  a  beggar-boy,  and  Pierre,  but  the  little  princess."' 
Fortunately  for  the  infant  Henrietta,  no  one  understood  her  babblinj^s 
but  lady  Morton,  who  had  arranged  all  things  so  judiciously,  that  she 
crossed  the  sea  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  the  common  packet-boat,  without 
awakening  the  least  suspicion.  When  once  on  the  French  territory,  the 
royal  child  was  no  longer  **  Pierre,"  but  "  princess,"  and  lady  Morton 
made  the  best  of  her  way  to  the  queen  at  Paris.  ''  Oh !  the  joy  of  that 
meeting !"  exclaims  pfere  Cyprian ;  **  oh !  the  consolation  to  the  heart  of 
the  mother,  when  her  little  one  who  was  lost  was  found  again.  How 
many  times  we  saw  her  clasp  her  round  the  neck,  kiss  her,  and  kiss  her 
over  again.  The  queen  called  this  princess  the  *  child  of  benediction,* 
and  resolved  to  rear  her  in  the  Roman  catholic  faith.  In  fact,  as  soon  as 
the  first  sparks  of  reason  began  to  appear  in  the  mind  of  this  preciou9 
child,  her  majesty  honoured  me  by  the  command  of  instructing  her."  • 

Lady  Morton's  successful  adventure  caused  a  great  deal  of  conversa* 
tion  at  Paris,  and  Edmund  Waller,  who  had  previously  celebrated  her 
as  a  leading  beauty  at  the  court  of  England,  made  her  the  heroine  of 
another  poem,  in  which  he  lauded  her  fidelity  to  her  royal  mistress.  In 
one  of  his  couplets  (which  we  do  not  quote  as  the  best  of  his  strains),  he 
alludes  to  lady  Morton's  stratagem  thus : — 

"  The  faultless  nymph,  changing  her  faultless  shape. 
Becomes  unhandsome,  handsomely  to  'scape." 

>  Pere  Qyprian  Qamache,  MS.  lis.  »  Vie  de  Reine  Henriette  (Boesaetl 
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This  poem  w^  presented  to  queen  Henrietta  Maria  at  the  Lonvre,  on 
New-year's  day,  1647.  The  little  princess,  who  was  bom  in  so  much 
peril,  and  preserved  amidst  adventures  more  romantic  than  any  invented 
by  writers  of  fiction,  was  received  by  her  royal  mother  as  a  consolation 
sent  by  Heaven  for  her  troubles.  The  mother  and  child,  thus  wonder- 
fully re-united,  were  never  separated  for  any  length  of  time  again.  The 
md  queen  seems  to  have  centered  her  warmest  maternal  affection  in  this 
youngest  and  fairest  of  her  offspring. 

It  is  asserted  by  madame  de  Motteville  that  the  war  of  the  Fronde  in 
"Pans  might  have  been  prevented  if  the  queen-regent  would  have  taken 
the  advice  of  her  royal  sister-in-law,  Henrietta,  who  duly  warned  her 
of  the  coming  storm.  It  commenced  on  the  7th  of  January,  1647-8,  with 
a  stormy  meeting  of  the  merchants  of  Paris  to  resist  a  heavy  illegal 
house-tax,  and  assumed  a  very  alarming  character  in  the  course  of  that 
spring.  The  people  took  advantage  of  the  minority  of  the  king,  the  di»> 
contents  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  successes  of  the  English 
parliament  in  a  far  worse  cause,  to  demand  rights  which  had  been 
gradually  extinguished  since  the  death  of  their  beloved  Henri  Quatre. 
Henrietta  Maria  took  a  just  and  sensible  view  of  the  grievances  of  her 
native  country — a  view  well  becoming  her  father^s  daughter.  She  sub- 
sequently employed  her  influence  in  negotiating  a  peace  with  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Cond^,  who  were  the  loaders  of  the  popular 
party.* 

While  this  national  convulsion  was  progressing  towards  its  crisis, 
Henrietta  Maria  resided  either  at  the  Louvre  or  at  St.  Germain's.  She 
continued  to  be  highly  respected  by  the  French  court ;  and  was  invited 
to  stand  godmother  to  the  petit  Monsieur  of  France,  who  received  the 
name  of  Philippe  at  his  confirmation,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1648.  Two 
or  three  days  afterwards,  the  news  arrived  that  her  second  son,  James 
duke  of  York,  had  made  his  escape  from  his  imprisonment  in  St.  James's- 
palace.  The  queen  had  written  to  James  from  France,  enjoining  him  to 
obtain  his  liberation  if  possible ;  but  this  intention  was  suspected  by  the 
authorities  paramount  in  the  kingdom,  and  his  governor  was  threatened 
with  committal  to  the  Tower  if  his  charge  were  detected  in  any  such  de- 
sign. In  one  of  those  interviews  with  his  royal  father  which  were  some- 
'  times  permitted,  James  obtained  the  consent  and  approbation  of  his  ma- 
jesty ;  he  retained  the  secret  closely  in  his  own  bosom  for  an  entire  year, 
without  finding  an  opportunity  of  confiding  it  to  any  one,  but,  as  he 
declared,  the  idea  never  left  him  night  or  day.  The  queen  was  in  con- 
stant correspondence  with  agents  in  England  to  effect  the  escape  of  James. 
The  chief  difficulty  was,  that  he  had  given  a  promise  to  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  his  governor,  that  he  would  nojt  receive  any  letters 
whatsoever  without  his  knowledge.    So  strictly  did  the  young  boy  keep 

1  Madame  de  Mottorille,  who  is  the  historian  and  ^e-witnesa'crf  the  IVonde. 
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his  promise,  that»  as  he  was  going  into  the  tennis-conrt  in  St.  JamesV 
palace,  a  person,  whom  he  knew  to  be  perfectly  faithful,  ofifered  to  slip 
a  letter  into  his  hand,  saying  softly  to  him,  "  It  is  from  the  queem'' 
James  answered,  '*  I  mu^  keep  my  promise,  and  for  that  reason  I  can- 
not receive  it."  As  he  spoke  thus,  he  passed  onward,  so  that  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  colloquy.  This  incident  was  told  to  the  queen  at  Paris, 
who  was  much  displeased,  and  said  angrily,  ^  What  can  James  mean,  by 
refusing  a  letter  from  me  ?"  He  afterwards  explained  to  her,  in  Paris, 
that  his  boyish  honour  was  pledged,  and  the  queen  said  she  was  satisfied. 
The  royal  youth  joined  that  portion  of  the  English  fleet  which  had  for- 
saken the  rebel  party,  and  taken  refuge  at  Helvoetsluys.  He  hoisted 
his  flag  there  as  lord  admiral ;  and  as  the  English  sailors  were  mucb 
enoonraged  by  his  presence,  queen  Henrietta  gave  him  leave  to  continue 
on  board,  which  he  did  till  his  brother,  the  prince  of  Wales,  came  and 
■aperseded  him. 

''In  this  year,"  observes  raadame  de  Motteville,  ''a  terrible  star 
reigned  against  kings*    On  the  14th  of  July,  1648,  mademoiselle  de 
Beamnont  and  I  went  to  see  the  queen  Henrietta,  who  had  retired  to 
the  Gonyent  of  the  Carmelites,  in  order  to  compose  her  mind  after  the 
anguish  she  had  endured  in  parting  with  her  son  the  prince  of  Wales, 
who  had  departed  to  take  the  command  of  the  English  ships  at  Hel- 
voetsluys.    We  found  the  queen  alone  in  a  little  chamber,  writing 
and  closing  np  despatches,  which,  she  assured  us,  after  she  had  finished 
them,  were  of  the  greatest  importance.    She  then  communicated  to  m 
the  great  appreheusions  she  felt  r^arding  the  success  of  her  son's 
undertaking.     She  confided  to  us  her  present  state  of  pecuniary  dis- 
tress, which  originated  in  the  destitution  of  the  queen-r^nt  of  France, 
the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde  having  disorganized  all  the  resources  of 
government.    Queen  Henrietta  showed  us  a  little  gold  cup  out  of  which 
she  drank,  and  protested  that  she  had  not  another  piece  of  gold,  coin 
or  otherwise,  in  her  possession.    She  told  us,  with  tears,  that  'Her 
misery  in  parting  with  her  son  was  much  aggravated  by  the  fact^  that 
all  his  people  came  to  her  demanding  payment  of  their  salaries,'  and 
had  told  her,  at  his  departure,  '  that  if  she  could  not  pay  them, 
they  must  quit  his  service ;  but  she  had  the  grief  of  finding  it  im- 
possible to  relieve  their  wants,  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  how  real 
they  were.'    Queen  Henrietta  then  mentioned,  with  anguish,  'How 
much  worse  the  officers  of  her  mother  had  behaved,  when  that  queen 
was  resident,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  in  England,'  and  thus  did 
justice  to  the  superior  manliness  and  endurance  of  the  English  cava- 
liers '}  with  whom,  nevertheless,  she  was  the  most  unpopular  woman  in 
the  world.    "  We  could  not  but  marvel,"  continues  madame  de  Motte- 

1  Of  this  some  of  them  were  not  aware,     the  royal  exiles  were  often  reduced.    Many 
cr  did  not  know  the  extreme  straits  to  which     letters  exist,  which    q)eak  bitterly  of  th« 
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ville,  *•  at  the  evil  influence  which  dominated  at  this  juncture  in  the 
parliaments  of  France  and  of  England ;  though  ours  was,  thanks  to  God, 
very  different  to  the  other  in  their  intentions,  and  different  also  in  their 
effects,  yet  to  all  appearance  the  future  loured  dark  enough !"  During 
the  dreadful  days  of  the  first  battle  of  the  Barricades  at  Paris,  and  that 
of  the  gate  of  St.  Antoine,  Henrietta  came  from  her  peaoefuj  reyidence 
at  St.  Germain's,  and  sojourned  with  her  royal  sister-in-law  at  Paris, 
sharing  her  hopes  and  fears,  and  supporting  her  by  her  presence.  As 
yet  she  had  not  herself  lost  all  hope  of  the  restoration  of  the  king  her 
husband.  The  time  now,  however,  drew  near  that  was  to  show  how 
dismally  that  hope  was  to  be  blighted.  Public  affairs  assumed  at  this 
period  so  alarming  an  aspect  in  Paris,  that  the  regent-queen,  Anne  of 
Austria,  thought  it  best  to  strengthen  herself  in  the  chateau  of  St. 
Germains.  Modem  policy  has  been  Wholly  regardless  of  the  com- 
manding station  of  thart  fortress ;  but  it  is  formed  by  nature,  and  in 
ancient  times  was  ever  used  as  a  bridle  on  Paris.  Its  bold  range  of 
cliffs,  following  the  windings  of  the  Seine  in  front,  its  flank  guarded 
by  a  dense  forest  of  thirty  miles,  might  be  forgotten  by  the  Bourbons 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  but  not  by  the  warriors 
who  could  remember  the  wars  of  Henri  Quatre,  "  When  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,'* observed  Marie  de  Medicis  to  Bassompierre,  "  I  seem  to  have 
one  foot  in  Paris."  In  fact,  Anne  of  Austria  and  her  court  retired 
to  this  fortified  ridge,  which  thovse  familiar  with  the  scene  are  aware 
commands  a  view  of  one  long  arm  of  Paris.  The  royal  army  occupied 
the  plain  below,  between  that  city  and  the  Seine.  Queen  Henrietta, 
who  was  much  beloved  by  the  Cond^  family,  and  had  great  influence 
with  them,  came  to  the  Louvre  for  the  real  purpose  of  undertaking  the 
office  of  mediatrix  between  the  people  and  the  regent-queen,  an  office 
in  which  she  was  ultimately  successful.  Much  was,  however,  to  be 
done  and  suffered  before  either  party  would  listen  to  the  suggestions  of 
peace  and  reason,  and  to  the  representations  of  Henrietta's  dearly  bought 
experience.  The  siege  of  Paris  and  the  war  of  the  Proncje  darkened  the 
close  of  the  year  1648.  Henrietta  was  beleaguered  in  the  Louvre  by  the 
Parisian  faction  of  the  Frondeurs,  while  Paris  was  at  the  same  time  be- 
sieged by  the  queen-regent,  her  sister-in-law,  from  St.  Germain-en-Laye. 
Thus,  our  queen  passed  the  inclement  and  dismal  Christmas  of  1648 
with  a  reduced  household,  shut  up  in  the  vast  edifice  of  the  Louvre,  her 

qneea  for  not  relieving  their  wants.    "  I  am  then  I  shall  be  as  much  subject  to  misery  as 

a  sad  man  to  understand  that  your  honour  is  I  was  before.    Here  in  our  court  no  man 

in  want,"  wrote  Endymion  Porter  from  Paris,  looks  on  me ;   the  queen  thinks  I  lost  my 

to  Mr.  secretary  Nicholas ;  "  but  it  ia  all  our  estate  for  want  of  wit,  rather  than  my  loyalty 

cases,  for  I  am  in  so  much  necessity,  that  to  the  Icing  my  master."    The  above  passage 

were  it  not  for  an  Irish  l>arber,  that  was  once  proves  that  this  complaint  had  no  foundation, 

my  servant,  I  might  have  starved  for  want  but  merely  arose  from  the  peevishness  of 

of  bread.    He  hath  lent  me  some  moneys,  misery.— Ellis's  Historical   Letters ;    second 

which  will  last  me  for  a  fortnight  longer,  and  series. 
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thoughts  divided  between  the  civil  war  around  her,  and  the  distant  and 
darker  proepect  of  affairs  in  England.  The  besieged  state  of  Paris  often 
obstructed  the  passage  of  the  couriers  who  brought  despatches  from 
.  her  unfortunate  husband,  and  thus  her  misery  was  tantalized  by  sus- 
pense.* 

Cardinal  de  Ketz,  the  principal  leader  of  the  Fronde,  paid  a  visit  of 
inquiry  on  the  6th  of  January,  1648-9,  to  learn  what  had  become  of  the 
desolate  queen  of  England,  after  a  series  of  furicvas  skirmishes  and  slaugh- 
ters which  had  convulsed  Paris  during  the  preceding  days.  It  was  well 
that  he  had  not  forgotten' her,  for  her  last  loaf  was  eaten,  her  last  faggot 
had  been  consumed,  and  she  was  destitute  of  the  means  of  purchasing  more. 
The  cardinal,  who  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  his  age,  was  a  friend 
of  the  queen.  He  found  her  without  any  fire,  though  the  snow  was 
falling  dismally ;  she  was  sitting  by  the  bedside  pf  her  little  daughter, 
the  princess  Henrietta.  It  was  noon,  but  the  child  was  still  in  bed. 
"  You  find  me,"  said  the  queen,  calmly,  **  keeping  company  with  my 
Henrietta.  I  would  not  let  the  poor  child  rise  to-day,  for  we  have  no 
fire."  *  The  little  princess  was  but  four  years  old  when  she  was  thus 
sharing  with  her  mother  the  extremes  of  destitution.  The  cardinal  sent 
queen  Henrietta  assistance  immediately  from  his  own  resources,  which 
she  accepted  thankfully.^  And  what  was  the  occupation  of  the  sad 
queen  of  Charles  I.  in  her  desolate  watch  by  her  little  child  ?  The  date 
of  the  following  letter,  long  hid  among  the  archives  of  Russia,  most 
touchingly  answers  that  question.  "  What  pathos  in  a  date !"  exclaims 
one  of  our  poets.  We  find  it  so  indeed,  in  many  an  historical  coinci- 
dence. On  the  6th  of  January,  when  the  providential  visit  of  De  Retz 
possibly  saved  queen  Henrietta  and  her  little  one  from  perishing  by 
destitution,  she  had  received  the  heart-rending  tidings  that  the  military 
terrorists  in  London  were  about  to  institute  a  tribunal  to  sentence  the 
king,  her  husband ;  and  her  occupation,  on  that  eventful  day,  was  writing 
the  following  letter  to  the  French  ambassador  in  London,  count  de 
Grignan,  entreating  to  be  permitted  to  come  to  London  and  share  her 
husband's  destiny. 

Heitbtetta  Mabia  to  M.  de  Gbionan.^ 
"MoNBisnB  DE  Gbignan, 
"The  state  to  which  the  king  my  lord  finds  himself  reduced,  will  not 
let  me  expect  to  see  him  by  the  means  he  heretofore  hoped.    It  is  this 
that  has  brought  me  to  the  resolution  of  demanding  of  the  two  chambers 
[both  houses  of  parliament]  and  the  general  of  their  army,  passports  to 
go  to  see  him  in  England. 
'*  You  will  receive  orders  from  M.  le  cardinal  [Mazarine]  to  do  all  that 

>  Vadame  de  MoUevUle^  Memoira.  '  lUd 

*  ATitogn4>h  Memoirs  of  Qu^dinal  de  Rets,        *  Translated  from  an  inedited  aatograph 
vol  I   Oooflrmed  by  madame  de  Motteville.      in  the  Imperial  Libraiy  of  St.  Petersbois- 
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I  entreat  of  yon  for  this  expedition,  which  will  be  to  deliver  the  letters 
that  I  send  yon  herewith,  according  to  their  address.  I  have  specified 
nothing  to  iAie  parliaments  and  to  the  general  but  to  give  me  the  liberty 
to  go  to  see  the  king  my  lord,  and  I  refer  them  to  you,  to  tell  them  all 
I  would  say  more  particularly.  You  must  know,  then,  that  you  are  to 
ask  passports  for  me  to  go  there,  to  stay  as  long  as  they  will  permit  me, 
and  to  be  at  liberty  all  the  time  I  may  be  there,  and  likewise  all  my 
people ;  in  regard  to  whom  it  will  be  necessary  to  say,  that  I  will  semi 
a  list  of  those  that  I  wish  shall  attend  me,  in  order  that  if  there  are  any 
in  the  number  of  them  that  may  be  suspected  or  obnoxious,  they  may  be 
left  behind.  There  are  letters  for  the  speakers  of  both  houses,  and  for 
the  general  [Fairfax].  You  will  see  all  these  persons,  and  let  me  know 
in  what  manner  they  receive  the  matter,  and  how  you  find  them  disposed 
to  satisfy  this  wish.  I  dare  not  promise  myself  that  they  will  accord 
me  the  liberty  of  going :  I  wish  it  too  much  to  assure  myself  of  it  at  a 
time  when  so  little  of  what  I  desire  succeeds ;  but  if,  by  your  negotia- 
tion, these  passports  can  be  obtained,  I  shall  deem  myself  obliged  to  you 
all  my  life,'as  I  shall  (whatever  may  happen)  for  all  the  care  you  have 
taken,  of  which  make  no  doubt.  I  shall  add  no  more,  except  to  assure 
you  that  I  am,  monsieur  de  Grignan,  most  truly, 

"Your  very  good  friend, 

''HSKBIETTfi   MABIS,   B. 

"  From  the  Louvre, 
This  6th  of  January,  1649." 

About  the  same  time,  probably  on  the  same  day,  she  wrote  to  her 
husband  (by  one  Wheeler,  an  agent  of  major  Boswell)*  expressing  her 
*^  deep  sense  of  sorrow  for  all  his  afflictions,  wherein  she  bears  an  equal 
share,  and  that  she  wished  to  die  for  him,  or  at  least  with  him  ;  nor  can 
she  live  without  hopes  of  being  restored  to  him,  for  whom  she  hath  done 
and  will  do  her  utmost,  in  all  possible  ways,  and  still  trusts  to  help 
him.^*  She  likewise  wrote  a  letter  endorsed — "  To  her  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  Thomas  lord  Fairfax,  General,  desiring  his  assistance  that  she 
might  see  the  king  her  husband  before  he  be  proceeded  against  by  any 
trial,  and  to  have  a  pass  for  her  secure  coming  and  returning."  Which 
letter  was  delivered  by  the  French  ambassador  to  general  Fairfax,  and, 
being  sent  by  him  to  the  house  of  commons,  was  thrown  aside  with  the 
mere  remark,  **  that  the  house  had,  in  1643,  voted  her  majesty  guilty 
of  high  treason."^ 

The  very  day  on  which  cardinal  de  Retz  had  discovered  the  destitu- 
tion of  queen  Henrietta  and  her  little  child,  he  made  an  eloquent  appeal 
to  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  her  behalf,  asking  them  "  whether  it  were 
lK)5sible  that  they  would  permit  the  daughter  of  their  Henri  Quatre  to  be 

I  Metnoirs  of  Henrietta  MarUv,  1671.  »  jbid 
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reduced  to  sncb  dire  distress?"  The  parliament  instantly  voted  her  a 
subsidy  of  20,00(M.  But  Henrietta,  honourably  reraemberino;  the  cruel 
manner  in  which  her  mother's  officers  had  compromised  Charles  I.  b> 
asking  alms  of  the  English  parliament,  would  not  accept  the  relief  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  queen-regent,  who  granted  it  readily.*  Pre- 
viously, Henrietta  had  sent  an  account  of  her  extreme  destitution  to  her 
royal  sister-in-law,  then  at  St  Germains,  and  craved  some  present  relief 
in  order  to  procure  food  for  herself  and  her  servants.  Anne  of  Austria 
answered,  "that  the  destitution  was  equal  in  her  own  household,  for 
neither  she  nor  the  king  had  a  sousj  and  tnat  she  had  neither  credit  to 
obtain  a  dinner  or  a  gown.''^ 

Sometimes,  when  Paris  was  more  than  usually  tumultuous,  the  house- 
hold servants  of  queen  Henrietta,  who  had  dispersed  themselves  in 
various  directions  in  search  of  food,  rallied  round  her,  either  to  protect 
her,  or  to  be  protected  by  the  defences  of  the  Louvre  ;  and  sometimes 
the  royalist  nobility  left  in  the  French  metropolis  came  thither  for 
shelter.  Madame  de  Motteville  had  very  frequent  interviews  with  the 
queen  on  these  occasions.  *'  Hither,'*  exclaims  this  writer,  with  eloquence 
which  draws  its  gi-nndeur  from  the  power  of  truth,  "  hither  should  the 
great  of  the  earth  have  come — they  who  deem  themselves  destined  to  a 
)iermanent  puissance ;  they  who  imagine  their  magnificence,  their  plea- 
sures, and  their  apparent  glory  will  never  cease — here  they  should  have 
come  to  meditate,  and  to  be  undeceived  in  their  false  opinions !  The  des- 
titution of  this  royal  lady  was  distressing,  was  afflicting  enough,  yet 
she  told  me  it  was  light  in  comparisoa  to  the  apprehension  that  lay  on 
her  heart  of  the  greater  calamity  which  was  to  come.  But  it  was  the 
will  of  God  that  she  should  feel  the  difference  between  the  greatest  pros- 
perity and  the  greatest  misery  that  can  happen  in  this  life.  It  may  bo 
tmly  said  that  she  experienced  these  two  states  in  their  extremes." ' 
Yet  the  queen's  ever  sano;uine  temperament  gave  a  certain  buoyancy  to 
her  manners  in  the  day-time ;  it  was  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night 
that  her  full  heart  was  relieved  by  teara.  The  English  newspapers  of  the 
day  contrived,  notwithstanding  the  siege  of  Paris,  to  obtain  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  her  feelings.  **  The  queen,"  they  said, 
"  is  returned  from  her  devotions  in  the  house  of  the  Carmelites,  where 
she  hath  been  for  divers  days  ;  she  seems  not  dejected  at  the  state  of  her 
husband  in  England,  yet  her  ladies  declare  that  her  nights  are  more  sad 
than  usual."*  A  dead  pause  and  cessation  of  intelligence  had  occurred 
since  queen  Henrietta  had  despatched  to  London  the  letters  which  have 
been  recently  quoted.  No  information  whatsoever  of  all  that  was  goin<: 
on  there  had  reached  her  during  thenprincipal  part  of   January  and 

»  3Jadame  de  MottevUle.  *  Moderate  Intelligencer,  from  Dec.  28  to 
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Februaiy,  1649.  The  civil  strife  in  and  around  Paris  had  stopped  the 
access  of  all  couriers  and  letters  to  the  Louvre ;  and  in  this  agonizing 
state  of  suspense  we  must  leave  our  queen,  and  trace  the  consummation 
of  that  great  tragedy  in  England,  "the  dim  forebodings  of  which," 
she  afterwards  said,  "  so  heavfly  oppressed  her  heart  at  this  time." 

To  give  the  personal  history  of  Charles  I.  during  the  four  years  through 
which  he  suffered  and  struggled  after  his  sad  separation  from  the  partner 
of  his  heart,  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  The  plan  of  this  biography  of 
his  queen  must  be  the  exact  reverse  of  the  histories  of  his  reign,  which 
cleave  to  Charles,  and  condescend  not  to  note  what  became  of  Henrietta. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  but  given  glimpses,  through  the  loopholes  of 
her  correspondence,  of  the  long  series  of  battles,  lost  or  won,  persecutions 
and  imprisonments,  which  led  her  monarch  to  a  violent  death.  King 
Charles  I.  had  escaped  more  than  once  from  his  enemies,  yet  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  show  to  the  French  the  piteous  and  degrading  sight 
of  a  king  of  Great  Britain  as  a  suppliant  in  France.  It  has  been  noted 
that  it  was  his  conviction,  from  an  early  period  in  the  struggle,  that  the 
rebels  meant  to  shed  his  blood ;  yet  he  preferred  enduring  the  worst 
cruelties  that  they  could  find  in  their  hearts  to  inflict  on  him,  rather 
than  abandon  his  country.  Charles  was  right.  Yet  his  daily  life  in 
England  presented  few  enviable  moments. 

*'  When  all  was  done  that  man  could  do, 
And  all  was  done  in  vain/' 

he  passed  his  time  either  as  a  fugitive  or  a  prisoner.  One  of  his  old 
cavaliers  has  described  him,  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  wandering  with- 
out a  place  where  to  rest  his  head.  Often  he  dined  "  at  a  very  poor 
man's  house,"  on  the  charity  of  one  of  his  lowliest  subjects,  who  perhaps 
needed  money  more  than  those  who  sold  him  to  his  enemies.  Again  the 
observation  is  forced  upon  us,  that  never  was  a  Stuart  betrayed  by  one 
of  the  lower  classes  of  their  people. 

Sometimes  the  unfortunate  monarch  starved,  sometimes  the  entry  in 
the  journal  is,  "dinner  in  the  field." — "No  dinner,"  is  the  entry  for 
several  successive  days.  Another,  "  Sunday,  no  dinner ;  supper  at  Wor- 
cester— a  cruel  day."  The  king  himself,  writing  to  Nicholas,  mentions 
receiving  a  letter  from  the  queen  when  marching  over  Broadway  hills, 
in  Worcestershire :  he  mentions  it  as  if  he  were  too  much  harassed  in 
mind  and  body  to  note  well  its  contents.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
march  mentioned  in  the  Iter  Cardinum  as  the  long"  march,  that  lasted 
from  six  in  the  morning  till  midnight.  Once  it  is  noted  "  that  his 
majesty  lay  in  the  field  all  night,  at  Boconnock-down."  Again,  his 
majesty  had  his  meat  and  drink  dressed  at  a  very  poor  widow's.  Sir 
Ilenry  Slingsby,^  declares,  that  when  the  king  and  his  tired  attendants 

1  8ir  Henry  Slmgsby  (who  wrote  these  notations)  was.  with  Dr.  Hewet,  executed  hf  GromweU. 
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were  wandering  among  the  mountains  of  Wales,  he  was  glad  to  sup  uu 
a  pullet  and  some  oheese ;  ''  the  goodwife  who  ministered  to  his  wants 
having  hut  one  cheese,  and  the  king's  attendants  heing  importunate  in 
their  hunger,"  she  came  in  and  carried  it  off  from  the  royal  table. 
Charles  was  too  true  a  soldier  not  to  rejoice  that  his  faithful  followers 
had  wherewithal  to  satisfy  their  famine,  though  with  homely  viands ; 
"  For,"  said  he,  "  my  rebel  subjects  have  not  left  enough  from  my  revenue 
to  keep  us  from  starving."  One  Eosewell,  a  dissenting  minister,  when 
a  boy,  by  accident  beheld  the  fugitive  king  sitting  with  his  attendants, 
resting  under  the  shelter  of  a  tree  in  a  lonely  field.  The  canopy  was 
not  very  costly,  but  from  the  demeanour  of  the  monarch,  the  beholder 
received  the  most  reverential  idea  of  his  dignity.  Rosewell  had  been 
bred  an  enemy,  yet  he  did  not  find  "  majesty  a  jest  divested  of  its  exter- 
nals." He  never  forgot  the  personal  eloquence,  the  manly  beauty  of 
Charles,  the  grace  reflected  from  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  which  gave 
him  as  kingly  an  air  under  one  of  England's  broad  oaks,  as  beneath  a 
golden  canopy  at  Whitehall. 

''Often  the  king  rode  hard  through  the  night,  and  saw  the  break 
cf  day,  which  only  recalled  the  weary  fugitive  to  the  anxious  cares  of  a 
retreat  or  pursuit  Once,  late  in  the  evening,  he  dismissed  some  loyal 
gentlemen  to  their  homes  with  these  pathetic  words :  **  Q-entlemen,  go 
you  and  take  your  rest.  You  have  houses,  and  homes,  and  beds  to  lodge 
in,  and  families  to  love  and  live  with ;  but  I  have  none  1  My  horse  is 
waiting  for  me  to  travel  all  night."  The  king  often  compared  himself, 
in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  **  to  a  partridge  hunted  on  the  mountains." 
In  the  beautiful  and  touching  memorial  of  his  afflictions,  he  has  noted 
himself  not  only  as  destitute  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  but  as 
bereaved  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends.  "  But,"  said  he,  '*  as 
God  has  given  me  afflictions  to  exercise  my  patience,  so  hath  he  given 
rae  patience  to  bear  my  afflictions."*  Wearied  of  his  life  of  homeless 
sufferings  and  perils,  the  king  threw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the 
Scotch  covenanters.  They  sold  him  to  the  English  commons.  It  was 
represented  to  him,  that  he  might  yet  escape  further  into  Scotland.  He 
replied  with  a  mournful  smile,  "  I  think  it  more  respectable  to  go  with 
those  who  have  bought  me,  than  stay  with  those  who  have  sold  me."  He 
added,  "  I  am  ashamed  that  my  price  was  so  much  higher  than  my 
Saviour's."  If  Charles  had  taken  refuge  among  the  highlanders  in  the 
loyal  districts,  Scotland  had  never  groaned  under  the  bitter  reproach  of 
this  transaction.  There  was  little  to  choose  between  the  honour. of  the 
ocwenanters  and  the  roundheads.  The  roundhead  army  dragged  their 
king  as  a  prisoner  in  their  marches,  until  he  finally  rested  at"  Hampton- 
court,  where  he  had  a  short  breathing -time,  while  the  army  and  com- 
mons wrangled  which  should  possess  him. 
2  Plram  oneof  tlie  most  be^nttful  passages  In  Dlsraeli'g  Oommentaries  of  Cbarleg  I.,  vol.  Iv. 
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At  Hampton-court,  Cromwell,  then  next  to  Fairfax  in  command  of 
the  army,  was  in  earnest  negotiation  with  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of 
using  military  force  to  place  his  majesty  again  in  his  royal  station — in 
fact,  to  act  the  part  played  afterwards  at  the  restoration  by  Monk.  To 
the  queen  has  been  attributed  the  failure  of  this  treaty.  Cromwell  had 
brought  his  wife,  a  good  and  loyal  woman,  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty ; 
he  had  obtained  many  interviews  for  the  king  with  the  royal  children, 
and  affected  to  be  melted  into  tears  when  he  witnessed  their  meeting. 
All  this  apparent  friendliness  was  suddenly  broken  off,  occasioned,  as  it  is 
said,  by  the  fact  that  Cromwell  sun-eptitiously  opened  a  letter  from  the 
queen  to  the  king,  which  was  hidden  in  a  pack-saddle.  In  the  course 
of  this  letter,  she  alludes  to  the  treaty  pending  between  her  husband  and 
the  army  chiefs  in  these  words — "  that  she  hoped  that  he  would  reward 
the  rogues  with  a  hempen  string  rather  than  with  the  Garter  and  with 
earldoms,  as  she  had  heard  the  rumour."  ^  The  expressions  are  like 
those  of  the  queen ;  perhaps  they  were  never  written,  but  uttered  by  her 
imprudent  majesty"  in  one  of  those  conversations  with  her  ladies  by 
which  she  so  often  injured  her  husband's  affairs.  This  seems  more  likely, 
since  lady  Carlisle  was  extremely  busy  at  London,  in  -the  very  focus  of 
political  intrigue.  It  was  as  easy  as  ever  for  this  intriguante  to  obtain 
information  of  everything  the  queen  said  and  did,  since  her  younger 
brother,  lord  Percy,  a  Roman  catholic  cavalier,  held  office  in  her  majesty's 
household  at  the  Louvre,  while  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  the  elder 
brother,  was  the  parliamentary  keeper  of  the  royal  children  at  St.  James's* 
palace,  and  lady  Carlisle  herself  had  an  appointment — ^likewise  autho- 
rized by  parliament — about  the  person  of  the  young  princess  Elizabeth. 
Queen  Henrietta  naturally  encouraged  all  intercourse  possible  between 
lord  Percy  and  his  brother  and  sister,  who  held  her  children  in  their  cus- 
tody. She  herself  corresponded  with  lady  Carlisle  until  after  the  consum- 
mation of  the  tragedy,  on  account  of  the  precious  charge  deposited  with 
her.  Thus  direct  communication  existed  between  the  exiled  court  of 
Henrietta  and  the  most  mischievous  of  the  republican  agents  ;  therefore 
evil  reports  were  only  too  likely  to  be  carried  between  it  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  army.  Howsoever  this  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  negotia- 
tions were  suddenly  broken  off  between  Charles  I.  and  Cromwell,  and 
that,  from  the  time  of  the  Hampton-court  treaty,  that  military  dictator 
pursued  the  king  with  the  most  envenomed  hatred. 

It  is  evident,  from  every  word  the  king  said  to  his  real  friends,  or 

wrote  in  the  "  Eikon  Basilike,"  that  he  always  anticipated  a  violent  death 

• 

1  Othere  say  that  the  king  himself  wrote  which  gave  the  offence  to  Cromwell  was 
these  words.  The  letter  contalnfaig  them  written  by  Ote  queen.  It  mentions  the  titlo 
has  never  been  forUicominK,  although  Harley  of  earl  of  Essex  as  the  one  Cromwell  was 
lord  Oxford  oITerpd  no  lees  a  sum  tbun  6OOI.  desirons  of  possessing.  It  will  be  remem* 
fur  it.  bered  that  Cromwell,  the  niinistnr  of  Uenr; 

''t  A.  scarce  folio,  cnllod  A  Short  View  of     VIU..  bore  that  Utle  for  a  short  time. 
the  Late  Troub^e^  afflriiu»  that  the  letter 
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as  the  conclusion  of  his  career.  Such  were  his  intimations  in  the  lost 
interview  he  had  with  Sir  Richard  and  lady  Fanshawe.  Oh !  the  beau- 
tiful, the  touching  memorials  which  that  admirable  woman  has  left  of 
her  conjugal  love  to  the  noblest  of  mankind,  her  own  beloved  cavalier, 
Sir  Bichard  Fanshawe  I  Next  to  her  husband,  her  suffering  monarch 
and  his  queen  were  the  objects  of  lady  Fanshawe's  affection  and  venera- 
tion. She  risked  and  suffered  much  to  carry  to  the  queen  a  message 
from  king  Charles.  An  interview  occurred  between  him.  Sir  Richard, 
and  lady  Fanshawe,  which  few  can  read  in  her  words  of  sweet  simplirHy, 
without  emotion.  It  was  during  the  king's  melancholy  sojourn  at 
Hampton-court  in  the  autumn  of  1647.  The  reader  must  be  reminded 
that  the  writer  was  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  king's  familiar  friends, 
with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  from  his  youth  upwards.  '*  I  went 
three  times  to  pay  my  duty  to  his  majesty,  both  as  I  was  the  daughter 
of  his  servant,  and  the  wife  of  his  servant.  The  last  time  I  ever  saw 
him,  I  could  not  refrain  from  weeping.  He  kissed  me  when  we  took  our 
leave  of  him ;  and  I,  with  streaming  eyes,  prayed  aloud  to  God  to  pre- 
serve his  majesty  with  a  long  and  happy  life.  The  king  patted  me  on 
the  cheek,  and  said,  impressively,  *  Child,  if  God  willeth,  it  shall  be  so ; 
but  you  and  I  must  submit  to  God's  will,  and  you  know  what  hands  I 
am  in.*  Then,  turning  to  my  husband,  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  he  said, 
*Be  sure,  Dick,  to  tell  my  son  all  I  have  said,  and  deliver  these  letters 
to  my  wife.  I  pray  God  to  bless  her,  and  preserve  her,  and  all  will  be 
well.*  Then  taking  my  husband  in  his  arms,  he  said,  *  TTiou  hast  ever 
been  an  honest  man  I  I  hope  God  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thee  a  happy 
servant  to  my  son.*  Thus  did  we  part  from  that  benign  light  which 
was  extinguished  soon  after,  to  the  grief  of  all  Christians  not  forsaken 
of  their  God.**  1 

The  departure  of  king  Charles  from  Hampton-court  was  occasioned  by 
a  letter  he  received  from  a  friend  in  London,  signed  E.  R.,  informing 
him  *'that  a  secret  meeting  of  the  army-agitators  had  taken  place, 
in  which  murderous  intentions  were  formed  against  him ;  and  the 
&natic8,  master  Dell  and  master  Hugh  Peters,  had  declared  that  his 
majesty  was  no  better  than  a  dead  dog.**  The  king  escaped  from  Hamp- 
ton-court; the  tradition  of  which  points  out  the  still-existing  subter- 
ranean passages,  leading  under  the  herceau  walk  of  clipped  trees  to  the 
Banqueting-house,  as  the  place  of  his  exit.  The  Banqueting-house  being 
close  to  the  Thames,  he  took  boat  and  landed  on  the  Surrey  side  at 
Thames  Ditton.  Another  local  tradition  affirms  that  he  escaped  by  a 
more  extensive  subterranean  gallery,  which  extends  to  the  hunting-lodge 
opposite  to  Thames  Ditton,  and  crossed  by  the  common  ferry-boat.  His 
eBCspe  occurred  on  the  stormy  night  of  November  11,  1647.      Tho 

>  I«4y  Faodiawe's  Memoin, 
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following  letter  was  left  by  him  for  his  gaoler,  who  never  could  tell  how 
he  departed. 

ChABLES  I.  TO  COLOKEL  WhALLEY. 

"Nov.  11, 1647,  Hampton-court. 
"  Colonel  Whallbt,* 

"I  have  been  so  civilly  used  by  you  and  major  Huntington,  that  I 
cannot  but,  by  this  parting  farewell,  acknowledge  it  under  my  hand ;  as 
also  to  desire  the  continuance  of  your  courtesy,  by  your  protecting  of 
my  household  stuff  and  movables  of  all  sorts  which  I  leave  l^hind  me 
in  this  house,  that  they  be  neither  spoiled  nor  embezzled.  Only  there 
are  three  pictures  here  which  are  not  mine,  that  I  desire  you  to  restore 
for  me ;  my  wife's  picture  in  blue,  sitting  in  a  chair,  you  must  send  to 
mistress  Kirke ;  my  eldest  daughter's  picture,  copied  by  Belcam,  to  the 
countess  of  Anglesea ;  and  my  lady  Stanhope's  picture  to  Carew  Kaleigb. 
There  is  a  fourth,  which  I  had  almost  forgot :  it  is  the  original  of  my 
eldest  daughter  (it  hangs  in  this  chamber,  over  the  board  next  to  the 
chimney),  which  you  must  send  to  the  lady  Aubigny.  So,  being  con- 
fident that  you  wish  my  preservation  and  restitution, 

**  I  rest  your  friend, 

"  Charles,  R." 

The  king,  by  a  series  of  adventures,  was  led  to  exchange  his  imprison- 
ment at  Hampton-court,  in  the  power  of  his  implacable  enemies  of  the 
army,  for  detention  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  colonel  Hammond,  who  only 
acknowledged  the  power  of  the  parliament.  Sorrowful  as  his  sojourn 
was  at  Carisbrooke,  yet  he  had,  during  the  twelvemonth  of  his  residence 
there,  the  satisfaction  of  finding  a  strong  reaction  for  his  cause  take 
place  among  his  people,  and  even  a  majority  in  his  favour  in  parliament. 
After  six  years  of  war,  famine,  and  enormous  taxation,  the  people  had 
drawn  comparisons,  by  woful  experience,  between  the  economical  ex- 
penditure of  their  king  and  that  of  rapacious  democrats.  The  whole  of 
Charles  I.'s  annual  expenditure,  reckoning  even  the  disputed  item  of  ship- 
money,  was  within  one  annual  million  of  pounds.*  The  expenditure 
voted  by  parliament  to  oppose  him,  could  not  have  been  less  than  ten 
millions  annually.  Moreover  the  kings  of  merry  England,  in  the  olden 
time,  only  required  their  dues  from  men  who  had  something ;  the  grand 
secret  how  to  wring  money  from  men  who  were  worth  nothing  but  the 
clothes  they  wore  and  the  food  they  consumed — ^how  to  pinch  a  tax  out 
of  the  poor  man's  candle,  his  modicum  of  salt,  his  brewing  of  malt,  the 
leather  that  kept  his  feet  from  the  wet,  was  first  discovered  by  tho 
political  economists-  of  the  roundhead  parliament.  Neither  the  king, 
the  nobles,  nor  the  bishops  of  England,  instituted  the  excise  taxes; 

1  Whalley  was  one  of  the  regicides,  but  this  letter  saved  his  life.    It  is  printed  in  BeUqi 
Sacne,  Hague.  1650.  2  Estimate  in  Toone's  C3ironolog7. 
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revolutionists  did  this  deed ;  ^  and  what  was  far  worse,  these  vexatious 
exactions  created  numberless  new  crimes.  It  was  a  virtuous  action,  in 
the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.,  for  an  industrious  cottager  to  make  he? 
own  candles,  or  for  her  husband  to  malt  and  brew  his  own  barley ;  under 
the  Conmionwealth,  and  still  more  in  the  Protectorate,  it  subjected  them  to 
inquisitorial  inspections  torn  a  new  race  of  petty  placemen,  and  converted 
good  into  evil,  household  duties  into  crimes.  The  king,  the  ancient 
nobility,  and  ihe  bishops  were  not  the  only  victims  of  the  roundheads, 
but  the  poor  suffered  with  them,  in  a  manner  never  before  experienced. 
It  will  scarcely  excite  wonder  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1648, 
the  whole  population,  excepting  those  who  were  sharing  among  them- 
selves the  produce  of  this  taxation,  should  be  extremely  desirous  of  peace. 
But  when  a  majority  in  the  house  of  commons  was  found  in  favour  of 
pacification  with  the  king,  Cromwell  sent  colonel  Pride  with  a  body  of 
troopers,  to  seize  those  members  of  parliament  who  voted  for  peace,  as 
they  came  into  the  house,  and  thrust  them  into  a  dungeon  of  the 
ancient  palace  of  Westminster,  called  **  hell.*'  Whenever  a  majority  was 
found  in  favour  of  the  king,  the  same  violence  was  repeated.'  Two 
alarming  revolts  in  favour  of  the  king,  one  in  London  and  the  other  in 
its  vicinity,  were  crushed  with  unsparing  bloodshed  about  the  same 
time. 

Cromwell  then  had  recourse  to  military  force  to  carry  out  his  regicidal 
intentions.  The  first  movement  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the 
tragedy  took  place  November  30, 1648.  The  king  was  seated  at  dinner 
in  the  hall  of  Carisbrooke-castle,  where,  according  to  the  ancient  customs 
of  English  monarchs,  the  public  were  permitted  to  see  him  at  meals. 
On  that  iaA&l  day  a  cadaverous-looking,  gaunt  pian,  whose  military 
vocation  was  indicated  by  his  spanner  (belt)  and  scarf,  entered,  and 
placing  himself  opposite  to  his  majesty,  continued  to  regard  him  in 
grim  silence  all  dinner-time.  The  king's  few  faithful  servants,  who 
were  waiting  on  him,  whispered  together  that  he  was  certainly  one  of 
the  "  ill  spirits  of  the  army.'*  When  the  king  left  the  table,  one  of 
his  attendants  broke  the  ominous  silence  of  the  gaunt  sti  anger  by 
asking  him  to  eat.  After  the  wretoh  had  fed,  he  vouchsafed  to  growl 
out,  as  if  he  had  indeed  been  an  evil  spirit,  *'  I  am  come  to  fetoh  away 
Hammond  to-night.."*    Hammond  was  the  governor,  who  considered 

1  Vol.  L  p.  309,  of  Toone'g  CSuronology ;  snm  were  the  produce  of  the  new  excise  laws, 
also  papers  published  by  authors  still  more  ^  Guizot's  bnglish  Revolution.  The  same 
inimical  to  royalty,  as  Whitelock  and  Lud-  facts  may  be  gathered  from  Rapin.  White- 
low,  inferences  more  startling,  regarding  the  loclc,  and  Ludlow*  but  the  inimical  spirit  of 
public  expenditure  when  in  the  hands  of  these  historians  to  Charles  L,  Involves  the 
republicami,  may  be  drawn.  incidents  in  such  a  tedious  network  of  pres- 

^  Toone,  voL  1.  p.  310.    'Vhe  amount  of  the  byCerian  and  indt^aendent  conteste,  that  the 

expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  in  four-  facts  regardmg  the  pacification  with  the  king 

te^  yeara  was  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  are  lost  to  the  apprehension  of  the  general 

nlncty-tive  milliuns,  five  tiundred  and  twelve  reader. 

Uioosand  pounds.     Twelve  millions  of  this  *  Herbert's  Narrative. 
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himself  responsible  for  the  king*8  safety  to  the  house  of  commons,  and 
was  therefore  obnoxious  to  the  army.  The  giim  man  was  that  colonel 
Isaac  Ewer  whose  name  appears  on  the  king's  death-warrant.  The 
king's  attendants,  among  others  a  gallant  cavalier  called  Ned  Cooke^ 
entreated  him  to  fly,  telling  him  a  boat  was  ready  on  the  beach. 
The  king  replied,  ''I  have  passed  my  word  to  Hammond  and  the 
house ;  I  will  not  be  the  first  to  break  promise."  Escape,  in  fact,  was 
scarcely  possible.  Two  regiments  were  landing  from  Southampton,  of 
which  the  grim  colonel  had  been  the  precursor.  A  cordon  of  soldiei's 
encircled  Carisbrooke-castle  as  night  drew  on. 

At  daybreak  there  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  outer  door  of  the  royal 
chamber.  The  duke  of  Richmond,  the  king's  attached  kinsman,  who 
slept  in  the  apartment,  rose,  and  asked  who  was  there?  ''Officers, 
^vith  a  message  from  the  army,"  was  the  answer.  Several  roundhead 
officers  rushed  in,  and  abruptly  told  the  king  they  came  to  remove  him. 
"  To  what  place  ?"  asked  the  king.  ^*  To  the  castle,"  answered  colonel 
Cobbett  *'  The  castle  is  no  castle,"  replied  the  king.  '*  I  am  prepared 
for  any  castle ;  but  tell  me  the  name."  ''  Hurst-castle,"  was  the  curt 
reply.     "  Indeed  I    You  could  not  have  named  a  worse." 

Hurst-castle  was  a  desolate  block-house,  projecting  into  the  sea,  at 
high  tides  scarcely  connected  with  the  Isle  of  Wight.    The  king's  coach 
was  drawn  out;  he  entered  it.    Major  Rolfe,  one  of  the  garrison  at 
Garisbrooke,  suspected  of  conspiracy  against  the  king's  life,  endeavoured 
to  follow  him  :   Charles  placed  his  foot  to  hinder  his  entrance,  and 
pushed  the  armed  ruffian  back,  saying,  very  coolly,  **  Go  you  out ;  we 
are  not  yet  come  to  that."     He  called  his  grooms  of  Uie  chamber, 
Harington  (the  author  of  Oceana,  who  had  been  placed  about  him  by 
the  parliament),  and  his  own  faithful  Herbert    The  ruffian  whom  he 
had  repulsed  mounted  the  king's  led  horse,  and  rode  by  the  side  of  the 
caiTiage,  abusing  him  all  the  way.    Charles  amused  himself  by  making 
Herbert  and  Harington  guess  to  what  place  they  were  going.     Severed 
as  jt  was  from  all  concern  with  human  life,  the  coast  castle  seemed  a 
suitable  scene  for  some  murder,  such  as  the  king  had  received  intelli- 
gence was  meditating  against  him.    The  room,  or  rather  den,  in  which 
he  was  immured  was  so  dark,  that  candles  were  needed  at  noon-day. 
Nevertheless,  the  king  was  not  ill-treated  by  Cobbett,  who  reproved 
and  displaced  the  original  commander  of  the  block-house  for  some 
blustering  insolence  at  his  majesty's  first  arrival    The  deprivation  felt 
most  by  Charles  was  the  loss  of  the  accomplished    Harington,  in  whose 
litemry  conversation  he  exceedingly  delighted.    The  king's  spirits  had 
begun  to  droop  with  the  monotony  of  this  doleful  sea-girt  fortress,  when 
just  three  weeks  after  his  arrival  he  was  startled  from  his  sleep  by  the 
rattling  fall  of  the  drawbridge.    The  faithful  Herbert^  now  the  ailitary 
i^tteudant  of  his  royal  master,  stole  forth  to  learn  his  fate.    Whilst  tho 
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king  had  been  incarcerated  at  Hurst-castle,  the  last  struggle  between 
the  parliament  and  the  army  had  taken  place.^  The  presence  of  tho 
intended  victim  was  needed,  and  major  Harrison  was  sent  for  him.  Thu 
king  had  been  warned  against  this  man,  who  had  talked  in  a  wild  way 
of  assassinating  him.  Harrison  seems  to  have  been  insane  in  the  faculty 
of  destnictivepess.  He  had  been  bred  to  the  butcher  trade,  and  was 
remarkable  for  the  homicides  he  had  committed  since  he  had  chanced 
his  vocation  of  killing  quadrupeds.  His  retribution  had,  however, 
already  commenced ;  one  time  he  affirmed  that  he  was  attended  1)y  a 
fearful  spectre,  and  at  another  dogged  by  following  fiends.  It  was  soon 
found  that  his  errand  was  to  take  the  king  to  WindsorK»stle.  Not- 
withstanding the  appalling  character  of  his  escort,  Charles  was  glad  t:> 
exchange  the  obscure  den  in  which  he  was  immured  for  his  ancient 
regal  fortress.  On  the  road  thither,  at  Winchester,  and  at  every  con- 
siderable town,  his  people  of  England  came  forth  and  invoked  blessings 
on  his  royal  head,  and  prayed  aloud  for  his  safety,  despite  of  the  terrors 
of  his  military  conductors.'  Tears,  which  his  own  misfortunes  could  not 
draw  to  his  eyes,  were  seen  in  them  on  these  occasions.  Once  he  recog- 
nised a  loyal  gentleman  in  deep*  mourning  for  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  who, 
with  his  gallant  friend  Lisle,  had  been  executed  by  the  command  of 
Ireton,  at  the  recent  surrender  of  Colchester.  The  king  recognised  the 
relative  of  his  Mthful  friend ;  he  murmured  to  himself  the  names  of 
**  Lisle  and  Lucas,"  and  then  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

The  king  passed  one  month  at  his  royal  castle  in  comparative  serenity 
of  mind.  He  heard,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  preparation  of  a  court  to 
try  him ;  but  the  absurdity  of  an  attempt  at  legality,  after  the  violence 
offered  to  the  freedom  of  the  house  of  commons,  appeared  preposterous 
to  common  sense.  Murder  the  king  expected,  but  not  the  farce  of  judi- 
cature. His  heart  yearned  towards  his  wife  and  children  ;  he  spoke  of 
them  incessantly,  and  this  was  made  a  crime  by  the  base  hireling  press. 
Crom weirs  licenser'  or  censor  of  the  public  press  (for  Ae  had  provided 
himself  with  such  a  functionary)  thus  speaks  of  the  captive  monarch : 
**  The  king  is  cunningly  merry,  though  he  hears  of  the  parliament's  pro- 
ceeding against  him.  He  asked  one  who  came  from  London,  /  How  his 
.young  princess  did?'  He  was  answered,  that  'The  princess  Elizabeth 
was  very  melancholy.'  The  king  answered,  *  And  well  she  may  be,  when 
she  hears  the  death  her  old  father  is  coming  to,'    We  find  his  discourse 


'  An  expulsion  of  the  parliamcntaiy  ma- 
jorities for  the  foarth  or  fifth  time  bad  been 
perpetratfd  by  CromweU's  armed  ruiBans. 
In  one  of  thette  struggles,  Piynne,  ihe  author 
of  the  Histriomaailx,  escaped  from  the 
trooper^  and  rushed  Into  the  house  of  com- 
mons; the  soldiers  strode  after  him,  dragged 
hhn  Ignominiously  out  of  the  house  by  the 
collar,  and  hurled  him  violently  down  a 


flight  of  steps  into  the  antique  gothie  dun- 
geon called  "  helU"  where  he  had  leisure  to 
meditate  on  the  liberty  and  privil^^  of  paiw 
liament 

*  State  Trials.  Herbert's  Narrative. 
Whitelock's  Memoirs. 

s  Newsftaper,  called  The  Moderaitt  by 
George  Mabbot,  licenser  of  the  press,  Jan.  • 
to  16.  1648-9. 
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very  effeminate,  talking  much  of  women."  ^  While  the  king  remained 
at  Windsor,  vast  masses  of  military  were  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  metropolis,  and  in  and  about  it,  till,  as  the  Venetian  ambassador 
wrote,  "  London  seemed  as  if  it  were  besieged  within  and  without.** 
The  troopers  with  which  it  swarmed  were  quartered  and  stabled  in 
Westminster-abbey,  and  other  desecrated  places  of  worship,  where  they 
duly  exercised  their  destructiveness  in  their  hours  of  recreation.  When 
the  iron  yoke  of  military  control  was  firmly  fitted  on  the  necks  of  the 
English  people,  Cromwell,  the  chief  terrorist^  thought  the  time  was  fit 
for  the  presence  of  the  captive  king  on  the  scene.  He  was  sent  for  to 
London,  January  15,  1648-9,  o.s. 

As  the  king  left  Windsor-castle,  his  kinsman  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
who  was  imprisoned  there,  had  by  bribes  and  tears  prevailed  on  his 
gaolers  to  let  him  see  his  king  once  more.  He  was  accordingly  brought 
out  by  his  guards,  and  the  party  intercepted  the  king  in  his  path. 
Hamilton  flung  himself  on  his  knees  before  him,  with  the  passionate 
exclamation  of  "  My  dear,  dear  master  T*  these  were  the  only  words  he 
could  utter.  '*  I  have  indeed  been  a  dear  master  to  you,'*  replied  the 
king,  with  pathetic  emphasis,  while  he  embraced  his  kinsman  for  the 
last  time.^  I'he  king  was  guarded  to  London  by  colonel  Harrison  and 
a  large  squadron  of  troopers,  who  carried  loaded  pistols  pointed  at  his 
•carriage.  He  was  brought  to  St.  James*s-palace,  where,  for  the  first 
time,  he  was  entirely  deprived  of  all  the  usages  of  royalty.  His  attend- 
ants were  dispersed,  and  he  was  left  alone  with  his  faithful  Herbert, 
who  fortunately  was  sufficiently  literary  to  be  the  historian  of  his 
master's  progress  to  his  untimely  tomb.  Meantime,  further  violent 
expulsions  took  place  from  the  intimidated  remnant  who  called  them- 
selves the  house  of  commons,  imtil  only  sixty-nine  members  remained 
who  thought  themselves  fitted  for  the  task  pf  king-killing.  They  were 
chiefly  officers  ia  the  army  ;  yet,  even  of  these,  many  found  themselves 
mistaken  in  regard  to  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  when  they  saw  their 
king  face  to  face,  and  heard  him- speak.  After  several  consultations  in 
the  Painted-chamber,  it  was  agreed  "  that,  while  the  tribunal  sat,  the 
king  was  to  be  imprisoned  in  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  house,**  which  was 
part  of  the  ancient  structure  of  Edward  the  Confessor's  palace ;  "  that 
the  chamber  next  the  study  in  Cotton-house  be  the  king's  bed-room 
and  the  chamber  before  it  be  his  dining-room ;  that  a  guard  of  thii-ty 
officers  and  choice  men  be  placed  above  stairs,  and  that  two  of  them  be 
always  in  his  bedchamber,  and  other  guards  at  all  the  avenues ;  that 
the  king  be  brought  to  his  trial  the  lower  way  into  Westminster-hall, 
guarded  by  the  body  of  halberdiers.     Guards  to  be  placed,  not  only  in 

1  Eklited  hy  IKIgraeli,  in  bis  Commentaries     land,  and  lord  Gapel  were  beheoded  March  5, 
df  the  Life  oiCbaries  I.,  vol.  v.  p.  414.  1648-9,  o.s.,  above  five  weeks  after  the  murdei 

s  The  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  carl  of  Hoi-     ol  Charles  1. 
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and  about  TVestminster-hall,  but  on  the  leads,  and  at  all  windows  of  tho 
adjoining  houses  that  look  towards  the  hall ;  that  there  be  troopers  on 
horseback  all  without  the  hall ;  and  that  all  back-doors,  from  the  place 
called  *  hell,*  be  stopped  up."  * 

The  r^icide  junta  was  supported  by  ten  companies  of  foot  and  three 
squadrons  of  horse,  and  yet  seemed  to  sit  in  terror.  They  met  privately 
in  the  Painted-chamber,  January  20,  where  they  consulted  how  they 
were  to  answer  the  king's  certain  objections  to  their  authority.  At 
last,  Cromwell's  purple  face  was  seen  to  turn  very  pale :  he  ran  to  the 
window,  where  he  saw  the  king  advancing  between  two  ranks  of  soldiers 
from  Cotton-house.  "  Here  he  is  1  here  he  is !"  exclaimed  he,  with  great 
animation  ;  *'  the  hour  of  the  great  affair  approaches.  Decide  speedily 
what  answer  you  will  give  him,  for  he  will  immediately  ask  by  what 
authority  you  pretend  to  judge  him."  A  deep  silence  ensued,  which 
was  broken  by  the  jocose  destructive,  Harry  Marten,  who,  it  is  sup- 
posed, as  a  sneer,  uttered,  **  In  the  name  of  the  commons  assembled  in 
parliament,  and  of  aU  the  good  people  of  England."'  The  mere  sight 
of  the  scanty  numbers  of  the  commons,  with  the  army  at  the  door 
choking  every  avenue  of  Westminster^hall,  offered  forcible  answers  to 
the  illegality  of  this  arraignment ;  but  brute  force  is  not  obliged  to  be 
logical.  The  procession  of  the  regicides  then  took  their  way  to  West- 
minster-hall, with  sword  and  mace.  Bradsliawe,  a  serjeant-at-law,  who 
had  never  had  any  practice,  was  their  president ;  as  he  was  in  some 
terror  of  an  inbreak  of  the  people,  he  had  caused  his  high-crowned 
puritan  hat  to  be  lined  with  tin*— -a  precaution  which  seems  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  rest  of  the  lawyers  busy  on  this  iniquitious  work. 
When  all  was  ready,  and  a  large  body  of  armed  men  were  stationed 
on  each  side  of  the  mock  tribunal,  the  great  gate  of  Westminster-hall 
was  set  open,  and  the  populace  rushed  into  all  the  vacant  spaces  as 
spectators. 

Whilst  the  king  was  on  his  progress  to  Westminster-hall,  his  anxious 
people  crowded  as  near  to  his  person  as  possible,  crying  "  God  save  your 
majesty !"  The  soldiers  beat  them  back  with  their  partisans,  and  some 
of  the  men  in  colonel  Axtel's  regiment  raised  the  cry  of  "  Justice — 
justice!  execution  1"  But  as  their  commander  was  actively  exerting 
himself  among  them,  bestowing  on  them  vigorous  canings,  the  cry  was 
somewhat  ambiguous.^  The  king  was  conducted  under  the  guard  of 
colonel  Hacker  and  thirty-two  officers.  His  eyes  were  bright  and  power* 
iiil ;  his  features  calm  and  composed,  yet  bearing  the  traces  of  care  and 

'  1  Trial  of  Charles  I.— State  Trials.  «  State  Trials ;  colonel  Axtel's  triaL    The 

*  State  Trials  of  the  B^cides;  evidence  regicide,  in  his  defence,  alleged  that  these 

of  Sir  Purbeck  Temple.  cries  from  his  men  were  meant  as  complaints 

s  Gnlzot^s  English 'Beyolntion.    This  is  a  against   the   codgellings   he  then  found  it 

a  cnrioos   little   circumstanoe,   which   has  necessary  to  bestow  on  tiiem,  and  that  they 

escaped  the  research  of  our  native  historians ;  were  reflections  on  him,  and  not  on  the  l^^g. 

boworer,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  State  Trials. 
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Borrow,  which  had  scattered  early  snows  on  the  curls  that  clustered 
beneath  his  hat.  As  he  advanced,  he  regarded  the  tribunal  ^th  a  search- 
ing and  severe  r^ard,  and  without  moving  his  hat,  seated  himself  with 
his  usual  majesty  of  demeanour.  Soon  after,  he  rose  and  looked  around 
him ;  his  eyes  earnestly  dwelt  on  the  armed  force,  which  was  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  vast  masses  crowding  the  avenues  of  Westminster-hall, 
and  overpowering  the  people.  "  With  quick  eye  and  gesture,"  says  a 
contemporary  print,  **  he  turned  himself  about,  noting  not  only  those 
who  were  on  each  side  of  the  court,  but  even  the  spectators  who  were  in 
the  hall."  A  poet,  who  was  present,  wrote  on  the  spot  the  following 
lines,  descriptive  of  his  mien  at  this  awfiil  crisis : — 

**  Not  so  majestic  on  thy  throne  of  state ; 
On  that  but  men,  here  God's  own  angels  wait, 
In  expectation  whether  hope  or  fpar 
Of  life,  can  move  thee  from  thy  Idngly  sphere.**  ^ 

The  arraignment  was  opened  by  one  Cook,  an  obscure  lawyer,  whoi, 
when  he  read  *^  that  the  king  was  indicted  in  the  name  of  the  commons 
Assembled  and  the  people  of  England,"  his  majesty  interrupted  him. 
The  lawyer  read  on.  The  king  then  stretched  out  his  cane,  and  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder.  Cook  glared  angrily  round :  •  at  that  instant  the 
gold  head  of  the  cane  fell  off,  and  rolled  on  the  floor.  To  such  acute 
tension  were  the  nerves  of  every  one  present  wound  up,  that  this  petty 
incident  made  a  great  impression  on  the  whole  assembly,  even  on  the 
august  victim ;  but  in  every  pause,  in  every  interruption,  the  words 
"  God  save  your  majesty !  Grod  save  the  king !"  resounded  from  the 
spectators,  as  if  meant  for  a  choral  response  in  the  great  drama.'  Angry 
requisitions  for  silence  proceeded  from  the  persons  in  power;  some 
vigorous  bastinadoes,  together  with  a  due  proportion  of  kicks  and  cuf&, 
were  bestowed  on  the  people  by  the  military  ruffians  at  the  door,  accom* 
panied  by  threats  of  murderous  treatment.  Then  the  voic^  of  the 
regicide-advocate  was  heard,  recommencing  the  arraignment.  The 
ominous  document,  under  terror  of  firelocks  pointed  against  protesting 
voices,  was  at  last  read  through,  with  no  other  comment  than  a  smile  or 
two  of  contempt  from  the  king.  Bradshawe  then  demanded  his  answer, 
in  his  plea  of  guilty  or  not  guilty.  As  Cromwell  had  anticipated,  the 
king  denied  the  authority  of  the  court,  though  not  the  power,  observing, 
in  illustration,  "  that  there  were  many  illegal  powers,  as  those  of  high- 
waymen and  bandits;*  likewise  that  the  house  of  commons  had  agreed 
to  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him  when  he  was  at  Carisbrooke,  since  which 
ho  had  been  hurried  violently  from  place  to  place.  There  is  colonel 
Cobbett,"  continued  tho  king ;  **  ask  him  whether  it  was  not  by  foro? 

»  Reliquiae  Sacrae,  printed  at  the  Hague,  swore  that,  when  the  king  was  brought  to  the 

I'iSO.  bar,  for  some  time  nothing  could  be  heai-d 

-  Cook's  Trial.— State  Trials.  bj  t  acclamations  of  ••  0<>d  save  your  majeety  I'- 

*  Ibid.— Evidence  of  Joseph  ITeme,  who  Guizot's  English  Kevolutlon 
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that  he  brought  me  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  ?  Where  are  the  just  privi- 
l^es  of  a  house  of  commons  ?  Where  are  the  lords  ?  I  see  none  present 
to  constitute  an  assembling  of  parliament.  And  where  is  the  king? 
Gall  you  this  bringing  bim  to  his  parliament  ?" '  An  earnest  argument 
ensued  between  the  royal  prisoner  and  Bradshawe,  on  the  point  of 
whether  the  monarchy  of  England  was  elective  or  not ;  and  when  the 
man  of  law  was  worsted  in  the  dispute,  he  hastily  adjourned  the  court. 
The  king  was  taken  from  the  hall  amidst  the  irrepressible  cries  of  *'  God 
bless  youT  majesty !  God  save  you  from  your  enemies  V*  Such  waa  the 
only  part  that  the  people  of  England  took  in  the  trial  of  Charles  the 
JFirst. 

The  king  was  brought  before  his  self-appointed  judges  again  and  again, 
when  similar  dial(^ues  took  place  between  him  and  Bradshawe ;  each 
day,  however,  brought  an  alarming  desertion  from  the  ranks  of  those  who 
were  supposed  stanch  to  their  bloody  task.  Twelve  members  on  the  first 
day  refused  to  vote  or  assist  in  bringing  the  trial  to  a  conclusion.  The 
king's  conduct  caused  perplexed  discussions  among  his  destroyers ;  they 
sat  in  council  during  the  intervening  days  of  his  trial,  devising  petty 
schemes  for  breaking  his  moral  courage,  and  impairing  that  innate 
majesty  which  is  beyond  the  power  of  brute  force  to  depose.  Some  base 
spirits  among  them  proposed  that  his  hat  should  be  pulled  off,  and  that 
two  men  should  hold  his  head  between  them ;  and  that  he  should  be 
dressed  up  in  his  robes  and  crown,^  meaning  to  divest  him  ignominiously 
of  them-  As  far  as  mere  bodily  means  went,  Charles  was  utterly  help- 
less, yet  the  calm  power  of  his  demeanour  preserved  him  from  the  per- 
sonal di^race  their  malice  had  contrived :  they  butchered  him,  but  could 
not  succeed  in  degrading  him.  Some  of  his  household  servants,  although 
dismissed  by  the  regicid^l  party,  were  ready  to  receive  their  unfortunate 
master;  when  he  returned  to  Cotton-house,  they  clustered,  weeping, 
round  the  entrance.  The  troopers  who  held  the  king  prisoner,  reviled 
them,  and  bade  them  depart.  "  You  can  command  their  absence,  but 
not  their  tears,"  observed  Charles.'  He  had  other  friends  to  part  from, 
as  faithful,  although  lowly,  his  dogs,  which  had  been  the  companions 
of  all  his  wanderings.    He  sent  them  to  Henrietta.* 

Seven  agitated  days  passed  away,  during  which  the  king  had  appeared 
thrice  before  his  self-constituted  judges,  when,  on  the  27th  of  January 
alarmed  by  the  defection  of  more  than  half  of  their  numbers,  the  regicides 
resolved  to  doom  their  victim  without  further  mockery  of  justice,  and 
without  producing  their  evidence.  Indeed,  this  evidence  chiefly  con- 
sisted of  the  depositions  of  witnesses  who  saw  the  king  perform  acts  of 
personal  valour  in  the  field,  of  his  rallying  broken  regiments,  and  leading; 
them  up  to  the  charge,  and  thereby  oft-times  redeeming  the  fortunes  of  a 

»  Trial  of  Charles  I.    State  trials  of  Axtel,        *  Dugdale's  Diary. 
HarrisoD.  &c.  3  Moderate  Intelligencer.  *  Ibid. 
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despera4^e  field.  His  valour  nt  Cropredy-bridge  was  not  forgotten, 
though  turned  against  him.  1'hese  details,  however,  only  proved  that, 
when  devoted  loyalists  had  arrayed  themselves  in  his  cause,  the  king 
had  shared  their  perils  to  the  utmost.  With  the  determination  of  pro- 
nouncing the  sentence  on  which  they  had  previously  agreed,  the  king, 
for  the  fourth  time,  was  brought  before  the  remnant  of  the  regicide 
junta.  Bradshawe  was  robed  in  red,  a  circumstance  from  which  the 
king  drew  an  intimation  of  the  conclusion  of  the  scene.  When  the  list 
of  the  members  was  read  over,  but  forty-niue  of  them  answered :  with 
that  miserable  remnant  the  trial  proceeded.  As  the  clerk  pronounced 
the  name  of  Fairfax,  a  voice  cried  out,  "  Not  such  a  fool  as  to  come  here 
to-day."  When  the  name  of  Cromwell  was  called,  the  voice  exclaimed, 
**  Oliver  Cromwell  is  a  rosrue  and  a  traitor."  When  Bradshawe  uttered 
the  words,  "  that  the  king  was  called  to  answer,  by  the  people,  before 
the  commons  of  England  assembled  in  parliament,'*  "  It  is  false,"  again 
responded  the  voice ;  "  not  one  half-quarter  of  them."  General  atten- 
tion was  now  turned  towards  the  gallery,  for  the  voice  was  a  female  one, 
and  issued  from  among  a  group  of  masked  ladies  there.  A  great  disturb- 
ance took  place,  and  many  symptoms  of  resistance  among  the  populace. 
At  last,  the  oatiis  and  execrations  of  the  ruffian  conmiander  Axtel  were 
heard  above  the  uproar,  mixed  with  gross  epithets  against  women,  to 
which  he  added  the  following  command  to  his  soldiers :  "  Present  your 
pieces.  Fire — fire  into  the  box  where  she  sits !"  *  A  dead  silence  ensued, 
and  a  lady  rose  and  quitted  the  gallery.  She  was  lady  Fairfax.  Her 
husband  was  still  in  power :  the  ruffian  Axtel  dared  not  harm  her.  This 
lofty  protest  against  a  public  falsehood  will  remain  as  a  glorious  instance 
of  female  courage,  moral  and  personal,  till  history  shall  be  no  more. 
The  earnest  letter  the  queen  had  written,  entreating  the  parliament  and 
army  to  permit  her  to  share  her  royal  husband's  prison,  may  be  remem- 
bered. It  is  known  that  she  wrote  to  Fairfax  on  the  same  subject.  The 
conduct  of  the  general's  wife  was  probably  the  result  of  Henrietta's  tender 
appeal.' 

When  this  extraordinary  interruption  was  suppressed  by  force  of 
arms,  another  soon  after  arose  among  the  regicides  themselves.  Brad- 
shawe was  proceeding  to  pass  sentence  on  the  king,  who  demanded  the 
whole  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  lords  who  were 
in  England,  to  be  assembled  to  hear  it,  when  one  of  the  regicides,  colonel 
Downes,'  rose  in  tears,  and  in  the  greatest  agitation  exclaimed,  "  Have 
we  hearts  of  stone?  are  we  men?" — "You  will  ruin  us,  and  yourself' 

1  State  TriAls— tbat  of  the  regicide  Axtel;  day,  as  his  name  appears  on  the  list;  and 

eTldeoce  of  Sir  Purbeck  Temple.  naxh  is  the  assertion,  thou^  it  is  in  contrs- 

s  La^  Fairfiuc  was  daughter  of  lord  Vere  diction  to  most  histories  of  the  incident 

ofTilboxy.  Onizot  has  followed  the  documentary  «u- 

s  Stotc  Trials,   where    it    appears   that  thority. 
VoNnetfn  repentance  took  plaoe  on  the  to\a*ti 
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too,"  whispered  Mr.  Cawley,  one  of  the  members,  palling  him  down  on 
one  side,  while  his  friend  colonel  Walton  held  him  down  on  the  other. 
"  If  I  were  to  die  for  it,*'  said  colonel  Downes,  "  no  matter." — "  Colonel  I" 
exclaimed  Cromwell,  who  sat  just  beneath  him,  turning  suddenly  round, 
"  are  you  mad  ?  Can't  you  sit  still  ?" — ^**  No,"  answered  Downes,  "  I 
cannot,  and  will  not  sit  still."  Then  rising,  he  declared  that  his  con- 
science would  not  permit  him  to  refuse  the  king's  request.  **  I  move 
that  we  adjourn  to  deliberate."  Bradshawe  complied,  probably  lest 
Downes's  passionate  remorse  should  become  infectious,  and  the  whole 
conclave  retired.  The  adjournment  only  proved  convenient  for  the  tor- 
rent of  Cromwell's  fury  to  be  poured  forth  on  the  head  of  Downes,  whom 
he  brutally  browbeat.  He  was,  to  use  Downes's  own  expression,  **  full 
of  storm." — **  He  wants  to  save  his  old  master,"  exclaimed  he ;  "  but 
make  an  end  of  it,  and  return  to  your  duty."  Colonel  Harvey  supported 
Downes's  endeavours,  but  all  they  obtained  waB  one  half-hour  added  to 
the  king's  agony.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  dark  conclave  returned. 
Colonel  Axtel,  who  was  literally  the  whipper-in  of  the  military,  assisted 
by  a  few  roundhead  officers,  had  marvellously  exerted  himself  during  the 
recess,  and  by  the  means  of  kicks,  cuffs,  and  his  cudgel,  had  prevailed 
on  the  troopers  to  raise  cries  of  "  Justice — justice !  Execution — execution !" 
Mingled  with  the  tumult,  were  plainly  heard  the  piteous  prayers  of  the 
people,  of  "  God  save  the  king !  God  keep  him  from  his  enemies !"  In 
the  midst  of  confusion  the  sentence  was  passed,  and  the  king,  who  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  remonstrate,  was  dragged  away  by  the  soldiers  who 
surrounded  him.  As  he  was  forced  down  the  stairs,  the  grossest  personal 
insults  were  offered  him.  Some  of  the  troopers  blew  their  tobacco-smoke 
in  his  face ;  some  spat  on  him ;  all  yelled  in  his  ears  "  Justice — execu- 
tion !"  The  real  bitterness  of  deai  to  a  man  of  Charles  the  First's 
exquisite  sensitiveness  in  regard  to  his  personal  dignity,  must  have 
occurred  in  that  transit ;  the  block,  the  axe,  the  scaffold,  and  all  the 
ghastly  adjuncts,  could  be  met,  and  wer6  met,  with  calmness ;  the  spit- 
tings and  buffetings  of  a  brutal  mob  were  harder  to  be  borne.* 

The  king  recovered  his  serenity  before  he  arrived  at  the  place  where 
his  sedan  stood.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  voices  of  his  affec- 
tionate people,  in  earnest  prayers  for  his  deliverance,  rose  high  above  the 
brutal  timault.  One  soldier,  close  to  him,  echoed  the  cry  of  the  people 
— "  God  help  and  save  your  majesty !"  His  commander  struck  him  to 
tho  earth.  "  Poor  fellow !"  said  the  king ;  "  it  is  a  heavy  blow  for  a 
small  offence."*  To  the  hired  hootings  of  the  military  mob  he  replied, 
coolly,  "  Poor  souls !  they  would  say  the  same  to  their  generals  for  six- 
pence, '  As  the  royal  victim  approached  his  chair,  his  bearers  pulled  off 
their  hats,  and  stood  in  reverential  attitudes  to  receive  him.    This  uu- 

1  M.  Gai20t     This  great  writer  has  followed  Herbert,  Warwick,  and  the  State  Trials. 
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bought  homage  again  roused  the  wrath  of  Axtel,  who,  with  blows  of  his 
indefatigable  cudgel,  vainly  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  poor  men  to 
cover  their  heads.  Whether  his  arm  were  tired  with  its  patriotic  exer- 
tions that  day,  or  he  found  the  combativeness  of  the  labouring  class  of 
ills  countrymen  indomitable,  is  not  decided,  but  it  is  certain  the  bearers 
persisted  in  their  original  determination.  As  Axtel  followed  the  king's 
chair  down  King-street,  the  spectators  called  to  him,  ^  Do  you  have  our 
king  carried  in  a  common  hired  chair,  like  one  who  hath  the  plague  ? 
God  help  him  out  of  such  hands  as  yours  P^  As  soon  as  the  king 
arrived  at  Whitehall,  "Hark  ye,"  said  he  to  Herbert;  **my  nephew 
[Charles  Louis,  prince  Palatine]  and  a  few  lords  here,  who  are  attached 
to  me,  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  see  me.  I  thank  them,  but  my 
time  is  short  and  precious,  and  must  be  devoted  to  prepEuration.  I  hope 
my  friends  will  not  take  offence  because  I  refuse  to  see  any  one  but  my 

children.  All  that  those  who  love  me  can  do  for  me  now,  is  to  pray  for 
me."  3 

It  appears  that  the  fanatical  Hugh  Peters  was  very  anxious  to  intrude 
his  spiritual  aid  on  his  majesty,  and  would  have  thrust  his  abhorrent 
person  into  his  presence,  but  was  expelled  by  colonel  Tomlinson,  the 
humane  and  manly  commander  of  the  guard.  Several  of  the  sentinels 
posted  within  the  king's  bedroom,  endeavoured  to  smoke  tobacco,  and 
practise  other  annoyances,  but  were  prevented  by  Tomlinson,  for  whose 
conduct  Charles  was  most  grateful.  Permission  was  to  be  obtained 
from  the  regicide  conclave,  before  the  king  could  either  see  his  children 
or  receive  religious  aid  according  to  his  own  belief.  The  night  of  his 
condemnation  he  was  deprived  of  rest  by  the  knocking  of  the  workmen 
who  were  commencing  the  scaffold  for  his  execution.*  In  the  restless 
watches  of  that  perturbed  night,  Charles  finished  his  verses,  found  among 
the  papers  of  his  kinsman,  the  duke  of  Hamilton.^  The  last  lines  appear 
to  have  been  written  after  his  sentence :  there  is  in  them  the  pathos  of 
truth.  Their  ruggedness  arises  from  being  cast  in  the  Sapphic  metre, 
which  is  nearly  impracticable  in  our  language  : — 

"  Qreat  Monarch  of  the  world,  from  whose  gift  Bprings 
All  the  puissanoe  and  the  might  of  kings, 
Beoord  the  royal  woe  this  sad  verse  sin^s. 


1- State  trial  of  colonel  Axtel.    Hackney  passed  the  Saturday  night  at  WhitdialL   The 

sedan-chairs  were  at  that  era  more  commonly  time  being  short,  the  Sunday  intervening, 

tued  than  hackney-coaches,  or  any  coaches,  when  work  could  not  publicly  be  done,  aiMl 

by  those  who  traversed  London,  on  account  considerable  alterations,  a  passage  from  a 

of  the  bad  state  of  the  pavement    There  window  of  the  banqueting-room,  having  to 

were  public  stands,  where  these  conveyances  be  e£fected,  the  carpenters  must  have  worked 

could  be  hired.  in  the  dark  hours  of  Saturday  night   and 

2  Herbert  Memoirs.  Sunday  morning. 

■  Clement  Walker,  a  contemporary  presby-  *  Percy  Beliques,  and  bishop  Burnet's  Hi» 

terian  writer,  affirms  this  fact,  which  is  dis-  tory  of  the  Duke  of  Hamiltoa 
pnted.    It  is.  however,  certain  that  the  king 
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Nature  and  law,  by  thy  diviiie  decree, 
(The  only  root  of  righteoua  royalty), 
With  my  dim  diadem  invested  me. 

The  fiercest  furies  which  do  daily  tread 
Upon  my  grief— my  grey  discrowned  head, 
Are  those  who  to  my  bounty  owe  their  bread. 

•  Qiurchmen  are  chained,  and  schismatics  are  Areod, 

Mechanics  preach,  and  holy  fathers  bleed^- 
The  crown  is  crudfled  with  the  creed. 


Great  Britain's  heir  is  forced  into  France 
Whilst  o'er  bis  father's  head  his  foes  advance : 
Poor  child  I  he  weeps  out  his  inheritance. 

With  mine  own  power  my  mnjesty  they  wound, 
In  the  king's  name  the  king  himseirs  uncrowned; 
**  So  doth  the  dust  destroy  the  diamond  i 

Felons  obtain  more  privilq^  than  I ; 
They  are  allowed  to  answer  ere  they  die: 
'TIS  death  for  me  to  ask  the  reason  why  ?  > 

Yet,  sacred  Saviour,  with  thy  words  I  woo 

Thee  to  forgive,  and  not  be  bitter  to  , 

Such  as  (thou  knowest)  know  not  what  they  do. t 

Augment  my  pati«ice,  nulliiy  my  hate^ 

Preserve  my  children,  and  inspire  my  nuite ; 

Yet,  though  we  perish,  bless  this  church  and  state  f 

The  king  was  Femoved  from  Whitehall,  Sunday,  January  28,  to  St 
JamesVpalace,  where  he  heard  hishop  Juxon  preach  in  the  privati' 
chapel.  "  I  wanted  to  preach  to  the  poor  wretch,"  said  Hugh  Peters  in 
great  indignation,  "  but  the  poor  wretch  would  not  hear  me."  *  When 
bishop  Juxon  entered  the  presence  of  liis  captive  sovereign,  he  gave  way 
to  the  most  violent  burst  of  sorrow.  "Compose  yourself,  my  lord,' 
said  the  king;  ''we  have  no  time  to  waste  on  grief;  let  us,  rather 
think  of  the  great  matter.  I  must  prepare  to  appear  before  God,  to 
whom,  in  a  few  hours  I  have  to  render  my  account.  I  hope  to  meet 
death  with  calmness,  and  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  render  me 
your  assistance.  Do  not  let  us  speak  of  the  men  in  whose  hands  I  have 
fellen.  They  thirst  for  my  blood — they  shall  have  it.  God*s  will  be  done; 
I  give  him  thanks.  I  forgive  them  all  sincerely ;  but  let  us  say  no  more 
about  them,'*.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  two  sentinels, 
appointed  by  the  regicidal  junta^  could  be  kept  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door  while  his  majesty  was  engaged  in  his  devotions.  They  opened  it 
every  two  or  three  minutes,  to  see  that  he  had  not  escaped. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  the  king  was  up,  and  ready  to  commence 
his  devotions  with  the  bishop,  who  came  to  St.  James's  soon  after.    The 

>  On  demanding  the  reasons  of  sentence     him  away.    This  verse  alludes  to  that  drw 
of  death  b«ing  passed,  the  soldiers   raised     eumstance.  *  State  Trials ;  evidence 

yella  of"  £xe«ution— execution !"  and  hustled     on  the  trial  of  Hugh  Peters. 
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royal  children  arrived  from  Sion-house  to  see  their  parent  for  the  last 
time.  He  had  not  been  indulged  with  a  sight  of  them  since  his  cap- 
tivity to  the  army,  and  on  the  morrow  he  was  to  die!  The  princess 
Elizabeth  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears  at  the  sight  of  her  father,  and 
her  brother,  the  little  duke  of  Gloucester,  wept  as  fast  for  company. 
The  royal  father  consoled  and  soothed  them,  and,  when  lie  had  solenmly 
blessed  them,  he  drew  them  to  his  bosom.  The  young  princess,  who 
was  but  twelve,  has  left  her  reminiscences  of  this  touching  interview  in 
manuscript :  it  were  pity  that  the  king's  words  should  be  given  in 
any  other  but  her  simple  narrative,  which  is  endorsed  "  What  the  king 
said  tome  on  the  29th  of  January,  1648,  the  last  time  I  had  the  hajppi- 
ness  to  see  him**^  "He  told  me  that  he  was  glad  I  was  come,  for, 
though  he  had  not  time  to  say  much,  yet  somewhat  he  wished  to  say  to 
me  which  he  could  not  to  another,  and  he  feared  *  the  cruelty '  was  too 
gi-eat  to  permit  his  writing.  *  But  sweetheart,'  he  added,  *  thou  wilt 
forget  what  I  tell  thee.'  Then  shedding  abundance  of  tears,"  continues 
the  princess,  "  I  told  him  that  I  would  write  down  all  he  said  to  me. 

*  He  wished  me,'  he  said,  *  not  to  grieve  and  torment  myself  for  him,  for 
ij;  was  a  glorious  death  he  should  die,  it  being  for  the  laws  and  religion 
of  the  land.'  He  told  me  what  books  to  read  gainst  popery.  He  said 
'  that  he  had  forgiven  all  his  enemies,  and  he  hoped  God  would  forgive 
them  also ;  and  he  commanded  us,  and  all  the  rest  of  my  brothers  and 
sisters,  to  forgive  them  also.'    Above  all,  he  bade  me  tell  my  motlier, 

*  that  his  thoughts  had  never  strayed  from  her,  and  that  his  love  for  her 
would  be  the  same  to  the  last;'  withal  he  commanded  me  (and  my 
brother)  to  love  her,  and  be  obedient  to  her.  He  desired  me  *  not  to 
grieve  for  him,  for  he  should  die  a  martyr,  and  that  he  doubted  not  but 
God  would  restore  the  throne  to  his  son ;  and  that  then  we  should  be  all 
happier  than  we  could  possibly  have  been  if  he  had  lived.'  Then, 
taking  my  brother  Gloucester  on  his  knee,  he  said,  *  Sweetheart,  now 
will  they  cut  off  thy  father's  head.*  Upon  which  the  child  looked  very 
steadfastly  upon  him.  *  Heed,  my  child,  what  I  say ;  they  will  cut  off 
my  head,  and  perhaps  make  thee  a  king.  But  mark  what  I  say ;  you 
must  not  be  a  king  as  long  as  your  brothers  Charles  and  James  live ; 
therefore,  I  charge  you,  do  not  be  made  a  king  by  them.'  At  which  the 
child,  sighing  deeply,  replied,  *  I  will  be  torn  in  pieces  first.'  And  these 
W9rds,  coming  so  unexpectedly  from  so  young  a  child,  rejoiced  my  father 
exceedingly.  And  his  majesty  spoke  to  him  of  the  welfare  of  his  soul, 
and  to  keep  his  religion,  commanding  him  to  fear  God,  and  he  would 
provide  for  him.^  All  which  the  young  child  earnestly  promised."  The 
king  fervently  kissed  and  blessed  his  children,  and  called  to  bishop 
Juxon  to  take  them  away :  they  sobbed  aloud.  The  king  leant  his 
heftd  a$;ainst  the  window,  trying  to  repress  his  tears,  when,  catching  a 

1  Keliquiai  Sacraa.  2  Ibid. 
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view  of  them  as  they  went  through  the  door,  he  hastily  came  from  the 
window,  snatched  them  again  to  his  breast,  kissed  and  hlessed  them 
onoe  more ;  then,  tearing  himself  from  their  tears  and  caresses,  he  fell 
on  his  knees,  and  strove  to  calm,  hy  prayer,  the  agony  of  that  parting. 

While  this  tender  interview  took  place  hetween  king  Charles  and  his 
bereaved  children,  the  regicides  sat  in  secret  conclave  to  determine  on 
the  hour  and  manner  of  their  victim's  death.  It  Was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  the  junta  could  he  gathered  together.  When  they  were 
driven  in,  by  a  small  knot  of  thorough-going  destructives,  there  was 
still  greater  difficulty  to  induce  them  to  sign.  Cromwell,  whose  general 
demeanour  always  appeared  as  if  stimulated  by  strong  drink,  seems  that 
morning  to  have  fortified  his  spirits  beyond  the  restraints  of  caution. 
After  he  had  written  his  name,  he  smeared  the  ink  all  over  Henry 
Marten's  £ace,  who  instantly  returned  the  compliment  Ten  or  twelve 
of  the  persons,  among  whom  was  colonel  Downes,  afterwards  pleaded 
that  their  signatures  were  extorted  by  him  imder  threats  of  death ;  and 
as  they  proved  their  assertions  when  times  changed,  their  lives  were 
spared  in  consequence.  Colonel  Ingoldsby,  who  had  positively  refused 
to  sit  as  judge,  happened  to  come  into  the  vfxm.  on  business ;  on  which 
CromweU,  who  was  his  cousin,  sprung  on  him,  and  dragged  him  forward 
with  burgts  of  laughter,  saying, ''  This  time  thou  shalt  not  escape  1"  ^  and 
with  much  laughing  and  romping,  assisted  by  several  others,  put  the  pen 
in  his  hand,  and  guided  it  while  he  affixed  his  name.' 

On  the  night  preceding  the  awful  day,  Charles  I.  was  blessed  with 
calm  and  refreshing  sleep.  He  awoke  before  day-break,  and  hearing 
sighs  and  moans,  he  drew  his  curtain,  and  saw,  by  the  light  of  a  great 
cake  of  wax  which  burnt  in  a  silver  basin,  that  his  faithful  Herbert,  who 
slept  in  his  room  on  a  pallet,  was  troubled  by  the  unrest  of  a  fearful 
dreanL  The  king  spoke  to  Herbert,  and  he  awoke.  Under  the  agita- 
tion of  the  direful  matter  impending,  Herbert  had  dreamed  *'  that  Laud, 
in  his  pontifical  habit;  had  entered  the  apartment— had  knelt  to  the 
king ;  that  they  conversed ;  the  king  looked  pensive,  the  archbishop 
sighed,  and  on  retiring,  fell  prostrate."  Herbert  related  this  vision,  on 
which  Charles  observed, ''  The  dream  is  remarkable,  but  he  is  dead ;  had 
we  conferred  together,  it  is  possible  (albeit  I  loved  him  well)  that  I 
might  have  said  somewhat  which  would  have  caused  his  sigh.'  I  will 
now  rise,"  added  the  king ;   '*  I  have  a  great  work  to  do  this  day." 

I  State  trials  of  Heniy  Marten  and  ootond  their  names  to  the  reglctdal  warrant,  which 

IngolcUbf.    Gutwt's  EDgUsh  Revolution.  could  never  be  called  an  act  of  parliament, 

*  The  fair  antogmph  of  Ingoldsby  in  the  since  a  great  majority  were  expelled  and 

Original  warrant  contradlots  the  truth  of  this  kept  out  of  the  house  by  force— nay,  a  far 

tradidon.    IKany  of  the  persons  who  signed  greater  number  than  those  who  signed  were 

the  warrant  for  the  king's  death,  and  even  actually  Incarcerated  in  prison.— Statement 

those  who  affected  to   sit  as  Judges,  like  of  the  lord  cblef-baron  on  the  trials  of  the 

Adrian  Scroop,  were  not  members  of  parlia-  regicides. 

ment.    Only  forty-six  of  the  members  sat  on  *  Herbert's  Memoirs, 
tiitt  trial,  and  but  tweuty-tfix  of  tbern  ligned 
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Herbert's  hands  trembled  while  combing  the  king's  hair.  Charles, 
observing  that  it  was  not  arranged  so  well  as  usual,  said,  **  Nay,  though 
my  head  be  not  to  stand  long  on  my  shoulders,  take  the  same  pains  with 
it  that  you  were  wont  to  do.  Herbert,  this  is  my  second  marriage-day ; 
I  would  be  as  trim  to-day  as  may  be."  The  cold  was  intense  at  that 
season,  and  the  king  desired  to  have  a  warm  additional  shirt.  *'  For," 
continued  he,  **  the  weather  is  sharp,  and  probably  may  make  me  shake. 
I  would  have  no  imputation  of  fear,  for  death  is  not  terrible  to  me.  I 
bless  my  God  I  am  prepared.  Let  the  rogues  oome  whenever  they 
please."  He  observed,  that  he  was  glad  he  had  slept  at  St.  James's,  for 
the  walk  through  the  park  would  circulate  his  blood,  and  counteract  the 
numbness  of  the  cold.  Bishop  Juxon  arrived  by  the  dawn  of  day.  He 
prayed  with  the  king,  and  read  to  him  the  27th  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew.  "  My  lord,"  asked  the  king,  **  did  you  choose  this  chapter 
as  applicable  to  my  situation  ?" — "  I  beg  your  majesty  to  observe,"  said 
the  bishop,  **  that  it  is  the  gospel  ot  the  day,  as  the  calendar  indicates." 
The  king  was  deeply  affected,  and  continued  his  prayers  with  increased 
fervour. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  summons  came  to  conduct  the  king  to  Whitehall, 
and  he  went  down  into  the  park  through  which  he  was  to  pass.  Ten 
companies  of  infantry  formed  a  double  line  on  each  side  of  his  path. 
The  detachment  of  halberdiers  preceded  him,  with  banners  flying  and 
drums  beating.  On  the  king's  right  hand  was  the  bishop  ;  on  the  left, 
with  head  uncovered,  walked  colonel  Tomlinson.  The  humanity  and 
kindness  of  this  gentleman  were  acknowledged  by  the  king  with  words 
of  gratitude ;  he  likewise  gave  him  a  gold  etui,  as  a  token  of  remem- 
brance, and  requested  that  he  would  not  leave  him  till  all  was  over.* 
The  king  discoursed  with  him  on  his  funeral,  and  said  that  he  wished 
the  duke  of  Richmond  and  the  earl  of  Hertford  to  have  the  care  of  it. 
The  king  walked  through  the  park,  as  was  his  wont,  at  a  quick,  lively 
pace ;  he  wondered  at  the  slowness  of  his  guard,  and  called  out  pleasantly, 
"  Come,-  my  good  fellows,  step  on  apace."  One  of  the  officers  asked  him, 
"  If  it  was  true  that  he  had  concurred  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham  in 
causing  his  father's  death?" — "My  friend,"  replied  Charles  with  gentle 
contempt,  **  if  I  had  no  other  sin  than  that,  as  God  knows,  I  should  have 
little  need  to  beg  his  forgiveness  at  this  hour."'  The  question  has 
been  cited,  as  an  instance  of  premeditated  cruelty  and  audacity  on  the 
part  of  the  officer.  By  the  time  and  place,  and  the  mildness  of  the 
king's  answer,  the  questioner  must  have  been  Tomlinson,  who  evidently 
had  become,  in  the  course  of  his  guardship  of  a  few  days,  the  king's 
ardent  admirer.  He  had  been  prejudiced,  like  many  others,  by  the 
absurd  scandal  that  Charles,  conspiring  with  Buckingham,  had  poisoneil 
James  the  First.  This  falsehood  was  probably  invented  by  the  eue- 
1  state  Trials.  *  Herbert's  AIomoiiB. 
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mies  who  accused  James  I.  of  poisoning  his  son  Henry.  Absurd  as 
these  tales  appear,  the  systematic  slanders  of  that  day,  in  the  absence  of 
all  wholesome  information  from'  the  public  press,  had  a  direful  effect  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  royal  family. 

As  the  king  drew  near  Whitehall-palace,  he  pointed  to  a  tree  in  the 
park,  and  said  to  either  Juxon  or  Tomlinson, "  That  tree  was  planted  by 
my  brother  Henry.**  There  was  a  broad  flight  of  stairs  *  from  thte  park, 
by  which  access  was  gained  to  the  ancient  palace  of  Whitehall.  It  is 
expressly  said  by  Herbert  that  the  king  entered  the  palace  that  way ; 
and  that  he  ascended  the  stairs  with  a  light  step,  passed  through  the 
long  gallery,  and  gained  his  own  bedroom,  where  he  was  left  with 
bishop  Jnxon,  who  administered  the  communion  to  him.  Nye  and 
Godwin,  two  independent  ministers,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  tendered 
their  spiritual  assistance.  "  Say  to  them  frankly,"  said  the  king,  "  that 
they  have  so  often  prayed  against  me,  that  they  shall  not  pray  with  me 
in  mine  agony.  But  if  they  will  pray  for  me  now,  tell  them  that  I 
shall  be  thankful." 

Dinner  had  been  prepared  for  the  king  at  Whitehall ;  he  refused  to 
eat.  "  Sir,"  said  Juxon,  "  you  have  farted  long  to-day ;  the  weather  is 
so  cold,  tiiat  faintness  may  occur."  "  You  are  right,"  replied  the  king ; 
he  therefore  took  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine.  "  Now,"  said 
the  king,  cheerfully,  **  let  the  rascals  come.  I  have  forgiven  them,  and 
am  quite  ready."  But  **the  rascals"  were  not  ready.  A  series  ot 
contests  had  taken  place  regarding  the  executioner  and  the  warrant  to 
him.  Moreover,  the  military  commanders,  Huncks  and  Fhayer,  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  bloody  work,  resisted  alike  the  scoffings,  the 
jests,  and  threats  of  Cromwell,  and  had  their  names  scratched  out  of  the 
warrant ;  ^  as  to  Hunckg,  he  refused  to  write  or  sign  the  order  to  the 
executioner.  The  dispute  occurred  just  before  the  execution  took  place. 
Huncks  was  one  of  the  officers  who  guarded  the  king  on  his  trial,  and 
had  been  chosen  for  that  purpose  as  the  most  furious  of  his  foes ;  he  had, 
like  Tomlinson,  become  wholly  altered  from  the  result  of  his  personal 
observations. '  Colonel  Axtel  and  colonel  Hewson  had,  the  preceding 
night,  convened  a  meeting  of  thirty- eight  stout  sergeants  of  the  army,  to 
whom  they  proposed,  that  whosoever  among  them  would  aid  the  hang- 
man in  disguise,  should  have  lOOZ.  and  rapid  promotion  in  the  army. 
Every  one  separately  refused,  with  disgust.  Late  in  the  morning  of  the 
execution,  colonel  Hewson  prevailed  on  a  sergeant  in  his  regiment,  one 
Hulet,  to  undertake  the  detestable  office ;  and  while  this  business  was 

*  The  position  of  these  stairs,  on  which  a  *  Axtel's  trial;  dialogue  hetween  Htmcks 

sentinel  alwajs  stood,  is  clearly  indicated  by  and  Axtel.    It  appears,  from  the  recrimina- 

A  trial  for  a  dmnken  murder  committed  on  tions  of  thes«  men,  that  the  Aai^erdiers  guanl< 

ibein  by  lord  ComwalUs.  aK<^  Mr.  Gerard. —  ing  the  king  were  all  colonels  or  majors  of 

Slate  Trials.         *  The  erasniea  may  be  seen  the  standing  army  that  overawed  the  i)opu- 

tu  this  day,  not  only  in  the  warnmi  itself,  laoe. 
bot  in  ail  tsc-simiies. 
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in  progress,  Elisha  Axtel,  brother  of  the  colonel,  went  by  water  to  Rose- 
mary-lane, beyond  the  Tower,  and  dragged  from  thence  the  reluctant 
hangman,  Gregory  Brandon,  who  was,  by  threats  and  the  promise  of  SOL 
in  half-crowns,  induced  to  strike  the  blow.  The  disguises  of  the  execu- 
tioners were  hideous,  €uid  must  have  been  imposed  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  the  firmness  of  the  royal  victim.  They  wore  coarse  woollen 
garbs  buttoned  close  to  the  body,  which  was  the  costume  of  butchers  at 
that  era.  Hulet  added  a  long  grey  peruke,  and  a  black  mask,  with  a 
large  grey  beard  affixed  to  it  Gregory  Brandon  wore  a  black  mask,  a 
black  peruke,  and  a  large  flapped  black  hat,  looped  up  in  front* 

While  the  king  waited  for  execution,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiv- 
ing a  letter  from  his  son  Charles,  by  Mr.  Seymour,  a  special  messenger, 
enclosing  a  carte  blanche  with  his  signature,  to  be  filled  up  at  pleasure. 
In  this  pai)er  the  prince  bound  himself  to  any  terms,  if  his  royal  father's 
life  might  be  spared.  It  must  have  proved  a  cordial  to  the  king's  heart 
to  find,  in  that  dire  hour,  how  far  family  affection  prevailed  over  ambi- 
tion. The  king  carefully  burnt  the  carte  hlanche,  lest  an  evil  use  might 
be  made  of  it,  and  did  not  attempt  to  bargain  for  his  life  by  means  of 
concessionpi  from  his  heir.' 

It  was  past  one  o'clock  before  the  grisly  attendants  and  apparatus  of 
the  scaffold  were  ready.  Hacker  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  king's 
chamber.  Bishop  Juxon  and  Herbert  fell  on  their  knees.  **  Rise,  my 
old  friend,"  said  Charles,  holding  out  his  hand  to  the  bishop,  and  he 
ordered  Herbert  to  open  the  door.  Hacker  led  the  king  thror^h  his 
former  Banqueting-hall,  one  of  the  windows  of  which  had  originally 
been  contrived  to  support  stands  for  public  pageantries ;  ^  it  had  been 
taken  out,  and  led  to  the  platform  raised  in  the  street.  The  noble  bear- 
ing of  the  king,  as  he  stepped  on  the  scaffold,  his  beaming  eyes  and 
high  expression,  were  noticed  by  all  who  saw  him.  He  looked  on  each 
side  for  his  people,  but  dense  masses  of  soldiery  only  presented  them- 
selves far  and  near.  He  was  out  of  hearing  of  any  persons  but  Juxon 
and  Herbert,  save  those  who  were  interested  in  his  destruction.  The 
soldiers  preserved  a  dead  silence ;  this  time  they  did  not  insult  him. 
The  distant  populaoe  wept,  and  occasionally  raised  mournful  cries  in 
blessings  and  prayers  for  him.  The  king  addressed  a  short  speech  to  the 
bishop  and  to  colonel  Tomlinson,  which  last  person  stood  near  the  king, 
and  yet  screened  from  the  sight  of  all  the  world,  in  the  entrance  of  the 
passage  which  led  into  the  Banqueting-hall.*     The  substance  of  the 

1  Oitten's  evidence,  Hulet's  trial ;   State  wbfch  adds,  that  a  show  of  fencers  had  he<>n 

Trials.    The  facsimile  is  In  Ellis's  Historical  exhibited  there  on  the  last  visit  of  the  khig 

Letters.  of  Denmark  to  James  I. 

3  Prince  Charles  did  not  his  filial  duty  by  *  Tomlinson  and  Hmicks,  who  both  bad 

halves ;   he  sent,  by  his  faithful  cavalier,  much  communication  with  the  king,  seenied 

colonel  Cromwell,  first  cousin  to  the  regicide,  exceedingly  anxious,  after   the  restoration 

a  similar  carte  blanche  and  duplicates  of  tho  that   those   should  be   punished   who  had 

same  paper  to  the  generals  of  the  army.  treated  him  brutally.     See  their  evidence^ 

>  The  Moderate  Jnielligencer,  Jan.  1648-9,  State  Trials.    Huncks  was  afterwards  mainly 
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speech  the  king  made  was,  to  point  out  that  every  institute  of  the  ori- 
ginal constitution  of  England — as  the  church,  lords,  and  commons, 
had  been  subverted  with  the  sovereign  poWer ;  that  if  he  would  have 
consented  to  reign  by  the  mere  despotism  of  the  sword,  he  might  have 
lived  and  remained  king ;  therefore,  he  died  a  martyr  for  the  libei:$ies  ot 
the  i)eople  of  England.  He  added,  that  "  he  died  a  Christian  of  the' 
church  of  England,  in  the  rites  of  which  he  had  just  participated." 

While  he  was  speaking,  some  one  touched  the  axe,  which  laid  enveloped 
in  black  crape  on  the  block.  The  king  turned  round  hastily,  and  ex- 
claimed, *'  Have  a  care  of  the  axe.  If  the  edge  is  spoiled,  it  will  be  the 
worse  for  me."  The  executioner,  Gregory  Brandon,  drew  near,  and 
kneeling  before  him,  entreated  his  forgiveness.  **  No  1"  said  the  king ; 
''  I  forgive  no  subject  of  mine^  who  oomes  deliberately  to  shed  my  blood.* 
Charles  had  probably  guessed  the  cause  of  the  delay  of  his  execution  in 
the  trepidation  of  the  executioner,  and  thought,  that  if  the  man  refused 
to  perform  the  bloody  task,  there  might  arise  a  diversion  in  his  favour. 
In  that  case,  the  other  masked  ruffian,  sergeant  Hulet,  placed  there  for 
the  purpose,  would  doubtless  have  perpetrated  the  murder,  if  the  firm- 
ness of  the  common  executioner  should  have  failed  in  action.  Never- 
theless, the  king  spoke  as  became  his  duty  as  chief  magistrate  and  the 
source  of  the  laws,  which  were  violated  in  his  murder.^  The  wretched 
Brandon  might  have  revenged  himself  by  mangling  his  royal  victim ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  answer,  and 
behaved  most  reverentially  to  him  on  the  scaffold.'  A  horrible  butchery 
was  meditated,  in  case  of  the  king's  personal  resistance,  for,  by  the 
advice  of  Hugh  Peters,  staples  were  driven  into  the  floor  to  fasten  him 
down  to  the  scaffold. 

The  king  put  up  his  flowing  hair  under  a  cap ;  then  turning  to  the 
executioner,  asked,  **  Is  any  of  my  hair  in  the  way  ?** — "  I  beg  your 
majesty  to  push  it  more  under  your  cap,"  replied  the  man,  bowing.  The 
bishop  assisted  his  royal  master  to  do  so,  and  observed  to  him,  "  There 
is  but  one  stage  more,  which,  though  turbulent  and  troublesome,  is  yet 
a  very  short  one.  Consider,  it  will  carry  you  a  great  way—even  from 
earth  to  heaven." — ^**  I  go,"  replied  the  king,  "  from  a  corruptible  to  an 
incorruptible  crown,  where  no  disturbance  can  take  place."  He  un- 
fastened his  cloak,  and  took  off  the  medallion  of  the  order  of  the  Garter. 

Instrnmental  in  preyenting  Cromwell  from  His  learned  researches  agree  thoroot^ly  with 

aflsaming  the  crown.      8^  Axtel's   trials,  the  evidence  on  the  trial  of  Holet,  the  other 

Their  conduct  could  not  proceed  from  a  ten-  masked  man.—  See  State  Trials,  vol.  ii. 

deucy  to  time-serving,  for  the  revenue  uf  >  It  is  a  fact,  that  Gregory  Brandon,  the 

Cromwell's  administration  ircw  Jive  tinut  cu  public  executioner,  pined  himself  to  death 

large  oi  ttiat  of  Charles  IT.    Moreover,  he  for  want  of  the  forgiveness  he  craved,  and 

had  the  enormous  robberies  of  church  and  died  eighteen  months  after,  saying,  that  "  He 

crown  lands  at  the  disposal  of  his  despotic  always  saw  the  king  as  he  appetured  on  tho 

Junta.  scaffold ;  and  that  withal,  devils  did  tear  him 

1  Historical  Letters,  {>econd  series,  vol.  Iv.,  on  his  death-bed."— Sir  H.  Ellis,  Higtortoal 

edited  hy  Sir  Henry  EUis,  who  proves  that  Letteis. 
\L  was  Gregory  Brandon  who  struck  the  bluw. 
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The  latter  he  gave  to  Juxoo,  sayinc:,  with  emphasis,  "  Bemember  f 
Beneath  the  medallion  of  St.  George  was  a  secret  spring,  which  removed 
a  plate  ornamented  with  lilies,  beneath  which  was  a  beautiful  miniature 
of  his  Henrietta.  The  warning  word,  which  has  caused  many  historical 
surmises,  evidently  referred  to  the  fact  that  he  only  had  parted  with  the 
'portrait  of  his  beloved  wife  at  the  last  moment  of  his  existence.^  Ha 
then  took  ofif  his  coat,  and  put  on  his  cloak ;  and  pointing  to  the  block, 
said  to  the  executioner,  **  Place  it  so  that  it  will  not  shake.'* — '*  It  is  firm, 
sir,"  replied  the  man.  "  I  shall  say  a  short  prayer,"  said  the  king ; 
**  and  when  I  hold  out  my  hands  thus,  strike."  The  king  stood  in  pro- 
found meditation,  said  a  few  words  to  himself,  looked  upwards  on  the 
heavens,  then  knelt,  and  laid  his  head  on  the  block.  In  about  a  minute 
he  stretched  out  his  hands,  and  his  head  was  severed  at  one  blow. 

A  simultaneous  groan  of  agony  arose  from  the  assembled  multitude 
at  the  moment  when  the  fatal  blow  fell  on  the  neck  of  Charles  I.  It 
was  the  protest  of  an  outraged  people,  suffering,  equally  with  their 
monarch,  under  military  tyranny,  and  those  who  heard  that  cry  recalled 
it  with  horror  to  their  deaths,*  When  the  king's  head  fell,  Hulet,  the 
grey-beard  mask,  came  forward  to  earn  his  bribe  and  subsequent  promo- 
tion.* He  held  up  the  bleeding  head,  and  vociferated  "  This  is  the  head 
of  a  traitor  I"  A  deep  and  angry  murmur  from  the  people  followed  the 
announcement.  Two  troops  of  horse,  approaching  in  different  direc- 
tions, dispersed  the  indignant  crowd.  Hulet,  in  his  anxiety  to  gain  his 
stipulated  reward,  did  more  than  was  required,  for  he  dashed  down  the 
dissevered  head  of  the  king,  yet  warm  with  life,  and  bruised  one  cheek, 
grievously — an  outrage  notecl  with  sorrow  by  Dugdale.*  The  blood  of 
Charles,  which  fell  on  the  window-sill,  as  the  body  was  carried  into  the 
banqueting-room,  was  shown  for  many  years  afterwards,  and  was  long 
deemed  indelible.* 

The  murdered  corpse  was  placed  in  a  coffin,  and,  followed  by  bishop 
Juxon  and  Herbert,  was  carried  into  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  where 
Cromwell  came  to  see  it.  He  considered  it  attentively,  and  taking  up  the 
head,  to  make  sure  that  it  was  severed  from  the  body,  said,  "  This  was 
a  well  constituted  frame,  and  promised  long  life."'  Crowds  of  people 
beset  the  palace,'  but  very  few  were  permitted  to  see  the  corpse  of  their 
murdered  monarch,  over  which  colonel  Axtel,  the  person  who  was  pecu- 
liarly active  in  his  destruction,  kept  guard.    Sir  Purbeck  Temple,  with 

1  From  HolUtrlB  print  of  the  George,  con-  >  He  was  made  a  captain  in  colonel  Hew. 
temporary ;  likewise  see  the  wood  engraving  son's  regiment,  where  ne  ever  went  by  the 
of  tbi8  jewel  and  miniature  in  Knight's  cognomen  of "  old  Greybeard,"  la  allusion  to 
London,  vol.  i.  p.  368.  his  disguise.    State  Trials. 

2  This  is  not  th**  testimony  of  a  churchman,  *  Dugdale  Diary. 

but  of  the  worthy  and  conscientious  noncon-  »  Travels  of  Cosmo  III.     It  was  shown  to 

formtst.  Philip  Henry,  who  was  present,  and  that  prince. 

heaid  it    He  was  father  of  Matthew  Henry,  ^  Herbert's    Memoirs.     Warwick's    H» 

the  pious  author  of  the  celebrated   Com-  moirs.    Guizot 

mentary  on  the  Bible. 
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infinite  difficulty,  and  by  making  great  interest,  was  admitted  to  see  the 
remains  of  the  king.  As  the  coffin  was  unclosed,  Axtel  said,  "  If  thou 
thinkest  there  is  any  holiness  in  it,  look  there." — ^**  And  the  king,"  added 
Sir  Purbeck  Temple,  "  seemed  to  smile  as  in  life."  *  The  body  was 
conveyed  to  St.  JamesVpalace  to  be  embalmed ;  here  it  remained  till 
February  7,  when  it  was  conveyed  for  interment  to  Windsor,  followed 
by  bishop  Juxon  and  the  attached  gentlemen  who  had  attended  on  the 
king  in  all  his  wanderings.  The  king  had  expressed  a  wish  to  bo 
interred  by  his  father  in  the  royal  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but 
Cromwell  forbade  it,  having,  from  an  absurd  species  of  ambition, 
reserved  that  place  for  himself.  He  answered,  **  that  opening  the  vaults 
at  Westminster-abbey  would  prove  an  encouragement  to  superstition." 
He  probably  dreaded  the  excitement  of  the  populace. 

When  the  hearse,  with  its  poor  escort  of  four  mourning  coaches, 
arrived  at-  Windsor-castle,  the  coffin  was  placed  for  the  night  in  the 
royal  bedchamber.  The  next'  day  it  was  brought  down  into  the  noble 
hfidl  of  St.  George :  four  bearers  of  gentle  blood  belonging  to  the  king's 
late  household,  in  deep  mourning,  carried  it  on  their  shoulders ;  the  pall 
was  sustained  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  earl  of  Hertford,  and  the 
lords  Lindsay  and  Southampton.  "  The  afternoon  had  been  clear  and 
bright  till  the  corpse  was  rarried  out  of  the  hall,  when  snow  began  to 
fall  so  fast  and  thick,  that  by  the  time  it  entered  the  west  end  of  tho 
royal  chapel,  the  black  velvet  pall  was  entirely  white — the  colour  of  in- 
nocency,  *  So  went  our  white  king  to  his  grave  I'  said  the  sorrowing 
servants  of  Charles  I."*  The  roundhead  Whichcott,  then  governor  of 
the  regal  seat  ^f  Windsor,  rudely  interrupted  bishop  Juxon,  who  with 
open  book  met  the  body  reverentially.  Whichcott  prevented  him 
from  reading  the  beautiful  service  of  the  church  of  England,  as  profane 
and  papistical.  It  was  found,  withal,  that  no  inscription  had  been 
placed  on  the  royal  coffin.  One  of  the  gentlemen  present  supplied  this 
want  by  a  simple  but  effectual  expedient :  a  band  of  sheet  lead  was 
procured,  and  they  cut  out  of  it,  with  penknives,  spaces  in  the  forms  of 
large  letters,  so  that  the  words 

CHARLES  REX, 
1648 
ym\d  be  read.  The  leaden  band  was  then  lapped  round  the  coffin. 
Half-blinded  with  their  tears,  and  with  the  gloom  o^  impending  night, 
thick  with  falling  snow,  the  faithful  friends  and  servants  of  Charles  I. 
lowered  his  remains  among  that  portion  of  England's  royal  dead  who 
repose  at  Windsor,  and  left  him  there  **  without  either  singing  or  saying," 

>  Axtel's  trial ;  evidence  of  colonel  Tern-  mnlgated  by  the  Juggler  Lilly  as  one  by 

pie.  Merlin,  in  which  Charles  is  designated  aa 

2  See  papers  in  the  Appendix  of  Stanier  "  the  white  king "  because  he  wore  a  white 

Clarke's  Life  of  James  II.,  vol.  ii.  p.  672.  mantle  at  his  coronation. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  strange  prophecy  pro- 
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or  even  any  outward  indication  of  the  precise  spot  where  his  coffin  was 
placed. 

So  completely  had  the  republicans  succeeded  in  divesting  the  chapel 
of  St.  George  of  every  vestige  of  its  original  appearance,  that  when  the 
survivors  of  that  sad,  silent  funeral  searched,  after  the  Restoration,  for 
the  vault  into  which  the  royal  coffin  had  been  lowered,  there  were  no 
landmarks  to  guide  them.  Dim  reminiscences  alone  remained  that  the 
coffin  had  been  placed  near  one  enormously  large,  and  a  small  one,  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Jane  Seymour.  The  intention 
was  to  bury  the  king  in  the  vault  of  Henry  VI.,  for  which  search  was 
vainly  made.*  The  place  of  interment  of  Charles  I.  remained  a  mystery 
long  after  the  time  when  Pope  wrote  the  celebrated  lines  in  his  Windsor 
Forest — 

"  Make  sacred  Charles's  grave  for  ever  known. 
Obscure  the  spot,  and  un*inscribed  the  stone." 

Many  absurd  tales  regarding  the  disposal  of  the  corpse  of  Charles  I. 
were  circulated  among  the  enemies  of  monarchy  in  the  course  of  the  last 
century.  These  were  all  set  at  rest  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  the 
vault  containing  his  remains,  and  those  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Jane  Sey- 
mour, which  were  equally  forgotten.  King  George  IV.,  on  the  evening 
of  the  funeral  of  his  aunt,  the  duchess  of  Brunswick,  1813,  went, 
attended  by  Sir  Henry  Halford  and  several  noblemen,  and  assisted  per- 
sonally at  the  opening  of  Charles  I.*s  coffin,  when  the  corpse  was  satis- 
factorily recognised.* 

The  mourning  people  of  Charles  I.  wrote  many  elegies  on  the  deep 

tragedy  of  his  death,  which  was  perpetrated  before  their  eyes  and  in  their 

despite.    The  following  lines  preserve  some  forgotten  historical  traits.* 

They  were  evidently  written  at  the  moment,  and  are  valuable,  because 

they  identify  the  tradition  that  the  wife  of  Cromwell,  a  good  and  virtuous 

matron,  shared  in  the  general  grief  for  the  murder  of  her  king. 

••  They  made  him  glorious— but  the  way 
They  marked  him  out  was  Golgotha. 
The  tears  of  our  new  Pilate's  wife  * 
Could  not  avail  to  save  his  life ; 
They  were  outbalanced  with  the  ciy 
And  clamour  of  a — '  Crucify !' 
Those  sons  of  dragons  that  did  sit 
At  Westminster  contrived  it ; 
And  the  vile  purchased  crew  will  have 
Their  sovereign  hurried  to  the  grave, 
I  '  Him  they  delivered  to  the  hands 

Of  those  accursed  bloody  bands ; 
To  make  the  parallel  complete, 
He  suffered,  too,  without  the  gate.^ 


1  ClarendonlB  life,  and  Herbert's  Memoirs.  *  This  alludes  to  Mrs.  Oliver  Cromwell, 

a  Narrative,  by  Sir  Henry  Halford.  «  Holbehi's  gate  at  Whitehall,  which  stood 

*  4001,  MS.— Sir  Thomas  Phillipps'  colleo-  Just  below  the  Banquetlng-house. 
Uoii. 
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The  king  is  dead !  the  Idngdom'a  hearts  thus  cry. 
Though  the  law  says  the  king  doth  never  die ; 

But  laws  had  died  before  his  blood  was  sjHlt. 

•  •  •  *  • 

Therefore,  as  he  was  ready  to  lay  down 
His  mortal  for  a  true  immortal  crown. 
This,  his  own  epitaph,  he  left  behind. 
Which  men  and  angels  to  his  glory  sing — 
The  people's  martyr,  and  the  people's  king.' "  '  « 

"  Le  trial,  death,  and  burial  of  Charies  I.  had  taken  place  betore  the 
queen,  besieged  as  she  was  in  Paris,  could  receive  the  least  intelUgence 
of  these  awful  incidents. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Phe  queen  remained  in  ignorance,  not  only  of  the  death  of  her  husband, 
but  of  every  particular  relating  to  his  trial,  until  February  7, 1648-9. 
She  was  beleaguered  in  the  Louvre,  in  double  circles  of  siege  and 
counter-siege.  That  portion  of  the  French  troops  still  loyal  to  Anne 
of  Austria  and  the  young  king,  besieged  the  insurgent  city  of  Paris; 
but  the  Frondeurs,  knowing  that  the  queen  of  England  warmly 
favoured  the  royal  party,  kept  strict  guard  and  watch  round  her 
residence,  in  order  to  prevent  any  communication  between  her  and  the 
court  of  St.  Germains.  Thus  was  all  intelligence  cut  off,  since  it  was 
not  without  the  greatest  personal  risk  that  any  agent  of  queen  Henrietta 
oould  pass  both  circ.es.  Nevertheless,  despite  of  siege  and  counter- 
siege,  rumour  had  carried  the  portentous  tidings  to  the  Louvre,  and  it 
was  whispered,  only  too  truly,  in  the  queen's  household;  but  the 
agonized  hope  to  which  Henrietta  still  clung  prevented  any  one  from 
mentioning  to  her  the  dreadful  report,  which  had  not  yet  received 
official  confirmation.  No  person  in  her  household  dared  plunge  her  into 
the  despair  they  dreaded,  without  being  sure  that  the  fact  was  past 
dispute.  Lord  Jermyn,  however,  thought  he  could  prepare  her  for  the 
worst,  by  inventing  a  rumour  that  the  king  had  been  tried,  condemned, 
and  even  led  to  execution ;  but  that  his  subjects  had  risen  en  masse,  torn 
him  from  the  scaffold,  and  preserved  his  life.  Unfortunately  this  tale 
raised  no  alarm,  but  rather  increased  false  hopes  in  the  sanguine 
mind  of  the  queen.  "  She  knew,"  she  said,  "  how  dearly  the  king  was 
beloved  by  many,  who  were  ready  still  to  sacrifice  life  and  fortune  in 
his  service ;  and  she  was  sure,  now  the  crisis  had  come,  that  the  great 
body  of  his  subjects,  to  whom  he  was  really  dear,  would  be  roused  intc 

1  Ck)ntcmporary  Elegy  on  Charles  L-^Collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  bart 
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activity  by  the  craelty  of  his  persecutors,  and  that  all  for  the  future 
would  go  well."  * 

While  this  terrible  suspense  continued,  James  duke  of  York  suddenly 
made  his  appearance  at  the  Louvre.  "  He  came  in  while  the  queen  was 
at  dinner,**  says  father  Cyprian,  "  knelt  down,  and  asked  his  mothci^s 
blessing ;  for  such  is  always  the  custom  of  English  children,  when  they 
have  been  absent  for  any  time  from  their  parents.**  The  queen  received 
him  with  transports  of  joy :  she  had  some  time  previously  written  to 
him  to  expedite  his  arrival,  but  the  tumultuous  state  of  Paris  had  pre- 
vented his  journey.^  He  was  guided  to  the  arms  of  the  queen,  bis 
mother,  by  Sir  John  Denham,  the  cavalier  poet.*  Greatly  ^[hilarated 
by  the  arrival  of  her  favourite  son,  the  queen  rose  on  the  morning  of 
February  y,  with  the  determination  that  a  fresh  effort  should  be  made 
to  obtain  tidings  of  her  husband.  She  entreated  a  brave  and  fiedthful 
gentleman  of  her  household  to  proceed  to  St.  Gkrmains,  to  ascertain 
what  news  the  queen-regent  had  lately  received  from  London.  The 
messenger  accordingly  undertook  the  dangerous  service  of  passing  and 
re-passing  both  circles  of  besiegers,  and  set  off  for  St.  Grermain-en-Laye, 
where  the  court  of  France  was  tiien  resident.  Those  who  knew  the 
dreadful  secret  anticipated  the  agonizing  scene  that  would  ensue,  if  the 
messenger  ever  succeeded  in  making  his  way  back;  and  when  p^re 
Gamache  had  said  grace  after  dinner,  lord  Jermyn  entreated  him  not 
to  retire,  but  to  stay  to  offer  the  royal  widow  all  the  consolation 
she  could  derive  from  the  ministers  of  her  religion.  Oh!  the  dull 
anguish  of  those  hours  of  suspense,  when  the  shadow  of  the  fatal  event 
was  casting  its  gloom  over  part  of  the  assembly,  and  the  heart  of  her 
most  concerned  in  the  approaching  tidings  was  still  agitated  by  the 
**  sharp  pangs  of  hope  !** 

The  actual  truth  had  been  communicated  to  the  pere  Gkmache,  who 
thus  had  nothing  to  distract  his  observation  from  the  effect  of  the 
authentic  tidings  on  the  mind  of  the  hapless  queen.  '*  At  this  grievous 
intelligence,**  says  he,*  **  I  felt  my  whole  frame  shudder,  and  was  forced 
to  turn  aside  from  the  royal  circle,  where  conversation  went  on  for  an 
hour  on  divers  matters,  without  any  subject  being  started  which  had 
the  effect  of  diverting  the  mind  of  the  queen  from  the  dire  inquietude 
under  which  it  was  secretly  oppressed.  At  last  she  complained  piteously 

1  Madame  de  Motteville.  This  incident  *  M^oiresparle  Pere  Cyprian  deOamage, 
forms  a  most  yaloable  introdnction  to  the  on  Gamache,  Iredicaieur  Capncin  et  Mission- 
grand  scene  of  the  queen's  reception  of  the  naire  en  Angleterre.  As  in  the  oonrse  of 
&tal  truth,  which  we  herewith  trandate  from  this  autograph  history  the  p&re  writes  his 
the  original  inedited  MS.  of  pdre  Gamache,  name  both  Gomage  and  Gaman^  we  imagine 
now  before  us.  It  mnst  be  remembered,  that  that  he  adopted  the  former  name  during 
both  madame  de  Motteville  and  the  p^re  what  he  called  his  mission  in  England,  and 
Vhmache  were  eye-witnesses  and  intimates  that  Gimyache  was  his  family  or  French 
IT  the  distressed  queen.  name ;    but    that   It    was  Anglicised   intu 

2  Memulrs  of  James  11^  written  by  hhn-     G&mage,  because  the  English  Catholic  priests 
\l.  excited  mitcb  less  hatred  in  England  than 

«  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Po^te.  those  who  bore  foreign  namea 
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of  the  tardiness  of  her  messenger,  and  said  Hhat  he  onght  to  have 
returned  before  with  his  tidings.'  Then  lord  Jermyn  spoke:  'The 
gentleman  despatched  on  this  errand,  he  said,  'is  known  to  be  so 
£Edthfal,  and  so  prompt  in  executing  all  yonr  majesty's  commands,  that, 
if  he  had  anght  but  very  disastrous  tidings,  he  would  have  been  in  your 
presence  ere  tMs.' — *  Whatever  they  may  be,'  replied  the  queen,  *  I  see 
that  yon  know  them  full  welL'  '  I  do  indeed  know  somewhat^'  replied 
lord  Jermyn.  Then  the  queen,  dreadfully  alarmed,  entreated  him  to 
speak  less  darkly^,  and,  after  many  circumvolutions  and  ambiguous 
words,  he  at  length  explained  the  horrid  truth  to  her,  who  never  ex- 
pected any  such  intelligence."  ^ 

Oh,  the  cruel  kindness  of  those  who  undertake  to  break  calamitous 
tidings  by  d^rees  1  And  yet  sudden  death  has  been  known  to  follow 
such  a  tale  too  bluntly  told,  and  indeed  the  communication,  as  it  was, 
almost  stopped  the  springs  of  life,  when  the  widowed  queen  at  length 
was  brought  to  comprehend  her  loss.  '*She  stood,"  observes  p^re 
Glunache,  ''motionless  as  a  statue,  without  words  and  without  tears. 
A  great  philosopher  has  said  that  ordinary  griefs  allow  the  heart  to  sigh, 
and  the  lips  to  murmur ;  but  that  extraordinary  afflictions,  terrible  and 
fatal^  cast  the  soul  into  stupor,  and  by  locking  up  the  senses,  make  the 
tongue  mute,  and  the  eyes  tearless."  If  the  good  father  had  been,  like 
Charles  I.  himself,  a  reader  of  Shakespeare,  he  would  have  described  the 
state  into  which  the  royal  widow  was  plunged,  by  that  exquisite  quota- 
tion:— 

**  The  grief  that  cannot  speak, 
Whispers  the  o'er-ihiiight  heart,  and  bids  it  break* 

**  To  all  our  exhortations  and  arguments,"  continues  the  pire,  "  our 

queen  was  deaf  and  insensible.    At  last,  awed  by  her  appalling  grief,  we 

ceased  talking,  and  stood  round  her  in  perturbed  silence,  some  sighing^ 

some  weeping — all  with  mournful  and  sympathizing  looks  bent  on  her 

immoveable  countenance.    So  we  continued  till  nightfeU,  when  the 

duchess  of  VendSme,^  whom  our  queen  tenderly  loved,  came  to  see  her. 

Weeping,  she  took  the  hand  of  the  royal  widow,  and  tenderly  kissed  it ; 

and  at  last  succeeded  in  awakening  her  from  the  stupor  of  grief  into 

which  she  had  been  plunged  since  she  had  comprehended  the  dreadful 

death  of  her  husband.     She  was  able  to  sigh  and  weep,  and  soon 

expressed  a  desire  of  withdrawing  from  the  world  to  indulge  in  the 

profound  sorrow  she  suffered.    Her  little  daughter  was  with  her,  from 

whom  her  maternal  love  found  it  hard  to  separate ;  yet  she  longed  to 

hide  herself  in  some  humble  abode,  where  she  might  weep  at  will.    At 

last  she  resolved  to  depart,  with  a  few  of  her  ladies,  for  the  convent  of 

the  Carmelites,  fauxbourg  St.  Jacques,'  in  Paris." 

>  1C3.  Okmache,  section  92.  Venddme,  eldest  son  of  Hemy  IV.  and  the 

*  Fran^oise  de  Lorraine,  her  sister-in-law,     fair  Gabriell^. 
wife   to    her  half-brother  Caesar  duke   of       *  MS.  of  Pere  G&mache,  section  93. 
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Before  Henrietta  went  to  the  convent,  her  friend  madame  de  Motte- 
ville  obtained  leave  to  see  her ;  it  was  the  day  after  she  had  learned  the 
tatal  tidings.  Madame  de  Motteville's  friends  had  made  interest  with 
the  Frondeurs,  to  permit  her  departure  from  Pans  to  join  her  royal 
mistress,  the  queen-regent  of  France.  She  was  anxious  to  know  if  the 
afflicted  queen  of  England  had  any  message  to  send  to  her  royal  rela- 
tives, "  I  was,"  she  says,  "  admitted  to  her  bedside,  where  I  fell  on 
my  hmees,  and  she  gave  me  her  hand,  amidst  a  thousand  sobs,  which 
often  choked  her  speech.  She  commanded  me  to  tell  my  queen  the 
state  in  which  I  found  her ;  *  that  king  Charles,  her  lord,  whose  death 
had  made  her  the  most  afflicted  woman  on  the  wide  earth,  had  been  lost 
hecause  none  of  those  in  whom  he  trusted  had  told  him  the  truth ;  and 
..at  a  people,  when  irritated,  was  like  an  infuriated  beast  whose  rage 
lothing  can  moderate,  as  the  king,  her  lord,  had  just  proved ;  and  that 
he  prayed  God  that  the  queen-regent  might  be  more  fortunate  in 
France,  than  she  and  king  Charles  had  been  in  England.  But,  above 
all,  she  counselled  her  to  hear  the  truth,  and  to  labour  to  discover  it ; 
kOr  she  believed  that  the  greatest  evil  that  could  befall  sovereigns  was,  to 
rest  in  ignorance  of  the  truth,  which  ignorance  reverses  thrones  and 
destroys  empires.  That  if  I  was  really  faithful  to  my  queen  [Anne  of 
Austria],  I  should  tell  her  these  things,  and  speak  to  her  clearly  on  the 
state  of  her  affairs ;  and  she  finished  with  an  affectionate  remembrance 
I  was  to  make  to  my  queen  in  her  name.'  Then  the  afflicted  queen 
gave  me  some  orders  relative  to  the  interests  of  the  young  king,  her 
son  (become  Charles  II.  through  the  lamentable  death  of  his  father).  She 
entreated  that  he  might  be  recognised  as  such  by  the  king  and  queen 
of  France,  and  that  her  second  son,  James  duke  of  York,  might  i-eceive 
the  same  maintenance  as  the  king  his  brother  had  done  previously.  As 
she  reiterated  these  requests  she  wrung  my  hand,  and  said  to  me,  with 
a  burst  of  grief  and  tenderness,  *  I  have  lost  a  king,  a  husband,  and  a 
friend,  whose  loss  I  can  never  sufficiently  mourn,  and  this  separation 
must  render  the  rest  of  my  life  perpetual  torture.'  I  avow  that  the 
tears  and  words  of  this  afflicted  queen  touched  me  deeply.  Besides  the 
sympathy  I  felt  in  her  grie^  I  was  astonished  at  the  words  she  com- 
manded me  to  repeat  to  my  queen,  and  the  calamities  she  seemed  to 
foresee  for  us ;  nor  did  I  ever  forget  the  discourse  of  this  princess,  who, 
enlightened  by  adversity,  seemed  to  presage  for  us  such  disasters. 
Heaven  averted  them  from  us,  but  we  merited  them  all  from  the  justice 
of  God." » 

Thus  does  madame  de  Motteville  clearly  indicate  that  this  warning 
message,  which  was  duly  repeated  by  her,  from  the  mourning  queen 
of  England  in  the  depth  of  her  misery  to  the  queen-regent  of  France, 
had  the  effect  of  delaying  that   awful   revolution  which,  in  these 

^  Madame  de  MotteviUa 
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latter  days,  ravaged  France.  "  Often  difl  queen  Henrietta  say  to 
me,  that  she.  was  astonished  how  she  ever  could  survive  the  loss  of 
Charles,  when  she  so  well  knew  that  life  could  contain,  after  this 
calamity,  nothing  but  bitterness  for  her.  *  I  have  lost  a  crown,'  she 
would  say,  *but  that  I  had  long  before  ceased  to  regret — it  is  the 
husband  for  whom  I  grieve  ;  good,  just,  wise,  virtuous  as  he  was,  most 
worthy  of  my  love  and  that  of  his  subjects,  the  future  must  be  for  me 
but  a  continual  succession  of  misery  and  afflictions  1'" ^  It  had  been 
well  if  those  historians,  who  choose  to  repeat  the  malignant  words  of 
mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  asserting  that  her  aunt  was  indifferent  to 
the  fate  of  her  husband,  had  read  the  testimony  of  madame  de  Motteville, 
ft  personal  witness  of  her  conduct.  *'  Queen  Henrietta,"  contmues  her 
friend,'  ''bad  enlightened  and  noble  sentiments;  in  consequence,  she 
keenly  felt  all  that  she  had  lost,  and  all  she  owed  to  the  memory  of  a 
king  and  husband  who  had  so  tenderly  loved  her,  who  had  given  her 
his  entire  confidence,  and  had  always  considered  her  above  all  persons. 
He  had  shared  with  her  his  grandeur  and  prosperity, '  and  it  was  but 
just,'  as  she  said, '  that  she  should  take  her  part  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
adversity,  and  sorrow  for  him  as  if  his  death  had  taken  place  eabh  day 
that  she  lived,  to  the  last  hour  of  her  life.'  She  wore  perpetual  widow's 
mourning  for  him  in  her  heart  and  on  her  person ;  and  she  sumamed 
herself  la  Heine  mcdheuretiseJ* 

In  the  correspondence  of  the  marquis  of  Ormonde  and  Sir  Edward 
Nicholas,  the  queen's  deep  and  lasting  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband 
is  dwelt  on  quite  as  earnestly  as  by  her  French  friends,  p^re  Gkmache 
and  madame  de  Motteville.  Fears  for  her  life  and  reason  are  seriously 
expressed  by  the  English  loyalists,  and  notwithstanding  their  occasional 
discontent,  they  all  Entertained  the  most  lively  dread  of  losing  her  assist- 
ance in  France,  where  reports  were  rife  that  she  meant  to  bury  her 
agonizing  grief  for  Charles  in  her  Carmelite  convent.'  The  retirement, 
however,  of  Henrietta  was  only  temporary.  Pfere  Gkmache  thus  men- 
tions it.  **  The  royal  widow  left  the  Louvre,  amidst  the  tears  and  sobs 
of  her  attendants,  for  her  temporary  retirement  with  the  Carmelite  nuns, 
£ftuxboarg  St.  Jacques.  Her  last  words  were  to  commend  her  littie 
daughter,  the  princess  Henrietta,  to  her  affectionate  governess  the 
countess  of  Morton,  charging  her  to  take  care  of  her  manners  and  con- 
duct, while  to  me  [p^re  Gkmache]  she  left  the  instruction  of  the  royal 
infent.*  Directly  queen  Henrietta  entered  into  the  convent  she  gave 
herself  up  to  prayer,  to  mortification,  and  a  course  of  meditation  on  tho 
inscrutability  of  the  decrees  of  Gt)d,  the  inconstancy  and  fragility  of 
human  life,  and  of  the  riches,  grandeur,  and  honours  of  this  world.  Too 
soon  was  she  roused  from  the  holy  calm  which  such  salutary  exercises 

>  Madame  de  Motteville.  >  Ibid.  >  Garte'i  Papen. 

*  MS.  P^rc  Oamache,  section  93. 
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give  to  sorrow,  llie  affairs  of  the  king,  her  son,  and  of  her  own  family 
aod  household,  being  in  so  bad  a  state  that  they  demanded  hor  utmost 
care,  her  wisest  counsel,  and  even  active  exertions,  I  was  obliged  to  seek 
her,  to  urge  her  to  leave  her  peaceful  retirement  with  the  nuns,  ami 
rctuhi  to  the  Louvre.  At  that  time  her  sou,  Charles  II.,  was  at  the 
Hague,  where  he  was  recognised  as  king  by  the  states  of  Holland.  It 
'  was  the  wish  of  the  young  king  to  remain  there,  but  the  strong  military 
despotism  of  Cromwell  was  too  for^pidable  to  the  states  of  Holland  to 
suffer  it.  The  queen  wrote  to  her  son  to  come  to  her ;  he  arrived  :n  the 
summer  of  1649.  The  mother  and  son  had  their  first  interview  at 
St.  Germains,  and  afterwards  she  returned  with  him  to  her  abode  at 
the  Louvre.'*  Two  of  the  royal  children  remained  prisoners  in  Eng* 
land ;  one  of  these  was  the  hapless  princess  Elizabeth,  the  other  the 
little  duke  of  Gloucester.  They  were,  for  a  few  months,  consigned 
to  the  care  of  their  mother's  former  favourite,  the  treacherous  lady 
Carlisle,  who,  for  none  of  her  good  deeds,  had  been  favoured  by  parlia- 
ment VTith  a  grant  of  3,000Z.  per  annum  for  their  maintenance,  but 
with  a  strict  charge  that  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  all  princely 
distinction. 

It  was  well  known  that  Gaston  duke  of  Orleans  secretly  favoured  the 
Fronde,  and  maintained  a  species  of  fioctious  neutrality  between  the 
queen-regent  and  the  Parisians ;  he  chose  to  be  the  arbiter  between  the 
people  and  the  court.  Gaston  affirmed  that  his  sister,  queen  Henrietta, 
took  the  part  of  the  queen-regent  against  the  Fronde.  He  strove  to  rid 
himself  of  her  embarrassing  presence  in  Paris,  where  she  unwove  the 
meshes  his  shallow  ambition  was  spinning.  He  was,  however,  a 
character  whose  affections  a^ays  ran  counter  to  his  policy:  he  was 
angry  with  Henrietta,  but  finally  was  reconciled  to  her.  She  told  him 
"  that  both  loyalty  and  gratitude  obliged  her  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  court,  but  that  her  advice  .to  the  queen-regent  was  pacific  in  regard 
to  the  people  :**  the  evidence  of  madame  de  Motteville  shows  that  such 
was  truly  the  case.  One  day,  soon  after  the  triumphant  return  of 
mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  from  Orleans,  where  she  had  really  done 
much  good  by  her  intrepid  decision  in  a  moment  of  great  popular 
excitement,  queen  Hennetta  addressed  these  remarkable  words  to  her : 
**  I  am  not  astonished  that  you  saved  Orleans  from  the  hands  of  its 
enemies,  for  the  Pucelle  had,  in  the  old  times,  set  you  that  example ; 
and  like  the  Pucelle  of  Orleans,  you  began  the  matter  by  chasing  the 
English,  for  before  you  went  hither,  my  son  was  chasse  by  you.'*  * — "  I 
paid  my  duty  to  her  as  my  aunt,*'  adds  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier ; 
"but  I  was  forced  to  be  less  frequent  in  my  visits  to  her,  for  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  dispute  perpetually  with  persons  that  one  ought  to 
reBpect" 

1  M^moircs  de  Moptpeiusi^ 
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Although  Cond^  and  the  heads  of  the  Fronde  held  Henrietta  in  great 
estimation,  the  rabble  of  the  Frondenrs  pursued  her  vfitn.  insults  when- 
ever she  appeared  beyond  the  gates  of  the  Louvre,  At  last  she  would 
go  out  no  OQore,  but  remained  in  a  state  of  siege,  suffering  a  thousand 
privations  with  patience  which  silenced  all  murmurs  among  her  house- 
hold, who  often  observed,  "  that  whilst  their  queen  seemed  satisfied, 
they  ought  not  to  complain."  While  Henrietta  found  herself  useful  to 
the  royalists,  she  would  not  quit  her  sojourn  at  the  Louvre,  though, 
ahrmed  for  her  safety,  the  queen-regent  perpetually  entreated  her  to 
come  to  St.  Germains,  and  share  what  they  had  there.*  Once  or  twice 
Henrietta  went  to  St.  Germains,  to  visit  the  queen-regent  and  the  young 
king :  she  was,  however,  glad  to  take  the  escort  of  her  fantastic  niece, 
mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  at  that  time  heroine  of  th$  Fronde,  who 
conducted  her  to  the  gate  of  the  chftteau  of  St.  Germains.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  makes  a  great  merit  of 
reconciling  her  father,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  queen  Henrietta,  who, 
nevertheless,  found  it  was  impossible  to  remain  longer  at  the  Louvre, 
and  retired  finally  to  St.  Germains.  Her  journey  was  dangerous ;  the 
people  menaced  her  as  she  went  through  Paris,  and  her  creditors 
threatened  to  arrest  her  coach.^  This  scene,  which  was  perhaps  more 
trying  to  the  generous  spirit  of  Henrietta  than  all  her  other  misfortunes, 
occasioned  much  malignant  exultation  to  the  roundhead  newspapers. 
From  the  superabundance  of  spite  in  the  republican  party  is  to  be 
learned  the  fact,  that  the  young  king,  in  his  deep  mourning  for  his 
murdered  sire,  rode  by  the  side  of  his  widowed  mother's  coach,  with  his 
hand  on  the  door,  tenderly  guarding  her  person  in  the  alarming  transit. 
The  enemies  of  the  royal  exiles  seemed  to  think  that  the  reproach  of 
poverty  would  make  all  the  world  view  a  circumstance  so  deeply  interest- 
ing with  the  scorn  they  did  themselves.' 

The  royal  children  of  France  came  down  to  Chatou  with  the  queen- 
regent,  to  welcome  the  unfortunate  Henrietta  and  her  son  after  their 
perilous  and  miserable  journey,*  and  conducted  her  to  her  apartments  in 
the  old  chateau  of  St.  Germains.  The  melancholy  ch&teau,  desolate  and 
degraded  as  it  is  at  present,  has  survived  the  gay  sunny  palace  of  more 
recent  date,  built  on  the  terrace  above  the  Seine  by  Henri  Quatre,  and 
looking  out  over  the  pleasant  land  of  France.  Anne  of  Austria  could  not 
live  in  the  grim  old  castle,  because  it  affected  her  health  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
stone  trench  surrounding  it,  which  was  at  that  time  full  of  water,  must 
have  been  injurious  to  queen  Henrietta,  who  often  suffered  from  pulmo- 
nary maladies.  Her  sojourn  at  St.  Germains  proved,  however,  but 
temporary.  The  fury  of  the  civil  war  abated,  her  mediation  became  so 
needful  with  her  friend  the  Great  Cond^,.  that  she  in  the  summer 

*  Vie  de  Heniiette  de  Franoe. — Bossnet.  >  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier's  Memoira. 

'  Ftvelyn's  Journal,  and  Mercurios  Politicus.    <  Ibid. 
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Tetiiraed  to  PariR,  and  was  there  Angust  18,  1649,  when  Anne  of 
A  ustria,  and  her  young  son,  Louis  XIY.,  made  their  grand  entry  into 
the  metropolis.*  After  giving  an  audience  of  forgiveness  to  the  prin- 
cipal Frondeurs,  they  paid  a  state-visit  of  condolence  to  queen  Henrietta 
on  the  death  of  her  hushand.  These  royal  relatives,  when  they  met 
previously  at  St.  Germains,  had  found  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
melancholy  subject,  therefore  nothing  was  mentioned  likely  to  agonize 
the  feeHngs  of  the  royal  widow.  "The  young  king  of  England," 
observes  madame  de  Motteville,  ''was  there  in  his  deep  mourning 
for  his  father :  it  was  his  first  formal  state  recognition  at  the  court  of 
France."  Early  in  September  this  prince  determined  to  set  out  for  the 
isle  of  Jersey,  which  still,  with  its  sister  islands,  acknowledged  its 
allegiance  to  the  royal  house  of  Stuart  From  thence  he  resolved  to 
pass  to  Scotland  or  Ireland.  The  queen  was  greatly  averse  to  this 
scheme,  and  reproached  her  son  and  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  with  neglect  of 
her  advice.  At  that  time  her  differences  had  not  arisen  to  any  great 
height  with  Hyde :  she  expressed  her  esteem  for  his  great  integrity 
and  devoted  love  to  her  late  husband,  and  said,  '*  she  wished  he  would 
always  be  near  the  young  king,  because  he  would,  she  knew,  deal 
plainly  and  honestly  with  him,  and  advise  him  to  live  virtuously." 
It  was  agreed  by  Charles  II.'s  privy  council,  that  Hyde  should  de|mrt 
on  an  embassy  to  Spain,  to  supplicate  for  assistance  against  the  English 
regicides.  Queen  Henrietta  expressed  her  regret'  that  the  means  and 
time  of  this  valuable  minister  should  be  thus  wasted.  '*  K  they  would 
listen  to  her  advice,  she  could  tell  them,  beforehand^"  she  said,  **  that 
they  would  find  the  court  of  Spain  cold,  and  unwilling  to  render  any 
assistance."  The  chancellor  owns  he  found,  by  experience,  that  her 
words  came  to  pass. 

The  queen  and  the  chancellor  seldom  agreed,  yet  she  always  rendered 
justice  to  his  uncompromising  sincerity.  One  day,  at  this  juncture^ 
when  talking  of  her  afiairs  among  her  .ladies — a  dangerous  custom 
which  she  never  left  off — her  majesty  expressed  some  resentment 
towards  a  person  who  had  been  influential  in  the  council  of  the  late 
king,  who  always  spoke  the  fiedrest  words  to  her,  and  courteously 
promised  compliance  with  all  her  wishes,  even  suggesting  to  her  to  ask 
of  her  husband  indulgences  she  had  never  thought  of  before ;  yet  she 
found  out,  soon  after,  that  he  was  the  only  man  who  advised  the  king, 
privately,  to  deny  her  the  very  same  favours.  Some  of  the  queen's 
ladies  had  a  great  curiosity  to  know  who  this  double-dealer  was,  but 
the  queen  persisted  in  concealing  his  name.  One  of  the  ladies  present 
said,  "  that  she  hoped  it  was  not  chancellor  Hyde  P — "  No,"  replied 
her  majesty,  "  be  sure  it  is  not  him,  nor  like  him,  for  he  never  uses 
compliments.  I  verily  believe  that  if,  by  my  conduct,  he  deemed  that 
>  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  l€7l.  *  Life  of  Glareudoa 
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I  deserved  the  most  infamous  name,  he  would  not  scruple  to  call  me  by 
it."  *  The  lady  repeated  this  saying  to  the  chancellor,  who  was  much 
pleased  with  the  queen's  opinion  of  him. 

The  young  king,  notwithstanding  all  his  mother's  remonstrances, 
persisted  in  his  intention  of  venturing  into  his  lost  dominions  to  seek 
his  fortune.  She  was  alarmed  ;  the  youth  of  her  son,  and  the  desperate 
state  of  their  party  in  England,  took  from  her  all  hopes  of  success  ;  and 
as  she  found  that  he  would  not  listen  to  her,  she  desired  lord  Jermyn 
to  represent  the  danger  to  him.  The  young  prince  replied,  **It  is  far 
better  for  a  king  to  die  in  such  an  enterprise,  than  to  wear  away  life  in 
shameful  indolence  here.'*  The  high  resolve  and  daring  adventures  so 
frequently  undertaken  by  Charles  II.  before  he  was  twenty,  form 
remarkable  contrasts  to  the  indolence  and  reckless  profligacy  in  which 
his  manly  years  were  wasted.'  Charles  II.  went  to  Jersey  in  Septem- 
ber, 1649,  with  his  brother  James  duke  of  York,  and  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Great  Britain  in  the  loyal  Channel  islands.  Scotland,  offended 
at  Cromwell's  recent  change  of  the  British  kingdoms  into  a  republic, 
sent  deputies  to  negotiate  with  Charles  II.,  who  received  and  conferred 
with  them  at  Jersey ;  and  this  proved  the  commencement  of  his  tem- 
porary recognition  in  Scotland,  1650.  and  the  series  of  wild  and  daring 
adventures  in  which  he  engaged,  till  nis  escape  after  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester. A  large  proportion  of  the  Irish  were  desirous  that  the  attempt 
should  be  made  on  their  shores.'  Queen  Henrietta  did  not  believe  the 
time  ripe  for  movement;  but  she  advised  her "^ son,  if  he  ventured,  to 
bend  his  course  to  Scotland  rather  than  to  Ireland. 

**  They  parted ;  bat  it  lists  not  here  to  tell 
Aaght  of  the  passionate  regrets  that  broke 
From  the  sad  prince,  or  perils  that  befell 

Him  in  his  wanderings,  nor  of  that  famed  oak 
In  the  deep  solitudes  of  Bosoobel."  * 

The  health  of  the  queen  sank  tinder  the  reiterated  trials  which 
marked  the  preceding  dreadful  year.  She  went  to  the  baths  of  Bourbon 
to  mitigate  the  acute  agonies  which  had  again  smitten  her  limbs.  On 
her  way  thither  she  passed  through  Moulins,  the  retreat  of  her  friend  the 
duchess  of  Montmorenci,  whose  calamitous  widowhood  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  her  own.  This  illustrious  lady  was  nearly  related  to  Henrietta's 
mother,  for  she  was  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Orsini.    She  had  dedicated 

1  Ufb  of  Clarendon.  and  poverty  with  careless  nonchalance,  and 

s  The  firiendahlp  of  madame  de  Motteville  snatching  all  the  pleasures  that  were  attain- 

for  the  mother  did  not  blind  her  to  the  faults  able   without  considering  the  degradation 

at  the  son.    She  says,  "  The  greatest  heroes  annexed  to  them.    At  last  it  came  to  pass, 

and  sages  of  antiqui^  did  not  guide  their  that  we  saw  this  prince  give  himself  up  to 

lives  by  grander  principles  of  action  than  this  the  seductions  of  lawless  passion,   and  pass 

Soung  prince  felt  and  expressed  at  his  outset  many  years  in  France  and  elsewliyere  in  the 

1  life ;  but,  unfortunately,  finding  all  his  utmost  sloth." 

struig^les  in  vain,  he  at  last  sank  into  indif-  >  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria. 
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her  youth,  her  heauty,  and  her  life  to  the  memory  of  her  lost  husband, 
the  last  duke  of  Montmorenci.  It  is  well  known  that  cardinal  Kicheliea 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  despotism  on  the  ashes  of  that  hero.  The 
widow  of  Charles  I.  could  trace  the  commencement  of  her  sorrows  to 
the  malign  influence  of  the  same  stony-hearted  politician.  In  the 
spirit  of  sympathy,  the  queen  went  to  the  convent  of  the  Visitation  at 
Moulins,  where,  in  a  ct^amber  hung  with  black,  the  widow  of  Mont- 
morenci  kept  watch  over  the  urn  that  held  the  heart  of  her  murdered 
husband,  although  that  true  heart  had  been  cold  in  death  for  many  a 
long  year.  The  widow  of  Montmorenci  was  as  popular  in  France  for 
her  charity  and  piety,  as  her  husband  had  been  for  his  heroic  qualities.  < 
All  mourners  sought  the  duchess  de  Montmorenci  for  consolation ;  no 
one  needed  it  more  than  the  royal  widow  of  Charles  I.  The  illustrious 
kinswomen  wept  U^ether,  and  received  consolation  from  each  other's 
sympathy.* 

Henrietta  Maria  had  given  over  her  son  for  lost,  after  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Worcester,  Sept.  3, 1651 ;  the  particulars  of  his  return  a?e  thus 
mentioned  by  her  flippant  niece,  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier : — **  All  the 
world  went  to  console  the  queen  of  England ;  but  this  only  augmented  her 
grief,  for  she  knew  not  if  her  son  were  a  prisoner  or  dead.  Her  inquietude 
lasted  not  long ;  she  learned  that  he  was  at  Rouen,  and  would  soon  be  at 
Paris,  upon  which  she  went  to  meet  him.^  On  her  return,  I  thought 
my  personal  inquiries  could  not  be  dispensed  with  ;  I  went  without  my 
hair  having  been  dressed,  for  I  had  a  great  defluxion,  or  influenza.  The 
queen,  when  she  saw  me,  said,  *  that  I  should  find  her  son  very  ridicu- 
lous, since  he  had,  to  save  himself  in  disguise,  cut  his  hair  off,  and  had 
assumed  an  extraordinary  garb.'  At  that  moment  he  entered,  and  I 
really  thought  he  had  a  very  fine  figure,  and  I  saw  great  improvement 
in  his  mien  since  we  last  parted,  although  his  hair  was  short  and  his 
mousta<;hes  long,  which,  indeed,  causes  a  great  alteration  in  the  appear- 
ance of  most  people." 

Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  found,  to  her  astonishment,  that  her 
mute  cousin  Charles  II.  had,  in  his  absence  from  France,  learned  to 
speak  the  French  tongue  with  the  utmost  volubility ;  "  and  while,"  she 
says,  "  we  walked  together  in  the  great  gallery  which  connects  the 
Louvre  with  the  Tuileries,  he  gave  me  the  history  of  all  his  adventures 
and  escapes  in  Scotland  and  England,"  in  which,  to  her  French  ims^na- 
tion,  nothing  was  so  marvellous  **  as  that  the  Scotch  should  fancy  that 
it  was  a  crime  to  play  on  the  fiddle." .  The  morning  after  this  promenade, 
queen  Henrietta  gravely  renewed  with  this  princess  the  subject  of  her 
son's  passion.  She  said  to  her,  "  that  she  had  reproved  Charles,  but 
that  ho  still-  persisted  in  loving  her."    All  this  infinitely  flattered  tht> 

*  Lady  Fanshawe's  Antobioeraphy. 
'  He  landed  at  Fescamp,  near  Havre,  October  22, 1661 
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vanity  of  la  grande  mademoiselle^  but  touched  not  her  heart.  Charlei) 
was  too  cold  a  lover  to  please  her  ;  but  she  coquetted  with  the  anxious 
mother,  and  paraded  her  hopes  of  becoming  shortly  either  empress  of 
Germany  or  queen  of  France.  Many  a  bitter  pang  did  this  heartless 
woman,  by  her  own  account,  give  the  fallen  queen  of  Great  Britain. 
Sometimes  Henrietta  would  observe  to  her,  **  that  her  son,  once  the 
heir  of  the  finest  country  in  the  world,  was  now  considered  too  beggarly 
and  pitiful  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  rich  heiress  of  Dombes  and  Mont- 
pensier  ;"  then  sighing,  the  unfortunate  royal  widow  would  describe  all 
the  wealth,  state,  and  luxury  of  a  queen  of  England.  '1  he  purse-proud 
heiress  owns  "  that  she  deliberated  within  herself  whether  she  should 
make  a  merit  of  accepting  the  young  king  in  his  distress ;  *  but  then  the 
doubt  was,  whether  his  restoration  would  ever  take  place,"  which  doubt 
finally  turned  the  scale  against  the  royal  exile.  The  unfortunate  widow 
of  Charles  1.  found  that  she  had  in  vain  administered  food  to  the  vanity 
of  her  niece,  who  liked  her  son  well  enough  to  be  jealous  of  him,  but  not 
enough  to  make  the  slightest  sacrifice  in  his  behalf. 

The  contest  that  Charles  II.  had  maintained  for  his  hereditary  rights 
from  1649  to  1651,  caused  his  young  sister  and  brother,  who  still 
remained  prisoners  in  England,  to  be  treated  with  additional  harshness 
by  their  roundhead  gaolers.  Reports  arrived  at  the  queen's  court, 
that  Cromwell  talked  of  binding  her  little  son,  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
apprentice  to  a  shoemaker ;  and  that  her  daughter,  **  that  young  bud- 
ding beauty  "  the  princess  Elizabeth,  was  to  be  taught  the  trade  of  a 
button-maker.  ITiere  was  really  some  discussion  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons relative  to  the  maintenance  of  these  royal  orphans,  in  which 
Cromwell  observed  with  his  usual  vulgarity,  that  "  as  to  the  young  boy, 
it  would  be  better  to  bind  him  to  a  good  trade;"  but  the  nearest 
approach  to  their  degradation  was,  that  the  young  prince's  servants  were 
directed  to  address  him  only  as  *'  master  Harry."  At  his  tender  years, 
a  top,  or  even  a  marble  more  or  less,  is  of  more  consequence  than 
a  dukedom.  The  fair  young  princess  Elizabeth  was  unfortunately  of 
an  age  when  the  reverses  of  fortune  are  felt  as  keenly,  nay,  more  so  than 
at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life ;  perhaps  her  death- wound  was  inflicted 
by  the  agony  she  suffered  at  the  touching  interviews  with  her  father. 
Interviews  which  drew  tears  down  Cromwell's  iron  cheeks,  it  may  bt 
supposed,  gave  mortal  pangs  to  the  tender  mind  of  the  young  bereaved 
daughter.    **  The  princess  was,"  says  pere  Gamache,  "  of  a  high  and 

1  The  newspapers  of  the  English  round-  raised  a  regiment  ?  It  is  an  honour  too  great 
heads  allude  to  this  unprosperous  suit  of  for  the  late  nu^esty  of  Scotland.  His  con- 
Charles  to  the  daughter  of  Oaston  duke  of  fidants  have  sat  in  council ;  and  it  is  allowed 
Orleans,  and  exult  sordidly  over  the  fallen  by  his  mother  that,  during  these  tumults  in 
fortunes  of  the  royal  fiunily.  "  The  Scots  IVanc^  it  is  neither  honoarable  nor  expedient 
king  is  still  in  Pajis.  but  now  on  his  remove,  lor  him  to  continue  In  Paris."— July  1 6.  1C62^ 
~«7bat  shall  he  do  then  ?  Trail  a  pike  under  Mercurius  Politlcus. 
the  young  lady  of  (gleans,  who  has  lately 
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courageous  spirit,  and  felt  proud  consciousness  or'  the  grandeur  of  her 
birth  and  descent.  The  anguish  she  endured  at  her  father's  murder  was 
still  further  aggravated  when  she  was  forced  from  the  palace  of  St.  James, 
the  place  of  her  birth,  separated  from  her  faithful  governess  and 
female  attendants,  and  carried  to  Carisbrooke-oastle,  the  scene  of  his 
saddest  imprisonment,  &om  whence  he  was  dragged  to  die.  She  per- 
petually meditated  on  his  bitter  sufferings  and  all  the  disasters  of  her 
royal  house,  till  she  fell  into  a  slow  but  fatal  fever.*  Her  little  brother, 
'•  master  Harry,"  as  he  was  called,  was  her  only  companion.  She 
expired  alone,  at  Carisbrooke-castle,  her  fair  cheek  resting  on  a  Bible 
— the  last  gift  of  her  murdered  father,  and  which  had  been  her  only 
consolation  in  the  last  sad  months  of  her  life.  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne, 
her  father's  faithful  physician,  came  to  prescribe  for  her,  but  too  late  ; 
yet  it  appears  that  she  took  the  remedies  he  recommended,  for  he  has 
made  the  following  obituary  memorial  of  the  death  of  this  princess, 
saying,  "  She  died  on  the  8th  of  September,  1650,  in  her  prison  at 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  of  a  malignant  fever,  which  constantly  increased, 
despite  of  medicine  and  remedies."  ^  The  young  Elizabeth's  melancholy 
death  occurred  in  her  fifteenth  year.  She  was  buried  obscurely  at 
Newport,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1650.  Her  present  majesty  queen 
Victoria  has  generously  raised  a  monument  within  the  last  few  years 
to  the  memory  of  this  sweetest  and  loveliest  of  her  relatives,  the 
Stuart  princess. 

**  The  bereaved  mother  queen  Henrietta,"  resumes  pfere  Cyprian 
Gamache,'  **  did  not  learn  the  sad  death  of  the  young  princess  witiiout 
shedding  abundance  of  tears ;  and  the  grief  of  her  brothers,  the  duke  of 
York  and  the  king,  bore  testimony  to  the  fine  qualities  the  b^utiful 
Elizabeth  possessed.  All  the  royal  family  had,  considering  her  great 
talents  and  charms  of  person,  reckoned  on  her  as  a  means  of  fom)ing 
some  high  alliance,  which  would  better  their  fortunes."  Her  lot  was, 
however,  very  different ;  she  was 

«  Doomed  in  her  opening  flower  of  life  to  know 
All  a  true  Stuart's  h^tage  of  woe/'^ 

The  queen  had,  in  1652,  resided  long  enough  in  France,  for  all  her 
habits  and  feelings  began  strongly  to  return  in  their  original  channel. 
A  certain  degree  of  liberality  and  political  wisdom,  which  the  strong 
pressure  of  calamity  had  forced  into  her  mind,  vanished  after  the  war 
of  the  Fronde  was  pacified.  The  first  step  she  took,  in  utter  opposition 
to  her  duty  as  the  widow  of  Charles  I.  and  queen-mother  of  the  royal 
family,  was  acting  on  her  resolution  of  educating  her  younger  children 
as  Roman  catholics.     With  this  view  she  placed  her  little  daughter 

• 

»  MS.  of  Pere  Gimaehe,  section  106.  «  MS.  of  Pere  Gkmache,  106. 
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Henrietta  under  the  tuition  of  her  capuchin  confessor,  p^re  Cyprian 
Gkmache.  The  sincerity  of  helief,  the  simplicity  of  heart  and  kindness 
of  manner  of  the  old  friar,  must  have  made  him  Btr  more  persuasive  to 
the  queen's  children  and  household,  who  were  of  church  of  England 
principles,  than  his  learning,  his  talents  as  an  author,  or  his  skill  as  a 
controversialist  in  the  subtleties  of  disputation.  The  picture  he  draws  of 
the  royal  child,  who  was  given  up  by  the  queen  entirely  to  his  tutelage, 
is  a  pretty  simple  sketch,  and  most  valuable  to  us  besides,  as  showing 
the  domestic  manners  of  the  banished  court  of  England,  with  which  the 
p^re  Cyprian  brings  us  closely  acquainted.  He  says,  "  the  queen  had, 
during  the  life  of  the  king  her  husband,  employed  every  efifort,  in  her 
letters,  to  obtain  the  permission  of  her  royal  husband  to  bring  up  their 
youngest  child  as  a  Catholic."  And  if  she  had  succeeded,  father  Cyprian 
would  most  certainly  have  had  infinite  pleasure  in  recording  the  circum- 
stance ;  he,  however,  reconciled  the  queen  to  her  open  disobedience  of  her 
husband's  last  injunctions,  by  pointing  out  to  her  that  king  Charles,  with 
many  other  professors  of  church  of  England  principles,  allowed  that  a  good 
person  of  the  Boman  catholic  faith  could  be  saved.  It  is  hard  that  the 
liberality  of  the  Anglican  church  should  be  turned  against  her  cause  by 
controversialists ;  but  this  is  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  instance.  ^  As 
soon,  then,"  cpntinues  pfere  Cyprian,  "  as  the  first  sparks  of  reason 
began  to  light  in  the  mind  of  the  precious  child,  the  queen  honoured  me 
with  the  command  to  instruct  her  ;  and  her  majesty  took  the  trouble  to 
lead  her  herself  into  the  chapel  of  the  Louvre,  where  I  was  teaching  the 
little  ones  of  poor  humble  folk  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  there 
she  gave  a  noble  instance  of  humility,  by  placing  her  royal  daughter 
below  them,  and  charging  her,  all  the  time  I  catechised,  to  listen.  Then 
I  taught  her  in  her  turn,  even  as  the  most  simple  of  my  little  flock,  how 
to  learn  to  seek  Ood,  who  made  us.  The  princess  profited  so  well  by 
these  humble  examples,  that,  as  she  went  out,  she  said  aloud,  <  she 
should  always  come  to  hear  me  teach  those  little  children.' "  * 

Pere  Cyprian  mentions,  "  that  he  continually  pressed  on  her  mind 
that  she  ought  to  consider  herself  eternally  indebted  to  the  troubles 
of  her  royal  family,  for  the  opportunity  of  having  been  brought  up  a 
Catholic."  The  countess  of  Morton,  who  still  continued  governess 
to  the  princess,  was  always  present  when  pere  Cyprian  gave  his  little 
pupil  her  religious  instructions :  this  lady  had  been  brought  up  a 
member  of  the  Anglican  church,  and  still  continued  in  its  principles. 
Father  Cyprian  had  an  extreme  desire  to  convert  her.  One  day 
that  lady  said  to  her  charge,  "  I  believe  father  Cyprian  intends 
his  catechism  as  much  for  me  as  for  your  royal  highness."  This 
casual  remark  did  not  fall  unheeded  on  the  mind  of  the  loving  child, 
who  immediately  confided  it  to  her  tutor;   and  he,  who  0¥ms  that 

1  MS.  of  PvVe  Gkmacbe. 
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lady  Morton  had  accurately  divined  his  intentions,'  was  wonderfully 
encouraged  in  his  hopes.  Soon  after,  the  queen  happened  to  be  present 
at  his  tuition,  when  the  little  princess,  at  the  end,  expressed  a  great 
wish  that  every  one  believed  in  her  religion.  **  Since  you  have  an 
much  zeal,*'  said  the  queen,  **  I  wonder,  my  daughter,  you  do  not 
begin  by  trying  to  convert  your  governess  ?" — "  Madame,"  replied  the 
little  princess,  with  childish  earnestness,  '*  I  am  doing  so  as  much  as  I  can. 
•*  And  how  do  you  set  about  it  ?"  asked  the  queen. — "  Madame,"  replied 
the  princess,  in  her  infantine  innocence,  "  1  begin  by  embracing  my 
governess;  I  clasp  her  round  the  neck ;  I  kiss  her  a  great  many  times, 
and  then  I  say,  Do  be  converted,  madame  Morton ;  be  a  Catholic,  madame 
Morton.  Father  Cyprian  says  you  must  be  a  Catholic  to  be  saved,  and 
you  have  heard  him  as  well  as  me,  madame  Morton.  Be  then  a  Catholic, 
ma  bonne  dame,**  *  Between  the  entreaties  and  caresses  of  this  sweet 
prattler,  whom  she  loved  so  entirely,  and  the  persuasions  of  pere  Cyprian, 
poor  lady  Morton,  who  was  no  great  theologian,  was  almost  coaxed  out  of 
her  religion.  Nevertheless,  her  affections  only  were  engaged,  not  her 
religious  principles,  as  p^re  Cyprian  acknowledges  in  his  manuscript  with 
more  anger  than  he  expresses  in  any  other  passage.' 

The  political  horizon  in  1653  darkened  on  every  side  round  the  house 
of  Stuart.  A  strong  military  despotism  was  established  in  the  British 
islands  by  the  successful  general  who  found  himself  at  the  head  of  veteran 
troops  at  the  time  when  the  people  were  utterly  worn  out  with  the  horrors 
of  anarchical  strife.  Despotism  in  the  hands  of  a  military  man,  suf- 
ficiently cruel  and  cunning,  is  always  the  strongest  of  all  governments ; 
therefore  it  is  not  very  marvellous  that  Crolnwell  was  finally  able  to 
dictate  a  peace  to  Anne  of  Austria.  During  the  course  of  these  long- 
pending  negotiations,  queen  Henrietta  requested  cardinal  Mazarine,  in 
her  name,  to  demand  the  annual  payment  of  her  dower.  Cromwell 
promptly  replied,  that  "  she  had  never  been  recognised  as  queen-consort 
of  Great  Britain  by  the  people,  consequently  she  had  no  right  to  this 
dower."  •  The  usurper  would  have  doubtless  found  some  other  excuse  to 

■  MS.  of  Pere  G^ache.  countess  had  been  outwitted,  but  not  con- 

2  Lady  Morton  bad  promised  the  queen  verted, 
and  her  beloved  charge  that  she  would  pro-         ^  Carte's  Life  of  Ormonde.    This  historian 

fees  their  faith,  but  craved  leave  to  retire  to  seems  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  circum> 

England,  that  she  might  make  an  effort  to  stance;  but  the  recognition  of  the  queezi- 

arrange  her  affairs.    In  London  she  feU  ill  of  consort,  either  at  her  own  or  at  her  husband's 

a  bumingfever,  which  seems  to  have  been  coronation,  was  a  most  important  point  in 

fatal.    '*When   she   was   at   the   poini   of  legalizing  her  claims  on  her  dower,  and  it 

death,  a  Boman  catholic^  lady  of  high  rank,  appears  that  H^rietta  had  carried  her  girlish 

and  her  intimate  fHend,  came  to  her,  and  whims  so  far,  as  to  renounce  the  solemn 

said  aloud,  '  Lady  Morton,  you  say  nothing  recognition  procession  through  the  dty,  as 

of   religion;  are  you   not  a   Catholic?'-—  well  as  the  crowning  and  unction  as  queen. 

'  N'o/  replied  lady  Morton,   'I  am  not,  and  The  coronations  of  the  second  wife  of  Ed  wai-d 

1   never  will   be   one.*     Thus,"  adds  pfere  L,  and  the  last  four  wives  of  Henry  VIII., 

Cyprian,  "  died  this  miserable  lady,  who  pre-  had,  it  is  true,  been  omitted,  but  each  had 

tended  to  dispose  of  divine  grace  according  solemnly  taken  her  place  as  queen  at  tlie  royal 

to  her   pleasure." —  MS.  of   Pere  O&mache,  chapels  on  the  celebration  of  divine  servitt% 

p.    118.      Tbis    passage    shows    that    the  which  Henrietta  had  never  doue. 
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deprive  the  helpless  queen  of  her  maintenance,  if  her  own  act  and  deed, 
in  her  inexperienced  girlhood,  had  not  furnished  him  with  an  injurioiw 
reply.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  Henrietta  refused  to  be  crowned  as 
queen-consort  because  her  religious  bigotry  would  not  permit  her  to 
assist  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  this  refusal,  which 
proved  the  first  step  to  the  misfortunes  of  her  husband,  obtained  for  her, 
in  course  of  time,  this  bitter  insult,  which  struck  at  her  character  as  a 
woman,  at  the  same  time  it  denied  her  rank  as  queen,  and  was  probably 
intended  for  the  illegitimation  of  her  children.  Henrietta  observed, 
with  some  dignity,  to  Mazarine,  "  that  if  she  was  not  considered  by  the 
English  nation  as  the  wife  and  consort  of  their  late  sovereign,  the 
question  was,  what  had  she  been?  And  the  obvious  answer,  that  a 
daughter  of  France  could  have  been  otherwise  than  a  wife  of  the  king 
of  England,  was  more  disgraceful  to  her  country  than  to  herself:  and  if 
the  king  of  France  could  submit  to  such  a  public  stigma  on  his  royal 
family  in  a  treaty,  she  must  rest  satisfied  and  perfectly  content  with  the 
constant  respect  paid  her  as  queen  by  her  husbajid  and  his  loyal 
subjects."^  Although  the  usurper  would  not  pay  queen  Henrietta's 
dower,  he  returned  to  her  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester,  declaring  "  that 
Heniy  Stuart,  third  son  of  the  late  Charles  I.,  had  leave  to  transport 
himself  beyond  seas.'* 

At  the  ratification  of  the  peace,  1553-4,  between  France  and  Cromwell, 
Charles  II.  was  to  be  driven  a  wanderer  from  his  mother's  home  at  the 
Louvre :  before  he  departed,  young  Gloucester  arrived  there.  Queen  Hen- 
rietta acknowledged  the  authority  of  her  eldest  son,  asking,  over  her 
children ;  she  therefore  requested  him  to  leave  Gloucester  with  her,  for  she 
represented  that  "  he  had  been  brought  up  as  a  prisoner  in  England,  with- 
out learning  either  manly  exercises  or  languages  \  that  he  had  seen  nothing 
of  courtly  manners  or  good  company  till  he  came  to  Paris ;  and  that  it 
was  not  right  to  take  him  from  a  city  where  he  haxl  the  best  opportu- 
nity in  the  world  for  acquiring  everything  of  the  kind."  The  queen 
was  very  importunate,  and  the  young  king  acknowledged  that  **  her 
reasons  were  good,  for  he  had  no  funds  to  educate  his  young  brother,  or 
even  to  support  him  according  to  his  quality ;  his  only  objection  was, 
that  he  feared  that  Gloucester  would  be  perverted  in  his  religion."" 
Queen  Henrietta  assured  him  that  she  would  not  suffer  any  such 
attempt  to  1>e  made ;  and  she  added,  "  that  the  queen-regent  of  France, 
as  some  compensation  for  her  discourtesy  in  driving  him  away,  had 
augmented  her  pension  at  the  rate  of  2000f.  per  month,  and  this,"  sho 
said,  "  will  enable  me  to  maintain  Gloucester."  •  King  Oharies,  before  he 
left  Paris,  made  his  mother  reiterate  her  promise  that  his  young  brother 
should  not  be  brought  up  a  Roman  catholic,  and  then  departed,  to 

>  Madame  de  MottevlUe.  voL  ▼.  pp.  250,  251. 

>  Carte's  Life  of  Ormonde.  *  Ibid. 
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wander  over  Europe  wherever  his  evil  fortune  chose  to  lead  him.  He 
settled  his  head-quarters  at  Cologne,  where  a  hospitable  widow  received 
him  into  her  house,  and  lodged  him  for  two  years  gratis.* 

To  the  great  aggravation  of  her  misfortunes,  queen  Henrietta  some 
time  before,  had  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  her  son-in-law,  the 
prince  of  Orange — a  severe  loss  for  her  family,  as  it  threw  the  prepon- 
derance of  power  in  Holland  into  the  hands  of  the  repubhcan  party 
there,  the  sworn  friends  of  CromwelL  The  death  of  Henry  Frederic, 
the  &ther  of  her  son-in-law,  had  occurred  at  a  fatal  time  for  Charles  I., 
and  now  her  daughter's  husband  was  suddenly  earned  off  by  the 
small-pox,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  leaving  his  young  widow 
ready  to  become  a  mother.  She  brought  forth  a  posthumous  son  three 
days  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  This  boy,  the  first  grandchild 
queen  Henrietta  had,  was  afterguards  William  III.,  the  elective-king  of 
Great  Britain.  Whilst  the  prince  of  Orange  lived,  queen  Henrietta  and 
her  children  had  always,  in  all  their  wanderings  and  distresses,  found  a 
hospitable  welcome  at  his  court ;  now  she  saw  her  daughter  left  a  young 
widow  of  nineteen,  the  mother  of  a  fatherless  son,  with  an  inimical  party 
to  contend  against  in  Holland,  which  was  supported  by  all  the  might 
of  Cromwell's  successful  despotism.  How  the  young  princess  of  Orange 
struggled  through  all  the  difficulties  that  environed  her,  and  reared  her 
son  without  seeing  him  wholly  deprived  of  his  father's  inheritance,  is  one 
of  the  marvels  of  'modem  history.  The  princess  of  Orange  was  no  longer 
able  to  receive  her  brothers  openly  at  her  court,  for  the  burgomasters  of 
Holland  were  informed  by  Cromwell  thJit  such  reception  was  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  of  war  against  him.  Charles  II.,  therefore,  established 
his  abode  at  Cologne,  whence  he  frequently  visited  his  sister  as  a  private 
individual. 

A  great  alteration  took  place  in  the  conduct  of  queen  Henrietta  at 
this  disastrous  epoch,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  change  of  her 
confessor.  Father  Phillipps  had  held  that  office  since  the  second  year  of 
her  marriage ;  he  was  a  mild,  unambitious  man,  under  whose  influence 
the  best  points  of  her  character  had  appeared.  Unfortunately  for  the 
peace  of  her  family,  he  died  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year; 
his  place  was  filled  by  abb^  Montague,  a  diplomatic  priest,  who  was 
naturalized  in  France,  and  had  long  been  immersed  in  political  in- 
trigues. It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  Montague  was  brother  to  the  puritan 
lord  Kimbolton,'  who  had  taken  so  active  a  part  in  revolutionizing 
England  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war ;  if  we  may  judge  by 
results,  neither  the  puritan  nor  the  priestly  brother  were  very  ardent 
lovers  of  peace.    The  siune  i-estless  spirit  that  made  the  puritan  dia- 

>  Evelyn's  Works  and  Ocnrespondenoe.  t^^^  was  oonvorted  by  tiie  Jesoits  vrhea 

2  Afterwards  the  earl  of  Manchester.    His     altaehd  to  an  embassy  in  France.— One's 
brother,  the  abbe,  called  lord  Walter  Hon-     Ormonde,  and  Evelyn's  JouniaL 
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turb  the  quiet  of  Charles  I.'s  kingdom,  impelled  the  jesuit-brother  to 
break  the  harmony  that  had  hitherto  subsisted  between  the  imfor* 
tunate  sovereign's  family.  The  first  fruits  of  abb^  Montague's  polemic 
activity  was  that  he  convinced  the  queen-regent  of  France  that  it  was 
injurious  to  the  Catholic  religion  for  the  church  of  England  service  to  be 
celebrated  under  the  roof  of  the  Louvre.  He  likewise  accused  queen 
Henrietta  of  great  sin  because  she  had  established  it  there ;  she  had, 
indeed,  from  her  first  settlement  in  that  palace,  set  apart  one  of  her 
largest  saloons  for  the  purpose,  where  our  church  ritual  was  performed 
wi^  great  reverence  by  Dr.  Cosin,  the  exiled  bishop  of  Durham.  The 
young  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  who  were  both  at  that  time  zealously 
attached  to  the  religion  of  their  father,  attended  its  service  regularly 
when  they  were  in  Paris,  with  those  persons  of  the  queen's  household 
who  belonged  to  the  church  of  England.^ 

Queen  Henrietta  at  first  was  grieved  at  the  intolerance  of  abb^ 
Montague;  she  expressed  to  her  ladies  how  much  the  loss  of  father 
Phillipps  had  embarrassed  her,  and  said,  with  displeaisure,  that  '^  It  was 
abb^  Montague  who  had  induced  her  sister-in-law  to  break  up  her 
establishment  at  the  Louvre,  and  transfer  her  residence  to  mere  apart- 
ments at  the  Palais-Koyal."     This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  English 
exiles,  for  the  queen-regent  then  held  her  own  court  at  the  Palais-Boyal, 
and  queen  Henrietta  lost  the  independence  of  a  separate  dwelling.    The 
queen-regent  at  the  same  time  forbade  her  to  receive  her  son  Charles  II. 
to  visit  her  there,  on  account  of  political  expediency;  and  likewiso 
declared  that  no  religious  worship,  excepting  according  to  the  ritual  oi 
tho  Roman  catholic  church,  should  take  place  within  the  walls  of  her 
palace.    Thus  the  duke  of  Gloucster,  and  other  members  of  the  church 
of  England  in  queen  Henrietta's  family,  were  deprived  of  all  oppor- 
tunities of  worship,  excepting  at  the  chapel  of  Sir  Richard  Browne,*  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  ambassador  from  Charles  I.,  and  still  retained 
the  residence  and  privileges  of  embassy;  among  others,  the  chapel. 
Thither  the  duke  of  Gloucester  went  every  day,  as  he  walked  home 
fix)m  his  riding  and  fencing  academy;'  and  when  the  duke  of  York 
returned   from  his  campaigns,  he  likewise  attended  the  services  of 
the  church  of  England  at  the  same  chapel.    Thus  matters  continued 
for  some  months  after  Charles  II.  had  left  his  young  brother  under  his 
mother's  care.    Her  confessor,  Montague,  viewed  the  daily  attendance 
of  the  Stuart  princes  at  divine  service  very  invidiously ;  however,  he 
formed  his  plans  in  secret,  and  began  to  work  db  queen  Henrietta's 
mind  accordingly.*     It  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  the  influence  of 
abb^  Montague  that  queen  Henrietta  founded  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  at 
^  period  when  scarcely  a  hope  remained  of  the  restoration  of  the  royal 

*  Carte's  Life  of  Ormonde.  ^  Father-in-law  of  the  celebrated  John  £velyzL 

*  Carte's  Life  of  Ormonde.  *  Ibid. 
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family.  After  her  independent  residence  at  the  Louvre  was  brokeu 
up,  queen  Henrietta  yearned  for  some  private  home,  where  she  could 
pass  part  of  her  time  in  perfect  quiet,  without  the  slavery  of  eti- 
quette unavoidable  when  living  in  public  with  the  French  court  As 
such  a  retreat  was  necessary  for  her  health  and  peace  of  mind,  this 
foundation  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  among  her  sins  of  bigotry,  for 
it  vexed  no  person's  conscience,  and  provided  for  a  community  of 
harmless  and  charitable  women,  who  were  at  that  time  struggling  with 
distress^ 

The  nuns  of  Port-Royal  offered  their  house  when  queen  Henrietta 
wished  for  religious  retirement;    but  the  queen  declined  the  offer. 
She  took  under  her  protection  a  very  poor  community  of  the  nuns 
of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Mary,  and  settled  them  in  a  house  which 
Catherine  de  Medicis  had  built  as  a  villa  on  the  bold  eminence  at 
Ghaillot.    Queen  Henrietta  purchased  this  estate  of  the  heirs  of  mare- 
chal  de  Bassompierre,  to  whom  her  ikther  j^iad  granted  it,  but   the 
foundation  was  at  first  beset  with  many  difficulties.    At  last  she 
obtained  for  her  nuns  the  protection  of  the  queen-regent  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  and  the  latter  expedited  the  letters-patent,   under 
the  appellation  of  the  foundation  of  the  queen  of  England.^    Hen- 
rietta chose  for  her  own  apartments  those  which  had  prospect  with-* 
Dut,  and  a  most  noble  view  they  must  have  commanded  over  Paris ; 
"  her  reasons  were/*  she  said,  "  that  she  might  prevent  her  ladies  from 
having  access  to  the  secluded  portions  of  the  convent,  unless  they 
obtained  the  special  leave  of  the  abbess,  lest  they  might  trouble  the  calm 
of  the  votaresses ;  as  for  herself,  she  usually  received  her  visits  in  the 
parlour  of  the  convent,  and  even  came  thither  to  consult  her  physician. 
In  this  convent  was  educated  her  youngest  daughter,  Henrietta.    The 
queen  used  to  tell  the  nuns,  that  on  their  prayers  and  good  example  she 
depended  for  the  conversion  of  the  rest  of  her  family.     On  these  conver- 
sions queen  Henrietta  had  now  entirely  fixed  her  heart :  above  all  things 
.ihe  wished  to  interrupt  the  attendance  of  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester 
it  the  church  of  England  chapel.    Her  chief  counsellor,  abb^  Montague, 
ibout  the  close  of  the  year  1654,  either  discovered,  or  affected  to  discover, 
that  the  duke  of  Gloucester  required  a  course  of  education  which  did  not 
iUow  him  so  much  freedom,  because  he  had  formed  an  imprudent  in- 
timacy at  the  academies  of  exercise  with  some  young  wild  French 
gallants,  who  were  like  to  mislead  his  youth.'    This  was  by  no  means 
an  unlikely  circumstance,  as  he  walked  to  and  from  the  academies  like 
any  other  day-scholar ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  urged  as  an  excuse 

1  Inedited  jMiper  in  the  Secret  Archives  of     effect,  in  the  archives  of  France,  hdtd  df> 
France,  hdtel  de  Soubise,  Paris,  by  fiivour      Soubise. 

7t  M.  auizot  >  Carte's  Life  of  Ormonde. 
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for  sending  Gloucester  to  the  Jesuit's  college,  not  only  to  be/  tamed,  but 
to  be  cut  off  from  all  opportunities  of  attending  worship  at  the  ambassa- 
dor's  chapel.  As  the  idea  of  the  severity  of  the  Jesuits'  plan  of  educ^ 
tion  was  teniae,  even  to  Eoman  catholic  boys,  what  it  was  to  young 
Gloucester  may  be  imagined  I  Contests  ensued  between  the  queen  and 
her  son;  he  pleaded  his  religion,  and  positively  refused  to  enter  the 
walls  of  the  college.  Finding  that  he  was  resolute,  she  compromised  the 
matter,  not  much  to  his  satisfa<;tion,  by  sending  him  to  spend  the  month 
of  November  with  her  confessor  Montague,  who  chose  to  retire  at  the 
season  of  Advent  to  his  benefice,  the  abbey  of  Pontoise.*  At  first  Mr. 
Lovel,  the  yoimg  duke's  tutor,  accompanied  him ;  but  the  queen  made 
aa  excuse  to  send  for  this  gentleman  to  Paris,  and  Gloucester  was  left 
alone  with  Montague  and  his  monks.  Then  the  abb^  confided  to  the 
young  prince  that  it  was  his  mother's  intention  to  educate  him  for  a 
cardinal ;  at  the  same  time  he  strenuously  represented  to  him,  "  that  as 
his  sole  hopes  of  advancement  in  life  must  proceed  from  the  royal  family 
of  France,  who  were  willing  to  adopt  him  as  a  son,  how  much  it  would 
be  to  his  interest  to  embrace  immediately  the  Catholic  religion,  on  various 
points  of  which  he  offered  to  convince  him  instantaneously  by  argument." 
If  young  Gloucester  had  even  been  a  Roman  catholic,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  he  would  have  made  the  most  lively  resistance  to  a  religious  destina* 
tion ;  as  it  was,  he  pleaded  vehemently  his  church  of  England  creed, 
and  the  promise  that  his  royal  mother  had  made  to  the  king,  his  brother, 
not  to  tamper  with  it,  adding,  "  that  it  was  shameful  to  assail  bin)  with 
controversy  in  his  tutor's  absence,  who  could  and  would  answer  it"  * 
At  Gloucester's  earnest  request,  Mr.  Lovel  was  sent  back  to  Pontoise  ; 
the  queen  afterwards  permitted  him  to  bring  his  pupil  to  Paris,  where 
he  again  attended  the  service  of  the  church  of  England,  at  Sir  Bichard 
Browne's  chapel. 

Queen  Henrietta,  a  short  time  after,  had  a  stonny  interview  with 
Gloucester,  and  told  him  **  that  all  abb^  Montague  had  said  to  him  was 
by  her  directions ;"  and,  **  that,  as  to  his  urging  her  promise  to  his 
brother,  the  king,  she  must  observe,  that  she  had  promised  not  to  force  him 
into  her  belief,  but  she  had  not  said  that  she  would  not  show  him  the 
right  way  to  heaven.  She  had,  besides,  a  right  to  represent  to  him  how 
very  desperate  his  worldly  fortunes  were  as  a  Protestant  in  France;  but 
if  he  would  embrace  the  Catholic  faith,  and  accept  a  cardinal's  hat,  she 
could  promise  him  unbounded  wealth  in  French  benefices."  It  was 
scandalous  of  the  queen  thus  to  tempt  her  young  son,  who,  in  return,  as 
she  equivocated  with  her  promise  made  to  his  king  and  brother,  solemnly 
pleaded  to  her  the  promise  that  his  murdered  father  had  exacted  from 
bim  in  their  last  interview,  never  to  renounce  the  faith  of  the  church  of 
England,  which,  infant  as  he  then  was,  he  distinctly  remembered." 
1  Carte's  Life  of  Ormonde.  <  HM.  '  Ibid.  voL  ii.  p.  166« 
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HeDrietta  hardened  her  heart  against  this  tender  appeal,  and  soon  after 
removed  her  son's  faithful  tutor,  Mr,  Lovel.  She  bade  Gloucester 
**  prepare  to  go  to  the  Jesuits*  college,  under  penalty  of  her  malediction 
and  utter  renunciation  ;*'  but  before  the  day  that  the  queen  appointed 
to  remove  him  to  an  abode  which  he  deemed  a  prison,  she  received  a  letter 
of  remonstrance,  which  came  from  Charles  IT.,  then  at  Cologne,  reminding 
-her  of  her  promise,  and  forbidding  her  "  to  enclose  his  subject  said  brothei 
in  the  Jesuits'  college.'*  *  The  king  likewise  wrote  to  his  exiled  subjects 
in  Paris,  to  do  all  their  poverty  could  permit  to  aid  his  brother,  if  thi 
queen  proceeded  to  extremities.  Queen  Henrietta  testified  the  utmost 
anger  when  she  read  the  letter  from  the  king,  and  found  by  it  that 
Gloucester  had  appealed  against  her  authority.  The  young  king's 
opinion  of  these  proceedings  is  freely  expressed  in  the  following  letter  to 
his  brother,  in  which  the  tenor  of  the  comphint  that  Gloucester  wrote 
to  him,  and  the  letter  that  queen  Henrietta  received  from  him,  may  be 
ascertamed,  though  neither  are  forthcoming  :— 

ChABLBS  II.   TO  THE  DUKE  OF   GlOUOBSTEE.* 

"  Deae  Brother,  "  Cologne,  Nov.  10,  1654. 

**  I  have  received  yours  without  a  date,  in  which  you  tell  me  that  Mr. 
Montague,  the  abbot  of  Pontoise,  has  endeavoured  to  pervert  you  from 
your  religion.  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  remember  very  well  the  com- 
mands I  left  with  you  at  my  going  away  conceming  that  point.  I  am 
confident  you  will  observe  them  ;  yet  your  letters  that  come  from  Paris 
say,  that  it  is  the  queen's  purpose  to  do  all  she  can  to  change  your 
religion,  in  which,  if  you  do  hearken  to  her,  or  to  anybody  else  in  that 
matter,  you  must  never  think  to  see  England  or  me  again ;  and  whatso- 
ever mischief  shall  fall  on  me  or  my  afiairs  from  this  time,  I  must  lay 
all  upon  you,  as  being  the  only  cause  of  it  Therefore,  consider  well 
what  it  is  to  be,  not  only  the  cause  of  ruining  a  brother  who  loves  you 
so  well,  but  also  of  your  king  and  country.  Do  not  let  them  persuade 
you,  either  by  force  or  fair  promises ;  the  first  they  never  dare  nor  wiU 
use,  and  for  the  second,  as  soon  as  they  have  perverted  you,  they  will 
have  their  end,  and  then  they  will  care  no  more  for  you. 

"  I  am  also  informed,  there  is  a  purpose  to  put  you  into  the  Jesuits* 
college,  which  I  command  you,  on  the  same  grounds,  never  to  consent 
unto ;  and  whensoever  anybody  goes  to  dispute  with  you  in  religion,  do 
not  answer  them  at  all ;  for,  though  you  have  reason  on  your  side,  yet 
they,  being  prepared,  will  have  the  advantage  of  anybody  that  is  not 
upon  the  same  familiarity  with  argument  as  they  are.  If  you  do  not 
consider  what  I  say  unto  you,  remember  the  last  words  of  your  dead 
father,  which  were,  to  be  constant  to  your  religion,  and  never  to  be 
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shaken  in  it ;  which^  if  you  do  not  observe,  this  shall  be  the  last  timo 
70a  will  hear  from, 

'*  Dear  brother,  your  most  affectionate 

"Chables  ur 

The  queen,  notwithstanding  the  royal  authority  of  her  eldest  son,  re- 
solved not  to  give  up  her  intentions  without  trying  another  mode  of 
shaking  the  resolution  of  young  Gloucester.  One  day,  after  dinner,  she 
took  him  apart ;  she  embraced  him,  she  kissed  him,  and,  with  all  the 
sweetness  possible,  told  him  **  how  tender  an  affection  she  bore  to  him, 
and  how  much  it  grieved  her  that  love  itself  should  compel  her  to  pro- 
ceed with  seeming  severity.  You  are  weary,  my  child,"  she  continued, 
**  of  being  entreated,  and  truly  I  am  weary  of  it  too ;  but  I  will  shorten 
your  time  of  trial.  Give  one  hearing  more  to  abb^  Montague  ;  sequester 
yourself  in  your  apartment,  without  entering  into  any  diversion ;  medi- 
tate on  his  words,  and  then  either  send  or  bring  me  a  full  and  final 
answer.**  The  duke  of  Gloucester,  before  this  conversation  commenced, 
had  perceived  that  his  mother,  as  soon  as  she  had  risen  from  table,  meant 
to  have  a  private  conference  with  him,  and  fearful  lest  some  admission 
should  be  extorted  from  him  favourable  to  her  views,  he  had  sent  young 
GrifiSn,  the  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber,  to  fetch  the  marquis  of 
Ormonde  to  his  assistance  as  soon  as  he  could  come,  for  the  king,  his 
brother,  had  placed  him  under  this  nobleman's  protection  in  regard  to 
his  religion.  When  the  queen  had  finished  all  her  entreaties  and  caresses, 
Gloucester  retired  to  his  chamber,  in  obedience  to  her  commands.  Abb^ 
Montague  came  directly  to  him,  and  commenced  a  long  course  of  argu- 
ments to  influence  his  determination,  and  then  urged  him  to  say  what 
answer  he  was  to  carry  to  her  majesty,  his  mother.  Gloucester  said, 
**  None  ;"  resolving  first  to  see  the  marquis  of  Ormonde.  **  Then,'*  said 
Montague,  "  I  shall  return  in  an  hour,  and  carry  to  her  majesty  your 
answer."  At  that  moment  the  marquis  entered,  according  to  the  sum- 
mons sent  to  him  by  Grifi&n,  and  when  the  young  duke  found  himself 
supported  by  the  presence  and  testimony  of  his  father's  friend,  he  turned 
to  tihe  abbd  Montague,  and  said,  that  *'  His  final  answer  to  his  mother 
was,  that  he  meant  to  continue  firm  in  the  religion  of  the  church  of 
England."  The  abb^  answered  abruptly,  "  Then  it  is  her  majesty's  com- 
mand that  you  see  her  face  no  more." 

Gloucester  was  deeply  agitated  at  this  message;  with  the  utmost 
earnestness  he  entreated  **  that  he  might  be  permitted  a  last  interview 
with  the  queen,  to  ask  her  parting  blessing."  "  This,*'  Montague  said, 
"lie  was  empowered  to  refuse."  *  Gloucester  remained  in  despair ;  his 
brother,  the  duke  of  York,  came  to  him,  and  with  great  tenderness  pitied 
his  misfortime.    York  went  to  his  royal  mother,  and  interceded  earnestly 
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for  his  brother,  bnt  in  vaixL  Henrietta  was  inexorable ;  she  viokutly 
reproached  York,  and  declared  "  that  she  would  henceforth  signify  her 
pleasure  to  neither  of  her  sons,  except  by  the  medium  of  her  confessor, 
Montague.*'  York  returned  to  Gloucester's  apartments  in  the  Palais- 
Koyal  with  this  message.  It  was  Sunday  morning,  before  church  time. 
The  conference  of  the  royal  brothers  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
abb^  Montague,  who  renewed  the  controversy  by  representing  to  Glou- 
cester ^  the  destitution  in  which  he  would  be  plunged  by  his  mother^s 
renunciation ;  he  advised  him  to  speak  to  her  himself^  as  she  was  then 
going  to  mass  at  her  convent  of  Ghaillot."  He  added,  "  tliat  the  queen 
had  proposals  to  make  to  him,  which  would  quite  set  his  heart  at  rest** 
— ^''l  fear,  sir,"  replied  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  "my  mother's  proposals 
will  not  have  that  effect,  for  my  heart  can  have  no  rest  but  in  the  free 
exercise  of  my  religion."  At  this  moment  the  queen  passed,  in  her  way 
to  her  coach  ;  the  young  duke  followed  her,  and  kneeling  in  her  way, 
asked  her  maternal  blessing.  She  angrily  repulsed  him,  and  haughtily 
passed  on ;  he  remained  overwhelmed  with  sorrow.  Upon  this  the  abb^ 
Montague,  who  was  watching  the  effect  that  Henrietta's  harshness  had 
had  on  her  son,  stepped  up  to  him,  and,  in  a  tone  of  condolence,  asked 
him,  *'  What  her  majesty  had  said,  which  had  so  discomposed  him  P' — 
*•  What  I  may  thank  you  for,  sir,"  replied  the  young  duke  sharply ; 
*'  and  it  is  but  reason  that  what  my  mother  has  just  said  to  me,  I  should 
repeat  to  ^ou-r-Be  sure  that  I  see  your  &ce  no  more."  So  saying,  he 
turned  indignantly  from  his  persecutor,  and,  as  it  was  then  time  for 
morning  service,  he  went  immediately  to  Sir  Richard  Browne's  chapel, 
accompanied  by  his  brother  the  duke  of  York ;  and  these  princes  com- 
forted themselves  by  attending  devoutly  to  the  liturgy  of  the  persecuted 
church  of  England.  When  Gloucester  returned  from  divine  service,  he 
went  to  his  apartments  as  usual,  little  thinkiQ<T  the  course  his  mother 
had  taken.  He  found,  to  his  consternation,  that  queen  Henrietta  had 
given  strict  orders  that  no  dinner  was  to  be  prepared  for  him,  and  he 
must  have  starved  that  day  if  lord  Hatton  had  not  taken  him  home  to 
his  table,  and  begged  him  to  accept  a  future  lodging  at  his  house.  The 
young  prince  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  accept  his  hospitality, 
for  he  generously  reminded  lord  Hatton  that  it  might  occasion  Cromwell 
to  sequester  his  estate  in  England,  the  remnant  of  which  was,  as  yet^ 
spared  to  the  banished  cavalier.^ 

When  Gloucester  left  the  Palais-Boyal,  with  a  heavy  heart,  queen 
Henrietta  received  a  visit  from  her  sister-in-law,  the  queen-r^ent  of 
France,  who  was  eager  to  know  what  success  these  severe  measures 
(which  they  had  previously  concerted  with  Montague),  had  had  in 
inducing  submission.  At  the  desire  of  queen  Henrietta,  she  sent  the 
young  duke  of  Anjou,'  her  second  son,  to  seek  his  cousin  the  duko  of 
1  CSurte'F  Ormonde.  >  Afterwards  duke  of  OrleMiB.— Ovte's  Life  of  Onnon«le 
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(rlouoestery  to  represent  to  him,  in  a  friendly  manner,  the  trouble  he 
would  incur  by  resisting  the  wills  of  both  queens.  Anjou  returned, 
after  a  long  search,  and  said  that  no  one  knew  whither  Gloucester  bad 
tak&i  refuge,  after  he  found  that  his  apartments  were  dismaxf  tied  and  his 
food  raahiered.  The  queens  at  length,  after  experiencing  some  alarm, 
heard  that  he  had  taken  refuge  with  lord  Hatton  ;  thither  they  sent  the 
maiquis  du  Plessis  to  persuade  him  into  submission,  but  the  sole  mes- 
sage he  could  induce  him  to  said  was,  '*  that  he  was  more  than  ever 
attached  to  the  church  of  England,  however  fallen  and  distressed  she 
might  be."  That  night,  after  his  return  from  evening  prayers,  the  duke 
of  Gloucester  stole  back  to  the  Palais-Royal  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
bidding  fifirewell  to  his  sister,  the  princess  Henrietta,  before  their  mother 
returned  from  vespers  at  her  Chaillot  convent.  But  the  moment  the 
young  princess  heard  of  his  intention  to  resist  the  queen's  will,  and  to 
leave  her,  she  began  to  shriek  and  cry  aloud,  "  0  me,  my  mother !  0 
me,  my  brother  1  Oh,  my  mother  1  what  shall  I  doP  I  am  undone  foi 
everl"^  The  duke  gathered  from  these  exclamations  that  she  was  in 
mortal  terror  of  the  queen's  displeasure ;  he  therefore  left  her,  and  dis- 
consolately sought  his  own  sleeping-room,  which  he  found  cold  and  dis- 
mantled, with  the  sheets  taken  off  the  bed.^  While  poor  Gloucester  was 
looking  in  dismay  at  this  very  unmatemal  arrangement  for  his  night's 
rest,  his  groom  entered  in  great  perplexity  to  know  what  he  should  do 
with  his  horses,  for  the  queen's  comptroller  was,  by  her  commands, 
taming  them  out  of  the  royal  stables.  The  duke  declared  a  new  place 
could  not  be  found  for  them  at  nine  o'clock  at  night.  The  comptroller 
said,  '*  queen  Henrietta  would  discharge  him  before  morning,  if  they 
remained  during  that  night."  Gloucester,  when  all  these  cares  regarding 
his  horses,  his  servants,  and  himself  were  thrown  upon  his  hands,  was 
pennilcBS,  and  just  fourteen.  In  this  dilenmia,  the  marquis  of  Ormonde 
sold  the  last  jewel  he  possessed,  which  was  the  George  of  the  order  of 
the  Gkirter,  to  provide  the  persecuted  son  of  his  master  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life.'  It  was  equally  disgraceful  of  Henrietta  to  distress  her 
husband's  faithful  and  impoverished  servants  by  burdening  them  with 
the  maintenance  of  her  son,  as  it  was  to  persecute  him  for  his  integrity 
in  preserving  the  promise  he  had  made  to  his  father  in  his  tender  child- 
hood. This  was  decidedly  the  worst  action  queen  Henrietta  ever  com- 
mitted. 

The  queen  seems  to  have  taken  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  hez 
superior  influence  in  the  land  of  their  mutual  banishment  to  resent  former 
grudges  and  jealousies,  which  she  had  remembered  during  the  lifetime 
of  her  husband  {gainst  chancellor  Hyde,  Ormonde,  and  many  others 
among  the  most  virtuous  of  the  church  of  England  royalists ;  but,  it 
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must  be  owned,  there  was  no  love  lost,  for  they  hated  her  bitterly. 
Hyde  has  left  curious  minutes  of  his  feirewell  interview  with  the  queen, 
when  he  departed  from  Paris  to  join  her  son  at  Cologne  in  the  autumn 
of  1654.  Previously,  the  queen  had  not  been  on  speaking  terms  with 
him,  but  lord  Percy  intimated  to  him  her  permission  for  audience 
of  leave.  When  he  came  into  her  presence,  she  reproached  him  for  dis* 
respect,  and  told  him  ^  that  every  one  noticed  he  never  entered  her 
presence,  though  he  lodged  under  her  roof."  The  chancellor  replied, 
that  ''she  had  mentioned  his  punishment,  but  not  his  crime.  That  it 
was  true  he  wished  not  all  the  world  to  behold  that  he  was  not  favoured 
by  her  who  was  the  widow  of  his  late  benefactor,  and  the  mother  of  his 
present  king ;  and  that^  as  she  enjoyed  the  assistance  of  a  puissant  court, 
and  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  aid  her  with  the  smallest  service,  he  had 
abstained  from  obtruding  himself  on  her  presence,  as  he  knew  he  was 
unwelcome;  but  he  hoped  she  would  not  now  dismiss  him  without 
naming  what  she  had  token  amiss  in  his  conduct.*'  Queen  Henrietta 
could  have  told  him  that  his  zeal  in  keeping  her  sons  steady  in  their 
attachment  to  the  church  of  England  was  the  head  and  front  of  his 
offending ;  but  though  she  shut  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  their  compli- 
ance with  the  dominant  religion  of  Fi-auce  would  seem  at  once  time- 
serving, insincere,  and  ruinous  to  all  their  future  hopes  in  England,  still 
she  (lid  not  name  the  real  cause  of  her  heart-burning  against  her  hus- 
band's old  friend.  She  uttered  some  passionate  words  respecting  an  old 
grudge,  "  that  he  formerly  had  lessened  her  credit  with  her  husband,  but 
that  she  should  be  glad  to  change  her  opinion  now."  Then  carelessly 
extending  her  hand  to  him,  and  turning  half  away  while  he  knelt  and 
kissed  it,  she  departed  with  a  displeased  air  into  her  bedchamber. 

The  duke  of  York  did  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  assist  his  brother 
Gloucester;  indeed,  he  was  nearly  in  as  much  disgrace  with  his 
mother  for  the  same  cause.^  In  fact,  the  future  James  H.  testified  as 
ardent  an  attachment  to  the  church  of  England  while  oppressed  and 
exiled,  as  he  showed  to  the  church  of  Eome  in  the  decline  of  life. 
No  representations  made  by  his  mother  could  induce  him  to  forsake 
his  father's  faith.  Charles  11.  had  charged  him  to  watch  over  the 
proceedings  of  their  mother,  in  regard  to  the  religious  education  of 
their  young  brother.  He  wrote  to  him  thus :  •  "  I  have  told  you  what 
the  queen  hath  promised  me  concerning  our  brother  Harry,  in  point  of 
religion;  and  I  have  given  him  charge  to  inform  you  if  any  attempt 
should  be  made  upon  him,  in  which  case  you  will  take  the  best  care  you 
can  to  prevent  his  being  wrought  upon."  * 

When  the  princess  of  Orange  and  the  queen  of  Bohemia  (who  then 
resided  under  the  protection  of  the  states  of  Holland)  heard  of  the  per* 
secutions  which  young  Gloucester  was  enduring  from  his  mother,  on 
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acooant  of  his  attachment  to  the  religion  of  which  they  were  both  tried 
and  sincere  votaries,  they  were  indignant,  and  urged  Charles  11.  to  order 
him  to  be  sent  to  them.  The  queen  of  Bohemia  thus  wrote  her  mind  to 
Sir  Edward  Nicholas  on  this  subject :  * — **  I  was,  Saturday  last,  with  my 
lest  niece  (the  princess  of  Orange)  at  Telling,  it  being  her  birthday.  I 
assure  you  that  she  is  in  much  trouble  for  her  dear  brother  Gloucester. 
I  am  sorry  that  the  king  (Charles  U.)  has  so  much  cause  for  grief:  I 
beseech  God  that  he  may  speedily  remedy  it.  I  believe  that  my  dear 
nephew  Gloucester  has  a  good  resolution,  but  there  is  no  trusting  to  one 
of  his  tender  age.  I  confess  I  did  not  think  the  queen,  his  mother, 
would  have  proceeded  thus."  The  postscript  to  this  letter  communi- 
cated the  arrival  of  Anne  Hyde  at  the  Hague,  as  maid  of  honour  to  the 
princess  of  Orange.  The  princess  had  previously,  out  of  gratitude  for  the 
fidelity  of  chancellor  Hyde  to  her  unfortunate  father,  given  him  a  house 
belonging  to  her  at  Breda  rent-free,  without  which,  as  he  declares,  he 
must  have  wanted  shelter  for  his  children.  When  his  eldest  daughter 
was  about  fifteen,  the  princess,  who  was  very  fond  of  her,  wished  to 
relieve  the  chancellor  of  her  maintenance.  The  chancellor  reminded  her 
that  queen  Henrietta  would  be  offended,  because  he  knew  she  wished  to 
recommend  a  young  lady  in  the  place  of  young  mistress  Elilligrew,  who 
had  died  of  the  small-pox  while  the  princess  of  Orange  was  staying  at 
the  Spa  with  the  king,  her  brother.  He  declared,  likewise,  "  that  her 
royal  highness's  favour  to  his  daughter  would  draw  upon  him  a  further 
access  of  the  displeasure  of  the  queen,  which  already  heavily  oppressed 
him,  and  that  her  royal  highness  would  experience  her  share."  To 
which  the  princess  of  Orange  replied,  "  I  have  always  paid  the  duty  to 
the  queen,  my  mother,  which  was  her  due ;  but  I  am  mistress  of  my 
own  family,  and  can  receive  what  servants  I  please — nay,  I  should  wrong 
tny  mother,  if  I  forbore  to  do  a  good  and  just  action  lest  her  majesty 
should  be  offended  at  it."  Chancellor  Hyde  remained  greatly  averse 
to  a  separation  from  his  daughter,  but  the  partiality  of  the  princess 
and  the  queen  qf  Bohemia  to  the  young  lady  overbore  his  reluctance, 
and  Anne  Hyde  was  finally  established  at  the  Hague.  Meantime,  queen 
Henrietta  showed  some  repentance  for  her  cruelty  to  her  youngest  son ; 
but  her  husband's  family,  poor  as  they  were,  preferred  taking  the  cost  of 
his  maintenance  upon  them,  to  trusting  his  religion  and  happiness  with 
her.  "  By  this  post,"  wrote  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  "  1  have  had  very 
good  news  of  Gloucester's  constancy  in  his  religion,  and  of  my  lord  of 
Ormonde's  handsome  carrier  in  that  business.  The  queen  saith,  'she 
will  press  him  no  further  in  it  ^  but  I  hope  the  king  [Charles  II.]  wilV 
not  trust  to  her,  but  get  him  away." 

Charles  H.  then  wrote  formally  to  his  mother,  claiming  his  young 
brother  as  his  subject,  and  Henrietta  was  obliged  to  permit  him  to 

>  The  queen  of  Bohemia  to  Sir  £.  Nicholas,  dated  Nov.  16«  1654.— Evelyn's  CorreBpondenoe. 
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depart,  in  the  middle  of  December,  1654.  The  yonng  duke  of  Gloucester 
did  not  arrive  at  Bruasels  till  New-year's  day.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  faithful  tutor,  Mr.  Lovel.  He  visited  Telling,  at  that  time  the 
residence  of  his  sister  the  princess  of  Orange,  where  his  aunt  of  Bohemia 
went  to  meet  him.  This  young  prince  made  his  first  campaign  under 
the  auspices  of  his  brother,  James  duke  of  York.  They  fought  in  the 
Spanish  service  against  Cromwell,  who  attacked  the  Spanish  Netherlands 
afterwards.  The  duke  of  York  records,  when  describing  a  very  shafp 
action — **  The  duke  of  Gloucester,  during  all  that  day,  seconded  me,  and 
behaved  as  bravely  as  any  of  his  ancestors."  He  was  then  scarcely  six- 
teen. This  slight  digression  throws  some  light  on  the  perfect  harmony 
that  prevailed  among  the  children  of  Charles  I.,  and  their  attachment  to 
the  church  of  England  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  wordly  motive  to 
induce  them  to  adhere  to  it.  The  tender  friendship  that  subsisted  be- 
tween the  queen  of  Bohemia  and  her  brother's  children  (although  rival 
interests  rendered  their  descendants  foes),  is  likewise  an  historical  fact, 
fully  proved  by  her  correspondence.  She  felt  all  their  wrongs  and  suffer- 
ings as  keenly,  or  more  so,  than  her  own ;  she  loved  and  cherished  their 
friends,  and  hated  their  foes,  with  all  the  vivacity  of  her  nature.  Eliza- 
beth detested  Christine  of  Sweden,  and  utterly  refused  introduction  to 
her,  on  account  of  the  abuse  that  fantastic  personage  levelled  at  **  her 
most  dear  brother,  Charles  1.,"  and  the  sycophantic  homage  she  offered 
to  Cromwell.  "  Sure,"  wrote  the  queen  of  Bohemia  at  this  juncture, 
**•  Cromwell  is  the  beast  in  the  Revelations,  whom  all  the  kings  of  the 
earth  do  worship.    I  wish  him  a  like  end,  and  speedily." 

Having  thus  driven  her  sons  from  her,  queen  Henrietta  remained, 
with  her  young  daughter,  a  guest  in  the  Palais-Royal.  The  exiled  queen 
had  ventured  to  hope  that  the  young  king,  Louis  XIY.,  would  be  capti- 
vated in  due  time  by  the  charms  of  her  daughter ;  and  the  queen-regent^ 
Anne  of  Austria,  had  assured  her,  *'  that  if  the  marriage-treaty  with  her 
brother's  daughter,  the  infanta  Maria  Theresa,  were  brdken,  that  the  king, 
her  son,  should  espouse  the  young  princess  of  England ;"  but  she  owned, 
'*  that  to  see  him  marry  her  Spanish  niece  was  the  first  wish  of  her 
heart."  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  stiU  in  his  minority,  had  as  yet  seen  no 
beauty  in  his  young  English  cousin,  who  was  a  small  deUcate  child,  and 
he  took  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  mother  and  aunt,  that  if  any 
accident  freed  him  from  his  Spanish  fiuTicde,  it  was  the  last  of  his 
thoughts  to  replace  her  with  the  English  princess.  One  evening,  in  the 
spring  of  1655,  queen  Henrietta  and  her  daughter  were  invited  to  see 
the  king  dance  at  a  ball,  which  Anne  of  Austria  gave  in  her  private 
apartments.  That  queen  had  been  ill  some  days,  and  to  mark  that  she 
was  an  invalid,  appeared  dressed  in  a  wrapping-robe,  and  the  oomette  or 
morning  cap  of  that  era.  Her  guests  were  the  duchesses  and  ladies  of 
her  household,  and  those  who  had  young  daughters  brought  them,  to 
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figure  in  the  ffrande  quadrille  which  was  formed  for  the  yonng  king. 
The  party  was  rather  of  a  juvenile  character,  and  the  dancers  were  from 
the  age  of  the  princess  of  England,  who  was  about  eleven,  to  the  age  of 
Louis  XIY.y  who  was  just  sixteen.  It  was  the  first  amusement  of  the 
kind  in  which  the  princess  Henrietta  of  England  had  appeared,  and 
etiquette  demanded  that  her  cousin,  the  young  king  of  France,  should 
dance  with  her.  He  was  then  distractedly  in  love  with  Marie  de  Man- 
cini  (niece  to  his  artful  prime-minister.  Mazarine),  and  was  ready  to 
share  his  crown  with  her.  This  young  lady  not  being  present,  he  chose 
to  dance  with  her  sister,  the  duchess  de  Mercoeur,  and,  despite  of  hi!> 
mother's  commands,  led  her  out  as  his  partner  in  the  bramUf  or  brawl. 
The  qneen-regent  rose  abruptly  from  her  chair  of  state,  where  she  was 
sitting  hy  queen  Henrietta,  and  advancing  to  Louis  XIV.,  took  the  niece 
of  Mazarine  from  him,  and  commanded  him  to  lead  the  young  princess 
of  England  to  the  dance.  Queen  Henrietta,  greatly  alarmed  at  the 
anger  of  her  sister-in-law  and  the  louring  brow  of  her  nephew,  immedi- 
ately rose  and  joined  the  group.  She  assured  the  king  *'  that  her 
daughter  would  not  dance — she  was  too  yoimg ;  besides,  she  had  hurt 
lier  foot,  and  could  not  be  his  partner."  These  polite  excuses  availed 
not ;  Anne  of  Austria  declared  that  if  the  queen  of  England  suffered  not 
her  daughter  to  dance,  the  king  should  have  no  partner  of  lower  rank. 
The  result  was,  that  neither  Louis  XIY.  nor  the  princess  Henrietta  joined 
the  dancers.  The  king  was  in  disgrace  all  the  evening  with  his  mother,  who 
reproached  him  from  time  to  time ;  and  he  answered,  sullenly,  "  that  he 
did  not  like  little  girls."*  The  queen  of  England  could  not  help  attri- 
buting the  rudeness  of  the  young  king  to  contempt  for  her  fallen  state. 
She,  however,  experienced  a  still  more  serious  mortification  when  the 
princess  Marguerite,  the  daughter  of  her  sister  the  duchess  of  Savoy, 
arrived  at  the  court  of  France,  literally  as  candidate  for  the  hand  of 
Louis  XIV .  This  tawny  princess  treated  her  aunt  and  the  fair,  delicate 
English  princess,  her  daughter,  with  the  supercilious  condescension  that 
some  rich  heiresses  use  towards  poor  relations.' 

For  nearly  two  years  a  coldness  subsisted  between  queen  Henrietta 
and  her  sons,  who  were  inclined  to  view  her  exclusive  fondness  for  their 
Boman  catholic  sister  with  something  like  angry  jealousy,  when  the 
princess  of  Orange  visited  her,  in  hopes  of  reconciling  all  difierences. 
The  queen  was  delighted  to  see  her  eldest  daughter,  but  the  moment 
she  beheld  her  the  mania  of  conversion  returned.  She  carried  her  to 
the  nuns  of  Ghaillot,  who  beset  the  poor  princess  with  their  pious 
entreaties ;  father  Cyprian  added  his  theological  arguments,  but  all  in 
vain ;  the  princess  of  Orange  persisted  in  remaining  true  to  the  church 
of  England.*  It  was  at  this  visit  that  the  duke  of  York,  who  had 
accompanied  his  sister  at  the  end  of  his  campaign  as  her  escort  to  Paris, 
1  Madame  de  Motteville.  Memoin.  *  IbUL  >  MS.  of  Pere  Qypiian. 
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fell  in  love  with  Anne  Hyde,  of  whom  he  thus  speaks  in  his  memoirs : 
**  Besides  her  person,  she  had  all  the  qualities  proper  to  inflame  a  heart 
less  apt  to  take  fire  than  hin,  and  she  hrought  his  passion  to  such  a 
height,  that,  hetween  the  time  he  first  saw  her  and  the  winter  hefore 
the  king's  restoration,  he  resolved  to  many  none  but  her,  and  promised 
her  to  do  it.  The  king,  to  whom  he  confided  bis  passion,  refused  his 
consent,  and  dissuaded  his  brother  from  the  marriage,  which  made  him 
conceal  it  for  several  months."  * 

Time  and  death,  meanwhile,  were  silently  effecting  a  change  in  the 
fortuiibs  of  the  royal  family  of  England  ;  but  the  decease  of  Cromwell 
at  first  raised  no  hopes  in  the  mind  of  the  widowed  queen  for  the 
restoration  of  her  son.  It  is  a  curious  point  to  be  able  to  unveil  her 
actual  feelings  at  this  crisis,  by  means  of  the  following  letter,'  written 
to  a  person  in  whom  she  so  thoroughly  confided  as  madame  de  Motte« 
ville.  It  was  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  that  lady,  congratulating  her  on 
the  removal  of  her  persecutor : — 

Queen  Henrietta  Mabia  to  Madahe  de  Motteyille.  1658. 

"  You  might  accuse  me<  with  reason  of  showing  little  sensibility  to 
the  kindness  of  my  friends,  if  I  did  not  inform  you  that  I  only  received 
your  letter  this  morning,  though  dated  on  Sunday.  I  thought  you« 
would  hear  with  joy  the  news  of  the  death  of  that  scSlirat,  but  I  own 
to  you,  whether  it  be  that  my  heart  is  so  wrapt  in  melancholy  that  it  \A 
incapable  of  it,  or  that  I  really  see  not,  as  yet,  any  great  advantages  that 
will  accrue  to  us,  but  I  feel  no  very  great  satisfaction ;  the  most  I  have 
is,  seeing  the  hopes  of  all  my  friends.  I  beg  you  will  thank  madame 
du  Plessis  and  mademoiselle  de  Belnave  very  warmly,  I  should  be 
indeed  rejoiced  to  make  the  fourth  in  your  company.  I  would  dwell 
long  on  the  tried  friendship  of  all  of  you  for  me,  but  in  truth  there  is 
more  in  my  heart  than  can  be  expressed,  and  my  actions  shall  make  yon 
see  it  on  all  occasions.  I  entreat  you  to  believe,  or  you  will  wrong  me, 
that  I  am,  from  the  depth  of  my  soul, 

**  Tour  friend, 

"Henbiette  Mabie,  R." 

The  hopes  of  better  times,  which  had  appeared  so  indistinct  to  the 
mind  of  the  widow  of  Charles  I.,  were  gradually  developed  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  months,  when  the  appearance  of  certain  English  time- 
servers,  who  flocked  to  her  court, .  proved  the  unerring  symptoms  of 
approaching  prosperity.  From  the  journal  of  one  of  these  fair-weather 
friends  may  be  gathered  the  following  intellij^ence :  **  After  the  death  of 
Cromwell,"  says  Sir  John  Reresby,  "  I  endeavoured  to  be  known  in  the 

>  Autograph  Life  of  James  11.,  edited  by     18.  1058,  ka*    The  death  of  Cromwell  had 
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queen-mother's  court,  which  she  kept  then  at  the  Palais-Royal,  Her 
majesty,  at  that  time,  had  none  of  her  children  with  her  hut  the  princesB 
Henrietta,  and  as  few  of  the  English  made  their  court  to  her,  I  was  the 
better  received,  I  spoke  French,  and  danced  pretty  well,  and  the  young 
princess,  then  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  behaved  to  me  with  all  the 
civil  freedom  that  might  be ;  she  danced  with  me,  played  on  the 
harpsichord  to  me  in  her  apartment,  suffered  me  to  wait  on  her  as  she 
walked  in  the  garden,  and  sometimes  to  toss  her  in  a  swing,  between 
two  great  trees,  and,  in  fine,  to  be  present  at  all  her  innocent  diversions.^ 
The  queen  had  a  great  affection  for  England,  though  she  had  met  with 
such  severity  of  usage  there.  Before  the  great  men  and  ladies  of  France 
she  discoursed  much  in  praise  of  the  people  and  country— of  their 
courage,  their  generosity,  and  good-nature ;  and  she  excused  the  rebel- 
lion, as  being  brought*  about  by  some  desperate  enthusiasts,  rather  than 
proceeding  from  the  temper  of  the  naticm.  To  give  a  little  instance  of 
her  care,  in  regard  to  our  countrymen,  I  happened  one  day  to  parry  an 
English  gentleman  to  court,  and  he,  willing  to  be  very  gay,  had  got 
him  a  garniture  of  rich  red  and  yellow  ribands  to  his  suit ;  and  the 
queen,  observing  the  absurd  effect,  called  to  me,  and  advised  me  to  tell 
my  Mend  to  mend  his  taste  a  little  as  to  his  choice  of  ribands,  for  the 
two  colours  he  had  joined  were  ridiculous  in  France,  and  would  make 
people  laugh  at  him I  had  three  cousins  in  an  English  con- 
vent in  France,  one  of  them  an  ancient  lady,  since  abbess  of  the  house. 
Thither  the  queen  was  wont  to  retire  for  some  days,  and  this  lady  told 
me  that  lord  Jermyn  had  the  queen  greatly  in  awe  of  him,  and  indeed 
it  was  obvious  that  he  had  uncommon  interest  with  her  and  her  con- 
cerns ;  but  that  he  was  married  to  her,  or  had  children  by  her,  as  some 
have  reported>  I  did  not  then  believe,  though  the  thing  was  certainly 
so."  Pepys  mentions  the  same  gossip  story,  and  speaks  of  a  daughter 
that  the  queen  had  by  Jermyn.  An  assertion  has  likewise  been  made 
in  print  to  the  following  effect,  by  an  anonymous  writer :  "  T  myself 
have  often  heard  Mr.  R.  Osborne,  then  at  Paris  with  the  exiled  king, 
affirm  that  he  saw  lord  Jermyn  and  the  queen  Henrietta  solemnly 
married  together.**  Who  **  I  myself"  maybe  byname,  it  would  not 
be  easy  at  present  to  discover ;  he  is  the  anonymous  author  of  a  most 
atrocious  libel,  published  in  1690,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  sur- 
passing all  other  personal  slanders  on  the  Stuart  sovereigns,  a  difficult 
tasky  but  he  has  certainly  accomplished  it.^ 

So  little  did  the  government  of  France  expect  the  restoration  of  the 
royal  family  of  Stuart,  that  cardinal  Mazarine,  fearful  of  incurring  the 
enmity  of  Cromwell's  successor,  would  not  permit  Charles  II.  to  tarry 
more  than  a  few  days  with  queen  Henrietta,  when  he  was  on  his  road 

1  8ir  J<dm  Beresby's  Memoirs.  II.  and  James  II.  wlt^  a  True  IV>rtra!tiit< 
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from  Fontarabia.    Both  the  queen  and  her  son  earnestly  petitioned  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  stay  longer  with  her,  she  being  then  at  her 
country-seat  at  Colombes  ;^   nevertheless,  Mazarine  insisted  on  his 
departure  from  France.    Charles  left  his  mother  unwillingly,  as  he  had 
many  consultations  to  hold  with  her  respecting  the  important  change  in 
English  affairs,  and  to  the  regret  of  both,  he  wajs  forced  to  retire  to 
Brussels.    Reresby,  who  was  rather  better  acquainted  with  the  state  ol 
the  public  mind  in  England  than  the  French  prime-minister,  remained 
a  close  attendant  on  queen  Henrietta's  court,  and  was  actually  then 
when  the  news  of  the  Restoration  arrived.    He  affirms  that  the  queei 
expressed  extravagant  joy;  and,  that  the  whole  French  and  English 
court  might  rejoice  with  her,  she  gave  a  magnificent  ball,  to  which 
every  courtier  of  note,  belonging  to  either  country,  was  invited,  and  all 
the  English  gentlemen,  of  whatsoever  politics  they  might  be,  were 
guests :  among  others.  Sir  John  Beresby  was  commanded  by  the  queen 
to  dance  with  the  cardinaPs  niece,  the  beautiful  Hortense  Mancini. 
**  There  was  a  much  greater  resort  at  this  time  to  our  queen's  court," 
pursues  Reresby,  "  than  to  those  of  the  two  French  queens,  for  her 
good-humour  and  wit,  and  the  great  beauty  of  the  young  princess,  her 
daughter,  made  it  more  attractive  than  the  solemn  Spanish  etiquette 
observed  in  the  others,    I  had  more  honours  from  our  queen  and  her 
daughter,  while  I  staid  at  Paris,  than  I  deserved."    That  certainly  was 
true,  since  the  only  return  he  made  for  their  hospitality  was,  to  pro- 
mulgate a  slander,  for  which  not  the  slightest  evidence  can  be  dm- 
covered.     In  private  the  joy  of  queen  Henrietta  assumed  a  devout 
character ;  it  appears  tliat  she  was  at  the  Palais-Royal  when  the  news 
arrived,  and  hastened  from  her  abode  to  her  nuns  at  Ghaillot  the 
moment  she  heard  of  it,  to  glad  them  with  the  good  tidings,  and  return 
thanks  in  the  chapel.    Here  she  remained  till  her  son  Charles  II.  paid 
a  fiying  visit,  iTusognUo,  at  Paris.    The  mother  and  son  dined  together 
in  the  refectory  of  the  Ghaillot  convent,  and  were  waited  on  at  a 
table  by  the  nuns.    In  the  evening  the  queen  assisted  at  a  solemn 
service  in  the  chapel,  in  which  the  whole  choir  sang,  and  prayers 
were  offered  for  the  benedictions  of  Heaven  on  the  royal  family  of 
England.^    The  queen  resumed,  from  this  time,  all  her  former  activity 
of  mind ;  and,  to  assist  her  son  in  his  restoration,  she  exerted  herself  to 
obtain  for  him  a  loan,  or  present,  of  fifty  thousand  crowns  from  tho 
duchess  of  Savoy,  her  sister,  and  she  renewed  every  ancient  tie  and 
alliance  in  his  favour. 

The  delirious  joy  of  the  Restoration,  May  29, 1660,  was  not  witnessed 
by  her,  a  circumstance  which  called  forth  the  foUowing  apostrophe  fix)io 

*  Memoirg  of  James  II.,  written  by  himself. 
2  Inedited  MS.  at  the  hOteL  de  Soubise,  Archives  Secrete  de  France. 
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ber  poet  and  secretary,  the  celebrated  Cowley,  in  his  ode  on  tho  retuni 
and  restoration  of  Charles  II. : — 

**  Where's  now  the  royal  mother— where  t 
To  taicd  her  mighly  share 
In  this  hi^iring  sight, 
And  with  the  part  she  takes,  to  add  to  the  delight ! 

Ah,  why  art  thou  not  here, 
Thon  always  best,  and  now  the  happiest  qneen, 
To  see  our  Joy,  and  with  new  Joy  be  seen  ? 
How  well  tiiy  different  virtues  thee  become, 
Daughter  of  triumphs,  queen  of  martyrdom  1" 

Her  delay  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  negotiation  she  had  in 
handy  in  regard  to  her  daughter's  marris^e  with  £er  nephew  Philippe, 
who,  by  the  death  of  her  brother  Gaston,  in  the  preceding  autumn,  had 
lately  beocme  duke  of  Orleivns.  In  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  for  the 
union  of  his  eldest  brother,  Louis  XI Y.,  with  the  infanta  Maria  Theresa, 
Orleans  had  &llen  violently  in  love  with  his  beautiful  English  cousin. 
It  is  said,  that  the  king  was  likewise  sensibly  touched  by  her  charms 
when  it  was  too  late.  A  marriage  between  one  or  other  of  her 
royal  nephews  with  her  daughter,  was  the  aim  of  Henrietta  from 
the  time  she  determined  to  bring  her  up  a  Roman  catholic.  Even 
p^  Cyprian  was  fully  aware  of  the  policy  of  the  queen  of  England 
ia  this  matter.  He  says^  of  his  young  royal  pupil :  '*  Now  I  will 
continue  the  history  of  my  petite  princesse.  It  was  well  known  how 
entirely  she  was  beloved  by  the  queen  her  mother.  Indeed  it  often 
happens  that  parents  love  most  tenderly  their  youngest  children,  wit- 
ness the  affection  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  for  Joseph  and  Benjamin. 
Of  all  her  children,  certainly  the  queen  cherished  la  petite  princesse  the 
most,  though  she  had  for  the  whole  the  true  affection  of  a  mother." 
It  must  be  confessed,  with  due  deference  to  p^re  Cyprian  Gamache, 
that  she  had  a  most  extraordinary  way  of  showing  it  to  those  who  per- 
sisted in  attending  the  service  of  the  church  of  England.  '*  La  petite 
princesse^^  continues  the  £ather, ''  was  of  a  rare  beauty,  of  a  sweet  temper, 
and  a  noble  spirit,  and  applied  herself  to  all  the  exercises  fitting  to  her 
loyal  degree.  She  excelled  the  most  skilful  in  dances,  in  musical  iostru- 
ments,  and  all  similar  accomplishments ;  the  elegance  of  her  person,  her 
port  sweetly  majestic,  and  all  her  movements  so  justly  and  tastefully 
regulated,  called  forth  the  praises  of  every  one  who  beheld  her.  Above 
all,  her  aunt,  madftTvifl  Christine  the  duchess  of  Savoy,  envied  the  queen 
her  mother  la  petite  princesse.  Supposing  that  she  was  to  be  brought 
up  as  a  Protestant,  like  her  brothers  and  sisters,  her  aunt  of  Savoy 
expressed  a  wish  to  take  her  for  her  own,  and  bring  her  up  in  the 
religion  that  she  thought  would  make  her  graces  of  mind  equal  those 
of  her  person.'*  As  this  sister  of  queen  Henrietta  had  disgraced  her 
regency  by  a  fierce  persecution  of  the  Yaudois,  it  was  better  that  the 
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young  Henrietta  was  educated  under  the  mild  tnition  of  her  loving 
tutor,  father  Cyprian. 

The  peaceable  re-establishment  of  Charles  XL  in  his  kingdoms,  with- 
out war,  without  contest,  and  without  a  sword  being  drawn,  occurred 
at  the  time  when  the  princess,  his  sifter,  had  gained  the  perfection  of 
her  beauty.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  with  the  consent  of  his  brother 
Louis  XIV.,  proposed  to  marry  her,  and  demanded  her  of  the  queen, 
her  mother.^  This  affair  came  to  a  conclusion  when  Charles  II.  had 
been  settled  in  his  kingdom  about  five  months.  Queen  Henrietta  knew 
there  was  the  important  point  of  the  portion  of  the  young  princess  td 
settle  with  the  English  parliament;  she  therefore  resolved  to  gp  to 
England  with  her  daughter  to  conclude  the  negotiation,  add  take  pos- 
session at  the  same  time  of  her  own  long-withheld  dowry.  She  hoped, 
likewise,  to  break  the  marriage  of  her  second  son  James  with  Mrs.  Anne 
Hyde,  of  which  she  had  heard  some  rumours  with  rage  and  disgust. 
She  need  not  have  been  so  very  indignant,  if  it  be  true  she  had  unde^ 
taken  the  negotiation  of  the  marriage  of  the  niece  of  cardinal  Mazarine 
with  her  son  Charles  II.,'  for  Mazarine  and  his  family  had  sprung  froiifc 
the  very  lowest  classes  in  their  native  country,  while  the  ancestors  of 
Anne  Hyde  belonged  to  a  rank  of  English  country  gentry,  the  notnlei 
minores,  as  they  are  very  truly  called  in  the  Issue  rolls,  from  among 
whom  the  proudest  of  her  son's  royal  ancestors  had  not  disdained 
to  choose  queens.  Perhaps  Henrietta's  inducement  to  nec^otiate  the 
Mancini  marriage  was,  that  she  meant  to  divert  the  cardinal  from 
shaking  her  son's  newly-settled  throne  by  his  intrigues.  Charles  11. 
positively  refused  the  alliance. 

Queen  Henrietta  was  never  again  to  behold  the  son  with  whom  she 
had  parted  vrith  such  wrath  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  church 
of  England.  The  young  duke  of  Grloucester  accompanied  his  brothers 
at  the  Kestoration ;  he  had  been  received  with  gi-eat  regard  by  the 
people,  on  account  of  his  firmness  to  his  religious  principles.  He  fell 
ill  with  the  small-pox  in  September,  1660,  and  died  on  the  22nd  of  that 
month.  The  queen's  grief  for  the  death  of  her  youngest  son  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  unwelcome  confirmation  of  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of 
York  with  Anne  Hyde.  Nothing  could  exceed  her  exasperation  at  this 
event :  it  was  not  allayed  by  the  letters  she  received  f^m  her  eldest 
daughter,  the  princess  of  Orange,  who  had  arrived  in  England,  at  the 
very  crisis  of  the  whole  discovery,  and  was  warm  in  the  expression  of 
her  rage  at  the  idea  of  her  maid  becoming  her  sister-in-law.  The  queen 
expedited  her  journey  to  England,  in  hopes  of  rending  asunder  ties 
which  she  resolved  should  not  be  permanent;  she  wrote  a  very  severe 
letter  to  her  son  James,  reproaching  him  "  for  having  such  low 
thoughts  as  to  wish  to  marry  such  a  woman."  The  duke  of  York 
1  MS.  of  Pgre  Gamache.       <  Madame  de  Motteville. 
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showed  kis  tnother's  letter  to  his  beloved,  and  (UBured  her  that  he  would 
not  he  moved  by  it  to  her  injury.  To  king  Charles  II.  the  queen 
wrote,  ''that  she  was  on  her  way  to  England  to  prevent,  with  her 
huthority,  so  great  a  stain  and  dishonour  to  the  crown ; "  and,  among 
other  passionate  expressions,  she  added,  ''that  her  purpose  was  to 
complain  to  the  parliament  against  the  lord  chancellor,  and  to  urge 
that  the  highest  remedies  were  to  be  appUed  for  the  prevention  of  so 
great  a  mischief."  ^  Meantime,  envy  and  pcandal  had  been  busy  with 
their  usual  work ;  a  knot  of  profligate  courtiers,  stimulated  by  the  hopes 
of  ingratiating  themselves  with  the  queen- mother  and  the  princess  of 
Orange,  had  invented  so  many  atrocious  slanders  on  the  character  of  the 
wife  of  the  duke  of  York,  that  no  man  of  honour  could  have  retained  an 
attachment  to  hor  while  they  persisted  in  their  testimony. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Full  of  wrath  at  the  imprudence  of  her  second  sou's  marriage,  the 
queen-mother  arrived  at  Calais  to  embark  with  her  beautiful  darling, 
the  princess  Henrietta,  for  those  shores  from  which  she  hod  so  long 
been  banished.  Her  son,  the  duke  of  York,  against  whom  her  rage 
flamed  so  high,  arrived  at  Calais  th&  same  day,  October  14,  1660,  to 
escort  her,  as  lord  high-admiral,  to  England,  for  which  purpose  a  fleet 
of  the  finest  ships  in  the  British  navy  waited  under  bis  command. 
Directly  queen  Henrietta  saw  her  son,  her  passion  gave  vent  to  a 
torrent  of  reproaches  on  the  subject  of  his  engagement  with  Anne 
Hyde.  The  wrong  which  the  duke  imagined  had  been  done  to  his 
disinterested  love  was  then  burning  at  his  heart,  and  he  replied  to 
his  royal  mother,  that  "he  asked  her  pardon  for  having  placed  his 
affections  so  low;  that  he  had  been  punished  by  the  unworthiness 
of  the  object,  of  which  he  had  received  such  evidence,  that  he  would 
never  again  see  her,  nor  could  he  own  as  his  wife  a  woman  who 
had  been  so  basely  false  to  him."^  The  queen  expressed  herself 
well  satisfied  with  this  resolution,  and  nothing  now  prevented  her 
from  enjoying  the  ceremonial  of  embarkation,  which  took  place 
with  the  utmost  splendour  as  a  grand  marine  festival  "All  those 
mighty  \es8els  were  hung,  from  the  topsails  to  the  decks,  with  the 
gayest  flags,  numerous  as  the  leaves  of  trees,*'  records  p^re  Gamache, 
who  is  the  only  historian  of  this  inspiring  scene ;  "  the  masts  of  that 
great  fleet  seemed  U  rise  thickly  as  a  forest    Their  cannon  began  to  dis* 
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cbai*ge,  one  ship  after  another,  when  her  majesty's  embarkation  00m- 
menced,  and,  in  truth,  for  half  an  hour  they  made  a  most  maryelloua 
noise,  which  was  distinctly  heard  from  Calais  to  Dover.  But  never 
surely  was  there  seen  so  profound  a  cabn  at  sea ;  the  ocean  remained 
wavdess  as  a  looking-glass ;  not  a  sail,  nor  even  a  flag  stirred,  or  waved, 
and  those  majestic  ships  lay  motionless  on  the  surface  of  the  water* 
Thus  the  English  fleet,  with  her  majesty  on  board,  continued  a  day 
and  night,  which  we  had  to  pass  on  the  sea.  The  duke  of  York  had 
fortunately  provided  a  sumptuous  banquet  on  board  for  his  mother 
and  sister,  and  their  retinue ;  and  thus  was  that  great  hunger  appeased 
which  so  long  a  sojourn  on  a  calm  sea  naturally  provoked.  This 
regale  was  at  the  expense  of  our  grand  admiral,  the  duke  of  York, 
ai^  when  he  remembered  that  we  had  to  fast,  because,  by  our  calendar, 
it  was  the  vigil  of  All  Saints,  he  came  to  us  kindly,  and  said, '  I  hear 
you  must  not  eat  meat  to-day.  I  doubt  you  will  be  inconvenienced,  for  all 
my  people  are  Huguenots,  who  have  made  no  provision  of  fish  for  such 
an  exigence ;  but  I  believe  there  is  some  sturgeon  for  the  queen,  part  of 
which  I  will  send  to  your  table.' "  *  At  that  time,  James  duke  of  York 
was  a  zealous  member  of  the  church  of  England. 

*'  The  passage  from  Calais  to  Dover  is  usually  made,  with  a  favourable 
wind,  in  three  hours,"  continues  p^re  Giimache ;  "  it  was  accomplished 
with  difficulty,  in  this  singular  calm,  in  two  days.  About  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  fleet  drew  near  Dover,  and  his  majesty  Charles  11. 
came  on  board  to  welcome  his  royal  mother.  These  illustrious  person- 
ages landed  at  vesper  time,  with  all  the  demonstrations  of  joy  from  the 
people  that  it  was  possible  to  show.  The  king  had  prepared  a  feast  for 
his  royal  mother  and  sister  at  Dover-castle,  with  the  utmost  magnifi- 
cence. At  this  supper  assembled  every  member  of  the  royal  family 
to  welcome  queen  Henrietta:  her  beloved  daughter,  the  princess  of 
Orange,  was  there,  and  with  them  sat  down  to  table  Charles  II.,  Jaines 
duke  of  York,  the  princess  Henrietta,  and  prince  Kupert.  Some  of 
these  royal  personages  were  Protestants,  and  others  Catholics :  it  was 
necessary  to  say  grace  according  to  their  separate  fSoiths.  The  kings 
chaplain  began,  and  blessed  the  viands  according  to  the  Protestant  mode.' 
Then,  extending  my  arms,  I  made  a  great  sign  of  the  cross  over  the 
table  which  was  served,  the  king,  and  my  queen,  and  all  the  princesses 
and  princes  standing  while  I  made  my  benediction  in  a  solemn  elevated 
voice.  Around  stood  as  spectators  the  townsmen  of  Dover,  puritans, 
independents,  and  trembleurs  [quakers,  we  presume],  all  sworn  enemies 
to  the  ceremonies  of  our  church,  especially  to  the  sign  of  the  cross :  they 
testified  great  astonishment  at  the  liberty  I  took,  in  making  it  thus 
publicly  at  the  table  of  their  Protestant  king."  The  whole  population 
of  Dover,  it  seems,  had  crowded  into  the  hall  of  Dover-castle  to  sec  tho 
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royal  supper ;  and  as  the  pere  says  they  were  chiefly  dissenters,  assuredly 
Dothiug  could  be  more  mischievous  thau  this  parade  of  ceremonies, 
against  which  the  religious  feelings  of  the  great  body  of  the  English 
people  were  opposed.  The  man  was  perfectly  impracticable,  for  he  was 
thoroughly  unworldly,  and  only  ambitious  of  martyrdom.  He  had,  in 
his  former  residence  in  England,  sought  with  great  zeal  an  opportunity 
of  being  knocked  at  head  by  some  roundhead  trooper  or  other  at  the 
queen's  chapel  at  Somerset-house,  where  he  persisted  in  performing  the 
Boman  catholic  rites  after  the  rebellion  had  broken  out,  and  he  returned 
to  England  in  the  same  spirit,  but  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  great 
injury  he  was  doing  to  the  queen-mother  and  the  lately  restored  royal 
&mily.  He  goes  on  to  describe  the  astonishment  of  the  people  when, 
next  morning,  he  and  his  coadjutors  said  high  mass  before  queen  Hen- 
rietta in  the  great  hall  of  Dover-castle. 

King  Charles  brought  his  mother  from  Gravesend  by  water  to  White- 
Iiall,  November  2.  The  river  from  Lambeth  to  the  city  was  so  thronged 
with  boats,  that  no  person  could  make  way  among  them.  Pepys,  who 
disbursed  sixpence  for  a  sculler  to  row  up  to  the  royal  barges,  was  dis- 
appointed, and  observes  in  a  pet,  "  that  there  were  but  three  bonfires  in 
the  city  to  welcome  her,  and  it  was  believed  that  her  coming  did  not 
please  any  one."  The  day  after  the  queen's  arrival  at  Whitehall  she 
held  a  great  levde,  as  many  of  the  nobility  came  to  kiss  her  hand ;  the 
privy  council  waited  on  her  in  a  body,  and  congratulated  her  on  her 
return  to  England.  The  lord  chancellor,  Clarendon,  was  obliged,  by  the 
etiquette  of  his  official  situation,  to  appear  at  their  head :  notwithstand- 
ing the  indignation  the  queen  cherished  against  his  daughter,  and  which 
she  bad  declared  in  France  should  prevent  her  from  even  speaking  to 
him,  she  did  not  receive  him  less  graciously  than  his  companions. 

llie  unfortunate  Anne  Hyde  brought  into  the  world,  some  days  after- 
wards, a  living  son,  which  the  duke  of  York  would,  a  few  weeks  before, 
have  been  proud  to  owu  as  his  heir ;  but  at  this  time  his  sister  and  his 
friend  Sir  Charles  Berkeley  had  so  completely  poisoned  his  mind  with 
the  doubts  of  his  wife's  fidelity,  that  he  remained  in  a  state  of  miserable 
woertainty.^  Although  queen  Henrietta  manifested  lively  indignation 
whenever  the  remembrance  of  Anne  Hyde  occurred  to  her,  yet  she  mu«t 
be  acquitted  of  the  great  wickedness  of  suborning  false  witnesses  against 
her.  The  dialc^e  that  Clarendon  himself  records  as  passing  between 
the  duke  of  York  and  his  royal  mother  at  the  embar>;ation,  proves  that 
these  iniquities  had  been  practised  before  the  return  of  the  latter,  and 
that  she  was  then  equally  a  stranger  to  the  scandals  on  Anne  Hyde, 
snd  the  effect  product  by  them  on  the  mind  of  her  son. 

The  thoughts  of  Henrietta  were  soon  forced  back  to  those  heavy 
sorrows  which  prove  how  little  the  world  is,  with  all  the  vain  distinc- 
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tions  and  pomps  thereof,  to  a  heart  which  has  once  been  tmly  given  to 
an  object  loved  and  lost  The  transient  triumph  of  her  entrance  into  a 
metropolis  which  she  had  quitted  so  disastrously,  was  succeeded  by  the 
feelings  of  the  deepest  sorrow,  to  which  she  abimdoned  herself  as  if  in  a 
long-lasting  fit  of  despair.  She  shut  herself  up  for  hours  alone,  and 
when  her  ladies  craved  admittance,  it  was  found  that  she  had  been 
weeping  bitterly.*  "  The  sight  of  the  apartment  where  she  passed  her 
happy  wedded  life  with  Charles  I.,  she  declared,  agonized  her;  the 
vicinity  to  the  scene  of  his  death  wrung  her  heart  She  could  not  bear 
to  look  on  that  Westminster-hall  where  he  was  arraigned  as  a  criminal, 
nor  that  palace  of  their  former  pleasures  the  Banqueting-house,  befora 
which  his  blood  was  shed.'  -  She  sank  into  the  deepest  melancholy. 
*  Ruins  and  desolation,'  she  said,  '  are  round  and  about  me.'  A  thou- 
sand sorrowful  thoughts  beset  her ;  she  wept,  she  wrung  her  hands,  and 
called  herself  the  desolate  widow  of  Charles,  la  reine  mcdJieureuse.  All 
the  ladies  and  officers  of  her  household  hojied  that  her  stay  would  not 
be  long  in  England."  • 

While  the  queen-mother  remained  in  this  unhappy  state,  the  duke  of 
York,  her  favourite  son,  was  ill  and  wretched,  with  his  heart  yearning 
towards  his  wife  and  son.  Although  he  was  quite  ready  to  defy  his 
mother  and  sister,  who  were  utterly  set  against  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Clarendon,  he  was  strangely  perplexed  by  the  declaration 
of  Sir  Charles  Berkeley,  the  captain  of  his  guard,  who  affirmed  that 
the  child  pertained  to  him,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  marry  the 
mother.  The  unfortunate  Anne  protested  that  her  hand,  her  heart, 
and  her  infant  belonged  to  her  princely  husband,  and  took  the  most 
solemn  oaths  to  this  effect  before  the  bishop  of  Winchester  and  the 
duchess  of  Ormondjs,  while  she  was  in  a  dangerous  state  between 
life  and  death.  The  king,  who  seems  to  have  acted  with  unusual 
respectability  on  this  occasion,  took  the  part  of  his  distressed  sister-in- 
law,  declaring  he  believed  her  to  be  greatly  v^ronged.  In  this  state  was 
the  court  of  England  when  the  Christmas  of  iri60  drew  near,  which  was 
to  be  celebrated  in  the  palace  with  all  the  ancient  festivities  of  merry 
England.  **  Christmas,"  says  p^re  Cyprian,*  "  was  always  observed  in  this 

>  Vie  de  Henriette  de  France,  appended  to  this  miracle  opposes  itself  to  the  pope  ?" — 

the  Oraison  de  IkssaeL  (Every  one  looked  astonished  in  the  royal 

2  Ibid.  circle,  papist  and  protestant.)     "Ton  brk^ 
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*  The  p^re  seems  to  en^oj  very  much  the  old  style.  Does  it  always  observe  the  old 
following  anecdote  of  Charles  I.,  which  he  style,  by  which  we  JBkiglish  celebrate  the 
beard  in  England,  though  it  was  against  the  Nativity,  in  its  time  of  flowering?"  asked  the 
Roman  catholics :  "  Well !"  said  the  king,  king.—"  Always,"  replied  the  venerators  of 
extending  his  hand,  one  Christmassy,  to  the  miracle.  **  Then,"  said  king  Charl^  **  the 
take  the  flowering  branch  of  Glastonbury  pope  and  yom*  miracle  differ  not  a  little,  for 
thorn,  "this  is  a  miracle,  is  it?"—**  Yes,  your  he  always  celebrates  Christmas^lay  ten  days 
majesty."  replied  the  oflBcer  who  presented  earlier  by  the  calendar  of  new  s^le,  which 
it,  "  a  miracle  peculiar  to  England,  and  re-  has  been  ordained  at  Rome  by  pafial  oideri 
carded  with  great  veneration  by  the  Catholics  for  nearly  a  oeniury." 

bere."— **How  sof"   said  the  king,  "whoi 
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country,  especially  at  the  king's  palaces,  with  greater  pomp  than  in  any 
other  reahn  in  Europe."  Among  other  ancient  ceremonies  now  for- 
gotten, he  mentions  a  pretty  one,  in  which  a  br»nch  of  the  Glastonlary 
thorn,  which  usually  flowers  on  Ghri8tma»-eye,  used  to  be  brought  up 
In  procession,  and  presented  in  great  pomp  to  the  king  and  queen  of 
England  on  Christmas  morning.  P^re  Gamache,  in  mentioning  this 
ceremony,  says,  this  blossoming  thorn  was  much  venerated  by  the  Eng- 
lish, becaase  in  their  traditions  they  say  that  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
brought  to  Glastonbury  a  thorn  out  of  our  Lord's  crown,  and  planting  it 
in  the  earth,  it  burgeoned  and  blossomed,  and  yearly  produced  flowers 
to  decorate  the  altar  on  Christmas-eye  mass— 

"Thai  only  night  in  all  the  year 
Saw  the  atoled  priest  the  chalice  Tear." 

But  the  Christmas  of  1660  was  no  season  of  rejoicing  for  the  queen- 
mother.  The  royal  vault,  which  had  so  recently  been  unclosed  to 
receive  young  Gloucester,  again  yawned  for  another  of  the  royal  family 
before  the  year  was  completed,  s  The  princess  of  Orange  was  smitten 
with  the  small-pox  on  the  18th  of  December.  The  fatal  practice  of 
bleeding  repeatedly  while  the  eruption  was  appearing,  was  then  tht) 
favourite  medical  treatment :  it  was  the  true  cause  why  that  disease 
was  generally  fatal  whenever  it  attacked  persons  of  rank  at  this  era. 
The  struggle  both  with  the  disease  and  the  doctor  was  too  much  for 
most  constitutions,  and  the  patient  usually  succumbed.  The  queen, 
when  she  found  that  the  princess  of  Orange  was  attacked  with  the 
Fmall-pox,  hurried  away  her  beautiful  Henrietta  from  Somerset-house, 
and  enclosed  herself  with  her  in  the  palace  of  St.  James.^  How  the 
queen  could  bear  to  leave  the  faithful  daughter  to  expire  alone,  whose 
life  had  been  a  constant  scene  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  support  and  benefit 
of  her  exiled  and  impoverished  family,  seems  strange ;  but  so  it  was.  All 
the  maternal  aflections  of  queen  Henrietta  were  centred  in  her  youngest 
child,  from  the  moment  that  she  resolved  to  educate  her  as  a  Roman 
catholic.  When  the  princess  of  Orange  was  in  the  agonies  of  death,  her 
conscience  accused  her  that  Anne  Hyde  had  been  foully  slandered, 
whether  with  her  consent  is  a  point  that  Clarendon  leaves  doubtful. 
But  he  expressly  says,  that  from  what  passed  at  the  death-bed  of  this 
princess,  the  innocence  of  his  daughter  became  apparent  The  princess 
expired  '  on  Christmas-eve,  and  was  buried  at  mi<hiight  on  the  29th  of 
December.  Her  funeral  procession  was  by  torchlight  from  Somerset- 
house  to  Westminster-abbey,  where  she  was  laid  in  the  Stuart  vault^  by 
Ihe  side  of  her  beloved  brother  Gloucester. 

Grief  and  diEuippointment  had  thrown  the  Duke  of  York  on  a  sick 

1  XoBofar  of  Henrietta  Maxim  1671,  pp.  6f-69.     MS.  of  Ftee  Oimadie.    Erelyii'a  Diary. 
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bed,  when  6ir  Charles  Berkeley  came  to  him,  and  avowed  that  all  he 
had  said  against  Anne  Hyde  was  false-witness,  and  **  that  he  had  been 
prompted  to  it  by  the  beUef  that  it  would  be  the  utter  ruin  of  his  royal 
highness  if  he  married  a  private  gentlewoman,  and,  withal,  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  for  her  to  have  a  husband  of  her  own  rank ;  but  as  he 
found  that  his  dear  master  was  so  heart- wounded  by  the  slander,  he  came 
to  confess  the  truth  and  ask  his  pardon."  That  Uie  death-bed  confes- 
sion of  the  princess  led  to  this  avowal  thete  can  be  no  doubt;  probably 
Berkeley  heard  of  it  before  the  Duke  of  York,  and  owned  his  guilt 
before  it  was  proved  to  his  confusion.  The  duke  of  York  felt  his 
heart  suddenly  relieved  from  its  heavy  load  by  this  acknowledgment ; 
he  forgave  the  culprit,  who  had  been  heretofore  his  dearest  friend  and 
comrade  in  arms,  and  immediately  wrote  to  his  injured  wife  "  to  keep 
up  her  spirits,  for  Providence  had  cleared  her  aspersed  fame ;  and  above 
aU  things  to  have  a  care  of  his  boy,  and  that  he  should  come  and  see 
them  both  very  shortly.'*  ^  Berkeley  had  formed  a  passion  for  Anne 
Hyde  as  well  as  his  master,  and  wished  to  gain  her  on  any  terms. 

The  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  though  reconciled  to  each  other, 
remained  under  the  malediction  and  interdict  of  their  royal  mother,  a 
circumstance  which  was  in  those  days  considered  inauspicious  for  an 
outset  in  married  life.  The  duke  of  York  was  very  desirous  that  queen 
Henrietta  should  forgive  them,  and  receive  his  much-tried  wife  as  her 
daughter.  The  time  was  short ;  the  queen  was  departing  for  France 
early  in  the  month  of  January,  and  her  demeanour  was  as  yet  so  imi- 
placable,  that  when  king  Charles  gave  some  leading  hints  on  the 
propriety  of  doing  justice  to  the  daughter  of  Clarendon,  her  majesty 
affirmed,  in  her  passion,  "  If  that  woman  enters  Whitehall  by  one  door, 
I  shall  leave  it  by  another."  She  was  furious  when  she  heard  that  the 
duke  of  York  had  visited  his  wife  and  infant ;  she  would  not  speak  to 
him  or  see  him  willingly.  When  he  came  with  the  king,  she  dared  not 
refuse  him  entrance,  but  forbore  to  take  the  least  notice  of  him.* 

Suddenly  the  queen's  anger  vanished,  but  there  is  no  satisfactory 
reason  for  the  change  gfven  by  Clarendon,  who  best  knew  all  the  motives 
that  actuated  the  proceedings  of  the  court  at  this  juncture.  He  men- 
tions that  abb^  Montague  and  the  earl  of  St  Albans  waited  on  him 
one  after  the  other,  and  assured  him  that  the  queen  was  ready  to  forgive 
and  receive  his  daughter,  on  account  of  a  message  sh«  had  received  to 
that  effect  from  cardinal  Mazarine,  who  wished  to  remain  on  friendly 
terms  with  him.  Clarendon  says,  "he  could  not  comprehend  from 
what  fountain  the  good-will  of  the  cardinal  proceeded,  who  had  never 
before  been  propitious  to  him."  An  English  nobleman,'  who  is  a  con- 
siderable authority  in  the  history  of  that  era,  says,  '*  The  marriage  0/ 

1  LifeofdarendoiL  >  lUd. 
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the  duke  of  York  with  Anne  Hyde  was  turned  by  queen  Henrietta  to 
farther  that  of  her  daughter  with  the  duke  of  Orleans.  The  queen  told 
lier  son  '  that  he  must  give  consent  that  his  sister  should  become  duchess 
of  Orleans,  for  she  could  not  suffer  her  tx)  live  at  his  court  to  be  insulted 
by  Hyde's  daughter,'  meaning,  of  course,  that  the  duchess  of  York 
'would  take  precedence  of  the  princess  Henrietta."  Yet  it  is  evident  that 
the  whole  reconciliation  sprang  from  the  death-bed  remorse'  of  the 
princess  of  Orange,  for  the  queen's  change  of  mind  and  purpose  took 
place  between  the  day  of  her  death  and  l\er  burial. 

The  queen's  recognition  of  the  daughter  of  Clarendon  was  observed 
on  New-year's  day  as  a  public  festival,  1660-1.  It  was  but  two  days 
after  the  burial  of  the  princess  of  Orange,  and  the  mourning  for  her  was 
general,  when  the  duke  of  York  brought  his  duchess  ^  from  her  father's 
residence,  Worcester-house,  Strand,  in  state  to  Whitehall,  where  the 
royal  family  were  to  dine  together  in  public.  "  As  the  queen  passed  to 
dinner,  the  duchess  of  York  knelt  to  her  ;  her  majesty  raised  her,  kissed 
her^  and  placed  her  at  table."  Such  is  the  brief  notice  that  father 
Cyprian  takes  of  this  event,  the  manner  of  which  is  not  described  any- 
where else.  He  is  far  more  intent  on  describing  an  odd  adventure  that 
took  place  at  the  same  time  relative  to  his  own  small  ceremonials,  than 
dwelling  on  the  feelings  of  the  duchess  of  York.  At  the  New-year's 
festival  there  sat  down  to  table  with  the  king,  his  mother  and  his  sister 
Henrietta,  the  duke  of  York,  the  newly-forgiven  duchess,  prince  Rupert 
and  prince  Edward,  sons  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia.  Queen  Henrietta 
never  would  eat  her  dinner  without  her  chaplain,  father  Cyprian,  had 
said  a  Latin  grace ;  and  the  king,  of  course,  ordered  his  chaplain  to  say 
grace  according  to  the  form  of  the  church  of  England.  There  was 
always  a  contest  which  of  them  should  begin  first.  '*  On  this  occasion," 
observes  &ther  Cyprian,  "  the  crowds  were  so  vast,  that  both  I  and  the 
church-of-England  minister  were  struggling  with  the  press  of  people 
who  came  to  see  the  royal  family  dine,  so  that  the  minister  fell  down 
and  could  not  reach  the  royal  table ;  but  I  gained  it  and  said  the  grace, 
and  the  king  had  begun  his  dinner  some  time  before  the  minister  could 
approach.  When  he  did  so,  all  the  lords  and  gentlemen  who  stood 
liehind  the  royal  chair  set  up  a  loud  laugh,  and  shouted  '  that  the  king's 
chaplain  and  the  queen's  priest  had  run  a  race  to  say  grace,  but  tbe 
chaplain  was  floored  and  the  priest  had  Won.' "  ^ 

In  the  afternoon  the  queen  Henrietta  gave  an  audience  of  farewell,  in 
her  bedchamber  at  Whitehall,-  to  the  ladies  of  her  court  previously  to 
her  departure  for  France.  The  duke  of  York  led  in  his  duchess,  and 
presented  her  to  his  mother,  "who,"  says  Clarendon,  "received  her 
with  the  same  grace  as  if  she  had  approved  the  marriage  from  the 
beginning,  and  very  kindly  made  her  sit  down  by  her."  •  When  lord 
1  I^)yb'  I>iAr7.  *  MS.  of  Pdre  Qyprlan  GamacbA.  *  Life  of  CUreDdoo. 
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Clarendon  entered,  the  queen  rose  from  her  chair,  and  aa  he  had  kept 
proudly  aloof  from  her  majesty  since  she  had  taken  off  her  interdict 
from  his  daughter's  marriage,  the  scene  was  likely  to  prove  too  interest- 
ing for  so  many  witnesses,  and  at  a  sign  from  her  majesty  all  her  ladies 
retired.  The  queen  then  said  to  Clarendon  with  a  serene  and  pleasant 
countenance,  *'  that  if  she  had  spoken  anything  in  her  passion  which  he 
had  taken  ill,  he  ought  to  impute  it  to  the  great  provocation  she  had 
received,"  for  '*  she  owned  she  had  heen  deeply  offended  with  her  son 
the  duke  of  York,  and  certainly  had  had  no  inclination  to  consent  to  his 
aiarriage ;  hut  as  she  had  heen  informed  hy  the  king  that  this  alliance 
had  not  heen  contrived  hy  him  [the  chancellor],  and  that  he  was  as 
much  offended  at  it  as  was  worthy  of  him ;  and  aa  his  fidelity  to  her 
late  hushand  was  very  eminent,  and  that  he  had  served  her  son  not  only 
with  as  much  fidelity,  hut  with  extraordinary  success — ^therefore,"  pur- 
sued queen  Henrietta^  ^  do  I  receive  your  daughter  as  my  daughter,  and 
will  heartily  forgive  the  duke  and  her ;  and  I  am  resolved  ever  after  to 
live  with  all  the  affection  of  a  mother  towards  them.  And  I  am  resolved 
to  make  a  friendship  with  you  myself,  and  I  shall  >expect  from  you  aU 
the  good  offices  which  my  kindness  will  deserve."  Lord  Clarendon 
replied  hy  praising  "  the  mercy  and  clemency  of  her  majesty  in  depart- 
ing so  soon  from  needful  severity,  and  in  pardoning  a  crime  which  was 
unpardonahle,"  and  assured  her,  '*  that  she  would  have  forgotten  her 
own  honour  and  station  if  she  had  heen  less  offended  ;  that,  as  for  him- 
self, he  should  always  depend  on  her  protection  as  his  most  gracious 
mistress,  and  would  pay  all  ohedience  to  4ier  commands/*  The  queen 
then  put  into  Lord  Clarendon's  hand  a  paper,  in  which  she  pointed  out 
to  hhn  some  things  which  concerned  her  service  and  interest,  and 
requested  him  to  despateh  them;  and  the  evening  drawing  on,  and 
many  ladies  filling  the  outer  apartments,  all  anxious  for  an  audience, 
lord  Clarendon  took  his  leave  hy  kneeling  and  kissing  her  majesty's 
hand.^  Such  are  the  particulars  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  maiv 
riages  that  ever  took  place  in  England,  from  which  afterwards  sprang 
two  queens-regnant  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — queen  Mar}'-  II.  and 
queen  Anne,  grand-daughters  to  Henrietta  Maria.  The  duke  and 
duchess  of  York  had  several  sons,  hut  out  of  a  numerous  family  two 
daughters  only  reached  maturity. 

The  queen  had  hastened  her  arrival  in  England  in  order  to  hreak  this 
marriage,  which  she  finally  sanctioned,'  and  now  she  only  tarried  till 

>  Life  of  Clarendon.  dangbters  of  Edward  IV.  was,  in  fact,  decided 

s  The  venerable  law  of  T&<gi*Tw<  acknow-  by  th«  bloody  battle  of  Bosworth.    Nor  did 

ledgcd  the  sanctity  of  the  vow  of  wedlock  Henry  VIIL  venture  on  his  bigamies  till  he 

wiwont  any  reqiect  of  persons ;    and  when  had  enslaved    his   people.     Instances  were 

perliament  illegitlmatiaed    the   diUdren  qf  vpry  rare  in  which  an  fhglish  parUament 

a  shnilar  marriage  to  that  of  the  duke  of  ventured  to  put  asunder  those  whom  Ood 

Yoik  with  Anne  Hyde,  a  revolution  was  the  had  Joined  together ;  and  the  marriage  vow 

consequence  i  and   the   legitimacy  of  the  of  an  English  prince  or  peer  was  as  Mcnd 
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parliament  had  secured  the  marriage  portion  of  the  princess  Henrietta 
and  her  own  dower,  which  was  finally  accomplished  in  the  begiiming  of 
January,  1600-1.  Most  of  her  dower-lands  had  been  shared  among  the 
Tegi<udes.  Okey,  Walton,  Scroop,  Norton,  Pride,  Whalley,  Edwards, 
^chhoume,  Lambert,  and  Blackwell,  had  not  done  their  bloody  work 
for  nought^  and  were  found  in  patriotic  possession  of  large  portions  of 
the  queen's  dower.  In  other  instances,  it  was  considered  impossible  to 
wrest  possession  from  those  who  held  the  dower-lauds,  and  in  all  the 
property  was  greatly  wasted  and  injured.  Therefore  parliament  granted 
her  majesty,  in  compensation,  SOfiOQi,  per  annum,  and  the  king  added 
a  pension  of  30,0002.  more  from  the  exchequer.  As  it  was  contrary  to  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  country  for  a  queen-dowager  to  be  an  absentee,  as 
she  was  expected  to  spend  her  dower-income  in  the  country,  her  majesty 
promised  to  return  and  live  in  England  after  she  had  superintended  the 
marriage  of  the  princess  Henrietta  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  She  gave 
orders  and  plans  for  the  repairs  of  her  dower-palaces  of  Somerset-house 
and  Greenwich.  She  likewise  settled  her  court  and  household  after  the 
following  plan.  Her  lord  chamberlain  and  steward  of  her  revenue  was 
•Henry  lord  Jermyn,  lately  created  earl  of  St.  Albans.  The  gossips  of 
the  court  now  resumed  the  stoiy  that  she  was  secretly  married  ^  to  him : 
of  this  not  a  particle  of  evidence  can  be  obtained.  The  only  proof 
offered  in  support  of  this  assertion  is  not  a  very  complimentary  one  to 
matrimony ;  it  is,  that  the  queen  often  looked  pale,  and  seemed  alarmed 
when  he  entered  the  room  where  she  was.'  Sir  John  Reresby  gathered 
this  intelligence  from  his  cousins,  the  nuns,  who,  not  being  very  con- 
versant in  matrimonial  afhirs,  supposed  perhaps,  that  such  was  the 
usual  effect  of  the  presence  of  a  lady's  lord  and  master.  But  it  has 
been  shown  that  lord  Jermyn  had,  from  a  very  early  period  of  her  lile, 
been  the  queen's  confidential  servant  at  the  head  of  her  court,  and  was, 
by  his  office,  obliged  to  communicate  whatsoever  had  befallen.  How 
direful  his  tidings  had  sometimes  been,  these  pages  have  related.  It  is 
QO  marvel,  then,  considering  how  full  of  disasters  her  career  had  been, 
iihat  her  cheek  sometimes  blanched  at  his  entrance.  In  his  hands,  like- 
wise, all  her  funds  were  placed:  she  was  still  indebted  to  him  large 
sums ;  he  had  the  management  of  her  expenditure,  and  she  had  suffered 
sufficientiy,  in  regard  to  pecuniary  distress,  to  cause  uneasiness  of  mind 
when  she  apprehended  that  he  entered  her  presence  to  discuss  harassing 
money  matters.  Lord  Jermyn,  by  his  new  title  of  St  Albans,  still 
continued  the  prime  minister  of  her  court  and  revenue.  Her  vice- 
chamberlain  was  a  Frenchman,  M.  Yautelet,  whose  salary  was  200^. 

as  that  of  a  peasant.    If  a  prince  married  tion  fh>m  the   noble  fionlly  who  are  the 

against  the  leave  of  his  sovereign,  he  ren-  collateral   representatives   of  lord  Jermyn. 

dered  htanself  ohnoxions  to  personal  restraint  Th^  poaaess  his  papers,  bat  not  one  which 

and  jmnishment,  but  not  to  divorce.  gives  the  least  oonntenance  to  this  rqxurt. 

I  We  have  been  favoured  by  a  oommunica-  *  Sir  Jclm  fieresby's  Memoirs. 
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The  celebrated  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  was  her  chancellor  ;  he  was  a  Romati 
catholic,  but  much  given  to  a  fantastical  belief  in  spirits  and  astrology. 
The  queen's  master  of  the  horse  was  lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  count  of 
the  Roman  empire,  likewise  a  Roman  catholic.  Her  secretary  was  Sit 
John  Winter ;  the  poet  Cowley  was  her  private  secretary,  employed  in 
the  deciphering  of  her  correspoiidence.*  From  Cowley's  complaining 
letters,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  he  had  been  cruelly  and  ungratefully 
neglected  by  the  queen.  Such  was  not  the  case ;  she  granted  him  lands 
for  life,  as  soon  as  she  obtained  possession  of  any  part  of  her  dower- 
domains.  She  gave  him  an  income  which  would"  have  enriched  bim, 
but  he  died  not  long  after  the  Restoration.  The  comptroller  of  tho 
queen's  household  was  Sir  Thomas  Bond.  She  had  four  gentlemen 
ushers,  or  ushers  of  the  privy-chamber,  at  130?.  per  annum  each,  and 
diet ;  four  grooms  of  the  privy-chamber,  each  at  601.  salary,  and  diet ; 
four  pages  and  eight  grooms  of  her  great  presence-chamber.  She  had 
two  cup-bearers,  two  carvers,  and  two  gentlemen  ushers  of  the  great 
presence-chamber ;  each  had  1201.  salary,  and  **  houche  of  the  court "  at 
the  same  table."  The  chief  lady  of  Henrietta's  bedchamber  was  the 
dowager-duchess  of  Richmond,  a  beautiful  young  widow,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  mighty  favourite  of  James  and  Charles  I.,  and  sister  of 
the  dissolute  and  witty  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham.  This  lady  be- 
longed to  the  church  of  England.  Lady  Newport  was  the  next  lady  of 
the  bedchamber ;  there  were  four  ladies  of  the  privy-chamber,  each  hav- 
ing a  salary  of  150^  per  annum :  there  were  eight  bedchamber  women. 
Lady  Saunderson  was  the  queen's  laundress :  she  had  ever  been  a  faith- 
ful servant  of  the  royal  family. 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  queen  Henrietta  was  reinstated  in 
her  palace.  If  she  had  been  ruled  by  wisdom  and  right  judgment,  she 
would  have  kept  all  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  her  religion  as 
much  as  possible  from  collision  with  the  prejudices  of  the  lately  trium- 
phant sectarians,  instead  of  irritating  them  by  an  ostentatiqus  display  of 
ceremonies  so  obnoxious  to  them.  The  Roman  catholic  establishment  of 
the  queen-mother  in  England  could  not  fail  of  proving  injurious  to  the 
jx)pularity  of  her  newly  restored  feimily.  "  In  the  depths  of  her  dis- 
tress at  tie  blockade  of  Paris,  queen  Henrietta  had  sold  not  only  her . 
jewels,  to  supply  her  famishing  household,  but  even  the  altar-plate 
of  her  chapel.  She  had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  afford  to  replace 
it ;  but  when  she  was  preparing  to  depart  for  England  at  the  Resto- 
ration, the  duchess  d'Aiguilon,  niece  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  presented 
the  altar-plate  left  her  by  that  minister  to  queen  Henrietta.  It  was 
very  rich,  brilliant,  and  magnificent,  and  was  used  at  the  Roman  catholio 
chapel  in  Somerset-house.' 

The  queen  had  a  guard-noble  of  gentlemen-at-arms,  very  splendidiy 
1  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  MarU,  1671.        '  IMd.       >  lia  of  I%re  Qyprian  Gdmaclie. 
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dressed,  all  men  of  family.  They  wore  black  velvet  cassocks  em- 
broidered with  gold,  and  with  a  gold  embroidered  badge ;  they  carried 
halberts,  and  waited' in  lines  when  her  majesty  went  to  her  sedan  or 
into  her  chapel,  or  when  she  passed  to  her  meals.  When  she  went  ont 
in  a  coach,  they  rode,  gallantly  mounted,  each  with  a  carbine  slung  to 
his  waist,  on  both  sides  of  the  carriage,  which  was  usually  drawn  by  six 
horses ;  these  guards  always  wore  their  hats,  whether  they  were  on 
duty  in  the  palace  or  without  doors.  The  earl  of  St.  Albans  was  their 
captain.  The  chief  equerry  of  the  queen  was  Sir  Edward  Wingfield, 
who  governed  the  stable,  and  had  under  Ins  care  four  and  twenty  horses 
and  four  coaches.  There  were,  in  the  queen's  establishment,  twelve 
footmen,  twelve  bargemen  in  her  liveries,  four  pages  of  the  back  stairs, 
and  several  officers  of  her  pantry,  ewry,  cellar,  and  buttery.  She 
appointed  a  master  of  the  buck-hounds,  a  master  of  the  bows,  of  the 
queen*s  games,  and  of  her  cbapel  of  music.  Such  was  the  establishment 
of  a  queen-dowager  within  the  last  two  centuries.^ 

Although  the  household  of  queen  Henrietta  was  thus  magnificently 
arranged,  she  had  long  given  up  all  splendour  of  dress.  She  never  left 
off  the  sable  garb  she  wore  for  king  Charles,  and  her  pictures  represent 
her  in  widow's  weeds.  The  plainness  of  her  attire,  after  she  returned  to 
England,  is  noted  by  Pepys,  in  terms  of  disparagement  and  disappoint- 
ment, when  he  describes  a  visit  to  Whitehall  to  gaze  on  the  royal  family. 
**  Mr.  Fox  came  in  presently,  and  did  take  my  wife  and  I  to  ih&  queen's 
presence-chamber,  where  he  got  my  wife  placed  behind  the  queen's 
chair,  and  the  two  princesses  came  in  to  dinner.  The  queen  is  a  very 
\\it\Gy  plain^  old  woman,  and  nothing  more  in  her  presence  or  garb  than 
in  any  ordinary  woman."  Several  portraits  are  extant  of  the  once- 
lovely  daughter  of  Henri  Quatre,  in  the  plain  black  dress  with  the 
widow's  veil  which  she  wore  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  There  is 
one  painting  at  chftteau  d'Eu  in  this  mourning,  which  represents  her 
with  her  beauty  scarcely  faded.  Even  under  the  iron  rule  of  Cromwell, 
engravings  were  published  of  the  royal  widow  in  her  weeds.  One  of 
these  is  a  good  likeness,  representing  her  in  a  widow's  dress — the  black 
veil  with  its  triangular  frontlet,  a  straight  white  cape,  and  but  one  jewel, 
,in  form  of  a  cross:  it  is  the  frontispiece  of  a  cookery-book,  a  great 
curiosity,  called  "the  Queen's  Closet  broke  Open."  Much  praise  is 
bestowed  on  the  widow  queen's  virtues  and  skill  in  medicine  and  cookery, 
which  were  more  likely  to  interest  in  her  favour  the  middle  classes  of 
England  than  commendations  on  her  courage  and  magnanimity,  es{>e- 
cially  as  on  the  title-page  it  is  affirmed  that  some  of  the  recipes  had  been 
honoured  by  her  majesty's  own  personal  practice  in  her  leisure  hours : 
when  these  occurred,  the  author,  who  assumes  to  be  one  of  her  house- 
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hold,  does  not  say.  Several  possets  and  plague-waters  are  in  the  work« 
sanctioned  by  the  queen's  name,  and  many  strange  and  barbarous  oom* 
pounds  quoted  as  her  favourite  dishes. 

Queen  Henrietta,  in  mortal  terror  lest  the  small-pox  should  destroy  the 
life  or  beauty  of  her  only  remaining  daughter,  hurried  that  darling  of 
her  heart  from  the  infected  metropolis  to  Hampton-oourt,  as  soon  as  her 
reconciliation  with  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York  was  effected.  She 
waited  there  till  parliament  had  settled  on  the  princess  Henrietta  a 
marriage-portion  of  40,000  jacobuses,^  accompanied  with  a  gift  of 
20,0002.  as  an  outfit.  The  king  attended  his  royal  mother  and  sister  to 
Portsmouth,  where  they  embarked  in  a  first-rate  man-of-war,  "the 
London,"  January  9,  1660-1.'  A  train  of  disasters  as  usual  attended 
the  queen's  voyage.  Her  ship  sailed  from  Portsmouth  the  following 
day,  when  the  princess  Henrietta  became  very  ill,  which  was  attributed 
to  sea-sickness ;  but  the  next  day  a  violent  eruption  appeared,  with  all 
the  symptoms  of  the  small-pox,  and  the  queen  recalled,  in  agony,  how 
lately  she  had  lost  two  of  her  children  with  the  same  malady.  The 
princess  grew  worse  every  moment,  and  the  queen  insisted  on  returning  to 
Portsmouth.  Her  terrors  regarding  her  child's  illness  were  soon  varied 
by  apprehensions  of  losing  her  by  drowning,  for  the  pibt  of  the  earl  of 
Sandwich  who  commanded  "  the  London,"  ran  the  ship  on  the  Horse- 
sand,  near  Portsmouth,  where  she  ^grounded.  The  queen  positively 
refused  to  leave  the  ship  till  she  saw  what  turn  the  illness  of  her 
daughter  would  take.  The  physicians  soon  after  declared  that  the 
princess  might  land,  for  her  illness  was  not  the  small-pox,  but  a  bad 
attack  of  measles  :  during  her  recovery  the  queen  remained  with  her  at 
Portsmouth.'  P^re  Cyprian  was  in  the  queen's  suite,  and  ought  to 
have  given  the  best  account  of  all  these  adventures,  but  the  whole  soul 
and  intellect  of  the  p^re  was  intent  upon  a  conversion  at  Portsmouth ; 
it  seemed  in  his  eyes,  of  more  consequence  than  the  safety  of  *'th6 
London,"  her  majesty,  his  royal  pupil,  the  admiral,  the  crew  and 
passengers,  including  himself.  He  had  almost  pe^psuaded  the  clergy- 
man of  one  of  the  churches  at  Portsmouth  to  declare  himself  a  Koman 
catholic,  and  to  forsake  his  wife  and  &imily,'  assuring  him  *'  that  the 
queen  would  allow  him,  as  a  proselyte  to  her  faith,  a  handsome  pen- 
sion."^ Nothing  could  be  more  mischievously  mad  than  for  her  to  do 
any  such  thing,  or  even  for  it  to  be  talked  of  or  hinted  at  that  she 
was  likely  or  willing  to  do  so.  It  is  an  instance  which  illustrates 
the  causes  of  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  queen  Henrietta  in  Eng- 
land. However,  the  proselyte  altered  his  mind,  and  the  queen  was 
not  tempted  to  commit  so  notorious  a  wrong,  as  to  pension  a  renegade 
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clergyman  of  the  ohuicli  of  England  out  of  the  dower  she  received  from 
the  country. 

The  queen  was  forced  to  abide  at  Portsmouth  a  fortnight,  before  she 
could  re-embark  without  danger  of  injuring  the  princess.  It  was  tho 
26th  of  January  before  they  sailed ;  they  finished  their  voyage  very 
happily,  and  soon  arrived  at  Havre.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  queen 
to  pass  though  Bouen ;  but  the  governor  sent  word,  on  their  approach, 
''that  the  small-pox  was  raging  there  like  a  pest,  and  that  many  persons 
died' of  that  disease  daily."  At  first  the  queen  was  disposed  to  think 
that  the  governor  sent  this  message  to  spare  himself  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  entertaining  royal  guests ;  but,  on  inquiry,  she  found  it  was 
a  salutary  warning,  which  probably  had  saved  the  life  of  the  daughter 
who  was  so  precious  to  her.  The  queen  therefore  took  her  route 
towards  Pontoise,  and  on  the  road  the  duke  of  Longueville,  governor 
of  Normandy,  met  her  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of  horse,  composed  of 
the  flower  of  the  Norman  nobility.  He  escorted  her  majesty  to  a 
chftteau  of  his,  at  some  distance  from  the  iDfectcd  city  of  Eouen,  and 
there  he  entertained  her  most  splendidly.  The  times  were  changed 
since  this  prince  and  his  party  of  the  Fronde  *  had  besieged  Henrietta 
in  the  Louvre,  and  almost  caused  her  and  the  princess  who  accom- 
panied her  to  perish  with  cold  and  hunger.  Queen  Henrietta  held 
a  grand  court  at  the  chateau  de  Longueville,  where  many  of  the 
Norman  nobles  and  their  ladies  were  presented  to  her.  The  president 
of  Bouen  craved  an  audience,  and  made  her  a  very  eloquent  harangue, 
"  to  which,"  says  p^re  Gamache,  "  her  majesty  listened  with  the  utmost 
attention ;  and  having  a  ready  wit  and  great  presence  of  mind,  she  made 
him  a  prompt  and  judicious  answer,  in  the  course  of  which  she  recom- 
mended to  his  attention  some  differences  between  the  civil  authorities 
and  the  Capuchins  of  his  province."  Of  course,  if  such  was  the  theme 
of  her  majesty's  discourse,  it  would  appear  to  possess  the  eloquence  of 
an  angel  to  the  mind  of  father  Cyprian,  It  will,  however,  be  owned, 
that  the  power  of  answering  gracefully  and'  promptly  to  an  address,  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  accomplishments  a  royal  personage  can  possess. 
The  president  of  Bouen  having  promised  her  majesty  his  favourablo 
attention  to  her  proteg^  the  Capuchins,  she  was  conducted  to  her  coach 
with  great  state :  the  duke  of  Longueville,  and  the  cavaliers  of  the  Juiute 
noblesse  of  Normandy,  rode  by  her  carriage  a  day's  journey  on  the  way 
to  Pontoise.  Here  she  had  consented  to  accept  of  the  hospitality  of  her 
lord  almoner  Montague,  the  abbot  of  Pontoise. 

The  queen  was  astonished  at  the  grandeur  with  which  her  almoner 
performed  his  hospitalities:  neither  she  nor  her  retinue  could  suf- 
ficiently admire  his  plate,  his  pictures,  his  jewels,  his  hangings,  and 
the  fine  banquet  spread  for  them.    But  it  soon  appeared  that  queen 

1  MS.  of  I'ere  Qyprian  Gamache. 
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Henrietta  and  her  daughter  were  not  the  only  royal  guests  expected  ;  a 
mighty  flourish  of  trumpets,  kettle-drums,  and  cymbals  was  heard,  and 
soon  after  Louis  XIV.  and  his  queen,  Marie  Therese,  with  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  alighted  at  the  abbey,  and  came  to  welcome  queen  Henrietta 
and  the  princess.^  **  The  king  and  queen  of  France  remained  con- 
versing alone  with  her  majesty  the  queen  of  England  till  evening,"  adds 
p^re  Cyprian ;  "  and  as  to  monsieur  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  deemed 
himself  in  paradise  when  he  saw  our  princess  Henrietta,^  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  and  whom  he  considered  as  his  future  spouse.  He  had 
suffered  much  from  grief  and  apprehension  during  her  absence.  He  had 
been  troubled  with  insomnolences,  agitations  of  the  heart,  and  the 
greatest  anguish  when  her  life  was  in  danger. **  It  would  seem  that  the 
unfortunate  lover  had  been  kept  in  suspense,  and  vas  not  informed  that 
his  princess  accompanied  her  mother.  Father  Cyprian  describes  his 
demeanour  as  if  he  were  very  desperately  enamoured  indeed.  **  He 
stood  at  first  with  his  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the  princess  Henrietta,  as 
if  he  knew  not  how  to  believe  that  he  saw  her,  and  expected  her  to 
vanish  from  his  sight.  At  last  he  recovered  himself,  kissed  her,  and 
spoke  to  her ;  and,  after  some  time,  he  begged  to  learn  from  her  own 
lips  all  the  particulars  of  her  voyage^  and  he  listened  with  great  plea- 
sure and  rapt  attention  to  all  her  adventures."*  And  we  must  say  that 
we  are  (and  so,  no  doubt,  are  all  our  readers)  excessively  angry  with 
father  Cyprian  that  he  did  not  journalize  tiicse  adventures  of  his 
royal  patronesses,  instead  of  unsettling  the  creed  of  the  Portsmouth 
clei^man. 

The  queen  received  the  pope's  hreve  of  dispensation  to  authorize  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter  and  her  nephew,  Orleans,  towards  the  end  of 
Lent.  The  recent  deaths  in  the  royal  family  made  her  desire  that  the 
nuptials  should  be  quietly  perfonned  at  the  private  chapel  in  the 
Palais-Royal/  The  marriage  took  place,  March  31, 1661,  with  as  little 
pomp  as  was  consistent  with  the  presence  of  the  illustrious  guests  who 
assisted  at  the  ceremony :  these  were  Louis  XIV.,  his  consort,  and  royal 
mother ;  the  great  Cond^  was  likewise  queen  Henrietta's  guest  on  this 
occasion.  To  her  deep  sorrow  she  found  that  the  duke  of  Orleans,  a  few 
days  after  his  marriage,  insisted  on  wit!  drawing  his  bride  to  his  own 
residence— first  to  the  Tuileries,  and  tlen  to  Fontainebleau.  "  This 
-was  onjy  just,  and  according  to  the  law  of  God,"  observes  father 
Cyprian ;  "  nevertheless,  the  separation  which  tore  asunder  this  royal 
mother  and  daughter  was  attended  with  more  anguish  than  the  occasion 
seemed  to  warrant.  The  princess  had,  in  a  manner,  been  brought  up  in 
her  mother's  bosom,  and  the  adversity  they  had  encountered  together 
had  made  them  inexpressibly  dear  to  each  other.  But  there  was  more 
anxiety  at  the  heart  of  the  mother  than  arose  from  the  mere  parting." 
1  KS.ofFtoeQyprianGluuache.  *  Ibid:  *  Uiid. 
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When  her  daughter  departed  with  the  royal  family  to  pass  the  summer 
at  Fontainebleau,  queen  Henrietta  retired  to  her  favourite  chateau  of 
Colombe,  situate  on  the  river  Seine,  a  few  tniles  from  Paris.  Madame 
de  Motteville  gives  the  reason  of  the  grief  with  which  queen  Henrietta 
ported  from  her  daughter.  "  Without  doing  or  even  thinking  of  evil, 
the  young  duchess  of  Orleans  plunged  giddily  into  the  vortex  of  dissipa- 
tion that  the  court  of  Louis  XIY .  presented  ;  she  was  seen  as  the  leader 
of  every  masque,  at  every  ball,  at  every  hunting-party,  and  especially 
at  some  nightly  promenades,  which  gave  great  displeasure  to  the  t\^fo 
queens  of  France.  In  a  little  time  both  her  health  and  her  respecta- 
bility were  somewhat  injured  by  this  thoughtless  career.  The  duke  of 
Orleans,  her  adoring  husband,  in  whom  the  mischief  had  originated  by 
Tvithdrawing  her  from  the  care  of  her  mother  before  she  was  of  age  to 
understand  how  to  guide  her  course,  now  manifested  great  uneasiness  at 
her  conduct."'  Alarmed  at  these  sinister  reports,  queen  Henrietta 
begged  madame  de  Motteville  to  keep  a  watch  over  her  daughter,  and 
on  this  matter  that  lady  says,  "  By  a  letter  that  I  received  from  the 
queen  of  England,  her  uneasiness  was  perceptible  as  to  what  \>assed  at 
Fontainebleau,  and  that  the  queen-mother  [of  France]  was  dissatisfied 
at  the  conduct  of  madame  d*Orleans.  I  have  taken  care  of  all  the  letters 
that  this  great  queen  did  me  the  honour  to  write  to  me,  which  are  all 
marked  with  the  goodness  and  beauty  of  her  mind.  Queen  Henrietta,  it 
is  true,  was  so  long  habituated  to  speak  English,  that  her  French 
diction  was  a  little  vitiated,  but  her  kindness  and  good  sense  are 
always  intelligible." 

QusEN  Henbibtta  Mabia  to  Madame  db  Motteville. 

''June,  1661,  Colombe. 
**  I  believe  that,  in  your  soul,  you  say,  *  As  to  this  queen  of  England, 
she  has  wholly  forgotten  me.'  That  is  not  the  case.  M.  de  Montague 
will  tell  you  how  often  and  affectionately  I  have  thought  of  you.  But 
as  to  your  letters,  I  have  to  avow  idleness ;  at  the  same  time,  I  acknoW"* 
ledge  that  I  was  wrong  not  to  have  expressed  to  you  the  satisfaction  I 
had  at  the  receipt  of  your  two  last,  and  if  you  have  leisure,  I  ask  the 
continuation,  having  seen  yesterday  ladies  who  came  direct  from  Fon- 
tainebleau, who  tell  me  that  you  are  always  engaged  near  the  queen,  and 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  have  access  to  you.  I  feared  as  much  from  not 
receiving  afly  letters  by  them,  as  by  the  matter  of  which  they  hint.  If 
you  have  plenty  of  news  where  you  are,  there  is  complete  silence  here ; 
silence  is  certainly  proper  to  remember  one's  friends  in.  I  am  persuaded 
you  reckon  yourself  among  the  number,  and  can  be  assured  that  you  will 
thus  continue.    You  have  with  you  another  little  self  of  mine,^  who  is 

*  Madame  de  Motteyflle.  *  Her  daughter,  the  yonng  duchess  of  Orleans. 
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strongly  your  friend,  1  assure  you.    Continue  so  to  both  ;  that  is  enough 
to  s&y  to  you  from 

**Hekbiette  Masis." 

Before  the  end  of  the  summer,  however,  the  queen-mother  of  France, 
Anne  of  Austria,  sent  for  the  abb^  Montague,  and  Jermyn  earl  of  St. 
Albans,  and  complained  to  them  very  harshly  on  the  subject  of  their 
young  princess.  She  bade  them  tell  the  queen  of  England  that  she  ought 
to  keep  no  measures  when  reproving  her.  "The  queen  of  England," 
pursues  madame  de  Motteville,  "  led  a  sweet  and  easy  life  at  Colombe ; 
but  she  sought  for  nothing  but  peace,  and  now  declared  that,  knowing 
the  good  disposition  of  her  Henrietta's  soul  and  mind,  she  did  not  expect 
any  ill  frorh  her  actions,  for  she  believed  them  exempt  from  any  intention 
of  evil.**  Certainly,  in  this  matter  the  folly  rested  with  those  who 
placed  an  inexperienced  child  of  sixteen  in  so  difficult  a  station ;  the 
queen  had  been  very  unwilling  to  give  up  the  guidance  of  her  daughter, 
and  worse  results  might  have  taken  place.  Queen  Henrietta  was  always 
honoured  and  beloved  in  her  own  country.  In  the  midst  of  her  adver- 
sities, she  had  possessed  great  influence  in  France ;  she  did  not  lose  it, 
of  course,  when  her  fortunes  improved.  She  was  invited  to  stand  sponsor 
for  the  infant  dauphin,  the  eldest  child  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Marie  Therese 
of  Spain :  as  the  dauphin  was  bom  on  All  Saints'-day,  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, she  gave  him  at  the  font  the  quaint  addition  of  Toussaint  to  the 
name  of  Louis. 

In  the  spring  of  1662,  the  queen  received  a  long  visit  at  Colombe  from 
the  duke  and  duchess  of  Orleans ;  from  thence  they  accompanied  her,  on 
her  way  to  England,  as  far  as  Beauvais.  ITiere  was  a  doleful  parting 
here  between  the  queen  and  her  daughter,  for  they  both  believed  that 
her  future  residence  would  be  life-long  in  England.  Queen  Henrietta 
proceeded  to  Calais,  and  the  young  duchess  of  Orleans  returned  sorrow- 
folly  to  Paris.        ' 

England,  with  all  its  sad  reminiscences  and  religious  emnity,  did  not 
hold  out  a  very  inviting  futurity  to  the  widow  of  Charles  I.  Yet  she 
redeenied  her  promise  of  returning  thither,  July  28, 1662.  She  did  not 
make  the  voyage  without  danger  of  her  life  from  a  violent  storm.  Her 
son,  Charles  II.,  with  his  bride,  Catharine  of  Braganza,  received  and 
welcomed  her  at  Greenwich-palace.  As  the  repairs  of  Somerset-house 
were  not  yet  completed,  queen  Henrietta  took  up  her  abode  in  the  old 
palace  of  Grreenwich,^  then  greatly  dilapidated.  She  was  the  last  royal 
occupant  it  ever  received.  The  king  sent  for  his  mother  from  Greenwich, 
to  join  in  the  grand  water*procession  which  took  place  when  his  brido 
came  in  her  barge  down  the  Thames  from  Hampton-court  to  take  pos- 
session of  her  stato-palace  of  Whitehall.    Catharine  of  Braganza  was  a 
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danghter-in-law  whose  religion  suited  queen  Henrietta  only  too  well, 
consequently  she  lived  in  peace  with  her.  The  duchess  of  York,  her 
other  daughter-in-law,  was  treated  by  her  with  amity ;  she  had  lost  her 
grandson  the  duke  of  Cambridge,  but  his  loss  she  found  replaced  by  the 
birth  of  a  very  lovely  granddaughter,  Mary,  afterwards  queen-r^nant  of 
Great  Britain.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  queen  Henrietta  took  pos- 
session of  her  palace  of  Somerset-house,  to  which  she  had  made  very 
splendid  additions  and  restorations.  On  this  circumstance  her  former 
poet,  Waller,  again  brought  his  adulation  to  her  feet :  His  verses  on  her 
palace,  thoi^h  inferior  to  his  early  poems,  are  full  of  hisiorical  allu- 
lioiu. 

"Great  queen,  who  does  onr  isl&nd  bless 
With  princes  and  with  palaces. 
Peace  from  this  reahn  and  you  were  gone, 
Yonr  bowers  were  in  the  storm  o'crthrown. 
But  true  to  England  in  your  love, 
As  birds  are  tu  their  wonted  grove, 
liiough  by  rude  hands  their  nests  are  spoiledf 
There  the  next  spring  again  they  build, 
Accosing  some  nwlignant  star, 
Not  Britain,  for  that  fieital  war.** 

Her  majesty's  chamber  and  closet  at  Somerset-house  were  considered 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  furniture  and  pictures.  The  great  stone 
staircase  led  down  into  the  garden  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames ;  thd  echo 
on  this  stair,  if  a  voice  sang  three  notes,  made  many  repetitions,  and 
then  sounded  them  aU  together  in  concert :  ^  this  melodious  echo  was 
well  adapted  to  the  frequent  concerts  with  which  this  musical  queen 
made  the  Somerset-house  palace  resound.  Henrietta  had  there  a  beautiful 
gallery,  which  she  had  ornamented  in  the  finest  taste;  and  Evelyn 
mentions,  with  admiration,  the  grsifie  of  her  manner  when  she  crossed  it 
to  meet  and  thank  him  for  a  copy  of  one  of  his  works  which  he  had 
presented  to  her.  A  tradition  exists  that  the  queen,  inheriting  the 
practical  taste  for  architecture  which  had  caused  her  mother  Marie  de 
Medicis  to  design  with  her  own  hand  the  Luxembourg-palace^  had 
made  original  drawings  of  all  the  buildings  she  added  to  Somerset- 
house. 

When  her  receipts  were  once  regularly  brought  in  at  the  end  of  1663, 
queen  Henrietta  kept  within  her  income ;  she  paid  all  her  accounts  weekly, 
and  had  no  debts,  enjoying,  as  her  contemporary  bi(^rapher  quaintly  ex- 
presses it^  '*  a  large  reputation  for  justice."  Every  quarter  she  dispersed  the 
overplus  of  her  revenue  among  the  poor,  bountifully  bestowing,  without 
consideration  of  difiference  of  faith,  her  favourite  charity — releasing  debtorc 
confined  for  small  sums,  or  for  non-payment  of  fees ;  likewise  sending 
relief  to  those  who  were  enduring  great  hardships  in  prison — and  prisons, 
in  that  era,  were  noxious  with  dirt  and  pestilence.    But  the  health  of 
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the  queen  began  visibly  to  give  way  while  in  England ;  the  fogs  of  Lon- 
don had  always  affected  her  chest,  yet  she  confined  her  residence  chiefly 
to  London,  on  account  of  her  religious  establishment.  Woodstock,  where 
she  had  a  chapel  and  residence  for  her  ecclesiastics,  had  been  desolated 
by  the  republicans,  perhaps  on  that  account.  Father  Cyprian  thus 
mentions  her  in  the  spring  of  1664 ;  ^  '*  God  had  given  to  her  generous 
spirit  a  body  very  frail  and  delicate  ;  the  dreadful  scenes  she  had  passed 
through  in  life  had  exalted  her  courage  and  refined  the  qualities  of  her 
mind,  but  at  the  same  time  sapped  and  undermined  her  constitution. 
The  last  time  she  returned  to  England  the  heaviness  of  the  atmosphere 
made  her,  who  had  so  long  resph^d  the  clear  air  of  France,  cough, 
extremely.  One  year,  two  years,  three  years,  rolled  away  wliile  she 
patiently  endured  these  sufferings,  before  she  began  to  bethink  herself  of 
remedies ;  at  last,  she  remembered  that  the  waters  of  Bourbon  had 
always  restored  her  to  health,  but  she  was  most  unwilling  to  leave  Lon- 
don, lest  her  chapel  should  be  closed  against  the  congregation  who 
usually  assembled  there  under  her  protection.  She  had  a  conference 
with  her  son,  king  Charles :  she  told  him  *  that  she  should  recover,  if  she 
went  for  a  time  to  breathe  her  native  air,  and  seek  health  at  the  Bourbon 
baths  ;  and  she  would  do  so,  if  he  would  not  close  her  chapel  against  his 
Koman  catholic  subjects.  But  if  it  was  closed  for  one  day  on  account 
of  her  departure,  she  would  stay  and'live  as  long  as  it  pleased  God,  and 
then  die  at  the  post  of  duty.'  Charles  IL  granted  her  request,  but  in- 
finitely bewailed  the  necessity  of  his  separation  from  his  dear  and  virtuoiXs 
mother.  When  she  had  obtained  this  permission,  she  prepared  to  depart, 
and  ordered  me,  father  Cyprian,  to  attend  her  as  chaplain,  and  to  choose 
anothei;  of  my  fraternity  to  assist  me.  I  chose  the  reverend  father 
Matthieu,  of  Auxerre,  who  had  had  the  honour  of  preaching  before  her 
for  two  Lents  in  London,  to  general  satisfaction ;  in  fact,  he  was  her 
preacher  after  she  went  to  France,  and  as  long  as  she  lived.  A  little 
before  this  great  princess  left  London,  she  bade  me  call  together  all  our 
fraternity,  that  they  might  learn  her  wishes  from  her  own  mouth.  As 
God  had  given  her  a  mind  prompt  and  acute,  wjth  great  faciUty  of 
utterance,  she  made  off-hand  a  very  fine  speech,  in  which  she  told  them 
*  that  she  hoped,  by  God's  grace,  her  absence  would  not  be  long ;  and 
that  her  chapel  was,  meantime,  to  be  open  to  English  Catholics  as  well 
B3  French." 

Queen  Henrietta  left  London,  June  24,  1665,  accompanied  by  the 
king,  queen  Catharine,  and  most  of  the  lords  and  ladies  of  their  house- 
hold, "  who  sailed  with  her  fifteen  leagues,**  says  father  Cyprian  ;  that 
is,  the  court  attended  her  to  the  buoy  at  the  Nore.  Her  son,  the  duke 
of  York,  escorted  her  to  Calais :  he  was  then  the  hero  of  the  day,  having 
just  returned  triumphant  from  a  great  victory  over  the  Dutch  fleet. 
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From  Calais  queen  Henrietta  took  her  way  direct  to  her  ch&teau  at 
Golombe,  where  the  king  and  the  queen  of  France  came  to  welcome  her 
with  the  greatest  warmth.  Her  beloved  daughter,  the  duchess  of 
Orleans,  was  not  with  the  royal  family.  *'  She  was  ill,  and  in  danger  of 
her  life.  Some  person,  out  of  malice,  had  informed  her  that  her  brother 
the  duke  of  York  had  been  beaten  in  his  naval  engagement,^  *and  pierced 
to  the  heart  at  the  stain  on  her  family  honour,  the  young  duchess  fell 
into  convulsions,  was  prematurely  confined,  and  lost  her  infant.  Queen. 
Henrietta  hastened  to  her,  and  soon  convinced  her  that  her  brother  James 
had  gained  the  greatest  naval  victory  ever  known,  having  beat  the  Dutch 
invaders  back  to  their  coast,  destroyed  many  of  their  ships,  and  taken 
twenty  of  them."  The  queen  after  seeing  her  daughter  out  of  danger, 
departed  for  the  baths  of  Bourbon,  which  had  hitherto  always  proved 
successful  in  curing  her  maladies. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  she  arrived  in  France,  before  the  plague  in-> 
oreased  so  terrifically  in  London,  that  the  week  after  her  departure 
between  4000  and  5000  persons  died  of  it.  In  some  alarm  lest  the  pesti- 
lence should  infect  her  palace  of  Somerset-house,  and  spread  by  reason  of 
the  closely  packed  crowds  that  flocked  to  her  chapiel  there,  she  wrote  to* 
her  Capuchins  to  have  the  chapel  closed,^  but  they  returned  an  earnest 
supplication  to  her,  begging  her  not  to  impede  their  duty.  **  At  this 
appeal*  the  queen  overcame  her  fears  of  infection,  and  moreover  disbursed 
vast  sums  in  charity  by  the  hands  of  her  Capuchins,  to  alleviate  the 
bppalling  miseries  with  which  the  poor  of  London  were  afflicted  at  that 
season  of  horror.'  Two  of  the  Capuchins  fell  victims  to  their  exertions." 
Father  Cyprian,  unfortunately  for  us,  leaves  off  journalizing  the  proceed- 
ings of  his  royal  patroness,  to  give  memoirs  of  their  lives,  and  eulogiums 
on  their  labours  in  the  plague-stricken  metropolis.  "  The  queen,"  he 
resumes,  '*  passed  the  autumn  very  peacefully  at  her  chateau  of  Colombo, 
and  the  winter  in  the  magnificent  hotel  de  la  Balini^re,  which  Louis  XIY. 
had  given  her  for  her  residence  in  Paris." 

The  war  in  which  England  was  engaged  against  Holland,  allied  with 
France,  gave  queen  Henrietta  the  utmost  uneasiness,  and  with  her 
confidant,  Jermyn  earl  of  St.  Albans,  who  was  resident  minister  from 
England,  she  laboured  incessantly  to  avert  it.  She  often  had  ihterviews 
of  mediation  with  her  nephew  Louis  XIY. :  this  is  apparent  from  the 
de&patches  of  lord  Hollis,  an  envoy  from  England  at  that  period.  ^  I  was 
yesterday,"  says  lord  Hollis,  in  a  letter*  to  Clarendon,  **at  Colombe,  to 
take  my  leave  of  the  queen -mother.  The  king  of  France  [Louis  XIV.  j 
came  to  Colombe  whilst  I  was  in  her  presence.  At  last  he  thought 
proper  to  notice  me,  and  gave  me  a  little  salute  with  his  head ;  and  truly, 

1  Madame  de  Motteville. 

'  MS.  G&mache. 
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my  lord,  I  answered  him  with  just  such  another,  because  I  know  his 
ambassadors  in  England  are  welcomed  in  different  style."  The  great 
Gond^  was  likewise  the  visitor  of  Henrietta  Maria,  at  her  oountry-palaoe 
of  Golombe ;  for  the  high-«pirited  ambassador — who,  as  the  representatiye 
of  England,  nodded  to  the  king  of  France  as  unceremoniously  as  France 
nodded  to  him^-continues,  "  I  did  before  him  [Louis  XTV.]  entertain 
myself  all  the  while  with  the  prince  de  Gond^,  who  is  very  affectionate 
in  all  that  concerns  his  majesty ;  ^  but  this  by  the  way.  Soon  after,  the 
king  of  France  and  the  queen-mother  went  alone  into  her  bedchamber, 
and  our  princess,  madame  [the  young  duchess  of  Orleans],  went  in  after 
they  had  been  there  at'  least  an  hour.  When  the  king  of  France  went 
away,  I  had  an  interview  with  the  queen-mother  afterwards,  and  took 
the  boldness  to  ask  her  *  how  she  found  things  ?*  She  said,  *  They  had 
been  all  the  time  within  talking  over  these  businesses  of  Holland ;  and 
that  Louis  XIV.  told  her  he  had  made  king  Charles  some  propositions, 
which  were  very  fair  ones,  which,  if  he  refused,  he  must  take  part  with 
the  Hollanders.'  I  asked  the  queen-mother  '  if  she  knew  what  these 
propositions  were  ?*  She  said  *  she  did  not.'  But  it  seemed  strange  to 
me  that  the  king  kept  them  from  her.     Perhaps  he  did  not,  but  she  did 

not  think  fit  to  acquaint  me  with  them The  next  morning, 

though  pouring  with  wet,"  resumes  lord  Hollis,  "  the  queen-mother  set 
off  towards  the  baths  of  Bourbon.  Her  health  at  that  period  began  to 
decline;  it  was  aga:ravated  by  her  sorrow  regarding  the  approacliing 
war."'  One  day  she  said  to  the  duke  de  Beaufort,  who  had  returned 
from  an  unsuccessful  diplomatic  mission  in  London  to  undertake  a  naval 
command,  ^  I  ought  to  be  afraid  of  you,  now  you  are  fighting  against  the 
EngUsh."  » 

Charles  II.  took  pleasure  in  speaking  of  his  mother  by  the  familiar 
name  he  called  her  in  his  infancy.  He  mentions  her  thus  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  March  22,  1669,  saying  that 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Mercer,  by  whom  she  had  sent  letters  and  presents, 
had  ventured  from  Havre  to  England  in. an  open  shallop,  and  was 
drowned  in  the  passage.  "  I  hear  McMn  sent  me  a  present  by  him,  which 
I  believe  brought  him  the  ill-luck ;  so  she  ought  in  conscience  to  be  at 
the  charges  of  the  praying  for  his  soul,  for  'tis  her  bad  fortune  has 
caused  the  poor  man's  disaster."*  This  letter,  in  which  he  alludes  to 
the  constant  stormy  weather  that  always  attended  his  mother's  voyages, 
was  written  but  a  few  days  before  her  health  assumed  alarming  symp- 
toms. •*  Our  queen,"  says  father  Cyprian,  "  was  not  destined  to  see  the 
end  of  the  year  1669.  Ever  since  her  return  from  her  last  sojourn  in 
London  she  had  laboured  under  complicated  maladies,  which  caused  her 

i  Charles  n.  *  DepOt  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  formerly 
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perpetual  insomnolence  and  intense  suffering :  from  tyne  to  time  the 
baths  of  Bourbon  alleviated  these  pains,  but  could  not  cure  them.  The 
paroxysms  came  nearer  and  nearer,  till  they  defied  relief ;  yet  the  queen 
did  not  give  way  to  sadness ;  she  exhaled  not  her  internal  agonies  by 
plaints^  by  tears,  or  bad  temper,  like  ordinary  women.  With  the  blood 
of  the  great  Henry  she  had  inherited  his  high  courage,  excepting  when 
sometimes  the  sharp  pains  she  endured  became  apparent  on  her  fine 
features;  but  she  often  said  *  that  piteous  complainings  did  no  good  in 
illness,'  and  '  she  did  not  wish  to  imitate  ladies  and  damsels  who  cried, 
and  wept,  and  lamented  for  a  little  pain  in  the  head  or  a  cut  finger. 
Her  daughter,  the  duchess  of  OrJeans,  and  the  duke  her  husband,  took 
the  most  lively  interest  in  her  health,  and  were  unremitting  in  their 
attendance  on  her  person.  At  their  imited  entreaty,  she  permitted  the 
most  able  medical  men  in  France  to  hold  a  consultation  on  her  case : 
and  M.  Valot,  the  first  physician  of  Louis  XIV.,  M.  Espoit,  first 
physician  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  M.  Juelin,  to  the  duchess,  all  met 
at  the  ch&teau  of  Colombe,  where  M.  d'Aquin,  physician  to  our  queen, 
introduced  them  into  the  chamber  of  her  majesty.  She  explained  to 
them  her  symptoms  with  great  clearness,  and  desired  her  physician  in 
ordinary  *to  tell  them  the  remedies  he  had  applied  for  the  shooting 
pains  which  deprived  her  of  rest.'  Then  M.  Valot  said,  *  that,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  nothing  very  serious  ailed  her;  that  her  malady  was 
inconvenient,  but  not  dangerous ;  and  that  to  the  prescription  of  M. 
d'Aquin  he  should  add  but  three  grains,  which  would  give  her  majesty 
sleep,  and  cure  her  disorder.'  When  the  queen  heard  him  talk  of  grains, 
she  immediately  suspected  that  he  meant  to  prescribe  opium,  and  she 
said,  positively,  that  she  would  not  take  it,  *  for  she  knew  by  experience 
how  noxious  it  was  to  her,  and  how  ill  it  made  her ;  besides,  her  &mous 
physician  in  England,  Dr.  Mayeme,  had  warned  her  against  taking  any 
great  dose  of  the  kind.' "  Her  repugnance  was,  however,  overruled  by 
the  united  arguments  of  M.  Valot  and  his  medical  brethren,  all  but  the 
physician  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  on  whom  the  opinion  of  Mayeme 
made  some  impression ;  nevertheless,  the  result  of  the  fatal  consultation 
was,  that  the  queen  was  to  take  the  grains  of  opium  at  eleven  o'clock 
that  night* 

*•  In  the  intermediate  time  she  went  to  supper  as  usual,  for  she  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  her  bed,  or  even  to  her  chamber,  though  much 
troubled  with  a  pulm6nary  complaint  and  harassing  cough.  She  was, 
however  better  than  usual  that  day ;  she  conversed  pleasantly,  and  even 
laughed  several  times  at  supper,  which  she  ate  with  more  appetite  than 

1  In  her.  memoir,  appended  to  Bossaet's  This  Is  scarcely  consistent  with  Cyjoriui*s 

ftineral  sermon,  it  is  nsserted  ifaat  the  queen  aooount  of   the   SDpper ;   his   narraave   is 

took  the  opium  at  nine  in  the  evening,  was  r^uiar  and  drcnmstanttal,  for  he  was  an 

found  dying  by  her  lady  in  waiting  at  eleven  eye-witness. 
at  night,  and  that  she  expired  at  midnight 
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usual.  When  she  went  to  bed,  she  immediately  fell  into  a  sweet  sleep." 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  wake  a  patient  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  a  sleeping  potion,  yet  such  was  the  case ;  *'  the  lady  who 
slept  in  her  majesty's  chamber  roused  her  at  the  hour  indicated,  and 
gave  her  the  dose  prescribed.  A  few  minutes  after  the  queen  again 
sank  to  sleep,  and  her  attendant  left  her  for  repose,  with  the  intention  of 
awakening  her  by  day-break  to  give  her  a  draught,  as  directed  by  Dr. 
Valot.^  Accordingly,  the  lady  approached  her  bed-side  in  the  morning, 
and  asked  her  majesty*  *How  she  had  passed  the  night?'  There  was 
no  reply.  She  spoke  again,  louder;  still  no  answer.  Alarmed,  she 
touched  the  queen,  who  moved  not ;  she  shook  her,  and  made  violent 
efforts  to  rouse  her,  but  in  vain,  for  she  never  awoke  in  this  world. 
The  affrighted  lady  leant  down  to  her  royal  mistress,  and  fancied  she 
heard  low  murmurs,  sighs,  and  a  laboured  respiration ;  upon  which  she 
flew  to  rouse  the  valet-de-chambre  to  seek  for  medical  and  spiritual  aid, 

to  fetch  priests  and  physicians We  came  first,"  continues  the 

sorrowful  father  Cyprian ; •  "the  doctors  soon  followed.  They  felt  her 
pulse,  and  asked  her  many  questions  regarding  her  state ;  and  we  spoke 
to  her  of  contrition  of  sin,  of  the  love  of  God,  and  confidence  in  his 
mercy,  and  we  entreated  her  to  make  some  sign  that  she  heard  us ;  but, 
alasl  a  mortal  silence  was  our  only  reply.  The  physicians  affirmed 
that  she  still  breathed,  and  was  even  sensible,  but  that  a  dull  vapour, 
mounting  to  the  brain,  prevented  all  speech ;  that  it  would  soon  dis- 
sipate, and  then  she  would  manifest  consciousness,  and  speak.  I  be- 
lieved them  at  first,"  continues  the  p^re,  **but  seeing  that  her  awful 
quietude  still  continued,  I  sent  in  haste  for  monsieur  le  curd  of  Golombe, 
and  the  sacrement  of  extreme  unction  being  performed,  she  received  the 
Host  without  any  difficulty  or  the  least  iconvulsion  of  countenance,  and 
soon  after  her  slight  respiration  ceased,  and  she  rendered  her  soUl  to 
God,  undisturbed  by  a  struggle.* 

"  A  gentleman  of  her  majesty's  household  rode  at  fiery  spted  from 
Golombe  to  St.  Gtermalns,  to  carry  these  fatal  and  most  unexpectec?. 
tidings  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  immediately  accompanied  him  back, 
hoping  to  have  seen  our  queen  alive."  After  the  duke  had  given  the 
necessary  orders,  he  hurried  to  his  own  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  where  his 
duchess  was,  to  break  to  her  and  his  daughter  the  fatal  tidings.'^  "  My 
pen  fails  to  describe,"  says  pfere  Cyprian,  "the  violent  grief  of  the 
duchess  of  Orleans  for  a  mother  so  loving  and  so  beloved."  And  then 
the  affectionate  old  priest  proceeds  to  give  the  following  character  of  the 
deceased:  ''This  great  queen  had  established  a  real  empire  over  all 
heariis.  Her  cheerful  t^per,  her  gay  and  witty  conversation,  which 
enlivened  all  around  her  to  her  last  hours,  her  graceful  familiarity,  and 
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aU  these  winning  qualities  joined  to  a  sincere  piety,  rendered  her  de- 
j£ghtfiil  to  every  one.  The  king  of  France  regarded  her,  not  only  as  his 
dear  annt  whom  he  had  known  from  infancy,  but  as  a  real  bond  of  peace 
between  his  country  and  Great  Britain ;  and  her  son-in-law,  his  brother 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  convinced  of  her  rare  prudence  and  sagacity,  con- 
sulted her  on  every  affair  of  moment,  and  gave  her  his  most  intimate 
confidence,  as  if  she  had  been  his  own  mother.**  ^  Such  is  the  testimony 
of  one  who  had  been  domesticated  with  Henrietta  for  twenty-nine  years : 
it  agrees  exactly  with  that  of  madame  de  Motteville,  her  other  friend. 
It  would  seem,  that  her  character  was  peculiarly  agreeable  and  estimable 
in  private  life.  No  opposition  or  irritation  regarding  her  religion  ever 
occurring  in  her  own  country,  there  was  nought  tp  iuterrupt  the  serenity 
of  her  temper ;  therefore  her  life  flowed  on  brightly  to  the  last.  Many 
persons  who  abhor  Henrietta  Maria  from  the  part  she  took  in  the  civil 
war,  may  condemn  the  praises  bestowed  by  her  French  contemporaries  as 
partial  and  flattering.  Partial  they  certainly  are,  for  they  were  written 
by  intimate  friends,  whose  love  continued  after  her  death ;  flattering 
they  cannot  be,  for  madame  de  Motteville's  memoirs,  which  give  such 
lively  delineations  of  her  character,  were  never  printed  till  her  relatives 
of  the  third  generation  had  passed  away  from  this  wot  Id  Flattery  may 
be  administered  by  memoirs  in  these  times,  when  works  are  printed 
before  the  ink  of  the  manuscript  is  dry  ;  but  when  authors  wrote  them 
literally  for  the  fourth  generation,  why  should  they  flatter  '*  the  dull 
cold  ear  of  death  P  "  ^  As  for  p^re  Cyprian  Qamache,  his  manuscript 
Las  never  been  printed,'  nor  does  it  seem  that  any  eyes  but  these  now 
guiding  the  pen,  have  scanned  the  ancient  yellow  pages  which  dwell  on 
the  death  and  character  of  his  beloved  patroness. 

The  cause  of  the  death  of  Henrietta  Maria  is  mentioned  by  mademoiselle 
de  Montpensier,  her  niece,  in  her  usual  flippant  style,^  "  She  could  not 
deep ;  the  doctors  gave  her  a  pill  to  cure  her  wakefulness,  which  it  did 
80  effectually  that  she  never  woke  again.**  Father  Cyprian  declares 
that  Dr.  Valot  excused  himself  to  his  king,  by  assuring  him  "  it  was 
the  disease  of  the  chest,  and  not  his  over-dose  of  narcotic,  that  killed 
queen  Henrietta;'*  but  the  indignant  father  continues,  that  "though 
Valot  retained  his  post  at  court,  yet  a  very  few  months  afterwards  he 
himself  fell  into  a  serious  malady,  which  his  grains  could  not  cure,  and 
which  soon  took  from  him  his  place  and  his  life  together.  But  all  the  tim& 
he  lived,  the  people  of  the  defunct  queen's  household  cried  put  against  him 
as  the  murderer,  in  fact,  if  not  in  intent,  of  their  royal  mistress.**  • 

1  M3.  of  P^re  6&mache,  p.  169.  that  such  a  manuscript  existed. 
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Meantime,  a  swift  courier  brought  to  the  royal  brothers  in  England 
the  news  that  their  queen-mother  had  expired  on  Tuesday  morning, 
August  31  (n^.),  1669,  at  her  castle  of  Colombe,  situate  four  leagues 
from  Paris.  Charles  XL  and  the  duke  of  York  received  the  news  with 
great  grief;  they  immediately  left  their  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  and 
retired  to  Hampton-oourt,  where  they  continued  till  all  the  mourning 
ceremonial  was  completed  at  Whitehall.^  The  same  day  that  queen 
Henrietta  Maria  died,  her  corpse  remained  as  if  she  slept  in  her  bed, 
and  all  persons  were  admitted  to  see  it  there.  The  next  day  her  body 
was  embalmed,  and  lay  in  state  in  the  hall  of  Colombe.  At  eleven 
o'clock  the  same  night,  the  whole  household  at  Colombe,  headed  by  the 
grand-almoner  Montague,  went  in  procession  from  the  chateau  bluing 
the  heart  of  their  deceased  queen  to  her  convent  at  Chaillot.  It  was 
received  with  solemn  ceremonial  by  the  abbess  and  her  nuns,  who  have 
left  the  following  narrative : ' — "  It  had  ever  been  the  intention  of  her 
majesty  to  come  to  us  when  her  declining  health  warned  her  that  she 
must  shortly  endure  the  sharpness  of  death,  which  she  did  not  wish 
should  surprise  her  in  the  routine  of  worldly  existence ;  but  God  willed 
it  otherwise,  having  permitted  a  remedy,  which  it  was  hoped  would  cure 
her,  to  cut  short  her  life,  in  her  sixty-first  year.  Divine  Providence 
had  spared  her  the  long  agonies  of  a  lingering  death,  of  which  she  had 
natural  fear.  She  had  not  the  time  to  mark  her  intentions  towards  us 
by  her  last  will :  she  had  intended  to  make  our  church  the  depositary  of 
ner  royal  heart  and  body ;  she  likewise  intended  to  demise  to  us  certain 
goods  for  our  benefit.  Kevertheless,  although  her  sudden  death  had 
prevented  these  intentions,  she  had  previously,  on  many  occasions, 
proved  a  most  beneficent  foundress,  and  had  deserved  our  grateful 
remembrance  at  a  time  when  we  were  in  a  very  destitute  state. 
Although  we  possess  not  the  body,  we  have  what  we  esteem  very  pre- 
cious—the heart  of  this  great  queen.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  this 
dear  heart  was  delivered  to  us  by  M.  Montague,  accompanied  by  the 
whole  household  of  her  majesty.  Our  sisterhood  received  it,  in  its  urn, 
at  the  gate  of  our  cloister,  and  bore  it  in  procession  to  our  church,  which 
was  hung  with  black ;  these  hangings  were  encircled  by  three  bands  of 
black  velvet,  charged  with  the  escutcheons  of  the  defunct  queen.  The 
Miserere  was  chanted  by  the  full  choir.  A  platform  of  three  steps  was 
raised,  on  which  was  placed  a  credence,  to  receive  the  royal  heart  of  our 
beloved  foundress:  round  this  were  placed  wax-lights.  Monsieur  le 
grand  aummier  said  the  prayers,  to  which  we  all  responded ;  then  he 
addressed  himself  to  our  very  honoured  mother  and  superior,  Anne 
Marie  Caulin,  in  these  terms : — *  My  mother,  behold  here  the  heart  of 
the  princess  Henriette  Marie  of  France,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Great, 

1  MeanoiiB  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671. 
*  MS.  at  the  hOtel  de  Sonbise,  secret  archivea  of  France,  by  favotir  of  M.  Guizot. 
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wife  of  Charles  L,  mother  of  Charles  II.  at  present  reigning  in  England, 
aunt  to  Louis  XIV.  All  these  temporal  grandeurs  were  not  equal  to 
the  virtues  of  her  soul,  on  which  I  need  not  dwell  in  particular,  because 
you  knew  her  so  well  The  affection  that  this  great  queen  always 
cherished  for  you,  has  caused  you  to  be  chosen  as  the  guardian  of  this 
precious  deposit,  which  I  am  certain  you  will  carefully  retain,  and  will 
not  cease  your  prayers  for  the  repose  of  her  soul.*  ^  To  this  our  good 
mother  made  reply :  *  With  my  mind  absorbed  in  grief,  I  render  the  very 
bumble  thanks  of  our  convent  to  the  king,  and  to  monsieur  and  madame, 
for  having  confided  to  us  so  valued  a  treasure,  which  alone  can  console  us 
for  the  loss  we  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  this  great  queen.  We  will 
never  remit  our  prayers  for  her  repose,  as  the  sole  means  we  have  of  show- 
ing our  gratitude  to  her.'  After  every  one  had  withdrawn,  we  said  the 
prayers  for  the  dead,  and  when  we  had  sprinkled  holy  water,  we  retired." 
The  corpse  of  Henrietta  was  removed,  for  lying  in  state,  from  Colombo 
to  the  convent  at  Chaillot.'  Her  coffin  was  placed  on  a  mourning-car, 
attended  by  her  lord  almoner  Montague,  the  duchess  of  Richmond, 
her  principal  English  lady  of  honour,  and  madame  du  Plessis,  her 
principal  French  lady.  The  guards,  already  described,  followed  and 
preceded  the  royal  corpse,  which  was  likewise  attended  by  the  coaches 
of  the  queen  of  France  and  duchess  of  Orleans,  with  all  the  officers  of 
their  household.  The  body  was  thus  escorted  to  Chaillot,  and  was 
received  with  much  tender  reverence  by  the  nuns,  to  whom  she  had 
been  the  benefactress.  Her  heart  was,  on  the  10th  of  September,  placed 
in  a  silver  urn,  whereon  was  inscribed  in  Latin: — Henrietta  Maria, 
queen  of  England,  France,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  daughter  to  the 
French  king  Henry  IV.  the  Victorious ;  wife  of  Charles  I.  the  Martyr ; 
and  mother  of  the  restored  king,  Charles  IL 

The  funeral  was  solemnized  on  the  12th  of  September :  the  place 
of  sepulture  of  queen  Henrietta  was  with  her  royal  ancestors,  at  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris.  The  procession  commenced  from 
Chaillot,  an  hour  after  dark ;  all  the  guards  of  the  deceased  queen 
carried  torches,  and  a  hundred  pages,  sent  by  the  queen  of  France,  bore 
each  a  lighted  flambeau.  The  niece  of  the  deceased  queen,  mademoiselle 
de  Montpensier,  followed  as  chief  mourner,  assisted  by  the  duchess  of 
Guise.  All  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  royal  household  at  Colombe 
followed  in  the  deepest  mourning.  The  monks  and  chapter  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis,  carrying  lighted  tapers,  received  the  corpse,  and 
when  it  was  consigned  to  them,  the  grand-almoner  Montague  made 
them  an  oration  in  Latin,  which  was  answered  by  the  prior.  The  abbey 
of  St.  Denis  was  hung  with  black,  and  fully  illuminated  for  the  funereal 
service. 

1  Inedlted  US.  in  the  hOtd  de  SoaUse,  translated  tigr  the  author  firom  the  original,  bf  &voib 
«r  H.  Ouiaot.  3  Hs.  of  p^  Qam&che. 
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Forty  days  after  the  death  of  queen  Henrietta,  a  still  grander  service 
was  p^ormed  to  her  memoiy,  to  soothe  the  grief  of  her  &TOiiTite 
daughter,  Henrietta  of  England,  duchess  of  Orleans,  by  her  grateful 
nuns  of  Ghaillot.  The  princess  came  with  her  husband  to  this  cere* 
mony,  which  was  fax  more  distinguished  by  the  eloquence  of  Bossuet 
than  all  the  funereal ,  pomps  Bome  could  devise.  All  the  choir  of  the 
chapel  at  Ghaillot  was  hung  with  black,  in  the  midst  was  a  platform 
of  four  steps,  and  a  bier  covered  with  a  black  velvet  pall :  at  the 
comers,  worked  in  gold,  were  queen  Henrietta's  armorial  bearings, 
and  laid  thereon,  under  a  stately  canopy,  was  a  wax  effigy  exactly 
resembling  her.*  The  duke  and  duchess  of  Orleans  having  taken  their 
places,  Monti^e,  the  almoner  of  her  latie  majesty,  officiated  at  the 
service;  and  then  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  Bossuet,  who  proceeded  to 
deliver  that  grand  historical  oration  on  the  varied  scenes  of  Henrietta's 
life,  which  at  once  gave  him  the  reputation  he  has  since  maintained 
as  the  first  orator  of  modem  times.  Much  of  his  sermon  would  be  dis« 
pleasing  to  any  but  a  Boman  catholic ;  but  the  genius  of  Bossuet  is 
more  talked  of  in  England  than  known,  which  must  plead  our  excuse 
for  the  following  attempt  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  view  taken 
by  this  great  man  of  the  historical  events  of  the  life  of  his  royal  country- 
woman : — 

**  Nine  voyages,*'  said  Bossuet,  **  were  undertaken  by  our  Henrietta  in 
the  course  of  her.  life.  The  English  rebels,  it  is  well  known,  had  seized 
the  arsenals  and  magazines  of  the  king,  her  husband.  He  had  soldiers, 
but  not  wherewithal  to  arm  them.  She  abandoned  her  pleasures  and 
her  palaces  for  the  sake  of  her  lord,  and  not  only  parted  from  her  jewels, 
but  even  cared  not  for  her  life.  She  put  to  sea  in  the  midst  of  Febraary, 
regardless  of  wayes  and  tempests,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  con- 
ducting to  Holland  her  eldest  daughter,  who  had  espoused  the  prince 
of  Orange ;  her  real  object  was,  to  engage  the  states  of  Holland  in  the 
interests  of  the  king ;  she  gained  them,  gained  their  officers,  and  obtained 
supplies,  artillery,  and  ammunition.  The  storms  of  winter  had  not  pre- 
vented her  from  embarking  on  this  errand ;  the  storms  of  winter  did 
not  hinder  her  retum  to  the  king  when  she  had  gained  her  object.  Her 
homeward  voyage  was,  however,  beset  with  difficulties  and  accidents. 
The  dreadful  tempest  which  tossed  her  fleet  for  ten  days  is  beyond  my 
power  to  describe.  The  mariners,  at  length,  lost  all  presence  of  mind, 
and  stood  aghast :  some  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  preferring  instant 
death  to  further  toils.  The  queen,  nevertheless,  remained  intrepid,  and 
the  higher  the  waves  raged,  the  more  she  reassured  every  one  around 
her  by  her  fimmess ;  and,  to  avert  from  their  minds  the  fatal  ideas  of 
death  which  presented  itself  on  all  sides,  she  said,  '  Queens  hav6  never 

1  UapabUahed  MS^  written  by  a  nun  of  Gbaillot,  in  the  Secret  Archivei,  to  which 
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been  drowned.'  Alas !  she  was  reserved  to  suffer  a  fate  still  more 
extraordinary.  She  saw  vessels  perish  around  her,  but  the  admiral's 
ship  in  which  she  was  embarked  was  sustained  by  the  hand  of  Him 
who  rules  over  the  mighty  deep,  and  who  can  bridle  its  insurgent 
billows.  The  vessel  was  thrown  back  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  and 
every  one  was  astonished  at  her  signal  deliverance. 

*'  '  Those  who  escape  from  shipwreck,*  says  an  ancient  author,  *  are 
snre  to  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  the  sea ;  nay,  they  can  never  again  abide 
the  sight  of  it.'  Yet,  with  astonishing  perseverance,  the  queen,  in  the 
short  space  of  eleven  days,  again  committed  herself  to  the  mercy  of  the 
ocean,  and  in  the  utmost  rigour  of  winter.  She  was  impelled  to  this 
extraordinary  exertion  by  her  earnest  desire  of  beholding  her  husband 
once  more,  and  bringing  him  the  succours  she  had  obtained.  She 
gathered  together  the  transports  which  had  escaped  the  tempest,  and 
finally  landed  on  the  coast  of  England.  Scarcely  had  she  touched  the 
shore,  when  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  thundered  on  the  house 
where  she  rested  after  the  fatigues  of  her  voyage,  and  shattered  it 
with  their  balls.  Yet  she  retained  her  intrepidity  in  the  midst  of 
this  frightful  peril,  and  her  clemency  did  not  fail  when  the  author 
of  this  black  attempt  fell  in  her  power.  Some  time  after,  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  destined '  to  the  executioner ;  but  she  pardoned 
him  his  crime  against  her,  dooming  him  solely  to  the  punishment 
of  his  conscience,  and  the  shame  of  having  attempted  the  life  of 
a  princess,  too  kind  and  merciful  to  take  his,  even  after  such  a  provo- 
cation." 

This  incident  is  only  found  in  Bossuet's  oration,  and  in  our  preceding 
biography  of  Henrietta,  where  it  is  most  circumstantially  related ;  it  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  character  and  disposition  of  Henri  Quatre, 
her  glorious  father,  whom  Henrietta  closely  resembled,  as  her  country- 
men declared,  in  person  as  well  as  disposition.  The  narrow  bigotry  in 
which  she  was  reared  marred  the  popularity  that  otherwise  would  have 
attended  this  fine  disposition,  always  so  attractive  in  England.  The 
prejudices  of  the  people  were  offended,  at  every  turn,  with  troublesome, 
teasing,  ritual  observances,  which  they  had  been  taught  to  look  upon 
as  enormous  crimes.  Thus  Henrietta's  virtues  and  grand  actions  were 
either  viewed  invidiously,  or  passed  over  in  silence;  the  church  of 
England  historians  could  not  forgive  the  troubles  her  attachment  to 
the  church  of  Home  had  brought  on  their  king  and  country,  there- 
fore they  are  equally  her  enemies  with  the  Puritans,  and  their  nar- 
ratives are  more  prejudicial  to  her,  because  the  truth  is  expected  from 
them.  The  French  historians  alone  preserve  the  facts  that  redound  to 
her  credit.  Bossuet  rapidly  traces  her  progress  to  the  midland  counties, 
and  the  effects  that  her  heroism  had  on  the  people : — "  It  was  into  her 
hands  that  the  governor  of  Scarborough  rendered  that  port,  with  its 
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impregnable  castle.  The  two  Hothams,  father  and  son,  who  had  given 
the  first  example  of  perfidy,  in  refusing  to  the  king  in  person  admit- 
tance to  his  port  and  arsenal  of  Hull,  now  chose  the  queen  for  their 
mediatrix,  and  prepared  to  surrender  to  the  king  that  place,  together 
with  that  of  Beverley;  but  they  were  prevented,  and  decapitated  by 
their  own  party,  for  God  punished  their  disobedience  by  the  hands  of 
the  rebels,  whom  they  had  so  signally  served." 

*'  Our  great  Henrietta  marched,  as  a  general,  at  the  head  of  her  royal 
army.  She  thus  traversed  triumphantly  the  provinces  hitherto  entirely 
held  by  the  rebels.  She  besieged  a  considerable  town  which  obstructed 
her  march.  She  conquered,  she  pardoned ;  and  finally  met  her  monarch 
on  the  ground  where  he  had  previously  gained  his  signal  victory  over 
the  earl  of  Essex.  One  hour  after  the  reunion  of  this  happy  pair,  they 
received  the  tidings  of  another  victory  gained  by  the  king's  party  over 
the  rebels.  All  seemed  to  prosper  in  the  presence  of  Henrietta ;  and 
had  her  advice  been  taken,  and  had  the  king  marched  direct  to  London, 
instead  of  dividing  his  forces  and  wastuig  their  time  and  dissipating 
their  strength  at  the  unsuccessful  si^e  of  Gloucester,  that  campaign 
had  seen  the  end  of  the  war.  On  that  pivot  the  fortune  of  the  royal 
cause  turned.  From  that  fatal  moment  all  was  disaster  and  decadence. 
The  queen's  situation  obliged  her  to  retire  from  Oxford,  which  waa 
besieged  by  the  rebels.  The  royal  pair  bade  each  other  an  adieu,  sad 
enough,  although  neither  supposed  it  was  to  prove  their  last.  Her 
majesty  retired  to  Exeter.  There  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter ;  but,  in 
less  than  twelve  days,  she  was  forced  to  leave  the  infant  princess,  and 
seek  refuge  in  France." 

We  must  remember  that  it  was  before  this  princess,  the  duchess  of 
Orleans,  that  Bossuet  was  speaking  the  words  we  here  are  quoting,  and, 
when  he  ardved  at  this  passage,  he  broke  into  one  of  those  impassioned 
bursts  of  eloquence  which  stamped  his  fame  as  an  orator  for  ever.  And 
here  we  depict  a  trait  of  the  manners  of  the  past ;  an  address  of  the 
kind,  in  the  present  times,  to  a  royal  mourner  at  the  funeral  sermon 
of  her  parent,  would  trench  on  modern  reserves  and  etiquettes  most 
strangely.  Society  was  not  then  civilized  into  that  conventional 
smoothness  which  is  ruffled  by  such  bold  bursts  of  original  genius,  and 
therefore  avoids  or  suppresses  them.  The  effect  must  have  been  grand, 
when  Bossuet  diverged  from  his  oration  on  the  dead  mother  thus  to 
address  the  daughter : — 

''  Princess,  whose  destiny  is  so  great  and  glorious,  are  you,  then,  in 

your  first  dawn  of  being  rendered  a  captive  to  the  enemies  of  your  royal 

house  ?  0  Eternal !  watch  over  her.   Holy  angels !  rank  around  her  cradle 

your  invisible  squadrons,  for  she  is  destined  to  our  valiant  Philippe,^ 

1  Philippe  duke  of  Orleam  had  Just  signalized  himaelf  in  two  batties,  and  displayed  great 
«mrage,  with  an  intoitlTe  genius  for  war. 
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of  all  the  princes  of  France  most  worthy  of  her,  as  she  is  most  worthy 
of  him.  Gentlemen  of  France,  God  did,  in  truth,  protect  her.  "Lady 
Morton,  two  years  afterwards,  extricated  this  precious  inlant  from  the 
hands  of  the  rebels.  Unconscious  of  her  captivity,  but  feeling  her  high 
birth  too  powerfully  to  submit  to  conceal  it,  the  royal  child  refused  to 
own  any  name  or  rank  but  her  own,  and  persisted  that  she  was  no 
other  than  the  princess.^  At  last,  she  was  brought  to  the  arms  of  her 
mother,  to  console  her  for  all  her  sorrows,  and  finally  to  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  our  prince.  But  I  am  diverging  from  the  course  of  my 
history.  I  have  already  said  that  the  queen  was  forced  to  retire  from 
the  kingdom  of  England :  in  &ct,  her  vessel  left  port  in  the  full  view  of 
the  ships  of  the  rebels.  They  pursued  her,  and  came  so  near,  that  she 
actually  heard  the  cries  of  the  seamen,  and  could  distinguish  their 
insolent  menaces.  Oh !  how  different  from  her  first  voyage  on  the  same 
sea,  when  she  went  to  take  possession  r<f  the  sceptre  of  Great  Britain-^ 
when,  for  the  first  time,  she  felt  the  waters  heave  under  her,  and  submit 
their  proud  waves  to  her,  the  ocean-queen.  Now  chased,  pursued  by 
her  implacable  enemies,  one  moment  lost»  the  next  saved,  fortune 
changing  its  aspect  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  having  no  support  but 
God  and  her  own  indomitable  courage,  she  at  last  arrived  at  Brest, 
and  there  was  suffered' to  respire  awhile  from  her  troubles. 

''  God  left  no  resource  to  her  royal  husband ;  the  Scotch,  though 
faithful  guards  to  our  monarchs,'  betrayed  their  own,  and  sold  him  to 
the  parliament.  The  parliament,  feeling  the  evils  of  military  despotism, 
nrould  dismiss  the  army,  but  the  army,  declaring  itself  independent, 
expelled  the  parliament  by  violence.  The  king  was,  in  these  commo- 
tions, led  from  captivity  to  captivity ;  his  queen  in  vain  moved  France, 
Holland,  and  even  Poland  and  the  distant  north,  to  his  rescue;  she 
reanimated  the  Scotch,'  and  found  the  means  of  arming  30,000  of  them 
in  his  behalf.  She  concerted  an  enterprise  with  the  duke  of  Lorraine 
for  his  deliverance,  the  success  of  which  promised  to  be  complete.  She 
really  succeeded  in  withdrawing  her  dear  Children  from  captivity,  and 
confessed  that,  among  her  mortal  sorrows,  she  felt  on  this  occasion  she 
was  capable  of  joy.  If  she  could  do  no  more,  she  at  least  consoled  her 
royal  lord  perpetually  by  her  letters.  He  wrote  to  her  from  his  prison 
that  she  alone  supported  his  mind,  and  that  he  could  submit  to  all 
degradations  when  he  remembered  that  she  belonged  to  him,  and  was 
unalienably  his  own.  0  wife !  0  mother !  0  queen  incomparable,  and 
deserving  a  better  fortune !  After  all  her  struggles,  there  was  nothing 
left  but  to  resign  herself  to  the  inevitable  ;  yet,  like  some  grand  column, 
she  stood  firm  amidst  the  ruins  around  her.    But  who  can  express  her 

1  This  passage  confirms  the  narrative  of    body-guards  of  the  kings  of  ftanoe. 

pere  CyprUn  Gamache,  already  quoted.  ^  Bossuet  here  alludes  to  the  campaign  o( 

2  Here  be  alludes  to  the  SootUsb  archers,     the  gallant  marquis  of  Montrose 
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just  grief?  who  can  reoonnt  her  sorrows?     No,  gentlemen  of  France, 
my  words  cannot  paint  them ;  the  prophet  who  sat  alone  amidst  tho 

ruins  of  Jerusalem  can  only  lament  as  she  lamented. 

**  Charles,"  continues  Bossuet,  "  was  just,  temperate,  ms^nanimous, 
well-informed  regarding  his  affairs  and  the  science  of  governing.  Never 
prince  was  more  capable  of  rendering  royalty  not  only  respected  but 
amiable  and  dear  to  a  people.  He  could  be  reproached  with  nothing 
but  with  too  great  a  degree  of  clemency.  This  illustrious  defect  of 
Charles  was  likewise  that  of -Caesar  himself;  but  those  who  expected  to 
see  the  English  monarch  succumb  under  the  weight  of  misfortune,  were 
astonished  when  they  experienced  his  valour  in  battle  and  his  strength 
of  intellect  in  council.  Pursued  to  the  utmost  by  the  implacable 
malignity  of  his  enemies,  betrayed  by  his  own  people,  he  never  lost 
himself.  Tlie  result  of  the  contest  might  be  against  him ;  his  foes  found 
that,  although  they  might  crush  him,  they  could  never  bend  him.  A 
pang  seizes  me  when  I  contemplate  that  great  heart  in  its  last  trials. 
But,  assuredly,  he  showed  himself  not  less  a  king  when  facing  his 
rebels  in  Westminster-hall,  and  on  the  scafifold  in  Whitehall,  than  when 
he  confronted  them  at  the  head  of  his  armies ;  they  saw  him  august 
and  majestic  in  that  woful  time,  as  when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
court.  Great  queen!  well  do  I  know  that  I  fulfil  the  most  tender 
wishes  of  your  heart  when  I  celebrate  your  monarch — that  heart  which 
never  beat  but  for  him.  Is  it  not  ready  to  vibrate,  though  cold  in  the 
dust,  and  to  stir  at  the  sound  of  the  name  of  a  spouse  so  dear,  though 
veiled  under  the  montuary  pall?** 

The  hearers  of  Bossuet  could  not  have  believed  the  story  of  Henrietta's 
second  marriage,  or  surely  they  would  have  blamed  him  for  this  passage, 
instead  of  praising  him  to  the  skies.  At  this  point  of  his  oration, 
Bossuet  addressed  himself  to  the  nuns  of  Ohaillot,  who  were  assisting 
at  the  funeral  of  their  benefactress : — 

"  But  after  she  had  listened  to  your  consolations,  holy  maidens,  you, 
her  inestimable  friends — ^for  so  in  life  she  often  called  you — after  you 
had  led  her  to  sigh  before  the  altar  of  her  only  protector,  then — then 
she  could  confide  to  you  the  consolations- she  received  from  on  high, 
and  you  can  recount  her  Christian  progress,  for  you  have  been  faithful 
witnesses.  How  many  times  has  she  returned  thanks  to  Q-od — ^for 
what,  my  hearers,  ask  you  ?  For  having  restored  her  son  ?  No,  but 
for  having  rendered  her  la  reine  mcUheureuse.  Ah !  I  regret  the  narrow 
boundaries  of  the  place  where  I  speak :  my  voice  ought  to  resound  to 
the  %nds  of  the  wide  earth.  I  would  make  every  ear  to  hear  that  her 
griefs  had  made  her  learned  in  the  science  of  salvation  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  cross,  when  all  Christendom  were  united  in  sympathy  for  hef 
unexampled  sorrows." 

After  the  ceremony,  the  duke  of  Orleans  placed  the  abb^  Montague, 
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grand-almoner  of  his  deceafied  aunt,  at  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  in  his  household.  The  duchess  of  Orleans  received  her 
mother's  aged  friend,  pfere  Cyprian  Gatnache,  as  her  almoner ;  but  the 
old  man  did  not  long  survive  his  patroness :  his  well-known  characters 
soon  cease  from  the  yellow  pages  of  his  journal,  and  another  hand  takes 
the  pen.  The  continuator  of  the  manuscript  observes,  when  describing 
the  general  mourning  ordered  through  France  by  Louis  XIY.  on  the 
death  of  his  aunt,  **  Our  country  did  not  merely  recognise  the  decease  of 
a  queen  of  England  in  the  loss  of  this  princess,  but  that  of  the  last  sur- 
viving child  of  her  great  Henry — as  a  daughter  of  France,  sweet,  familiar, 
obliging,  and  doing  good  to  all  around  her,  and  manifesting  those  great 
qualities  that  win  all  hearts.  Our  king  ordered  all  the  rites  of  her  inter- 
ment and  obsequies  at  St.  Denis  to  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  pomp 
of  royalty,  and  the  expenses  were  discharged  at  his  cost.'' 

There  is  a  manuscript  ^  among  the  archives  of  France,  the  contents  of 
which  have  been  partly  quoted  when  they  occurred  in  chronological 
order.  It  was  evidently  written,  under  the  direction  of  the  abbess  of 
Ghailloty  for  the  assistance  of  Bossuet  when  he  composed  his  funeral 
oration.  He  has  availed  himself  of  its  contents  in  many  passages  which 
he  knew  would  be  edifying  to  his  auditory,  but  which  we  omit  as  dis- 
pleasing, not  only  to  the  English  church,  but  to  English  readers  in 
generaL  The  composition  is  simple  and  innocent,  the  French  spelled 
in  an  illiterate  manner;  nevertheless,  it  preserves  a  few  anecdotes  of 
interest  which  are  illustrative  of  the  private  character  of  the  queen : — 
"  She  founded  our  convent,  in  July,  1651,  at  a  time  when  she  was  under 
a  very  heavy  pressure  of  grief.  Her  husband's  murder  had  previously 
caused  her  deep  and  enduring  sorrow.  At  first  she  was  overwhelmed 
with  despair ;  by  degrees  her  mind  returned  to  God,  but  she  could  not 
resign  herself  to  his  will  till  she  had  many  times  offered  up  this  orison : 
— *  Lord  God,  thou  hast  permitted  it ;  therefore  will  I  submit  myself 
with  all  my  strength  I'  Conversing  with  us  in  her  most  private  hours, 
she  declared  that  she  had  found  this  aspiration  efficacious  in  producing 
resignation,  even  on  occasions  the  most  excruciating.'  *  And  these,'  she 
added  mournfully,  'came  very  frequently;  for  since  the  last  twenty 
years,  I  have  not  passed  ope  day  but  what  has  brought  much  trouble.' 
She  once  told  our  very  honoured  mother,  the  abbess  de  la  Fayette,  speak- 
ing of  the  health  of  her  soul, '  that  she  often  returned  thanks  to  God 
that,  as  he  had  called  her  to  the  state  of  royalfy,  he  had  made  her  a 
Christian,  and  consequently  an  unfortunate  queen;  for,'  she  added,  'that 
queens  in  a  state  of  prosperity  are  too  much  tempted  to  forget  his 
ordinances.'"  Here  we  trace  one  of  the  most  striking  perorations  of 
Bossuet's  discourse. 

Among  the  practical  virtues  of  Henrietta,  the  good  nun  recognises  the 
1  Inedited  papers  in  the  h6tel  Soubfse;  marked,  in  pencil,  K  1364; 
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interest  she  felt  in  the  welfare  of  her  domestics,  and  the  pains  she  took 
to  reconcile  any  dififerences  that  arose  among  them,  the  frequent  consul- 
tations  she  held  if  any  unhappiness  or  ill  fortune  befell  them.  *'Any 
other  queen  who  was  less  sweet  tempered,"  says  another  fragment  MS. 
in  the  hdtel  de  Soubise,  '*  would  have  been  wholly  deserted  when  she 
was  reduced  to  such  distress  at  the  time  of  the  Fronde ;  but  the  privi^ 
tions  that  her  lowest  servants  endured,  before  they  quitted  her  for  a 
short  time  in  search  of  food,  were  ^tonishing.  *  Our  dear  queen,'  they 
said,  '  shares  them  with  us ;  and  what  is  enough  for  her,  is  so  for  us.' " 
From  which  we  gather,  that  the  daughter  of  Henri  Quatre  inherited  that 
true  heroism,  which  led  her  to  reject  all  indulgences  she  could  not  share 
with  her  suffering  household.  '*  If  they  had  fire,  she  warmed  her  shiver* 
ing  limbs ;  if  they  had  none,  she  went  without ;  if  they  had  food,  she 
broke  her  fast ;  if  they  had  none,  she  starved  with  them Con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  others  marked  her  conduct,"  resumes  lier 
friend  the  abbess;  ''she  never  took  advantage  of  her  power,  as  our 
foundress,  to  fill  our  quiet  cloisters  with  noisy  and  irreverent  persons  of 
her  court :  when  she  came,  she  only  brought  one  of  her  ladies  and  two 
or  three  quiet  female  servants.  So  particular  waa  she  in  preventing 
unhallowed  intrusion,  that,  one  day  when  she  came  to  see  us,  and  she 
was  too  ill  to  walk,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  from  her  coach,  she 
sent  in  first  to  know  if  we  had  any  objection  to  permit  her  bearers  to 
enter  our  court  ?"  These  little  traits  prove  that  queen  Henrietta  had 
the  manners  in  private  life  of  a  perfect  gentlewoman.  *'  We  have  since 
said  mass  in  remembrance  of  her  majesty,"  continues  the  manuscript, 
''  on  the  10th  of  every  month,  which  we  shall  oontinue  all  round  itxe 
year ;  and  on  the  anniversary  of  her  death  we  devote  to  her  memory  all 
possible  marks  of  our  respectful  gratitude." 

Henrietta  died  intestate,  but,  thanks  to  the  careful  liquidation  of  her 
expenditure  every  week,  she  was  not  in  debt.  Her  nephew,  Louis 
XIV.,  according  to  a  law  of  France,  then  in  force,  was  heir  to  all  her 
effects  as  an  intestate  person.  Against  this  proceeding  Charles  11. 
remonstrated,  by  the  agency  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkin,  doctor  of  laws.  A 
document  among  the  archives  of  France  *  states  that,  November  6, 1669 
— ''  The  king  of  France  gave  permission  to  the  ambassador  from  England^ 
and  to  abb^  Montague,  to  count  Arenberg,  equerry  to  the  deceased  queen, 
and  to  le  docteur  JinquiUy  to  enter  into  the  abbey  of  the  Visitation  01 
Chaillot  when  it  pleased  them,  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  effects  that 
queen  Henrietta  had  left  there." 

•  An  inventory  of  the  furniture  of  her  reserved  apartments  in  the  con- 
vent is  extant ;  it  is  »mple  and  homely.    The  abbess  of  the  convent 
delivered  a  wrought  silver  casket,  which  the  queen  had  left  in  her  care, 
to  abb^  Montague,  who  took  possession  of  it  for  Charles  II.    A  few  dayg 
>  loedited  paper  inttaebOtd  Soablse ;  marked,  in  pendl,  E 1351. 
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afterwards  the  visitors  returned  again,  and  presented  to  the  convent,  in 
the  name  of  that  king,  the  furniture  which  belonged  to  his  mother.  At 
the  importunity  of  his  sister  Henrietta,  he  bestowed  a  more  solid  reward 
on  the  community  of  Chaillot  for  their  attention  to  his  mother's  remains. 
There  is  written  the  following  memorandum  on  a  little  yellow  scrap  of 
paper,  torn  off  some  printed  circular  of  a  sermon  preached  in  1670,  and 
pinned  on  the  nun's  manuscript  we  have  recently  quoted — "When 
Henrietta  duchess  of  Orleans  went  to  visit  her  brother  in  England,  his 
majesty,  Charles  II.,  gave  her  for  us  2,000  gold  jacobuses,  worth  26,000 
francs,  for  the  purpose  of  building- a  chapel,  to  put  therein  the  precious 
heart  of  our  beloved  queen.  Of  this  sum  we  have  received  half*  May 
our  Lord  recompense  those  who  have  done  this,  and  give  repose  to  our 
illustrious  queon  and  founder  I    Dieu  soit  henit  /" 

The  king  of  France  sent  the  count  de  St.  Aignan,  first  gentleman  of 
his  bedchamber,  to  condole  with  Charles  II.  on  the  death  of  his  mother. 
A  general  mourning  was  ordered  for  her  throughout  England,  and  the 
people  vied  with  each  other  in  testifying  respect  to  her  memory.*  This 
court  mourning  must  have  been  of  an  extraordinary  length,  for  Henrietta 
duchess  of  Orleans,  on  her  return  from  England  six  months  afterwards, 
expressed  her  satisfaction  "  at  the  respect  paid  by  the  English  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  queen  her  mother,  for  she  found  the  people,  as  well 
as  the  >vhole  court,  in  the  deepest  mourning.'  This  visit,"  continued 
mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  "renewed  the  grief  of  my  cousin  the 
duchess  of  Orleans  for  her  mother :  she  felt  her  loss  severely  at  this  par- 
ticular tune,  since  she  always  had  relied  on  queen  Henrietta  to  reconcile 
her  with  her  husband,  as  she  usually  lived  on  uneasy  terms  with  him. 
Whenever  she  spoke  of  her  mother  after  her  return  to  France,  she  was 
ready  to  weep,  and  had  some  trouble  to  restrain  her  tears ;  more  than 
once  I  saw  them  ready  to  fall."  This  was  but  a  few  days'  before  the 
sudden  death  of  the  beautiful  Henrietta  duchess  of  Orleans ;  she  only 
survived  a  few  months  the  parent  whose  loss  she  still  mourned,  and 
whose  maternal  friendship  she  so  much  needed.  She  died  June  15, 
1670.  The  story  that  she  was  poisoned  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  easily 
eradicated.    Her  cousin  declares  "  that  she  died  of  cholera  morhis,^^ 

Henrietta  duchess  of  Orleans  was  the  only  daughter  who  survived 
queen  Henrietta  out  of  five.  Of  her  three  sons,  Charles  II.  and  James 
duke  of  York  only  were  alive  at  the  time  of  her  death.  She  was  mother 
to  two  monarchs  of  Great  Britain,  and  grandmother  to  three,  to  a  queen 
of  Spain,  a  duchess  of  Savoy,  and  a  dauphiness  of  France.  No  monu- 
ment exists  to  the  memory  of  queen  Henrietta  that  we  could  discover, 
when  visiting  the  crypt  of  St.  Denis.  Her  bones  no  longer  rest  there, 
but  were  flung  by  the  French  republicans  into  a  common  trench 

1  Oontinuation  of  the  MS.  of  P^re  Cyprian  Q&mache. 
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Her  coffin  was  the  first  disinterred,^  according  to  the  narrative  of 
the  superintending  officer.      "At  seven  in  the  morning,"  says  Le  | 

Noir,  **  October  16,  1793,  the  workmen  commenced  the  disinterments  ] 

in  the  vaults  of  the  Bourbons  at  St.  Denis.    The  first  coffin  opened  ; 

was  that  of  Henriette  Marie  de  France,  daughter  of  Henry  lY.,  and 
wife  of  Charles  I.  king  of  England,  who  died  in  1669,  aged  60.     The  ] 

next  was  Henrietta  Stuart,  daughter  of  the  former  and  Charles  I.,  and  | 

first  wife  of  monsieur,  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  died  in  1670,  aged 
26  years.**  Le  Noir  further  affirms  that  the  coffins  of  Henrietta  and 
her  daughter,  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  dead  at  St  Denis,  were  deposited 
in  the  burial-ground  called  Des  Yalois,  at  the  lower  end  to  the  right, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  abbey. 

Verses  and  elegies,  both  Latin  and  English,  were  written  in  such  pro- 
fusion to  the  memory  of  queen  Henrietta,  that  a  large  volume  might  be  i 
filled  with  them.     The  best  of  these  elegiac  tributes  is  the  follow-  i 
ing:^— 

*  Great  qneea  of  cares  and  crosseB!  toased  and  hurled 
Tbrongh  all  the  diangee  of  a  golKy  world ; 
A  queen  to  kings  and  emperors  allied. 
Great  Henry's  daughter  and  blest  Charles's  bride  I  , 
Tet  did  the  envious  thistle  interpose 
Twixt  hep  Frendi  lilies  and  our  English  rose. 
Blest  queen !  thy  mind  maintained  so  calm  a  stab^ 
As  crowned  thee  sovereign  of  thyself  and  Hate : 
Angels  now  sing  to  thee  their  airs  divine, 
And  Join  in  an  applause  as  vast  as  thine, 
Who  claimed  the  garland  by  the  matchless  life 
Of  a  dear  mother  and  a  faultlees  wife ; 
And  having  gained  it,  meekly  now  layest  down 
An  earthly  diadem  for  a  heavenly  crown. 
And  you,  dear  queen !  one  grateful  subject  leaver 
Who  what  he  owed  your  life  has  paid  your  grave.* 
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CATHARINE  OF  BRAGANZA, 

QUEEN-OONSOBT  OP  CHABLES  TIIB  SECX)ND,  KING  W 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Thb  birth  of  Oatbarine  of  Bragauza  occured  at  a  momentous  crisis  for 
her  country  and  her  family.  Her  father,  John  duke  of  Braganza,  after- 
wards sumamed  '*  the  Fortunate,"  was  the  grandson  and  representative 
of  donna  Maria,  duchess  of  Braganza,  the  rightful  heiress  of  the  royal 
house  of  Portugal,  who,  on  the  death  of  the  cardinal-king,  don  Henry, 
the  successor  of  the  unfortunate  don  Sebastian,  entered  the  lists  as  a 
claimant  of  the  crown  with  two  powerful  competitors,  the  prince  of 
Parma  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Might  overcame  right  on  that  occasion, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  Philip  succeeded  in  annexing  Portugal  to  his  own 
dominions,  and  for  a  period  of  nearly  sixty  years  that  country  remained 
in  the  degraded  position  of  an  oppressed  and  misgoverned  province  of 
Spain*  Bepeated  wrongs  and  insults  roused,  at  length,  the  spirit  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Lusitanian  heroes,  who  had  maintained  the  independ- 
ence of  their  country  against  the  victorious  legions  of  Rome,  and,  for  cen- 
turies of  successful  warfare,  repelled  the  aggressions  of  the  Moors.  The 
imbecile  despotism  and  political  blunders  of  their  Spanish  rulers,  Philip  III. 
and  IV.,  while  they  excited  the  anger  and  contempt  of  the  Portuguese 
nobles,  inspired  them  with  hope  that  a  bold  struggle  for  liberty  might 
be  successfully  attempted.  Patriotic  associations  were  secretly  organized 
in  Lisbon,  and  all  the  principal  towns  of  Portugal,  for  throwing  off  the 
Spanish  yoke,  and  asserting  their  national  independence  once  more. 
The  hour  of  political  regeneration  drew  near ;  all  eyes  turned  towards 
the  last  of  the  old  royal  line,  the  duke  of  Braganza,  with  eager  expecta- 
tion, Braganza  considered,  meantime,  that  measures  were  not  suf- 
ficiently matured  for  a  successful  rising,  and  to  avoid  alike  the  observa- 
tions of  his  foes  and  the  perilous  intrigues  of  his  friends,  he  retired  with 
his  beloved  wife,  donna  Luiza,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  and  their  two  infant  sons,  to  his  palace  of  Villa  Vicosa.  It  was 
in  this  delicious  spot,  which  has  been  justly  named  the  terrestrial  paradise 
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of  Portugal,  that  tlie  duchess  gave  birth  to  her  third  child,  a  daughter, 
on  Saint  Catharine*8-day,  November  26,  1638,  between  the  hours  of 
eight  and  nine  in  the  evening. 

On  Saturday,  the  12th  of  the  following  December,  the  infant  princess 
was  baptized,  with  great  pomp,  in  the  ducal  chapel  of  tho  parish,  by 
Antonio  de  Brito  e  Sousa,  the  dean  of  the  chapel ;  and  in  honour  of  the 
virgin  saint  and  martyr  on  whose  festival  she  was  bom,  she  was  named 
Oatharine.  Her  god&ther  was  the  marquis  de  Ferreira,  don  Francisco 
de  Mello,  a  wealthy  grandee  of  high  rank,  and  one  of  the  most  devoted 
of  her  father's  friends  and  partisans.*  The  anniversary  of  Catharine  of 
Braganza*s  birth  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  auspicious  day  for 
Portugal  in  consequence  of  an  incident  which  connected  the  celebration 
of  the  fftte,  when  she  completed  her  second  year,  with  the  emancipation 
of  that  country  from  the  yoke  of  Spain.  It  was  on  that  day,  November 
26,  1640,  that  don  Caspar  Coutigno  came  to  Villa  Vicosa,  to  uigp  the 
duke  of  Braganza  to  accede  to  the  prayer  of  the  associated  patriots  that 
he  should  declare  himself  their  leader,  and  accept  the  crown  of  which  he 
was  the  rightful  heir.*  This  proposition  filled  the  duke  with  perplexity, 
for  he  was  not  only  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  ties  of  domestic 
love  as  a  husband  and  a  father,  but  in  peaceful  possession  of  estates, 
comprising  not  less  than  a  third  of  the  realm,  and  was  unwilling  to 
hazard  the  loss  of  these  by  embarking  in  an  enterprise  so  full  of  peril. 
The  bold  spirit  of  his  wife  decided  his  doubtful  resolve,  by  an  appeal  to 
his  parental  love  and  pride. 

"  This  day,"  said  she, "  our  friends  are  assembled  round  us  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  little  Catharine,  and  who  knows  but 
this  new  guest  may  have  been  sent  to  certify  to  you  that  it  is  the  will 
of  Heaven  to  invest  you  with  that  crown,  of  which  you  have  long  been 
unjustly  deprive^l  by  Spain.  For  my  part,  I  regard  it  as  a  happy 
presage  that  he  «omes  on  such  a  day."  She  then  caused  the  infant 
Catharine  to  be  brought  in,  and  having  made  her  kiss  the  duke,  she 
added,  **  How  can  you  find  it  in  your  heart  to  refuse  to  confer  on  this 
child  the  rank  of  a  king's  daughter  ?"  '  This  burst  of  feminine  eloquence  * 
had  a  more  powerful  effect  on  the  wavering  mind  of  the  duke,  than  all 
the  persuasions  and  reasoning  of  the  patriotic  nobles  and  statesmen  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded;  he  declared  his  determination  to  peril  his 
great  wealth,  his  life,  and  all  the  blessings  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
for  the  glorious  object  of  delivering  his  country  from  a  foreign  yoke.  A 
few  days  afterwards  ho  bade  adieu  to  the  peaceful  shades  of  Villa  Vicosa, 
and  removed,  with  his  wife  and  little  ones,  to  Lisbon,  where  he  was 
immediately  proclaimed  king,  by  the  title  of  Juan  IV.,  and  commenced 
active  measures  for  the  liberation  of  his  realm.     The  struggle  was  long 

1  Historia  Qenealogica  da  Casa  Real  Portugnesa ;  P.  D.  Antonio  Caotano  de  Sonaa,  toroo  vi^ 
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and  fierce,  for  although  don  Juan  won  almost  every  battle  in  which  he 
encountered  his  enemies,  the  physical  force  and  resources  of  Spain  were 
80  infinitely  superior  to  those  of  Portugal,  that  at  times  it  required  all 
the  energetic  eloquence  of  his  queen,  donna  Luiza,  to  encourage  hiTn  even 
to  hope  for  a  successful  issue.  The  event  proved  the  truth  of  the 
glorious  aphorism  :— 

**  That  fteedom's  battle  onoe  began. 
Bequeathed  from  bleeding  dre  to  s(n). 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  always  w^n." 

The  title  of  don  Juan  was  not  allowed  by  the  pope^  or  any  of  the 
Boman  catholic  courts  of  Europe,  except  that  of  France ;  bat  Portugal 
had  always  found  an  ally  and  protector  in  England,  and  Charles  I., 
though  unable  to  assist  don  Juan  in  any  other  way,  rendered  hjm  the 
important  service  of  recognising  him  as  the  sovereign  of  Portugal.  Im- 
mediately after  the  decisive  overthrow  that  was  given  to  the  Spanish 
forces  by  don  Juan,  in  the  year  1644,  he  empowered  his  ambassador, 
Sabran,  to  make  overtures  to  Charles  for  a  marriage  between  their 
children,  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  IT.,  and  the  little  infanta, 
Catharine  of  Braganza.  The  finances  of  the  royal  party  in  England  were 
then  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that  the  dower  which  the  great  wealth  of  don 
Juan  enabled  him  to  bestow  on  his  daughter  would,  doubtless,  have  been 
very  acceptable,  yet  Charles  did  not  respond  to  the  proposal  in  an 
encouraging  manner.^  He  had  probably  felt  the  disadvantage  of  the 
differences  on  religious  matters  between  himself  and  his  own  consort  too 
keenly,  to  wish  to  see  his  son  united  to  a  Boman  catholic  princess. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  could  have  been  more  unpopular  than  such  an  alliance, 
independently  of  the  imsuitable  ages  of  the  parties,  Catharine  having 
only  just  completed  her  seventh  year,  while  the  prince  of  Wales  was 
turned  of  fourteen.  Seventeen  years  afterwards,  when  they  actually 
became  man  aud  wife,  Catharine  was,  by  many  persons,  considered  too 
old  for  the  consort  of  a  prince  so  many  years  her  senior,  Catharine's 
father  maintained  the  contest  against  the  gigantic  power  of  Spain  with 
better  fortune  than  that  which  attended  the  struggle  of  (yharles  I.  with 
his  rebellious  subjects,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Portugal.  Catharine  received  her  education  in  a  convent, 
where  she  was  very  strictly  bred  under  the  watchful  superintendence  of 
'  tha  rjueen  her  mother,  by  whom  she  was  tenderly  beloved ;  and  she  was 
80  much  the  object  of  her  royal  feither's  affection,  that  just  before  his 
death  he  executed  a  grant,  dated  November  1, 1656,  in  which,  after  an 
acknowledgment  of  her  virtues,  he  gave  her  the  island  of  Madeira,  the 
city  ofLainego,  and  the  town  of  Moura,  with  all  their  territories,  rent?, 
tributes,  and  other  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  her.    He  also  gave  h?r 
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otber  places  and  socuroes  of  inoome,  bat  provided  that,  in  case  of  her 
marriage  oat  of  the  kingdom,  she  shoold  retinquii^  ihem  on  rooeiving  a 
proper  equivalent  from  the  crown.^  Wwa  out  with  the  toils  and 
*  anxieties  of  the  arduoos  straggle  in  which  he  had  engaged,  he  died  in 
the  prime  of  life.  The  Spaniards  testified  an  indecent  joy  at  the  news 
of  his  death,  but  he  had  left  the  r^ency  of  the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of 
his  queen,  Hbe  master-spirit  by  whom  he  had  been  incited  to  the  glori- 
ous enterprise  of  a  liberator,  and  to  her  the  honour  was  reserved  of 
completing  the  work  of  nfitioaal  emancipation. 

DoD  Alphonso,  the  eldest  Drother  of  Catharine,  was  of  age  to  reign 
at  the  death  of  the  king  their  £Either;  but  such  was  the  confidence 
reposed  by  all  parties  in  the  talents  and  virtues  of  the  widowed  queen, 
that  she  was  peimitted  to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  which  she 
retained  for  upwards  of  ten  years.  She  triumphantly  established  the 
independence  of  Portugal^  not  merely  by  the  repeated  victcnies  whidi 
her  armies  won  over  the  invading  fordes  of  Spain^  but  by  the  diplomatic 
skill  with  whidi  she  steered  her  difficult  course  with  foreign  powers. 
Her  domestic  government  ^d  commercial  policy  were  even  more  admir- 
able, and  she  was  universally  eonsidered  as  the  wisest  sovereign  in 
Europe.  The  daughter  of  such  a  princess  was  not  likely  to  remain 
without  suitors.  Many  proposals  were  made,  but  donna  Luiza  had 
determined  to  render  Catharine's  marriage  a  source  of  additional  strength 
to  the  newly  established  throne  of  Portugal :  she  appears  to  have  kept 
her  angle  in  the  hope  of  securing  an  alliance  with  England,  by  wedding 
her  to  Charles  11.^  whose  restoration  her  penetration  enabled  her  to  foresee. 
Overtures  for  this  marriage  were  made  to  general  Monk  by  a  Jew,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  penalties  attached  to  his  proscrihed  and  persecuted 
religion  in  Portugal,  had  obtained  very  considerable  influence  in  the 
cabinet  of  donna  Luiza.* 

Jews  have,  indeed,  frequently  been  employed  both  as  spies  and 
politioal  agents ;  the  strong  links  of  fellowship  which  bind  this  wideiy 
scattered  people  together  as  one  large  family,  extend  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other,  and  afford  peculiar  means  of  infoimation  to  a  diplo- 
matist of  that  race.  The  sagacious  queen  of  Portugal  had  no  doubt 
received^  through  this  source,  certain  intelligence  of  the  impending 
changes  in  England^  when  she  directed  him  to  propose  the  alliance  to 
the  man  who  yras^  silently  but  surely,  concerting  measures  for  securing 
a  lasting  peace  for  England  by  the  recall  of  her  exiled  king.  Charles 
was  at  that  time  wooing  a  princess^  who  would  have  been  a  more  popular 
bride  for  him  than  a  daughter  of  either  Spain  or  Portugal :  this  was 
Henrietta,  daughtef  of  Henry  Erederid  prince  of  Orange.  Their  reganl 
being  mntual,  he  sent  the  marquis  of  Ortnonde  to  propose  the  marriasre 
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to  the  tldtr  princess-dowager  of  Orange  ;  but  she  declined  the  offer  for 
her  daugnter,  declaring  '*  that  she  saw  no  chance  for  the  amendment  of 
his  fortunes."  ^  When  the  deputation  from  the  parliament^  inviting  the 
royal  suitor  to  return  to  England  and  take  possession  of  the  crown,  arrived 
at  Breda,  bringing  a  present  of  50,000Z.  in  gold  to  relieve  the  personal 
necessities  of  the  destitute  sovereign,  the  old  lady  regretted  her  narrow- 
minded  policy,  and  would  willingly  have  made  any  concession  to  repair 
the  blunder  ^e  had  committed  in  declining  his  alliance.  Charles,  how- 
ever, treated  all  overtures  from  her  for  that  purpose  with  the  contempt 
they  merited.  He  could  not  forgive  the  personal  affront  that  had  been 
offered  to  him  in  the  season  of  his  adversity; 

The  selection  of  Catharine  of  Btaganza  for  the  queen  of  Charles  II 
has  generally  been  attributed  to  the  family  pohcy  of  the  lord  chancellor 
Clarendon,  who,  it  is  said,  did  not  wish  the  sovereign  to  marry  a  princess 
likely  to  bring  heirs  to  the  crown,  to  deprive  the  children  c^  the  duke  of 
York,  by  his  daughter,  of  the  regal  succession.  But  Catharine  was  only 
in  her  twenty-third  year  when  the  negotiations  for  this  alliance  first 
oommenced,  and  Charles  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  be  guided  in 
his  choice  of  a  wife  by  the  selfish  views  of  his  minister.  The  real  spring 
of  this  marriage  was  Louis  XIY. ;  and)  aocoi-ding  to  Carte^  the  pei-son 
by  whom  it  was  suggested  to  Charles  in  the  first  instance  was  no  other 
than  his  own  mother,  queen  Henrietta,  who  was  in  the  inteifest  of  the 
French  cabmet,  and  at  the  same  time  desirous  of  seeing  her  son  United 
to  a  princess  of  her  own  religion.  The  negotiation  was  opened  towards 
the  close  of  her  visit  to  England  in  1660,  or  immediately  after  her  de« 
parture,  in  the  following  manner.  The  Portuguese  ambassador^  don 
Francisco  de  Mello,  Catharine  of  Braganza's  godfather^  paid  Charles's 
lord  chamberlain^  the  earl  of  Manchester,  a  visit  one  day,  and  after 
bestowing  many  cbminendations  on  his  roydl  master^  observed  "  that  it 
was  time  he  should  bestow  himself  in  marriage,  and  that  nothing  could 
keep  him  single  but  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  consort  for  him.*' 
•*  There  was  in  Portugal,"  he  said,  "  a  princess  in  beauty,  person^  and 
age  very  fit  for  him,  and  who  would  have  a  portion  suitable  to  her  birth 
and  quahty.  She  was  indeed  a  Catholicj  and  would  never  depart  from 
her  religion ;  but  she  had  none  of  the  meddling  activity  which  some- 
times made  persons  of  that  faith  troublesome  when  they  came  into  a 
country  where  another  mode  of  worship  was  practised ;  that  she  had 
been  bred  under  a  wise  mother^  who  had  carefully  infused  another  spirit 
into  her,  and  kept  her  from  afiPecting  to  interfere  in  state  affairs,  with 
which  she  was  totally  unacquainted,  so  that  she  would  be  contented  to 
enjoy  her  own  religion,  without  concerning  herself  tvith  what  others 
professedi**  The  ambassador  concluded  by  saying^  "He  had  authority 
to  make  the  proposition  to  the  king,  accompanied  with  suoh  advantages 
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9&  he  thonght  no  other  power  in  Europe  could  offer."*  The  loi-d 
chamberlain  duly  repeated  this  conversation  to  the  king,  -who  merely 
replied  that  he  would  think  of  it :  but  the  next  morning  the  ambaasador 
came  to  his  majesty,  and  going  straight  to  the  point,  repeated  to  him  all 
he  had  said  to  his  lord  chamberlain,  and  concluded  by  stating  ''that  he 
was  authorized  to  offer  500,0007.  sterling,  in  ready  money,  as  a  portion 
for  the  infanta,  and  likewise  to  assign  over  and  annex  to  the  crown  of 
England,  for  ever,  the  possession  of  Tangier,  a  place  likely  to  be  of  great 
bene6t  and  security  to  the  trade  of  England ;  likewise  to  grant  to  the 
English  nation  a  free  trade  with  Brazil  and  the  East  Indies,  which  they 
had  hitherto  denied  to  all  nations  but  themselves ;  and  to  put  into  his 
majesty's  hands  the  island  of  Bombay,  with  its  spacious  towns^  and 
castles,  which  possessions,"  he  said,  "might  be  valued  far  above  the 
portion  in  money."  Charles,  who  was  not  only  burdened  with  the  debts 
incurred  by  the  Protectorate,  but  already  pretty  deeply  involved  on  his 
own  account,  listened  to  the  proffer  of  half  a  million  of  money  with  ill- 
suppressed  delight,  and  hastened  to  communicate  the  overture  to  his 
premier.  He  confessed  to  Clarendon  ''  that  the  proposal  pleased  him ; 
that  he  considered  the  alliance  might  prove  of  notable  advanU^e  to  the 
kingdom,"  and  asked  him  ^  what  he  himself  thought  of  it  ?"  Clarendon 
replied,  drily,  <'  that  he  had  not  heard  enough  of  it  to  form  an  opinion, 
and  asked  if  his  majesty  had  given  up  all  thoughts  of  a  Protestant 
wife?"  Charles  replied,  *'  that  he  could  not  find  one  except  among  his 
own  subjects,  and  among  them  he  had  seen  no  one  that  pleased  him 
sufficiently  for  that  purpose  ;"  then,  observing  Clarendon  to  look  fixedly 
at  him,  he  added,  '*  that  he  would  never  more  think  of  the  princess  of 
Orange's  daughter,  her  mother  having  used  him  so  ill  when  he  proposed 
it ;  and  if  he  should  now  propose  it,  he  knew  his  mother  would  nev^ 
consent  to  it,  and  it  would  break  his  sister's  heart."  Clarendon  replied^ 
"  that  he  desired  nothing  more  than  to  see  his  majesty^well  married, 
was  confident  all  his  good  subjects  were  in  the  same  mind,  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  confer  with  the  Portuguese  ambassador  on  the  subject."* 

Charles  appointed  a  secret  council  to  be  held  at  the  lord  chwcellor's 
house,  at  which  he  presided,  and  opened  the  buaness  to  them  in  person* 
He  said,  that  "  He  had  inquired  of  his  two  great  naval  commanders,  the 
earl  of  Sandwich  and  Sir  John  Lawson,  what  place  Tangier  was,  point- 
ing to  it  at  the  same  time  on  the  map,  and  they  both  said  '  they  knew 
it  well  from  sea.'  But  Sir  John  Lawson  had  been  in  it,  and  repre* 
sented  it  as  a  place  of  great  importance,  which,  if  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch,  and  they  were  to  make  a  mole  there,  would  enable  them 
to  give  the  law  to  all  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean,"  with  which  dis- 
course his  majesty  seemed  impressed.*  The  expediency  of  his  choosing  a 
Protestant  queen  having  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  lords,  Chai'les 
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again  asked,  "  where  he  should  find  one  P'  Several  German  princ-esseff 
were  then  mentioned  to  him.  "Odds  fish!"  exclaimed  the  king,  123- 
patiently,  "  they  are  all  duU  and  foggy :  I  cannot  like  any  of  them  for 
a  wife."  *  One  of  the  lords  named  **  a  lady,  whom  report  said  had  been 
to  his  majesty's  taste — ^the  princess  Henrietta  of  Orange.**  Charles  cut 
him  short  by  sa^ang,  '*  he  had  mianswerable  objections  to  that  marriage." 
It  was  then  unanimously  agreed,  that  "  there  was  no  Boman  catholic 
princess  in  Europe  who  could  offer  such  advantages  as  the  infanta  of 
Portugal,  whose  portion  in  money  was  almost  double  what  any  king  of 
England  had  ever  received  with  a  consort ;  and  her  territorial  appanages 
were  places  of  great  importance  for  the  increase  of  trade,  especially  in 
the  Indies  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  king.approving  of  these  observa- 
tions,' wrote  to  Catharine's  mother,  the  queen-regent,  and  to  the  king 
her  brother,  letters  expressing  his  desire  for  the  marriage ;  and  also  to 
herself  as  to  a  lady  he  wished  to  become  his  queen.  He  assigned 
two  ships  for  the  convoy  of  the  ambassador,  who,  with  his  wife  and 
£imily,  immediately  set  sail  for  Lisbon.  The  news  of  the  auspicious 
manner  in  which  the  preliminaries  for  this  alliance  had  been  opened, 
filled  the  court  of  Lisbon  with  great  joy.  The  diplomatic  skill  of  don 
Francisco  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  count  da  Ponte,  and  he  was 
despatched  to  England  with  full  powers  to  conclude  the  marriage.  He 
arrived  in  London,  January,  1661,  but  found  an  unexpected  change  in 
the  manner  of  his  reception,  or  rather  non-reception,  for  he  could  not 
obtain  an  audience  from  the  king,  or  leave  to  present  the  replies  of  the 
royal  family  to  his  majesty's  letters.  Digby  earl  of  Bristol,  Clarendon's 
great  enemy,  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and 
in  his  first  interview  with  the  king  penetrated  the  secret  of  the  matri- 
monial treaty  with  Portugal  '*This  earl,"  says  Clarendon,  "valued 
himself  on  the  faculty  of  perplexing  and  obstructing  everything  in  which 
he  had  no  hand."  In  accordance  with  this  amiable  propensity,  he  went 
to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  informed  him  of  what  was  going  on. 
That  envoy,  who  had  established  himself  on  terms  of  great  familiarity 
with  king  Charles,  took  the  liberty  of  remonstrating  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  his  Mendly  negotiations  with  Portugal ;  and  finding  his  argu- 
ments made  no  impression  on  the  king,  he  began  to  depreciate  the  per- 
son of  the  infanta,  saying  "  that  she  was  deformed,  had  bad  health,  and' 
that  it  was  well  known  in  Spain  and  Portugal  that  she  would  nexeu 
have  children.** '  These  discourses  greatly  abated  Charles's  inclination 
for  a  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Braganza.  He  broke  off  his  negotia-- 
tlons  with  Portugal,  and  inclined  so  far  to  the  persuasions  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador  to  take  a  consort  of  his  master's  recommending,  as  to  send 
the  earl  of  Bristol  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  city  of  Parma,  to  obtain 
information  regarding  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  two  princesseau 
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One  sight  of  these  ladies,  of  whom  he  had  a  view  as  they  were  going  to 
churck,  was  sufficient  to  convince  the  earl  that  neither  would  suit  the 
taste  3f  his  royal  master.  One  was  so  fat»  and  the  other  so  ugly,  that 
he  dared  not  incur  the  risk  of  recommending  either  to  a  prince,  who  was 
80  great  a  connoisseur  in  female  beauty  as  Charles.' 

When  Yatteville,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  learned  the  ill-success  of 
Bristol's  voyage  of  discovery,  he  made  a  bold  attempt  to  prevent  the 
Portuguese  alliance,  by  actually  ofifering  to  portion  a  Protestant  bride 
for  Charles.  He  pathetically  enlarged  on  the  inconveniences  and  un- 
popularity that  would  attend  a  Catholic  marriage,  and  earnestly  recom- 
mended him  to  marry  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  or  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  Charles,  meantime,  made  inquiries  of  several  persons 
who  had  lately  returned  from  Portugal,  as  to  what  manner  of  woman 
the  infanta  really  was,  and  received  a  description  of  her  very  different 
from  the  prejudiced  representations  of  the  Spanish  envoy  and  his  crea^ 
tares.  This  decided  him  to  show  a  little  more  courtesy  to  the  Portuguese 
ambassador,  who  had  fallen  sick  with  vexation  at  the  contempt  that  had 
been  put  upon  him  and  his  princess  by  the  fickle  monardi.  The  renewal 
of  friendly  communications  in  that  quarter  elicited  fresh  remonstrances 
from  Yatteville,  and  Charles,  who  was  really  weary  of  his  interference 
and  importunity,  began  to  evince  some  impatience.  Then  the  haughty 
envoy  changed  his  caressing  tone,  and  said,  in  plain  words,  that  **  He 
was  directed  by  the  king,  his  master,  to  let  his  majesty  know,  that  if  he 
should  proceed  towards  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  his  rebel,  the 
duke  of  Braganza,  he  had  orders  to  take  his  leave  presently,  and  declare 
war  against  him."  Charles  took  fire  at  this  impertinence,  and  replied, 
with  becoming  spirit,  that  "  He  might  be  gone  as  soon  as  he  liked,  and 
that  he  would  not  receive  orders  from  the  Catholic  king  how  to  dispose 
of  himself  in  marriage." 

The  ambassador  found  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  the  next  day  waited 
upon  his  majesty,  and,  after  many  flattering  expressions,  made  him  an 
offer,  in  the  name  of  his  royal  master,  of  endowing  her  whom  he  had 
once  been  eager  to  marry  from  motives  of  pure  affection,  Henrietta  of 
Orange,  with  a  portion  equal  to  a  daughter  of  Spain.*  Any  proposition 
for  making  her  his  queen  whose  hand  had  been  denied  him  in  the  season 
of  his  adversity,  always  appears  to  have  excited  an  indignant  feeling  on 
the  part  of  Charles,  nor  could  the  proffered  gold  and  political  adoption  of 
Spain  overcome  his  pique  against  her  mother.  His  misgivings  as  to  the 
personal  defects  of  Catharine  of  Braganza,  however,  caused  him  gtill  to 
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waver,  fuid  delay  the  completion  of  the  marriage-treaty.  Meanwhile  a 
special  messenger  from  France  arrived,  with  a  private  communication  f^m 
Louis  XIY.,  expressing  r^ret  that  any  ohBtniction  to  the  Portuguese 
match  should  have  arisen,  *<  as  the  in&nta  was  a  lady  of  great  beauty 
and  admirable  endowments,  and  that  he  had  formerly  serious  thoughts 
of  marrying  her  himself,  only  he  had  been  deterred  by  complaisance 
for  the  queen,  his  mother  (who  was  a  Spanish  princess),  from  that 
alliance."  He  concluded  with  **  an  offer  of  300,000  pistoles,  to  relieve 
king  Charles  of  his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  an  intimation  that 
he  could  not  do  better  than  to  bestow  himself  in  marriage  with  the 
infanta  of  Portugal."  *  Though  Louis  had  married  a  Spanish  princess, 
it  was  to  his  interest  to  prevent  his  brother  of  Spain  from  acquiring  a 
formidable  preponderance  in  the  balance  of  power  by  the  acquisition  of 
Portugal ;  he  therefore  did  his  best  to  provide  donna  Luiza  with  a  son-;' 
in-law  who  would  be  able  and  willing  to  espouse  her  cause.  Charles 
Was  also  reminded  that  Catharine  was  only  third  in  succession  from  the  . 
'crown  of  that  realm,  which,  if  both  her  royal  brothers  died  without 
issue,  must  devolve  upon  her.  A  sight  of  the  portrait  of  the  dark-eyed 
infanta  api)ears,  after  all,  to  have  had  more  effect  in  deciding  Charles  to 
accept  her  hand  than  all  the  diplomatic  subtleties  of  the  courts  of  France 
and  Portugal,  the  grave  reasoning  ef  his  lord  chancellor,  or  even  the 
tempting  portion  with  which  her  politic  mother  offered  to  endow  her. 

The  portrait  which  was  submitted  to  his  consideration  was  reported  to 
be  very  like  Catharine,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  which 
was  lately  sold  at  the  dispersion  of  Horace  Walpole's  collection  at 
Strawberry-hill.  Catharine  of  Braganza  is  there  represented  as  a  lovely 
glowii^  brunette,  with  large  black  eyes,  and  a  rich  profusion  of  chestnut 
hair,  disposed  on  each  side  of  her  face  in  a  waved  pyramid,  consisting  of 
parallel  lines  of  cannon  curls,  descending  in  graduated  rows  to  the  waist 
in  a  most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  fashion,  as  if  in  imitation  of 
a  lord  chief-justice's  state-wig,  but  without  powder.  The  whole  of  a 
very  beautiful  head  of  hair  was  spread  out  thus  fantastically  in  side 
wings,  with  the  exception  of  one  large  tress  called  a  top-knot,  which  was 
combed  slanting  across  the  forehead,  and  gave  additional  oddity  to  this 
strange  arrangement.  Charles,  whose  devotion  to  dark-eyed  beauties 
was  almost  proverbial,  after  attentively  examining  the  portrait,  said» 
*^That  person  cannot  be  unhandsome;"  and  forthwith  consented 
to  see  the  ambassador,  and  receive  the  replies  to  the  letters  he  had 
written  to  Catharine  and  her  royal  relatives,  which  he  had  so  long 
neglected  to  notice.^  The  ambassador  entered  into  very  fuUexplanations 
with  regard  to  the  dowry.  "The  queen-regent,"  he  said,  "having 
resolved  not  to  touch  the  public  money,  that  was  raised  for  carrying  on 
the  war,  had  sold  her  own  jewels  and  plate,  and  made  up  the  deficiency 
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by  borrowing  plate  and  jewels  of  the  churches  and  monasteries;  by 
which  means  she  had  the  whole  sum  ready,  sealed  up  in  bags,  and 
deposited  where  no  one  could  take  it  to  apply  to  any  other  use.  That 
the  fleet  which  was  to  be  sent  for  the  princess  might  go  first  to  Tangier, 
and  take  possession  of  it,  her  majesty  having  removed  the  old  «;overDor, 
who  was,"  she  said, "  humorous  [meaning  perverse],  and  sent  out  another, 
on  whose  compliance  she  could  depend,  to  deliver  that  place  into  his 
majesty's  hands.  She  had  taken  similar  precautions  with  r^ard  to 
Bombay,  and  furthermore,  to  give  the  greatest  proof  that  it  was  possible 
to  do  of  her  confidence  in  his  honour,  she  would  send  the  infanta, 
mimarried,  to  him,  which  was  such  a  trust  as  had  never  before  been 
reposed  in  any  prince.'*  The  true  reason  of  the  politic  mother  of 
Catharine  offering  to  dispense  with  the  usual  security  of  a  marriage  by 
proxy  for  her  daughter  was,  that  the  papal  see,  overawed  by  the  power 
of  Spain,  had  never  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Portugal  and  the 
royal  title  of  either  Juan  lY .  or  don  Alphonso ;  consequently  the  reign- 
ing pope,  Alexander,  to  whom  she  must  have  applied  for  a  dispensation 
for  the  infanta  to  contract  marriage  with  a  prince  of  the  reformed  religion, 
without  which  the  ceremony  could  not  be  performed  in  Portugal,  would 
have  mentioned  her  only  as  the  daughter  of  the  late  duke  of  Braganza, 
and  the  sister  of  the  present.  This  would  have  been  more  injurious  to 
the  royal  family  of  Portugal  than  anything  that  could  have  been  done 
by  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Spain.  *'  So  that,"  says  Clarendon,  *'  before 
they  would  receive  that  affront,  the  most  jealous  nation  in  the  world 
chose  rather  to  send  the  daughter  of  the  kingdom  to  be  married  in 
England,  and  not  to  be  married  till  she  came  thither."  Charles,  on  his 
part,  wisely  avoided  all  the  inconveniences  and  offences  that  might  have 
arisen  at  the  coronation  of  a  Boman  catholic  queen,  by  having  the  cere- 
monial of  his  inauguration  performed  before  his  union  with  Catharine  of 
Braganza  had  taken  place.  He  was  crowned,  with  great  splendour  and 
imiversal  rejoicing,  on  St.  George's-day,  April  23, 1661. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  the  new  parliament  met  at  Westminster,  and  was 
opened  Jby  the  king  in  person,  who  addressed  them  in  a  long  and  very 
interesting  speech  from  the  throne ;  in  which,  after  reminding  them  that 
it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  proclaimed,  and 
recommending  them  to  forget  all  former  divisions  and  live  peaceably 
together,  he  communicated  to  them  his  royal  intentions  with  regard  to 
his  marriage,  in  the  following  jocose  manner : — 

**  I  will  not  conclude  without  telling  you  some  news — news  that  I 
think  will  be  very  acceptable  to  you,  and  therefore  I  should  think  my- 
self unkind  and  ill-natured  if  1  did  not  impart  it  to  you.  I  have  been  put 
in  mind  by  my  friends  that  it  was  now  time  to  marry,  and  I  have 
thought  80  myself  ever  since  I  came  into  England.  But  there  appeal^ 
difBculties  enough  in  the  choice,  though  many  overtures  have  been 
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inade  to  me ;  and  if  1  should  never  marry  until  I  could  make  such  a 
choice  against  which  there  could  be  no  foresight  of  any  inconvenience 
that  may  ensue,  you  would  live  to  see  me  an  old  bachelor,  which  I  think 
you  do  not  desire  to  do.  I  can  now  tell  you,  not  only  that  I  am  resolved 
to  marry,  but  with  whom  I  am  resolved  to  marry.  K  God  please,  it  is 
with  the  daughter  of  PortugaL  ....  And  I  will  make  all  the  haste  I 
can  to  fetch  you  a  queen  hither,  who,  I  doubt  not,  will  bring  great 
blessings  with  her  to  me  and  you,"  ^ 

Both  houses  of  Parliament  voted  and  presented  addresses  of  congratu* 
lation  to  his  majesty  the  next  day.  This  was  announced  in  due  form  to 
the  Portuguese  ambassador  by  Clarendon,  who  paid  him  a  state  visit  on 
this  occasion,  the  particulars  of  which  are  briefly  related  by  don  Francisco 
de  Mello  in  the  following  letter  to  the  young  king  of  Portugal,  Gatharine*9 
brother : — 

*  Senhor, 

**  This  day  the  grand-chancellor  came  to  see  me  with  great  pomp^  two  of  his  gentlemen 
bearing  his  insignia,  which  are  a  c^ded  mace,  and  a  crimson  velvet  purse  embroidered  with 
the  arms  of  his  majesty  of  Great  Britain ;  and  this  visit  is  much  to  be  valued,  because  it 
has  not  Iiitherto  been  made  to  any  other  ambassador.  He  brought  me  the  resolutions  wliich 
had  been  come  to  by  the  two  houses  of  lords  and  commons,  copies  of  which  accompany  this 
letter,  whereby  your  mi^csty  will  perceive  the  general  approbation  which  all  England  shows 
at  the  wise  choice  which  the  prince  has  made  of  the  most  serene  lady  mfanta  to  be  queen 
of  these  kingdoms.  God  prosper  his  actions,  and  guard  the  royal  person  of  your  majesty 
as  your  vassals  desire  and  have  need  of. 

"London,  23rd  May,  1661."  >  **  Oonus  da.  Fontk. 

Exactly  one  month  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  king  Charles  U.  signed 
the  memorable  ti-eaty  at  Whitehall  that  united  England  and  Portugal 
in  a  bond  of  alliance,  which  has  remained  unbroken  to  the  present  day. 
The  cession  of  Bombay,  as  a  part  of  the  dowry  of  Catharine  of  Braganza, 
gave  to  England  her  first  territorial  possession  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
proved  ultimately  the  means  of  adding  that  mighty  colonial  empire,  with 
all  its  commercial  wealth  and  importance,  to  the  British  crown.  The 
marriage-articles  secured  to  Catharine  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion, 
with  power  to  fit  up  a  chapel  in  any  palace  where  she  might  reside ;  the 
enjoyment  of  a  settled  income  of  30,000Z.  a  year,  which  was  to  continue 
undiminished  if  she  became  queen-dowager,  and  full  liberty  to  return  to 
her  own  country  In  that  case,  if  it  were  her  pleasure  so  to  do.'  The  earl 
of  Sandwich  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  appointed 
to  take  possession  of  Tangier,  and  then  to  bring  the  royal  bride  to 
England. 

The  Spanish  ambassador,  meantime,  although  the  representative  of  a 
prince  who  claimed  to  be  called  the  Catholic  king,  endeavoured  to  raise  a 
popular  clamour  in  London  by  circulating  mcendiary  papers,  and  setting 

1  Journals  of  the  Lords.    Clarendon's  Autobiography, 
fl  Hlstoria  Oenealogica  da  Casa  Real  Portugaesa,  and  Provas  in  Appendix.         *  Bdd. 
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forth  an  exaggerated  summary  of  the  evils  that  might  arise  to  Protestant 
England  ifom.  the  introduction  of  a  popish  queen.  His  attempts  to 
excite  opposition  to  the  Portuguese  marriage  were  unavailing ;  all  classes 
•  had  heheld  with  uneasiness  the  pernicious  influence  exercised  over  the 
mind  of  the  sovereign  by  Mrs.  Palmer,  and  were  anxious  to  see  a  virtuous 
princess  presiding  over  the  court,  which,  under  their  bachelor  king, 
began  to  assume  an  ominous  resemblance  to  that  of  William  Bufus.  In 
short,  king  Charles's  loyal  lieges  seem  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  better  for  him  to  have  a  popish  queen  than  no  queen  at  all. 
The  Spanish  ambassador  having  been  seen  in  the  act  of  throwing  some 
of  the  inflammatory  papers  out  of  his  own  windows  among  the  soldiery, 
king  Charles  sept  the  secretary  of  state  to  him,  with  orders  for  him  to 
quit  the  realm  forthwith,  without  presuming  to  see  his  face  again. 
Yatteville  impbred,  even  with  tears,  to  be  permitted  to  beg  his  majesty's 
pardon  in  a  parting  interview;  but  Charles  very  properly  declined 
receiving  his  submission,  and  was  eager  to  hasten  the  departure  of  so 
troublesome  a  busybody  out  of  his  dominions.* 

The  demurs  and  changear  of  purpose  which  hiad  marked  the  conduct  of 
the  royal  wooer  during  the  progress  of  the  matrimonial  treaty,  had 
caused  no  slight  uneasiness  to  the  Portuguese.    Their  political  existence, 
tjie  security  of  life  and  property,  appeared  to  depend  at  this  crisis  on  the 
British  alliance.    The  anxiety  with  which  they  watched  the  event  may 
be  seen  by  the  reports  of  Thomas  Maynard  to  Sir  Edward  Nicholas, 
Charles'3  secretary  of  state.^     "  About  four  days  since  arrived  in  this 
port  three  merchant  shipGf,  who  brought  the  news  of  his  majesty's 
intentions  to  make  the  infanta  queen  of  England  (the  welcomest  news 
that  ever  c^-me  to  the  Portuguese  people),  and  confirmed  by  the  king's 
and  by  the  chancellor's  speeches.    There  is  no  doubt  his  majesty  hath 
made  both  nations  very  happy  in  his  choice.    The  infanta  is  a  lady 
of  incomparable  virtue,  of  excellent  parts,  very  beautifiil,  and  of  an 
indiffeterit  stature  [middle  height],  being  somewhat  taller  than  the 
queen,  his  majesty's  mother  [Henrietta  Maria].**    Maynard  goes  on  to 
describe  the  delight  and  gratitude  manifested  4)y  the  Portuguese  court 
and  capital,  because  the  English  fleet  had  appeared  to  protect  the  home* 
ward-bpun4  Brazilian  merchantmen  from  the  depredations  of  the  Dutch 
navy,  "  so  that  the  streets  of  Lisbon  rang  daily  with  the  acclamations  of 
*  Viva  il  rey  di  Oran  Britannia !  whom  God  hath  raised  to  protect 
Us  from  our  implacable  foes.'**     Such  were  the  feelings  with  which 
Catharine's  country  entered  into  the  alliance  with  England.    All  doubts 
and  uncertainties  were  removed  by  the  arrival  of  the  conda  da  Ponte  in 
Lisbon,  charged  with  full  powere  from  Chailes  for  the  completion  of  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  the  court  of  Portugal  for  putting  him  in 
possession  of  his  bride.    The  conde  was  the  bearer  of  two  autograph 

^  Clarendon.  z  State-Paper  Office :  original  MS. 
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lettors  from  his  BritaDnic  majesty,  one  to  donna  Catharine,  the  other  to 
the  queen-regent  of  Portugal : — 

*  Mt  LaDT  and  MOTHBft, 

**  This  is  iMPoagbt  by  the  good  count  da  Ponte.  The  marriage  is  already  oonclnded,  and 
I  obliged  him  to  set  forth  from  hence  by  the  most  argent  request,  as  he  will  thereby  greatly 
aid  xne  in  regulating  the  arrival  of  the  qneen,  my  wife,  and  lilcewise  be  nsefal  to  her  daring 
the  Toyage ;  for  which  I  entreat  yoar  mi^esty  will  excuse  his  having  returned  this  time 
without  orders.  In  what  concerns  the  afifairs  of  Portugal,  in  order  that  nothing  therein 
may  be  pr^udiced  from  the  absence  of  the  count,  I  shall  take  upon  myself  the  care  of  them 
and  thus  represent  him  here,  whilst  he  does  the  like  by  me  In  that  kingdom.  With  regard  to 
him  as  my  minister  on  his  arrival,  your  majesty  will  be  good  enough  to  give  entire  and  royal 
fifdth  to  all  he  may  state  as  coming  from  me  touching  the  quick  return  of  my  wife^  who,  may  . 
G<id  bring  to  me  in  health ;  and  may  He  preserve  your  ipajesty  likewise  for  the  many  years  I 
desire. 

"  The  son  of  your  majesty,  who  kisses  your  hands, 

"pABLCNS,  Sex. 

**  I/mdon,  the  2nd  day  of  July,  1Q61." 

The  epistle  to  his  betrothed  is  one  of  the  moqt  elegant  specimens  of  a 
royal  love-letter  ever  penned  by  a  king  of  Great  Britain : — 

•*  My  Lady  and  Wife, 

**  Already,  at  my  request,  the  good  count  da  Ponte  has  set  off  for 
Lisbon ;  for  me,  the  signing  of  the  marriage  has  been  great  happiness, 
and  there  is  about  to  be  despatched  at  this  time  after  him  one  of  my 
servants,  charged  with  what  would  appear  necessary  ;  whereby  may  be 
declared,  on  my  part,  the  inexpressible  joy  of  this  felicitous  conclusion, 
which,  when  received,  will  hasten  the  coming  of  ^^our  majesty. 

"  I  am  going  to  make  a  short  proojess  into  some  of  my  provinces ;  in 
the  mean  time,  whilst  I  go  from  my  most  sovereign  good,  yet  I  do  not 
complain  as  to  whither  I  go,  seeking  in  vain  tranquillity  in  my  restless- 
ness ;  hoping  to  see  the  beloved  person  of  your  majesty  in  these  king- 
doms, already  your  own,  and  that  with  the  same  anxiety  with  which, 
after  my  long  banishment,  I  desired  to  see  myself  within  them,  and  my 
subjects,  desiring  also  to  behold  me  amongst  them,  having  manifested 
their  most  ardent  wishes  for  my  return,  well  known  to  the  world.  The 
presence  of  your  serenity  is  only  wanting  to  unite  us,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  God,  in  the  health  and  content  I  desire.  I  have  recommended  to 
the  queen,  our  lady  and  mother,  the  business  of  the  count  da  Ponte, 
who,  I  must  here  avow,  has  served  me,  in  what  I  regard  as  the  greatest 
good  in  this  world,  which  cannot  be  mine  less  than  it  is  that  of  your 
majesty ;  likewise  not  forgetting  the  good  Richard  Russell,^  who  laboured 
on.  his  part  to  the  same  end. 

"  The  very  faithful  husband  of  your  majesty,  whose  hand  he  kisses, 

•*  London,  2nd  of  July,  1661."  <*  Charles,  Rex. 

Addressed,  "  To  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  my  wife  and  lady,  .whom 
God  preserve." 

1  Richard  Russdl  was  bishop  of  PortaleRre,  in  Portugal,  and  almoner  to  the  infanta  Jonna 
Oitharina.    He  seems  to  have  been  a  secret  agent  in  this  mai-riage. 
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Ag  soon  as  the  marriage-treaty  was  ratified  at  Lisbon,  the  infanta 
Catharine  assumed  the  title  of  queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  treated 
in  her  brothei**s  court  with  the  same  formal  respect  as  if  she  had  been 
the  wedded  wife  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  she  was  betrothed.  She 
was  now  suffered  to  emerge  from  the  conventual  seclusion  in  which  she 
had  passed  the  first  morning  flower  of  lite,  and  to  appear  occasionally 
in  public.  Maynard  gives  a  favourable  report  of  her  character  and 
temper  in  his  official  communications  to  Charles's  secretary  of  state. 
"  We  shally*'  writes  he,  "  be  extremely  happy  in  a  queen.  She  is  as 
sweet  a  dispositioned  princess  as  ever  was  bora,  a  lady  of  excellent  parts, 
but  bred  hugely  retired.  She  hath  hardly  been  ten  times  out  of  the 
palace  in  her  life.  In  five  years*  time  she  was  not  out  of  doors,  until 
she  heard  of  his  majesty's  intentions  to  make  her  queen  of  Great  Britain ; 
since  which  she  hath  been  to  visit  two  saints  in  the  city,  and  very 
shortly  she  intends  to  pay  her  devotions  to  some  saints  in  the 
country.** 

The  account  of  the  first  use  made  of  her  liberty  "by  the  simple  bride 
of  the  merry  monarch  is  certainly  amusing  enough,  and  shows  how  dif- 
ferent her  notions  of  pleasure  were  from  those  of  the  ladies  of  the  court 
over  which  she  was  destined  to  preside.  How  little,  alas !  had  the  edu- 
cation and  pursuits  of  poor  Catharine  fitted  her  to  become  the  com-, 
panion  of  a  prince  like  Charles  II.,  and  the  queen  of  a  nation  where 
infidelity  was,  at  that  time,  considered  far  more  pardonable  than  a 
superstitious  reverence  for  saints,  or  the  practice  of  any  of  those  little 
**  fond  observances  '*  which  Catharine  had  been  taught  to  regard  as 
duties.  Ignorant,  however,  of  all  the  difficulties  with  which  her  future 
path  was  beset,  Catharine  anticipated,  with  feelings  of  hope  and  pleasure, 
her  approaching  transit  to  her  new  country,  and  both  her  mother  and 
herself  waited  impatiently  for  the  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  and 
the  fleet  that  was  to  convey  her  to  the  shores  of  England.  ''  The 
queen-mother,**  writes  Maynard,  '*  is  very  anxious  for  her  daughter  to 
embark,  that  she  may  not  be  at  sea  in  the  winter  season.**  But  the 
admiral  of  that  brave  fleet  had  high  and  important  enterprises  to  perform 
before  his  instructions  allowed  him  to  receive  the  royal  bride.  It  wa» 
not  till  he  had  cleared  the  Mediterranean  sea  of  the  pirates,  who  had 
done  great  mischief  to  the  merchant  vessels  of  all  nations,  taught  Algiem 
and  Tunis  the  respect  that  was  due  to  the  British  flag,  and  taken  posses 
sion  of  Tangier  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  that  the  gallant  earl  of 
Sandwich  was  at  liberty  to  enter  the  bay  of  Lisbon  to  perform  his  mis- 
sion thera.  His  sails  appeared,  at  length,  in  a  happy  hour  for  Portugal, 
which  was  then  threatened  with  a  formidable  invasion  from  Spain.  The 
hostile  army  was  already  on  its  march  to  besiege  a  seaport  town  near 
Lisbon,  which  not  being  prepared  for  resistance,  must  have  fallen,  and 
its  capture  might  have  been  followed  with  the  most  disastrous  conso* 
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qiicnces  to  the  long-struggling  realin.  The  terror  of  the  English  fleet 
^used  the  Spanish  forces  to  retire  with  precipitation,  and  Catharine 
doubtless  drew  bright  auguries  from  the  auspicious  circumstance,  that 
the  first  result  of  her  marrii^  was  to  preserve  the  otown  of  Portugal  tc 
her  family  and  freedom  to  her  country. 

The  romantic  history  of  the  monarch  to  whom  her  hand  was  plighted, 
must  have  been  a  captivating  theme  to  the  imagination  of  a  princess, 
bred  in  that  seclusion  which  preserves  the  vivid  feelings  and  generous 
sympathies  of  the  female  heart  in  their  first  bloom,  long  after  the  period 
when  collision  with  the  cold  selfish  world  might  have  faded  their  bright- 
ness. The  early  vicissitudes  of  Charles  II.,  his  generous  attempt  to 
preserve  his  father  firom  a  scaffold  by  sending  his  signature  on  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper  to  Cromwell,  to  be  fill^  up  with  any  terms  it  might  please 
the  military  dictator  to  impose,  his  adventurous  expedition  to  Scotland, 
bis  perils  and  almost  miraculous  preservation  during  his  wanderings  as 
A  proscribed  fugitive  after  his  defeat  at  Worcester,  and  his  subsequent 
restoration  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  after  twelve  years  of  poverty 
and  exile,  rendered  him  far  more  interesting  than  any  fabled  hero  of 
poetic  Action  of  whom  the  Lusian  or  Caslilian  bards  had  ever  sung. 
Catharine  had  received  from  the  hands  of  the  brave  cavalier,  Sir  Richard 
Fanshawe,  the  miniature  of  her  affianced  lord,  who,  in  features  and  com- 
plexion, rather  resembled  one  of  her  own  countrymen,  than  a  prince  of 
the  royal  house  of  Scotland.  This  love-token  was  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  written  in  the  style  of  graceful  gallantry  which  characterizes  the 
billets  addressed  by  Charles  II.,  during  his  state  courtship,  to  Catharine 
of  Braganza.  Although  she  was  to  bring  so  large  a  dower  to  enrich  her 
royal  husband,  the  most  laughable  reports  were  circulated  touching  the 
imaginary  poverty  of  her  family  ;  among  other  things,  it  was  said  that 
the  king  her  brother  had  his  dinner  served  up  in  pipkins,  and  that  it 
consisted  of  nothing  but  fruit,  with  now  and  then  half  a  hen.  '*  But 
now  that  the  infanta  is  become  our  queen,"  observes  Pepys,  '*  she  is 
come  to  have  a  whole  hen  or  goose  to  her  table."  In  February,  a  mys- 
terious rumour  that  the  royal  bride-elect  had  been  poisoned  reached 
England.  She  had  since  the  8th  of  November  been  considered  as 
actually  queen-consort  of  Charles  IT.,  and  as  such  was  publicly  prayed 
for  in  the  chiux^hes  in  London.' 

The  arrangement  of  her  household  did  not  pass  over  without  causing 
some  disputes,  as  we  find  from  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  from  one 
of  the  nobles  of  Charles's  court :  "  My  lady  of  Suffolk  is  declared  first 
lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  her  majesty,  at  which  the  duchess  of  Rich- 
mond and  countess  of  Portland,  both  pretenders  to  the  office,  are  dis- 
pleased." 2    The  lady  who  was,  of  course,  most  displeased  with  the 

>  J\!pyB'  Diary, 
s  Letter  from  the  earl  of  Korthmnberland  to  the  earl  of  Leicester;  Sidney  Pupent. 
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preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  queen,  was  the  king's  mistress,  the 
beautifal  Mrs.  Palmer,  whom  he  had  lately  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
countess,  by  creating  her  reluctant  husband  earl  of  Castlemaine.  With 
this  bold  bad  woman  the  king,  though  now  professing  to  regard  himself 
as  a  married  man,  passed  all  his  time.  He  supped  at  her  house  every 
night,  and  continued  to  outrage  all  propriety  by  the  attentions  he 
lavished  upon  her  both  in  public  and  private.  He  had  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  her  to  his  man'iage,  by  promising  that  she  should  be  appointed 
as  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  to  his  queen,  which  would  give 
him  constant  opportunities  of  being  in  her  sobiety.^  While  Charles  waa 
preparing,  by  this  disgraceful  compromise,  to  plant  thorns  in  the  bridal 
garland  of  his  confiding  consort,  the  arrival  of  his  representative,  the 
earl  of  Sandwich,  at  Lisbon,  was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  manifesta- 
tions of  joy.  Magnificent  displays  of  fireworks^  illuminations,  and  bull- 
fights took  place  on  this  occasion,  and  the  queen-regent,  to  mark  her 
approval  of  the  conde  da  Poute's  management  of  the  negotiation,  created 
him  marquez  de  Sandei* 

Very  forinal  and  elaborate  were  the  ceremonials  that  attended  the 
reception  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  in  bis  character  of  ambassador-extrar 
ardinary  from  his  Britonnie  majesty  t6  conduct  the  queen  to  England. 
As  soon  as  the  fleet  enter^  the  Tagus,  the  king  of  Portugal  sent  don 
Pedro  de  Almeida^  the  comptroller  of  his  household,  to  visit  him  in  his 
ship,  attended  by  his  suites  richly  attired,  occupying  two  barges.  As 
don  Pedro's  barge,  which  was  highly  ornamented,  approached  Uie  ambas- 
sador's ship,  his  excellencyi  who  was  in  waiting,  descended  to  the  last 
step  of  the  ladder  to  receive  him,  saluting  him  at  the  same  time  with 
tvrenty-seven  guns.  Qn  entering  the  babin^  don  Pedro  seated  himself  in 
the  best  chair,  then  rose,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  delivered  the  messi^e 
of  the  king,  signifying  the  pleasure  his  excellency's  arrival  gave  his 
majesty.  Then  another  salute  of  twenty-seven  guns  was  fired,  and  the 
EngliHh  ambassador  respohdedj  with  equal  solemnity,  how  deeply  he 
felt  the  honour  that  hkd  been  conferred  upon  him.  On  don  Pedro's 
departure,  he  was  condubted  to  the  last  step  of  the  ladder  by  the  ambas- 
sador, who  took  lebve  on  his  Stepping  into  his  bark,  and  saluted  with 
the  same  number  of  guns  as  before.  One  of  the  royal  coaches  was  sent 
to  convey  the  ambassador  to  the  apartments  of  the  marquez  Oastello 
Kodrigo  in  the  palace,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  and  his  suite, 
where  he  was  entertained  with  great  magnificence.  He  made  his  public 
entry,  conducted  by  the  marquez  de  Grouvea,  chief  steward  of  the  royal 
household.^  He  had  there  personal  audience  of  the  king,  but  the  reader 
is  spared  the  detail  of  the  formalities,  which,  if  we  may  form  on  opinion 

'  Clarendon.  donna  Gatalina,  with  Charles  king  ol  Great 

*  Uelaclun  de  las  Fiestas,  at  Lisbon,  on     Britain, 
tue  <iccttiiioa  of  the  nuunlage  of  the  ^nfontOb        '  Hist.  Casa  Heal  Fortngneaa. 
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of  them  from  -the"  narration  of  those  which  were  enacted  between  hia 
and  don  Pedro  de  Almeida,  must  ahnost  have  rivalled  the  elaborate 
genuflexions  and  prostrations  which  take  place  at  a  first  introduction 
into  the  presence  of  his  celestial  majesty  the  emperor  of  China.  Two 
days  afterwards,  his  excellency  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  the 
queen-regent  and  his  new  mistress  the  queen  of  Great  Britain,  as  the 
infanta  Catharine  was  now  styled,  to  whom  he  delivered  letters  from  his 
sovereign,  written  in  Spanish,  full  of  tender  and  endearing  expressions. 
At  this  audience  Sandwich  presented  some  English  gentlemen  of  rank 
to  queen  Catharine,  who  had  been  appointed  offiei6rs  of  her  household  by 
her  royal  lord,  and  she  confirmed  their  appointment  by  admitting  them 
into  their  several  offices.^ 

Nothing  but  fgtes,  rejoicings,  and  illuminations  were  seen  and  heard^ 

and  all  went  smoothly  till  the  disbursement  of  the  portion  of  the  royal 

bride  was  mentioned,  when,  like  many  a  maternal  diplomatiste  of  less 

exalted  rank,  the  queen-mother  was  compelled  to  confess  her  inability 

to  make  good  the  golden  expectations  she  had  raised.    She  told  the  earl 

of  Sandwich,  with  many  apologies,  ''that  in  consequence  of  the  late 

advance  of  the  Spanish  army^  she  had  been  compelled  to  use  the  money 

provided  for  b^r  daughter's  portion  in  raising  troops  for  the  defence  of 

the  realm ;  so  that  she  was  only  able  to  pay  half  the  sum  down,  with 

which  she  hoped  his  majesty  would  rest  satisfied,  ple<^ing  heiself  to  pay 

the  residue  within  the  year.**  >    This  declaration  threw  the  ambassador 

into  great  perplexity.    His  instructions  were  to  receive  the  whole  of  the 

portion,  and  no  one  was  more  fully  alrare  thm  himself  how  much  the 

promise  of  half  a  million  of  money  had  influenced  his  needy  sovereign 

to  contract  this  marriage.    Never  was  any  man  placed  in  a  greater  state 

of  embarrassment  than  the  luckless  plenipotentiary,  who  was  doomed  to 

act  on  his  own  responsibility  in  a  matter  of  such  extreme  delicacy.    He 

had  already  taken  possession  of  Tangier,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 

finesse  employed  by  the  queen-regent  in  securing  its  peaceful  delivery 

to  the  English,  had  very  nearly  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors.    He 

had  left  an  English  garrison  there,  and  could  not  think  of  incuning  the 

expense  of  bringing  them  back  to  England.    After  all,  his  resolve  was 

that  of  a  kind-hearted  and  gallant  English  sailor,  for  he  signified  that  he 

considered  the  lady  of  more  value  than  her  dowry  by  consenting  to 

receive  her  on  board  his  ship  with  half  the  portion,  rather  than  put  such 

a  mortification  upon  her  as  to  leave  her  behind.    If  even  the  moiety  of  i 

the  large  sum  that  had  been  promised  with  Catharine  of  Braganza  had 

been  paid  in  gold  or  cruzadoes,  CWles  would  not  have  had  so  much 

cause  to  comx^lain  ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  upshot,  the  queen-regent 

and  her  Jew  factors  delivered  it  in  the  form  of  bags  of  sugar,  spices,  and 

other  merchandise.    The  ambassador  vainly  protested  against  this  im^ 

Hist.  Oasa  JEleal  Fortugucso.  *  darendon. 
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positioD,  bat  he  foond  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  got,  except  jeweb) 
whidi  he  positively  lefnsed  to  accept,  or  the  merchandise  either,  at  tiie 
valnatioa  that  had  been  fixed  upon  Ihem,  bat  agreed  to  receiye  tiiem  on 
board  his  ships  as  a  consignment  to  some  merchant  in  London,  who 
should  be  empowered  by  the  qaeen-iegent  to  take  them  in  balk,  and 
pay  the  king  the  money  which  had  been  stipolated.  In  conclusion, 
Diego  SilTas,  a  Jew  of  great  wealth  and  credit,  was  sent  with  the  goods 
as  sapercargo,  who  was  to  settle  the  aoooont  with  the  king's  officers  of 
the  excheqaer  in  London.  At  the  same  time  a  bond  was  given  by  the 
crown  of  Portag^  for  the  payment  of  ihe  other  moiety  of  the  portion  in 
the  space  of  a  year. 

Everything  being  now  arranged,  the  royal  bride  took  her  departore 
in  the  following  order,  on  the  23rd  of  April.  She  left  the  antechamber 
of  the  qneen-mother,  followed  immediately  by  her  brothers,  the  king  of 
Portugal  and  the  infEUite  don  Pedro,  the  officers  of  the  household, 
grandees,  and  fidalgos.  They  descended  the  staircase  of  the  queen's 
apartments  to  the  hall  of  the  Germans.  At  the  staircase  which  leads  to 
the  court  of  the  chapel  she  was  met  by  the  queen-regent,  and  as  this 
was  the  place  appointed  for  taking  leave  of  her  mother,  she  asked  pei^ 
mission  to  kiss  her  hand,  to  which  the  queen  would  not  consent^  but 
embracing  her,  gave  her  her  blessing.*  Neither  Catharine  nor  her 
mother  shed  a  tear  at  parting,  though  both  must  have  felt  it  deeply ; 
but  their  ladies,  and  even  the  nobles  who  witnessed  it,  wept  plentilully. 
This  circumstance  is  noticed  by  a  contemporary  poet  who  sailed  in  *'  the 
Boyal  Charles,"  and  has  recorded  every  incident  that  occurred,  with 
formal  minuteness,  in  an  heroic  poem  called  Iter  Lusitania ;  or,  the 
Portugal  Voya^e.2    He  says: — 

**  Here  the  two  qaeens  took  leaver  but  in  such  sort, 
Ab  wiUi  amazement  filled  the  thronged  court. 
Their  carriage  more  than  masculine,  no  tear 
From  either  of  their  m^Jeaties  appear ; 
Art  conquered  nature,  state  and  reason  stood. 
Like  two  great  consuls,  to  restrain  the  flood 
Of  pasrion  and  affection,  which,  ne'ertbeless, 
Appeared  in  sad  but  prudent  comeliness. 
A  scene  so  solemn,  that  the  standers  by, 
Both  lords  and  ladies,  did  that  want  supply ; 
In  this  great  concourse  every  ta»  appears 
Paying  a  tribute  to  them  in  their  tears." 

Catharine  having  received  her  royal  mother's  last  embrace,  was  led 
between  her  two  brothers,  the  king  and  the  infante,  to  the  coach.  Before 
she  entered  it,  she  turned  about  and  made  a  profound  reverence  to  the 
queen-mother,  who  reiterated  her  blessing,  and  retired  before  her  children 

}  Hist.  Oasa  Real  Portuguesa.  queen  Gatharin^  and  onbeUished  with  theb 
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got  into  the  coach.  The  king  gave  the  right-hand  seat  to  Catharine, 
and  the  infante  placed  himself  with  his  hack  to  the  horses.  They  were 
attended  by  the  chief  of  the  nobility  in  splendid  carria^  and  costly 
dressesy  the  captains  of  the  guard  following,  and  covering  the  royal' 
carriage.  The  propession  passed  on  to  the  cathedral  between  two  columns  ' 
of  in&ntry,  the  streets  being  lined  with  soldiery  aud  adorued  with 
trimnphal  arches.  All  this  time  we^e  heard  repeated  salvoes  of  artillery 
from  the  fortresses  and  shipping  in  the  river,  and  the  ringing  of  the  bells 
from  all  the  monasteries  and  parish  churches  in  the  city.  Dancers,  with 
music,  also  met  thez^  i;^  the  streets.  It  was  the  festival  of  St,  George, 
and  the  circumptanpe  of  Gfitharine's  embarkation  taking  place  on  that 
day  (St.  Gfeprge  being  the  patron  of  Portugal  as  well  as  England),  is 
commemorated  by  the  rhyming  chronicler  of  her  voyage  in  the  following 
pompous  lines : — 

**  St  OeoTge  was  this  day  momite4  in  tach  stat^ 
He  feared  no  dragon,  and  could  find  no  mate. 
This  day  sonnoonted  oth«r  feasts  as  far 
As  any  festival  i'the  calencjar 
Does  other  days.    The  Portugueses  vaunt 
St  George  their  guardian  and  tutelar  saint — 
<  St  George  Ibr  England  I*  too,  the  ISnglish  cry." 

Catharine  and  her  brothers  arrived  at  nine  o'clock  at  the  cathedral, 
which  was  richly  decked  for  the  occasion.  On  entering  the  principal 
chapel,  Te  Deum  was  sung.  The  royal  party  retired  behind  the  curtain, 
giving  always  the  place  of  honour  to  Cs^tharine,  as  queen-consort  of 
Ghreat  Britain.  During  mass  the  English  ambassador,  the  chief  equerry 
and  comptroller,  and  other  Ep^lishmen  of  the  reformed  religion,  who 
had  come  in  the  fleet  to  accompany  their  new  mistress  to  England,  were 
invited  to  walk  in  the  cloisters  of  the  cathedral^  Mass  being  finished, 
the  royal  family  returned  to  the  coach,  and  proceeded  to  the  Terreira  da 
Fa^o  through  streets  richly  decorated  with  damasks,  silks,  and  clotb  of 
gold,  and  adorned  with  triumphal  arches  of  difierent  orders  of  architec- 
ture. Statues  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  in  regal  robes,  formed  part 
of  the  pageantry  with  which  Lisbon  greeted  her  departing  princess,  as 
we  are  told  by  the  author  of  the  Portugal  Voyage,  in  his  description  of 
Catharine's  progress  to  the  water-side : — 

**  Thus  passed  the  king,  with  all  his  royal  train. 
Conducting  the  In&nta  to  the  main ; 
Thus  England's  representative  we  see 
Attend,  receive,  conduct  her  majesty : 
And  as  great  Tn^an  triumphed  once  in  Rome 
In  efBgy,  so  they  that  hither  come, 
Our  great  king  Charles  in  Lisbon  streets  might  see 
Triumphant  with  his  queen  in  mi^sty : 
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The  lobes  and  royml  ensigns  he  put  oa 
I'the  soleom  day  of  Us  oorooAtloD ; 
He  in  his  princely  portraiture,  and  sbe 
Both  in  her  penoa  and  bar  effigy." 

The  procession  entered  the  Pa90  through  a  garden  near  the  dock-yard^ 
where  a  door  was  opened  in  the  wall  for  the  passage  of  the  royal  family'; 
only ;  all  the  grandees  who  were  in  the  suite  having  to  alight  and  pro* 
ceed,  by  another  door  of  the  garden,  to  a  pier  gaily  decked  out^  which 
reached  into  the  sea  where  the  royal  brigantines  lay.  All  who  had  aoooxn- 
panied  her  kissed  queen  Catharine's  hand  before  she  embarked ;  they, 
offered  the  same  mark  of  respect  to  the  king,  but  he  declined  it,  out  of 
courtesy  to  his  sister.  Catharine  then  entered  the  splendid  brigantine  or 
barge  which  had  been  prepared  for  her,  being  assisted  by  the  king  her 
brother,  who  led  her  by  the  hand.  The  infante  followed  them,  and 
when  they  were  seated,  the  English  ambassador,  chief  equerry,  and 
comptroller  of  the  queen,  with  other  gentlemen  of  honour  who  were 
English,  came  next,  and  after,  them  the  marquez  de  Sande,  who  was  re- 
appointed ambassador-extraordinary  from  Portugal  to  England,  and 
four  other  Portuguese  grandees,  who  were  to  accompany  the  queen  to 
England.  The  ofiBoerd  of  the  toyal  household,  and  the  nobiUty  who 
had  followed  the  kin^,  were  in  other  boats.^  As  soon  as  the  royal 
brigantine  b^n  to  tnove  onward,  the  salvoes  of  artillery  were  repeated 
till  she  came  alongside  the  Engiisli  admiral's  ship,  the  Boyal  Charles, 
which  carried  eighty  brass  cannon  And  six  hundred  men.  Catharine  was 
then  assisted  to  mount  the  conmiodiOus  ladder  which  had  been  prepared 
for  her  embarkation.  The  moment  she  came  on  board,  a  royal  salute 
was  fired  by  the  British  fieet,  and  answered  by  the  Portuguese  forts,  the 
guns  firing  alternately. 

*■  tVeloomed  she  was  in  thtmder,  while  the  shore, 
6y  king  Alphonsb's  order,  strives  to  ontroar 
Crar  cannon  anci  otir  colyerins,  whidi  fly, 
An^  All  the  land,  the  waters,  and  the  s^ : 
Lightning  and  thunder  frbm  each  oaken  side, 
Frodaiiti  the  weKJome  of  oitr  royal  iMde.** 

Queen  Csttharine  htiving  been  formally  consigned  by  the  king  her 
brother  to  the  admiral  ambassador^  was  Condu(Jted  to  her  cabin,  and 
then  her  roysll  brothers  took  their  leate  of  her.  The  ladies  who  had 
attended  her  on  Isoard  kissed  her  hand  at  parting,  those  only  who  had 
appointments  in  her  household  being  permitted  to  remain  with  her. 
The  strictness  of  the  etiquette  by  which  the  daughters  of  the  rOyal 
family  of  Portugal  were  fettered,  required  that  Catharine  should  have 
remained  in  her  state  cabin ;  but  the  heart  of  the  yet  unwedded  bride  Oi' 
England  clave  to  the  land  of  her  birth  and  the  companions  of  her  chile!- 
hood.    She  accompanied  her  brothers  to  the  deck,  and  even  to  the  fiM 
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step  of  the  laddec,  where  she  lingered,  notwithstanding  all  the  signs  Iroui 
the  king  for  her  to  return  to  her  cabin,  till  he  and  don  Pedro  had  en- 
tered the  royal  barge,  and  seated  themselves  under  the  awning.^  The 
king  steered  for  the  Fa90,  the  boats  with  the  ladies  and  officers  of  his 
Boite  followed  him,  and  all  the  fleet  got  under  weigh ;  but  the  wind 
proving  contrary,  tliey  could  not  leave  the  bay.  That  night  there  was 
a  general  illuminatioD,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  English  fleet  and 
shipping  in  the  river,  and  a  grand  display  of  fireworks  on  land  and  sea. 
The  river  and  the  bay  were  crowded  with  boats,  which  threw  up  fire- 
balls and  made  an  aquatic  carnival  to  testify  their  joy,  and  to  divert  the 
grief  of  the  royal  voyager  at  her  separation  from  her  country  and  kin«- 
dred.  The  next  day  the  wind  was  still  contrary,  and  remained  so  till 
the  25th,  during  which  time  the  queen-mother  sent  frequently  to  inquire 
bow  the  queen  of  England,  her  daughter,  endured  the  inconveniences  of 
shipboard.  < 

All  that  art  and  luxury  could  devise  to  render  her  majesty's  accom- 
modations on  board  the  Royal  Charles  as  agreeable  as  possible,  had 
been  effected.  The  fitting  up  of  her  marine  apartments  is  thus  described 
l^  the  rhyming  chronicler  before  quoted : — 

"  Hv  TO^  cabtn,  and  h«r  state  room  too^ 
Atirtfpat^  with  gold  and  lined  with  velvet  through ; 
The  cashiona,  stools,  and  chairs,  and  clothes  of  state. 
All  of  the  same  materials  and  rate; 
The  bed,  made  for  her  mi^esty's  repose^ 
White  aa  the  lUy,  red  as  Sharon's  roee. 
IJgQrpt  nor  isles  of  Chittim  have  not  seen 
Sodi  ridi  emfaroideriea,  nor  such  a  queen ; 
WiadowB  with  taffaties  and  damask- hung. 
While  costly  carpets  on  the  floor  are  flung ; 
Regions  of  perfumes,  clouds  of  incense  hurled 
In  every  room  of  this  our  little  world. 
Here  she  begins  her  progress,  comes  abroad, 
Tnms  voyager  to  greet  her  dearest  lord ; 
The  Royal  Charles  by  sea  and  land  shell  take. 
Both  for  her  zenith  and  hor  zodiac" 

The  evening  of  the  24th  of  April  found  the  British  fleet,  with  the  royal 
bride,  still  wind-bound  in  the  bay  of  Lisbon.  That  night  the  king  of 
Portugal,  with  his  brother  the  infante  and  a  chosen  number  of  the  gallant 
and  chivalric  nobles  of  the  court,  prepared  to  give  the  departing  princess 
thQ  agreeable  surprise  of  a  serenade  on  the  waters.'  They  embarked, 
with  their  musical  instruments  in  several  barges,  and  coming  under  the 
galleries  of  the  Boyal  Charles,  stltig  the  various  carols,  sonnets,  madri- 
gals, canzoni,  and  epithalamiums  that  had  been  composed  in  honour  of 
her  nuptials.  This  poetical  incident,  which  would  have  afforded  a  charm- 
ing subject  for  the  graceful  muse  of  Camoens,  elicited  the  following  stiff 

<  Hist.  Oasa  Real  Portngnesa^  the  marriage  of  the  infanta  donna  GataBiMW 
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heioici  from  the  Eng^h  taid  who  commeniotatei  CbillMiriiiff  of  Bnnsm«i»*g 
bridal  Toyage : — 


An  vUA  Ib  vWtliiS  VM  fMst  swaj; 

But  vten  Morplmw  had  ciowdiq^  nMMt  i|fCi^ 

And  lujglii^  bteck  cortaini  vere  drawn  o'er  the 

Dovn  eomcB  the  king  tn  'c  rojal  bnjge  trntSm, 

liH'M  Hilltop  Willi  Us  IwrmoaioaB  tzaii^ 

To  ring  Ui  rirto^  fineweU,  wldcfa  wv  done 

To  wiiiwj  and  wlmliitlon. 

Under  oar  gfUedgrilaiei  he  floals ^ 

The  reader  may  he  spared  the  trite  allusions  to  Orion,  Orphens,  and 
Amphion,  with  which  he  labonrs  out  eighteen  more  lines  of  hathos^ 
ooncludii]^  with  this  modest  oon&sskm : — 


'I  want  both  dcill  and  langoage  to  i 

Hie  Older,  melodj'*  and  oomettnes 

or  tide  nlglit's  action;  but  the  approaching  day 

Bfleneed  the  nmrici    icnt  the  long  away  * 


The  morning  of  the  25ih  dawned  ^oriously,  and  though  the  wind  was 
little  favoarable  for  the  voyage,  they  crossed  the  har,  and  sncoeeded  in 
getting  oat  to  sea.  The  fleet  which  conveyed  Catharine  of  Braganza  to 
England  consisted  of  foarteen  men-of-war.  The  qneen  was  in  the 
admiraVs  ship,  with  sach  of  her  noble  attendants  and  officers  of  state  as 
could  be  accommodated  in  the  same  vessel ;  the  rest  were  distributed  in 
the  vice-admirars  ship  the  Gloucester,  and  the  Boyal  James.  In  the 
Montague  was  the  equipage  of  the  queen ;  three  of  the  smaller  vessels 
were  freighted  with  1000  boxes  of  sugar,  being  part  of  the  goods  in  which 
her  majesty's  portion  was  transported  to  England.  Among  her  English 
officers  of  state  were  Edward  Montague,  cousin  to  the  earl  of  Sandwich, 
who  acted  as  her  grand  equerry,  and  the  comptroller  of  her  mother-in- 
law  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  who  made  all  the  disbursements  on  acoonnt 
of  the  king.  Her  almoners  were  Bichard  Bussell,  bishop  elect  of  Per- 
talegre,  and  don  Patricio,  an  Irish  priest.  Her  Portuguese  suite  exceeded 
in  ntmiber  a  hundred.  Two  ladies  of  the  highest  ran|c  and  most  un- 
bending gravity  of  deportment,  donna  Maria  de  Portugal,  countess  de 
Penalva,  sister  to  the  ambassador  don  Francisco  de  Mello,  and  donna 
Elvira  de  Yilpena,  countess  de  Pontevel,  were  appointed  by  the  court  of 
Lisbon  to  chaperon  the  royal  bride.  Her  majesty  had  also  in  her  suite 
six  noble  young  ladies,  whom  count  Hamilton  profanely  describes  as 
**•  six  frights,  calling  themselves  maids  of  honour,  and  a  duenna,  another 
monster,  who  took  the  title  of  governess  to  these  extraordinary  beauties 
Besides  these,**  pursues  the  same  saucy  author,  *'  were  six  chapl^s,  four 
bakers,  a  Jew  perfumer,  and  a  certain  officer,  apparently  without  em 
ployment,  calling  himself  her  highness's  barber.**  This  person  was, 
doubtletis,  the  functionary  whose  office  it  was  to  disfigure  Cartharine*i 
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natural  charms,  by  packing  her  luxuriaat  tresses  into  the  stiff,  outlandish 
faahion  which  excited  so  much  wonder  and  mirth  at  her  first  arrival  in 
£ngland.  The  task  of  arranging  the  side-locks  of  a  lady's  hair  in  the 
mode  worn  by  the  royal  bride  of  Charles  U.,  would  certainly  bave  baffled 
the  skill  of  an  English  hairdresser,  and  a  French  friseur  would  have 
suffered  martyrdom  rather  than  have  done  her  such  an  injury. 

The  passage  to  England  was  long  and  stormy,  and  the  courtly  passen- 
gers, especially  the  ladies,  suffered  greatly  both  from  sea-sickness  and 
terror ;  but  Catharine  preserved  her  courage  and  composure  during  all 
the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of  the  voyage.    The  strong  north-westers 
having  damaged  some  of  the  vessels,  it  became  necessary  to  run  into 
Mouut's-bay,  till  the  wind  moderating,  permitted  them  to  pursue  their 
course.    It  was  in  this  bay,  which  is  between  the  Lizard  and  the  Land's- 
End,  that  the  first  attentions  of  the  people  of  England  were  shown  to 
their  new  queen,  by  the  display  of  fireworks  along  the  coast,  and  the 
salutes  of  artillery  with  which  she  was  welcomed.    Off  the  Isle  of 
Wight  she  encountered  the  duke  of  York's  squadron  of  five  frigates, 
with  which  he  had  put  to  sea  to  meet  his  royal  sister-in-law.    As  soon 
as  he  descried  the  fleet,  he  sent  his  secretary  off  in  a  boat  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  kiss  her  hand.    Catharine,  with  ready  tact,  replied,  that  '*  any 
delay  would  be  painful  to  her."  ^    The  duke  of  York  immediately  put 
off  in  his  launch,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  master  of  the 
king's  household,  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  had  been  appointed 
chamberlain,  and  the  earl  of  Carlingford,  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  the 
queen,  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  other  gentlemen.    With  this  brilliant 
suite,  all  in  fall  dress,  his  royal  highness  entered  the  admiral's  ship. 
The  marquez  de  Sande,  who  had  charge  of  the  queen,  with  the  other 
fidalgos  awaited  his  arrival  on  the  deck.  The  quieen,  dressed  in  the  English 
costume,  the  material  white  cloth  trimmed  with  silver  lace,  was  seated 
in  the  innermost  cabinet  of  her  cabin  to  receive  him.'    This  apartment 
was  fitted  up  very  magnificently  as  a  miniature  presence-chamber,  with 
a  throne  and  canopy  for  the  queen,  who,  doubtless,  amidst  all  the  formal 
etiquette  which  surrounded  her,  awaited  with  a  beating  heart  the  ap* 
pearance  of  the  brother  of  the  unknown  consort  to  whom  her  hand  was 
plighted.    She  advanced  three  paces  beyond  the  canopy  to  meet  him 
when  he  entered.    The  duke  knelt  with  intent  to  kiss  her  hand,  but 
she  prevented  him,  according  to  our  Portuguese  authority,  by  raising 
him  in  her  arms ;  from  which  we  should  infer  that  she  vouchsafed  a 
sisterly  embrace,  were  it  not  that  such  a  freedom  was  incompatible  with 
the  rigid  reserve  of  her  conventual  breeding,  and  opposed  to  the  customs 
of  her  country,  and  is  contradicted  by  the  remark  of  her  chamberlain, 
the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  says,  ''that  although  James,  in  consequence 
of  his  near  connection  with  the  sovereign,  might  have  saluted  the  royal 
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bride,  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  this  privilege,  out  of  a  delicate  regard 
to  his  majesty's  feelings,  and  that  he  might  be  the  first  man  to  offer  that 
compliment  to  his  queen."  ^ 

Th0  queen,  returning  to  her  place,  remained  a  few  minutes  in  ooQver* 
sation  with  his  royal  highness,  her  ahnoner,  Russell,  acting  as  inter- 
preter. She  then  signed  to  the  duke  that  he  should  seat  himself  in  a 
fauiemlf  which  had  been  placed  for  him  at  her  right  hand ;  but  ho 
refusing,  she  touched  a  tabouret,  on  which  he  seated  himself  at  her  left, 
without  the  canopy.  The  duke,  while  standing,  had  spoken  in  English ; 
when  seated,  he  continued  the  conversation  in  Spanish,  which  Catharine 
understood,  it  being  her  mother's  native  language.  James  conducted 
himself  very  amiably  at  this  interview,  making  his  new  sister-in-law 
many  assurances  of  his  affection  and  offers  of  his  service,  to  which  she 
responded  with  urbanity.'  Then  the  duke  of  Ormonde  entered,  to  kiss 
the  queen's  hand  and  deliver  a  letter  from  the  king.  The  lord  chamber- 
lain, the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  other  noblemen  who  had  accompanied 
the  duke  of  York,  were  also  presented  to  their  new  mistress.  Her  majesty 
presented  the  Portuguese  fidalgos  who  had  attended  her  to  England  to 
his  royal  highness,  explaining  who  they  were,  and  he  treated  them 
most  graciously.  On  the  duke  retiring,  the  queen  advanced  three  paces, 
which  the  duke  endeavoured  to  prevent,  telling  her*  **  she  should  recol- 
lect her  rank.**  Catharine  replied,  with  winning  sweetness,  **  that  she 
wished  to  do  that  out  of  affection,  which  she  was  not  obliged  to  do ;"  an 
answer  which  greatly  pleased  the  duke.' 

Every  day  the  queen  received  visits  from  her  royal  brother-in-law, 
with  whom  she  seems  to  have  established  herself  on  very  friendly  terms  \ 
and  being  requested  by  him  to  dress  herself  in  the  Portuguese  fashion, 
that  he  might  see  her  in  her  national  costume,  she  on  one  occasion  com- 
plied, and  he  told  her  "  she  looked  very  well  in  it."  *  This  little  ind- 
dent  proves  that  Catharine  was  not  quite  so  perverse  iu  her  conduct 
about  her  dress  as  Clarendon  represents,  who  complains  of  her  obstinate 
adherence  to  her  Portuguese  fashions,  and  her  determination  to  adopt  no 
other.  But  we  find  that,  even  before  she  landed,  she  had  the  good  taste 
to  attiro  herself  in  an  English  dress,  to  receive  the  brother  of  her  affianced 
lord  and  the  gentlemen  by  whom  he  was  accompanied,  and  that  she  con<- 
tinued  to  wear  it  till  he  requested  to  see  her  in  her  national  costume. 
**  On  that  day,"  pursues  our  Portuguese  authority,  **  the  queen  spoke  to 
all  the  officers  of  the  ship,  and  permitted  them  to  kiss  her  hand ;  she 
presented  a  collar  of  gold  to  the  captain,  and  gave  money  to  the  pilot  and 
master,  both  for  themselves  and  to  be  distributed  among  the  crow."  This 
was  the  first  time  Catharine  had  emerged  from  the  oriental  state  of 
seclusion  in  which  she  had  kept  herself  ever  since  she  left  the  bay  of 
Lisbon.    Pepys  affirms,  that  Mr.  Creed,  one  of  lord  Sandwich's  secre* 
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taries,  told  him  "  how  recluse  the  queen  had  ever  been,  and  all  the 
voyage  never  came  on  deck,  nor  put  her  head  out  of  the  cabin ;  but  did 
love  my  lord's  music,  and  would  send  for  it  down  to  the  state-room,  and 
sit  in  her  cabin  within  hearing  of  it.^  The  earl  of  Sandwich  told  Pepys 
''  that  the  queen  was  a  very  agreeable  lady,  and  painted  well."  She 
now  began  to  conform  herself  to  the  English  manners,  and  admit  per- 
sons to  converse  with  her  in  her  cabin.  She  sent  the  conde  de  Pontevel, 
don  Francisco  de  Mello,  and  don  Pedro  Francisco  de  Correa,  to  return 
the  duke  of  York's  visit. 

The  fleet  entered  Portsmouth  May  13.  The  duke  of  York's  ship  tbl- 
lowed  the  Royal  Charles,  and  when  the  queen  disembarked,  the  duke 
was  ready  to  hand  her  into  her  richly  decorated  barge :  she  was  attended 
by  the  countess  de  Pontevel.  The  countess  of  Penalva  was  too  ill  to 
leave  the  ship,  where  she  was  bled  several  times  before  she  could  be 
carried  on  shore.  The  governor  of  Portsmouth,  with  the  magistrates 
and  leading  persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  on  the  beach  to  receive 
and  welcome  their  new  queen.  Notwithstanding  her  attaxihment  to  her 
national  costume,  and  the  jealousy  of  her  attendants  for  the  honour  of 
Portugal,  Catharine  had  the  good  sense  to  make  her  first  appearance  on 
English  ground  in  an  English  dress,  and  when  she '  entered  her  coach 
she  passed  through  the  principal  streets,  to  gratify  the  eager  desire  of 
the  people  to  see  her.*  She  was  conducted  to  the  king's  house  at  Ports- 
mouth, where  was  received  by  the  countess  of  Suffolk,  her  principal  lady 
of  the  bedchamber,  and  four  other  ladies  of  her  household.  As  soon  ad 
this  ceremonial  was  over,  she  wrote  to  king  Charles,  and  despatched  her 
lord  chamberlain  post  to  London,  to  announce  her  arrival  and  deliver  her 
letter  to  his  majesty.  On  the  morrow  she  had  mass  performed  by  her 
yrincipal  almoner,  lord  Aubigny,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Richmond. 
The  next  day,  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe  brought  her  a  message  of  welcome 
and  a  letter  from  her  royal  bridegroom,  who  was  detained  in  London  by 
imperative  business.  When  Charles  took  leave  of  his  parliament, 
assembled  in  the  banqueting-hall  at  Whitehall,  he  alluded  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  their  bestowing  immediate  attention  on  reforming  the  dirty 
state  of  the  metropolis  before  the  expected  advent  of  their  new  queen, 
with  a  jocose  familiarity  unknown  in  modem  royal  speeches.  "  The 
mention  of  my  wife's  arrival  puts  me  in  mind  to  desire  you  to  put  that 
oompliment  upon  her,  that  her  entrance  into  this  town  may  be  made 
with  more  decency  than  the  ways  will  now  suffer  it  to  be ;  and  to  that 
purpose  I  pray  you  would  quickly  pass  such  laws  as  are  l»efore  you,  in 
order  to  the  mending  those  ways,  that  she  may  not  find  Whitehall  sur- 
rounded with  water." 

On  the  news  of  the  queen's  landing,  all  the  bells  in  London  rang,  and 
bonfires  were  kindled  for  joy  of  her  arrival.  The  king  was  supping  with 
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lady  CastlemaiDe  that  night,  but  there  was  no  bonfire  at  her  ooor,  though 
at  abnost  every  other  door  in  the  street,  "  which,"  says  Pepys,  "  wai 
much  observed.'*  About  three  weeks  before,  when  the  bells  rang  on  a 
false  report  of  the  royal  bride's  arrival,  there  was  a  fierce  quarrel  between 
the  duchess  of  Richmond  and  lady  Gastlemaine,  on  which  occasion  the 
duchess  called  the  latter  *'  Jane  Shore,"  and  said,  **  she  hoped  to  see  her 
come  to  the  same  end."  Unfortunately  there  was  no  symptom  of  the 
slightest  abatement  of  this  bad  woman's  cr^it  at  court ;  for  the  king^ 
notwithstanding  his  matrimonial  engagement,  continued  to  dine  and  sup 
with  her  every  day,  to  his  oWn  disgrace  and  the  regret  of  all  his  faithful 
friends.  He  wrote,  however,  gallant  and  affectionately-worded  letters 
every  day  to  his  betrothed  consort  while  she  remained  in  maiden  loneli- 
ness, waiting  folr  his  arrival  at  Portsmouth.  Catharine  was  unfortunately 
attacked,  the  third  day  aft^r  her  landing,  with  sore  throat  and  fever, 
which  confined  her  to  her  bed.  This  illness  was  attifibuted  to  cold  taken 
on  board  ship.  She  was  so  soon  out  of  danger^  that  they  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  appnse  the  king  of  her  indisposition. 

The  earl  of  Sandwich,  who  escorted  the  Portuguese  princess  to  Eng« 
land,  has  left  a  manuscript  letter  extant  in  the  Bodleian,  giving,  with, 
some  liveliness,  a  sketch  of  the  proceedings  of  his  royal  mistress  at  her 
first  landing  in  her  adopted  country.    It  is  addressed  to  Clarendon : — 

**  Give  me  leave  to  congratulate  with  your  lordship  the  happy  success 
of  the  voyage ;  that,  after  some  time  and  di^Sculties,  the  queen  is  safely 
landed  and  dn  very  good  health,  which  is  wonderful,  considering  the 
length  of  her  majesty's  passage  over  the  sea,  and  the  stormy  weather^ 
and  other  disaccommodations  to  a  person  that  scarce  ever  was  out  of  the 
palace-door  before.  Your  lordship's  letter  I  delivered  unto  her  majesty, 
and  made  your  excuse  that  your  lordship  did  not  attend  her  majesty's 
arrival  at  Hampton-court.  Her  majesty  is  abundantly  possessed  with 
your  lordship^s  kindness  from  the  begbining  of  this  affair,  and  expresseth 
as  much  gratitude  as  I  can  possibly  tell  your  lordship ;  she  vrill  write  so 
much  with  her  own  hand,  and  give  me  the  honour  to  convey  it>  which 
shall  be  done  as  soon  as  can  be.  I  have  told  her  majesty  the  advice  your 
lordship  directed  by  Mr.  Montague ;  she  accepts  thereof,  and  will  foUow 
it,  not  only  in  this,  but  all  along  will  cast  herself  upon  your  lordship's 
counsel ;  the  queen-regent  of  Portugal,  her  mother,  bade  ilie  assure  your 
lordship  that  it  should  be  so,  and  that  she  had  given  her  daughter  to 
your  charge.  The  queen,  as  soon  as  she  came  to  her  lodgings,  received 
my  lady  Suffolk  and  the  other  ladies  very  kindly,  and  appointed  them 
this  morning  to  come  and  put  her  in  that  habit  they  thought  would  be 
most  pleasing  to  the  king ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  when  they  shall  have 
done  their  parts,  she  will  appear  with  much  more  advantage,  and  very 
well  to  the  king's  contentment.    She  is  a  prince  of  extraordinary  good- 
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Hess  of  disposition,  very  discreet  and  pious,  and  there  are  the  most  hopes 
that  there  ever  was  of  her  making  the  king  and  us  all  happy .^ 

Here,  then,  in  confii-mation  ot  the  narrative  of  the  Fortugnese 
chronicler  of  the  marriage  of  Catharine  of  Braganza,  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  an  eye-witness  of  no  less  importance  than  the  admiral-ambas- 
sador who  had  the  honour  of  bringing  her  to  England,  as  to  the  gracious 
reception  given  by  her  to  the  countess  of  Suffolk,  and  the  other  ladies 
who  had  been  sent  to  wait  upon  her  at/ her  landing.  Yet  Clarendon,  to 
whom  this  simple  statement  of  the  fact  was  written  by  Sandwich  in  a 
confidential  report,  for  his  private  information  of  the  deportment  of  the 
new  queen,  has  left  the  following  strange  misrepresentation  of  her  con- 
duct on  this  occasion : — "  2>Ior,  when  she  came  to  Portsmouth,  and  found 
there  several  ladies  of  prime  quality  to  attend  her  in  the  places  to  which 
they  were  assigned  by  the  king,  did  she  receive  any  of  them  till  the  king 
himself  came,  nor  then  with  any  grace,  or  the  liberty  that  belonged  to 
their  places  and  offices."  ^  What  Clarendon's  motives  could  have  been 
for  such  a  direct  violation  of  the  truth,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  The 
earl  of  Sandwich  was  no  silken  courtier,  but  a  plain,  honest  seaman ;  he 
had  been  a  roundhead,  and  was  still  a  puritan,  and  can  scarcely  be  sus- 
pected of  too  much  partiality  for  a  Koman  catholic  queen.  Nothing, 
however,  cAn  be  more  satisfactory  than  his  report  of  her  donduct  and 
character.  He  concludes  his  letter  with  the  following  brief  particulars 
of  the  dowry : — 

**  Her  portion  business  standfe  as  I  think  I  formerly  gave  your  lord- 
ship an  account.  Some  200,000  crowns  we  have  spent  with  the  fleet  at 
Lisbon  ;  there  is  400,000  in  sugar,  plate,  and  jewels  on  board  the  fleet, 
and  800,000*  more  in  bills  of  exchange,  td  be  paid  two  months  after  the 
wedlock. 

"  Dated  May  20,  cs." 

The  queen  seemed  to  imaging  that  the  jewels  were  intended  for  her 
personal  decoration,  for  she  made  a  demand  of  them  for  that  purpose, 
which  occasioned  some^rplexity  to  the  earl  of  Sandwich  and  the  duke 
of  York  before  the  matter  could  be  satisfactorily  arranged. 

It  was  not  till  five  days  after  Catharine's  arrival  at  Portsmouth  that 
her  affianced  lord  prepared  to  seek  her.  Charles  left.  London  on  the  19th 
of  May.  He  travelled  the  first  day  in  the  duke  of  Northumberland's 
coach,  accompanied  by  prince  Rupert,  and  escorted  by  a  troop  of  his  life- 
guards. He  leached  Eongston  in  an  hour,  and  thence  proceeded  in  the 
earl  of  Chesterfield's  coach,  with  the  escort  of  the  duke  of  York's  guards, 
to  Guildford,  where  he  slept  He  arrived  at  Portsmouth  the  next  day, 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  went  directly  to  visit  his  bride. 

^  Oootiniiation  of  ihe  Life  of  Edward  earl  of  Clarendon,  written  by  himself,  voL  !.  pi.  IMl 
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The  marquez  de  Sande  and  the  Portuguese  waited  his  approach  iu  the 
court.  He  received  them  all  most  graciously,  tellisg  the  marquez  de 
Sande  how  much  pleasure  he  felt  on  seeing  him  in  England  on  this 
auspicious  occasion.^  They  then  entered  the  house,  but  scarcely  had 
they  ascended  the  stairs,  when  prince  Rupert  raised  a  dispute  for  prece- 
dency with  the  ambassador,  and  even  had  the  ill-manners  to  push  before 
him,  and  take  the  place  of  honour  next  the  person  of  the  king.  The 
ambassador,  who  well  knew  the  prerogative  of  his  office,  stopped  him, 
and  appealed  to  his  majesty,  who  told  him  he  was  in  the  right,  and  com- 
manded his  petulant  kinsman  to  give  place  to  him.  After  this  reprimand 
from  his  royal  cousin,  prince  Rupert  treated  the  other  Portuguese  nobles 
with  great  politeness  while  the  king  was  robing^  preparatory  to  entering 
the  presence  of  the  queen.' 

Catharine  was  still  confined  to  her  bed,  which  her  physician  would 
not  permit  her  to  leave,  and  the  king,  who  insisted  on  seeing  her,  was 
introduced  into  her  chamber.  The  earl  of  Sandwich  attended  his  royal 
master  there,  and  wrote  tp  Clarendon  that  *'  the  meeting  between  their 
majesties  was  with  due  expressions  of  affection,  the  queen  declaring  her 
perfect  resignation  to  the  king's  pleasure.  I  observed,"  continues  he, 
*'  as  much  as  this  short  time  permits,  and  I  do  believe  this  first  inter- 
view hath  been  with  much  contentment  on  both  sides,  and  that  we  are 
like  to  be  very  happy  in  this  conjunction."  Charles  addressed  his  bride 
in  Spanish,  and,  with  the  kindest  expressions,  signified  the  pleasure  he 
felt  at  seeing  her,  "  which  would,"  he  said,  "  have  been  diminished,  if 
her  physicians  had  not  assured  him  that  there  was  no  cause  of  apprehen- 
sion from  her  indisposition."  Catharine's  answers  were  given  with  so 
much  prudence  and  discretion,  that  when  the  king  returned  to  his  apart- 
ments, he  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  fortunate  choice  he  had  made 
of  a  queen. 

Colonel  Legge,  afterwards  earl  of  Dartmouth,  in  his  notes  to  Burnet's 
History  of  his  Own  Time,  pretends,  that  when  Charles  first  saw  his 
bride,  he  said,  "  that  he  thought  they  had  brought  him  a  bat  instead  of 
a  woman."  Fortunately,  we  have  a  very  different  account  of  the  im- 
pression Catharine  of  Braganza  made  on  the  royal  bridegroom,  in  an 
autograph  letter  written  by  himself  to  his  lord  chancellor  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  21st  of  May,  the  day  appointed  for  the  solemnization  of  their 
nuptials ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  if  he  had  been  at  all  dissatisfied  with 
her  appearance,  the  non-performance  of  the  contract  r^rding  her  mar» 
riage-portion  would  have  afibrded  him  an  excellent  excuse  for  returning 
her,  ard  all  her  boxes  of  sugar  and  spices,  jewels  and  bills  of  exchange^ 
to  the  queen  her  mother,  as  he  was  not  boimd  to  her  by  any  previous 
ceremony  of  marriage  by  proxy  ;  but  if  he  were  not  pleased  with  her, 
tliere  is  no  trusting  a  man's  own  words.    "  Her  face,"  says  he,  "  is  not 
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so  exact  as  to  be  called  a  beauty,  though  her  eyes  are  excellent  good,  and 
Bothing  in  her  face  that  in  the  least  degree  can  disgust  one.  On  the 
contrary,  she  hath  as  much  agreeableness  in  her  looks  as  I  ever  saw,  and 
if  I  have  any  skill  in  phynognomy,  which  I  think  I  have,  the  must  be 
as  good  a  woman  as  ever  was  bom.  Her  conversation,  as  much  as  I  can 
perceive^  is  very  good,  for  she  has  wit  enough,  and  a  most  agreeable 
voice.  You  will  wonder  to  see  how  well  we  are  acquainted  already ;  in 
a  word,  I  think  myself  very  happy,  for  I  am  confident  our  two  humours 
will  agree  very  well  together.  I  have  niot  time  to  say  any  more ;  my 
lord  lieut^iant  will  tell  you  the  rest." 

Catharine  was  earnestly  entreated  to  dispense  with  the  Roman  catholic 
ceremonial,  but  as  she  was  inflexible  on  that  point,  it  was  performed 
with  great  secrecy  in  her  own  bedroom  by  the  lord  Aubigny,  queen 
Henrietta's  almoner,  no  one  being  present  but  the  Portuguese  ambassador, 
three  Portuguese  nobles,  and  two  Portuguese  ladies.  ^  The  solemnization 
of  the  nuptial  rite  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  church  of  England  did 
not  take  place  till  after  dinner,  "  when,"  says  our  Portuguese  authority, 
'*  the  king,  taking  the  queen  by  the  hand,  led  her  into  the  grand  hall  or 
presence-chamber,  where  was  a  throne  with  two  seats  under  a  canopy." 
According  to  the  description  of  Sir  Bichard  Fanshawe,  who  had  the 
honour  of  acting  as  groomsman  to  the  king  at  the  public  ceremonial  of 
his  marriage,  a  rail  was  stretched  across  the  upper  end  of  the  room, 
within  which  only  entered  the  king,  the  queen,  ^e  bishop  of  London 
and  marquez  de  Sande,  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  with  Sir  Bichard 
Fanshawe,  who  had  carried  the  king's  troth  to  Portugal ;  but  the  lower 
end  of  the  presence-chamber  was  crowded  with  nobility  and  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  neighbourhood.  The  king  and  queen  having  seated  them- 
selves on  the  double  throne,  the  secretary,  Sir  John  Nicholas,  before  the 
assembled  nobles  and  people,  read  the  marriage-contract  which  the  king 
had  given  to  the  ambassador,  and  the  Portuguese  secretary,  Francisco 
6a  de  Menezes,  that  which  the  ambassador  had  given  the  king.  Then 
the  t^ing  took  the  queen  by  the  hand,  and  plighted  his  troth  to  her, 
according  to  the  form  prescribed  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England. 
The  queen  merely  signified  her  consent,  but  did  not  repeat  the  responses, 
probably  because  she  could  not  fhime  her  unpractised  lips  to  pronounce 
80  many  hard  words  in  English,  and  not,  as  asserted  by  Burnet,*  out  of 
contempt  to  a  Protestant  bishop  and  a  Protestant  rite,  since  she  had 
positively  refused  to  consider  her  contract  with  the  king  as  a  marriage 

■  EactTBCts  from  the  Journal  of  James  lU  perform  the  eeremoaj ;  but  the  queen  ym 

written  by  himself  pablisbed  in  Matcher*  bigoted  to  »nch  a  degree,  that  sbe  would  not 

ton's  Oollectiun.  say  the  words  of  matrimony,  nor  bear  the 

*  So  Uttle  is  Bnmet  to  be  relied  on,  that  sight  of  the  archbishop.    The  king  said  the 

be  describes  the  first  meeting  between  Charles  words  hastily,  and  the  archbishop  pronomioed 

4nd  Catharine  to  have  takesa  place  at  Win-  them   married   persons.     Upon  this  som^ 

Chester  instead  of  Portsmouth,  and  that  the  thought  to  have  dissolved  the  marriage,  as  • 

archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  certainly  had  marriage  only  de  facto,  to  which  no  consent 

nothing  to  do  with  the  marriage,  **  came  to  had  been  given."— Hist  of  his  Own  Time. 
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till  tlie  bishop  had  pronounced  them  man  and  wife.  Some  have  doubted, 
from  the  ambiguity  of  the  duke  of  York's  expressions,  whether  the  out- 
ward ceremony  amounted  to  anything  more  than  this  declaration ;  but 
the  earl  of  Sandwich,  who  was  present,  says, ''  Then  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don stood  forth,  and  made  the  declaration  of  matrimony  in  the  Common 
Prayer,  in  the  naitie  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost"  When  the 
bishop,  in  conclusion,  pronounced  that  they  were  man  and  wife,  the 
people  joyfully  responded,  "  Long  may  they  live  !*'  The  king  rose, 
And  taking  the  queen  by  the  hand,  led  her  to  his  apartments,  when 
all  the  ladies  and  principal  persons  of  the  court  entered  to  kiss  her 
hand. 

The  royal  bride  was  attired  in  an  English  dress — rose  colour,  trimmed 
with  knots  of  blue  riband ;  these  the  countess  of  Suffolk,  her  first  lady 
of  the  bedchamber,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  detached  from  her 
majesty's  dress,  and  distributed  as  wedding  favours  among  the  company, 
giving  the  first  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  others,  as  far  as  they  would 
go,  to  the  officers  of  state,  ladies,  and  persons  of  quality,  not  leaving  the 
queen  one.^  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe  says,  *'  All  the  ribands  her  majesty 
wore  on  her  wedding-dress  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  every  one  present  had 
a  fragment."  '  We  may  imagine  the  scramble  and  competition  that  took 
place  on  this  occasion*  Sir  Eichard  Fanshawe,  having  performed  the 
important  office  of  bridegroom's  man  to  the  majesty  of  England,  received 
for  his  fees  a  whole-length  picture  of  king  Charles  in  his  robes  of  the 
Garter,  a  crimson  velvet  cloth  of  state,  frii^ed  and  laced  with  gold,  a 
chair,  a  footstool  and  cushions,  and  two  other  stools  to  match,  with  a 
Persian  carpet  to  lay  under  them ;  these  were  evidently  used  by  the 
royal  bride  and  bridegroom  at  the  altar.  He  bad  a  suit  of  beautiful 
tapestry  with  which  the  presence-room  was  hung ;  the  two  velvet  cloths 
of  the  altar,  fringed,  the  surplices,  altar  covers,  and  napkins  of  fine  white 
linen ;  a  Bible  of  Ogleby's  print,  two  Common  Prayer  books,  foUo  and 
quarto,  with  800  ounces  of  gilt  plate,  and  4,000  ounces  of  white  silver 
plate.  A  velvet  bed  was  his  right  by  custom,  but  this  he  did  not 
have.'  He  was  despatched  to  Lisbon  to  announce  the  safe  arrival  ot 
queen  Catharine  to  her  mother  the  queen-regent  of  Portugal,  and  het 
marriage. 

The  marri^e  of  Charles  II.  and  Catharine  of  Braganza  is  duly  regis- 
tered in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Thomas-a-Becket,  Portsmouth,  in  these 
words : — 

*  Oar  most  gractons  sorereign  lord,  Charles  II.,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  Great  Britain, 
Ac.,  and  the  most  illustrious  princess  donna  Catharlna,  infanta  of  Portugal,  daughter  to  the 
deceased  don  Juan  king  of  Portugal,  and  sister  to  the  present  don  Alphonso  king  of  FiortTSgal. 
were  married  at  Portsmouth,  upon  Thunsday  the  21st  of  Ik^y,  1662,  being  the  14th  year 
of  his  miO^ty's  reign*  hy  the  right  reverend  fkther  in  God,  Gilbert  lord  bishop  of  London, 


1  Hist.  Gasa  Real  Portuguesa.         •  Lady  Fanshawe's  Memoirs.  *  Ibl^  j.  ^44. 
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dean  of  his  nu^esty's  cluq>el-royal,  in  fbe  presenoe  of  wveral  of  the  nobOltj  of  bis  Qujeitj^ 
dominioDs  and  PortagaL" 

IThit  dooument  it  torittm  on  vOUim  im  letten  fifgdUl.'} 

As  the  queen  was  not  quite  recovered  from  her  late  attack  of  illness^ 
she,  by  the  advice  of  her  physicians,  retired  to  take  a  little  repose  on  her 
bed.  Lady  Suffolk,  who  had  from  the  first  day  entered  upon  her  duties 
with  the  other  English  ladies,  disrobed  her  majesty,  assisted  by  the 
countesses  of  Fenalva  and  Pontevel.  The  king  took  his  supper  with  the 
queen  on  her  bed,  showing,  in  every  way,  how  much  pleased  he  was 
with  her.*  The  feelings,  however,  with  which  the  royal  bridegroom 
regarded  his  newly-wedded  consort  will  be  best  described  by  himself,  in 
the  following  cheerful  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Clarendon  foui  days  after 
his  marriage: — 

**  Portsmouth,  26th  May. 

''My  brother  will  tell  you  of  all  that  passes  here,  which  I  hope  ¥riU 
be  to  your  satisfaction ;  I  am  sure  'tis  so  much  to  mine,  that  I  cannot 
easily  tell  you  how  happy  I  think  myself,  and  I  mutt  be  the  worst  man 
living  (which  I  hope  I  am  not)  if  I  be  not  a  good  husband.  I  am  oon«» 
fident  never  two  humours  were  better  fitted  together  than  ours  are. 
We  cannot  stir  from  hence  till  Tuesday,  by  reason  that  there  are  not 
carts  to  be  had  to-morrow  to  transport  all  our  gua/rde-dnfantcu,  without 
which  there  is  no  stirring;  so  you  are  not  to  expect  me  till  Thursday 
night  at  Hampton-court** 

• 

Some  authors  have  gravely  inquired  who  this  numerous  train  of 
guarde-infantas  were,  on  whose  carting  the  movements  of  the  majesty  of 
England  and  his  bride  depended,  under  the  idea  that  they  were  a  troop  of 
grim  duennas,  deputed  by  the  queen-mother  of  Portugal  for  the  care  of 
her  daughter's  morals  and  manners.  They  were,  however,  nothing  more 
than  the  £Eirthingales  pertaining  to  the  wardrobe  of  Catharine  and  tha 
Portuguese  ladies  by  whom  she  was  attended.  The  queen's  chamberlain^ 
lord  Chesterfield,  makes  a  whimsical  complaint  of  the  difficulty  there 
was  in  pleasing  the  '*  Portingall  ladies,"  as  he  calls  them ;  for  they  werct 
so  over-deUcate  about  their  lodgings,  that  they  refused  to  sleep  in  any 
beds  that  had  ever  been  occupied  by  men.  Of  their  royal  mistress, 
however,  he  gives  the  following  agreeable  description ;  "  You  may  credit 
her  being  a  very  extraordinary  woman ;  that  is,  extremely  devout,  ex- 
tremely discreet^  veiy  fond  of  her  husband,  and  the  owner  of  a  good 
understanding.  As  to  her  person,  she  is  exactly  shaped,  and  has  lovely 
hands,  excellent  eyes,  a  good  countenance,  a  pleasing  voice,  fine  hair,  and, 
in  a  word,  is  what  an  understanding  man  would  wish  a  wife.  Yet  1 
fear,"  pursues  he,  ''  all  this  will  hardly  make  things  run  in  the  right 
channel  \  but  if  it  should,!  suppose  our  court  will  require  a  new  model- 

>  Hist  Oasa  Seal  Poit^igaeso. 
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ling,  and  then  the  profeasion  of  an  honest  man's  friendship  will  signify 
more  than  it  does  now."  * 

A  pretty  token  of  respect  was  presented  to  the  new  queen  from  the 
town  of  Southampton,  in  the  form  of  a  silver  salt-cellar  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  of  which  the  walls  were  crystal,  and  the  dish  supported 
by  four  eagles  and  four  greyhounds.^  While  at  Portsmouth,  Catharine 
received  a  kind  letter  of  affectionate  congratulation  on  her  marriage 
from  the  queen-mother  Henrietta  Maria,  who  was  then  at  Paris.  The 
earl  of  St.  Albads  was  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  to  which  queen  Catharine 
replied  in  terms  of  affection  and  respect.  The  Portuguese  ambassador, 
and  all  who  had  followed  the  queen,  were  entertained  by  the  lord  chamber- 
lain at  the  king's  expense  during  the  sojourn  of  the  court  at  Ports- 
mouth. 

The  king  aild  queen  left  Portsmouth  on  the  27th,  passed  one  night  at 
Windsor,  and  Arrived  at  Hampton-court  on  the  29th,  on  which  day  the 
twofold  anniversaries  of  Charles's  birth  and  restoration,  were  celebrated 
with  more  than  ordinary  festivity  in  honour  of  the  queen's  arrival,  and 
she  was  welcomed  with  bonfires  and  other  tokens  of  popular  rejoicing 
When  their  majesties  alighted  from  their  coach,  they  passed  between 
two  lines  of  guards,  both  fodt  and  cavalry ;  they  were  followed  by  the 
countesses  of  Pontevel  and  Peilalva,  the  countess  of  Suffolk,  and  the  other 
ladies  and  officers  of  the  royal  household.  The  lord  chancellor,  judges, 
and  councillors  of  state  were  all  assembled  to  congratulate  the  queen  on 
her  arrival,  and  to  kiss  her  hand :  thb  foreign  ministers  were  also  there, 
to  offer  the  congratulations  of  their  respective  courts.  Then  all  the 
nobility,  gentry,  and  ladies  of  the  court  were  presented  to  her,  classed 
according  to  their  degrees  in  different  rooms,  through  which  her  majesty 
passed.  The  same  evening  the  duchess  of  York  came  from  London  in 
her  barge  to  offer  her  homage  to  her  royal  sister-in-law.  When  she 
landed,  king  Charles  received  her  at  the  garden-gate  by  the  water-side, 
and  leading  her  by  the  hand,  conducted  her  to  the  queen,  who  received 
her  in  her  chamber.  The  duchess  offered  to  kiss  her  hand,  but  the 
queen  prevented  her,  by  raising  her  in  her  arms  and  saluting  her.  The 
royal  family  then  seated  themselves  near  the  queen's  bed,  and  conversed 
with  her.  It  is  probable  that  they  then  partook  of  Catharine's  £Ekvourite 
beverage,  tea,  which  became  a  &shionable  refreshment  in  England  soon 
after  her  marriage  with  Charles  H. ;  though  not  exactly  introduced  by 
her,*  yet,  as  Catharine  of  Braganza  was  certainly  the  first  tea-drinking 
queen  of  England,  she  has  had  the  credit  of  setting  the  fashion  for  the 
tise  of  that  temperate  beverage  in  an  age  when  ladies,  as  well  as  gentle- 
Letters  of  PhiUp^flooondeari  of  Chester-  gence  of  tbe  year  1660,  we  must  conclude 
»  Pepys.  that  ttv  was  not  wliolly  unknown  in  Lonion. 

1  did  call.**  sayB  Pepys,  "for  a  cup  of     and  that  It  was   procurable  rome  months 
China  driiilc,  of  which  I  bad  never  drunk     before  Catharine'b  uiarriage  was  thought  of. 
"    As  this  was  in  the  conent  Intelli- 
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men,  at  all  times  of  the  day,  heated  or  stupefied  their  brains  with  alo  or 
^vine,  for  the  want  of  the  more  refined  substitutes  of  tea,  coffee,  and 
chocolate.  The  use  of  these  simple  luxuries  had  in  time  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  manners  of  all  classes  of  society,  by  forming  a  counter- 
tiiarm  against  habits  of  intoxication,  and  have  promoted  the  progress  of 
civilization  in  no  slight  degree.  Waller  wrote  a  oomplimentaiy  poem  on 
tea,  commended  by  the  queen,  in  which  are  these  lines  :-^ 

**  The  best  of  queens  and  best  of  berbn  we  owe 
To  that  bold  nation,  who  the  way  did  show 
To  the  fair  region  where  the  son  doth  rise." 

The  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  royal  bride  at  Haropton-oo;art 
she  was  dressed  for  the  reception  of  her  morning  lev^  as  early  as  eleven 
o'clock,  when  the  duchess  of  Ormonde,  her  daughter  lady  Cavendish,  and 
lady  Fanshawe  were  presented  to  her.  Charles  himself  presented  lady 
Fanshawe  to  his  queen,  with  a  deserved  eulogium  oh  her  merits  and 
those  of  her  gallant  husband ;  on  which  Catharine  gave  her  hand  to 
lady  Fanshawe  to  kiss,  and  graciously  promised  to  regard  her  with  favour. 
Evelyn,  who  had  the  honour  of  kissing  her  tnajesty^s  hand  that  day, 
gives  the  following  description  of  her  and  her  tountiywomen  in  his 
Diary: — "May  30.  The  queen  jirrived  with  a  train  of  Portuguese 
ladies  in  their  monstrous  fardingals,  or  guarde^nfriiltas,  their  complexions 
olivader  [dark  olive],  and  sufiSciently  unagreeable :  her  majesty  in  the 
same  habit,  her  foretop  long,  and  turned  aside  very  strangely.  She  was 
yet  of  the  handsomest  countenance  of  all  thci  redt,  and  though  low  of 
stature,  prettily  shaped,  languishing  dnd  exoellfeut  eyes,  her  teeth  wrong- 
ing her  mouth  by  sticking  a  little  too  far  out ;  for  the  rei^  lovely  enough.** 
It  is  evident^  from  this  accoutitj  thslt  Catharine  had  the  ill-taste  to  re- 
sume the  ungraceful  costume  to  which  she  liad  been  aticustomed.  Per- 
haps the  compliments  of  her  gsillant  broth^r-iu-law,  the  duke  of  York, 
as  to  its  becomingness,  had  entotlraged  her  tti  yield  t6  tlie  persuasions  of 
her  duenna  and  her  other  Portuguelte  attendants,  who  urged  her  to  wear 
no  other.  Many  years  afterwilrds,  Jamto  II.  told  the  ab1)ess  and  nuns 
of  Chaillot  "  that  don  Alphoilsoj  king  of  Pbrtugal,  wished  to  compel  his 
sister,  queen  Catharine,  to  a'dher4  tb  the  fkfihions  of  her  Own  country,  and 
that  she  had  taken  infinite  trouble  to  induce  the  English  ladies  to  adopt 
it,  and  had  endeavoured  to  {)revail  on  king  Charles  io  use  his  influence 
with  them  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  Indies  dressed  in  ihfe  French  fashiqnsk^ 
and  would  not  hear  of  any  other,  constiintly  sending  artificers  and  drcss^ 
makers  to  Paris,  to  import  the  newest  niodes,  as,"  add&d  he,  **  they  do  to 
this  very  day.*'  ^  Calliarine  <iertainly  appeared  to  mutfh  greater  advan- 
tsige  when  she  exchanged  her  foretop  and  farthingale  for  the  graceful 

I  IneditM  frggittent  of  a  journal  of  the  convent  of  Oiaillot,  in  the  secret  arehlTaa  of 
fhnoS  it  tUe  Mtel  de  Soabise. 
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oostame  in  wliicli  Lely  has  depicted  her  among  the  Hampton-oonrt 
galaxy  of  beauties. 

There  is  another  portrait  of  this  queen,  still  more  charming,  in  the 
historicftl  gallery  at  Versailles,  by  the  same  delightful  artist,  which 
merits  a  particular  description.  Her  eyes,  complexion,  and  hair  are  all 
beautiful— dark,  but  brilliant,  such  as  poetry  has  always  associated  with 
the  idea  of  a  Portuguese  or  Spanish  donna.  Her  hair,  no  longer  rendered 
ridiculous  by  the  periwig  arrangement  of  her  Portuguese  friseur,  or 
barber  as  he  was  denominated,  is  shown  in  its  natural  beauty,  gathered 
together  in  a  simple  knot,  from  which  the  ringlets  fall  carelessly  at  wilL 
She  is  dressed  in  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  rich  point  lace.  The  sleeves 
are  full,  but  looped  up  with  black  ribands,  to  show  the  delicate  ruffled 
capibric  sjeeve  of  her  chemise.  Her  bosom  and  arms  are  perfectly 
lovely  both  in  form  and  colour.  She  has  black  velvet  bracelets,  clasped 
with  pearls,  on  her  arms,  and  holds  a  bunch  of  orange  blossoms,  lliis 
was  probably  one  of  her  bridal  portraits,  painted  ere  the  short-lived 
beaufy  of  a  Portuguese  lady  had  faded,  and  perhaps,  from  the  smiling 
expression  of  her  face,  during  the  few  brief  days  that  she  maintained  her 
empire  over  the  fickle  heart  of  her  royal  husband.  No  one  would 
certainly  recognise^  in  either  of  these  portraits,  any  more  than  in  the  one 
before  described  in  the  late  Strawberry-hill  collection,  the  original  of  the 
distorted  description  which  lord  Dartmouth,  not  conten^^ed  with  the 
simile  of  the  bat,  has  left  of  this  queen  in  his  notes  on  Burnet's  History. 
**  She  was,"  says  he, "  very  short  and  broad,  and  of  a  swarthy  complexion ; 
one  of  her  fore-teeth  stood  out,  which  held  up  her  upper  lip,  and  besides, 
she  was  very  proud  and  ill-favoured."  Reresby  had  an  early  sight  of 
the  new  queen.  Qe  said  "  she  was  a  very  Uttle  wopian,  with  a  tolerably 
pretty  face ;  but  neither  in  person  nor  manners  could  stand  in  competi- 
tion with  lady  Gastlemaine,  the  finest  woman  of  her  age."  On  that 
point  opinions,  however,-  began  to  difier.  '*  The  <][ueen  was  l^rought,  a 
flpw  days  since,  to  Hampton-court,"  notes  Pepys,  **  and  all  people  say  of 
her  that  she  is  a  very  fine,  handsome  lady,  and  very  discreet ;  and  that 
the  king  is  pleased  enough  with  her,  which  I  fear  will  put  madame 
,  Castlemaine's  nose  out  of  joint."  Three  days  after  he  adds,  "  I  found 
my  lady  [the  countess  of  Sandwich]  come  from  Hampton^court,  where 
the  queen  hath  used  her  very  civilly,  and,  my  lady  tells  me,  *  is  a  most 
pretty  woman.'  Yesterday  Sir  B.  Ford  told  me  that  the  aldermen  of 
the  city  did  attend  her  in  thei|r  hf^bits,  and  dicl  pr^nt  her  with  a  gold 
cup,  and  lOOOZ  in  gold  therein,  But  he  told  me  that  they  are  so 
poor  in  their  chamber,  that  they  were  fiedn  to  call  two  or  three  alder- 
men to  raise  fines  to  make  up  this  sum."  The  free  trade  to  India 
and  the  Brazils,  which  was  recured  to  England  by  the  marriage  of  Catha- 
rine of  Braganza  with  Charles  11.,  soon  opened  an  inexhaustible 
sooroe  of  wesdth  and  prosperity  to  the  merchants  of  London,  who  had 
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suffered  so  severely  during  the  iron  rule  of  the  commonwealth  and  pro- 
tectorate. 

It  was  the  2nd  of  June  that  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  presented 
their  addresses  and  gift  to  Catharine.  ''Now  saw  I  her  Portuguese 
ladies,"  says  Evelyn,  ^  and  the  gvarda  damas,  or  mother  of  her  maids, 
and  the  old  knight,  a  lock  of  whose  hair  quite  covered  the  rest  of  his 
bald  pate,  bound  on  by  a  thread  very  oddly."  Assuredly  the  friseur's 
art  must  must  have  been  at  a  very  low  ebb  at  the  court  of  Lisbon,  as  all 
the  result  of  their  labours  was  to  excite  the  mirth  of  the  merry  monarch 
and  his  officers  of  state.  Fifty  years  later,  however,  a  taste  to  the  full 
as  barbarous  prevailed  in  England,  when  powdered  toupees  and  periwigs 
deformed  all  countenances  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  three  Hano- 
verian monarchs.  Evelyn's  description  of  Hampton-court,  as  it  was 
furnished  and  adorned  for  the  reception  of  the  bride  of  Charles  H., 
calls  forth  a  sigh  over  the  departed  glories  of  the  domestic  palace  of 
the  Tudor  and  Stuart  monarchs.  "  Hampton-court,"  says  he,  "  is  as 
noble  and  uniform  a  pile  as  any  gothic  architecture  can  make  it.  There 
is  incomparable  furniture  in  it,  especially  hangings  designed  by  Baphael, 
very  rich  with  gold,  especially  the  Caesarian  Triumphs  of  Andrea  Mon- 
tegna,  formerly  the  duke  of  Mantua.  Of  the  tapestries,  I  believe  the 
world  can  show  nothing  nobler  of  the  kind  than  the  stories  of  Abraham 
and  Tobit.  The  gallery  of  horns  is  very  particular  for  the  vast  beams 
of  stags,  elks,  antelopes,  &c.  The  queen's  bed  was  an  embroidery  of 
silver  on  crimson  velvet,  and  cost  8,000Z.,  being  a  present  made  by  the 
states  of  Holland  when  his  majesty  returned.  The  great  looking-glass 
and  toilet  of  beaten  massive  gold  were  given  by  the  queen-mother.  The 
queen  brought  over  with  her  from  Portugal  such  Indian  cabinets  as  had 
never  before  been  seen  here.'*  Catharine's  Portuguese  chronicler  speaks 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  hangings  of  silk  and  gold,  the  embroidered 
canopies,  chairs,  and  beds,  and  the  valuable  paintings  that  decorated 
this  royal  retreat,  to  which  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  Pepys, 
who  walked  from  Teddington  on  purpose  to  look  at  **  the  noble  furni- 
ture and  brave  pictures."  On  the  8th  of  June,  Evelyn  says  he  saw  her 
majesty  at  supper  privately  in  her  bedchamber,  and  the  next  day 
heard  her  Portuguese  band,  "  consisting  of  pipes,  harps,  and  very  ill 


voices." 


The  new  and  brilliant  scenes  in  which  the  convent-bred  queen  was 
now  required  to  play  the  leading  part  were  at  first  strange  and  fatiguing 
to  her,'  and  she  took  far  more  delight  in  the  practice  of  her  devotional 
exercises  than  in  all  the  seductive  gaieties  which  surrounded  her.  She 
heard  mass  daily,  and  but  for  the  earnest  persuasions  of  the  ambassador 
who  it  will  be  remembered  was  her  godfather,  she  would  have  spent  more 
time  in  her  chapel  than  was  at  all  compatible  with  her  duties  as  a  wife  and 
a  queen.    It  required  all  the  influence  of  this  prudent  counsellor  to  induce 
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her  to  go  into  public  as  often  as  she  was  required,  or  to  tolerate  the  freedom 
of  manners  in  that  dissipated  court,  where  infidelity  and  licentiousness 
walked  openly  unveiled.  Catharine  was  wedded  to  the  most  witty  and 
fascinating  prince  in  the  world,  constitutionally  good-humoured,  but 
without  religion  or  moral  principles,  brave^  reckless,  and  devoted  ^J 
pleasure,  requiring  constant  excitement  and  frequent  change.  The  sim- 
plicity of  his  young  queen's  character,  her  freshness,  innocence  and 
confiding  fondness  for  himself^  pleased  him ;  the  rimvetS  of  her  manners 
amused  him,  and,  as  a  new  toy,  she  was  prized  and  cherished  for  the 
first  six  weeks  of  their  marriage^  Nothing,  in  fact,  could  exceed  the 
lover-like  devotion  of  his  behaviour  to  his  royal  bride  for  that  perio(J, 
which  was  spent  in  all  sorts  of  pleasures  and  amusements  that  he  could 
devise  for  her  entertainment.  Sylvan  sports,  excursions  in  the  fields,  the 
parks,  or  on  the  Thames,  occupied  the  court  by  day,  while  the  evenings  were 
devoted  to  comedies,  music,  and  balls,  in  which  the  king,  his  brother, 
and  the  lords  and  ladies  joined,  the  king  excelling  them  all  in  the  air 
and  grace  of  his  dancings  whicdi  the  queen  applauded,  to  his  great  de- 
light, while  he  continued  to  treat  her  with  every  possible  demonstration 
of  tenderness  and  respect^ 

This  auspicious  state  of  things  lasted  as  long  as  lady  Gastlemaine  was 
confined  to  her  lying-in  chamber,  she  having  been  brought  to  bed  of  a 
son  a  few  days  after  the  king's  marriage.  This  boy  her  husband  con- 
sidered as  his  heir,  and  insisted  on  having  it  baptized  by  a  priest  of  his 
own  religion.  She  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  king's  son^  and  had  it  chris- 
tened over  again  by  a  Protestani  minister,  when  the  king  himself  acted 
Iks  one  of  the  sponsoi^^  with  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  the  countess  of 
Suffolk*^  Not  contented  with  receiving  the  visits  of  the  king  at  her 
own  house,  lady  Castlemaine  had  the  audacity  to  insist  on  intruding 
herself  into  the  presence  of  his  injured  and  virtuous  queen.  Catharine 
of  Braganza  had  been  fully  informed^  before  she  quitted  Lisbon,  of  the 
king's  previous  infatuation  with  regard  to  this  woman :  and  the  queen, 
her  mother,  had  charged  her  never  to  permit  her  name  to  be  men* 
>  tioned  in  her  hearing.^  Acting  on  this  sensible  advice,  the  royal  bride 
had  conducted  herself  with  so  much  prudence  and  delicacy  in  avoiding 
all  allusions  to  this  subject,  that  Charles  appears  not  to  have  had  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  she  knew  anything  about  it,  till  he  presented 
.  her  with  a  list  of  the  ladies  whom  he  recommended  for  appointments  in 
her  household.  At  the  head  of  this  list  Catharine  was  startled  with 
seeing  the  dreaded  name  of  lady  Castlemaine.  She  instantly  pricked  it 
out,  and  cut  short  all  remonstrances  from  the  king,  by  telling  him  he 
must  either  grant  her  that  privilege  or  send  her  back  to  Lisbon^ 
Charles,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  implicit  compliance  with  all  his 
wishes  from  his  youns;  wife,  was  much  offended  at  this  unexpected 
1  Hi&t  Qisa  iteol  PortogUM*.       *  fepjrs'  DUry.       ^  Clarendon.       *  Fepjrs.    Lingard 
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demonstration  of  her  determiDation  to  have  a  will  of  her  own  on  suit^ 
able  occasions.  Catharine,  with  greater  reason,  "  was  discontented/'  as 
Pepys  says,  "  a  whole  day  and  liight  upon  it,  till  the  king  pacified  her  by 
promising  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  lady  Oastlemaine,"  a  promise 
which  he  instantly  violated.  This  alarming  intemiption  to  Catharine's 
dreap  of  wedded  happiness  occurred  about  the  third  week  in  July, 
before  she  had  been  married  quite  two  months.  It  was  the  first  symp- 
tom of  the  renewed  influence  of  lady  Castlemaine  over  the  mind  of  the 
king  after  her  recovery  from  her  lying-in.^ 

The  next  thing  Charles  did  was  to  outrage  all  decency  by  leading  this 
shameless  woman  into  the  queen's  chamber,  and  presenting  her  to  her 
majesty  before  the  assembled  court  To  the  surprise  of  everyone 
Cathaiine  received  her  graciously,  and  permitted  her  to  kiss  her  hand ; 
for  her  foreign  ear,  not  yet  familiar  to  the  sound  of  English  names,  had 
not  identified  in  that,  which  the  king  had  of  course  pronounced  unin- 
telligibly^  the  style  and  title  of  his  insolent  paramour,  and  she  was  a 
stranger  to  her  person.  A  whisper  from  one  of  the  indignant  Portu«* 
guese  ladies  who  stood  behind  her  majesty's  chair,  admonished  her  of 
the  &ct.  As  soon  as  she  was  aware  of  the  insult  she  had  received, 
Catharine's  colour  changed ;  her  eyes  suffused  with  tears ;  she  struggled 
for  a  moment  to  repress  her  feelmgs,  but  it  was  a  struggle  that  nearly 
cost  her  her  life,  for  the  blood  gushed  from  her  nostrils,  and  she  was 
carried  from  the  apartment  in  a  fit  The  following;  mystical  notice  of 
this  miserable  scene  was  given  by  Clarendon,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
the  duke  of  Ormonde.  **  The  king  is  perfectly  recovered  from  his  indis- 
position in  which  you  left  him.  I  wish  he  were  free  from  all  other,  I 
have  had,  since  I  saw  you,  three  or  four  long  conferences,  with  better 
temper  than  before.  I  have  likewise  twice  spoken  at  large  with  the 
queen.  The  lady  hath  been  at  court  and  kissed  her  hand,  and  returned 
that  night  I  cannot  tell  you  there  was  no  discomposure.  I  am  not  out 
of  all  hope,  and  that  is  all  I  can  yet  say." 

Charles,  like  most  aggressors,  assumed  the  tone  of  an  injured  person ; 
and  so  far  from  expressing  the  slightest  compunction  for  the  unprovoked 

1  Th^  disgmoefal  career  of  this  evil  woman  the  king  continued  iitl  he  became  desperately 

may  be  related  in  a  few  wfjrds :  Sbe  was  Bar^  in  love  with  his  cousin.  Mrs.  Frances  Stuart. 

bara  Villiers.  Her  fiEitber,  viscount  Grandison,  In  her  fits  of  ftlry  she  often  threatened  the 

WW  an  heroic  cavaUer.  who  died,  at  the  age  Idng  to  tear  their  children  to  pieces,  and  set 

of  thirty,  in  defence  of  Charles L    Barbara,  his  palace  on  fire;  "and  when  she  was  in 

at  eighteen,  married  Roger  Palmer,  heir  to  a  these  tempera,"  says  a  writer  of  those  times, 

great  fortune;  both  Palmer  and  his  wife  johied  ''she  resembled  Medea  much  less  than  one 

the  exiled  court  of  Charles  II.  just  before  the  of  her  dragons.''    She  was  created  duchess  of 

Restoration.    The  intimacy  eomtnenced  be-  Cleveland  by  the  king,  to  Whom  she  was* 

tween  the  king  and  Mrs.  Palm»  before  bis  notwithstanding  his  proftision,  as  inconstant 

return  to  Ulngland,  and  became  very  notorious  as  to  her  htlsband,  and  after  having  eternally 

all  oVvT  Europe  about  that  epoch.    Charles  disgratied  the  duke  of  Marlborough  by  found* 

made  the  husband  of  thb  woman  earl  of  ing  his  fortunes  with  her  infamous  donations, 

Castlemaine,  in  order  to  give  her  rank  sufiQ-  she  married  Beau  Fielding,  by  whom  sbe  was 

dent  to  be  intruded  on  his  virtuous  queen  as  deq^ised,  and   died,  full   of  years  and  dift* 

her  first  lady  of  the  bedchamber.    The  reign,  hbnotii^,  at  Chiswick.  Oct  \109. 
oc  rather  tyranny,  of  lady  Castlemaine  over 
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affront  he  had  put  on  his  consort,  he  was  so  unreasonahle  as  to  regard 
the  too  visible  effe<j|b  of  the  pangs  caused  by  his  own  misconduct  as  a 
crime  in  poor  Catharine.  He  felt  that  the  injured  princess,  whom  he 
had  Yow^  to  love  and  cherish,  had,  in  her  speechless  agony,  pale  and 

'  bathed  in  tears  and  blood,  pleaded  against  him  before  men  and  ai]^elF,^ 
and  that  to  every  right  thinking  person  in  his  court  he  must  stand  con« 
demned ;  he  therefore  chose  to  treat  her  illness  as  a  burst  of  jealousy, 
ending  in  an  hysterical  paroxysm.  He  complained  loudly  of  her  illr 
temper  and  perversity,  and  insisted  '^  that  she  ought  to  make  a  proper 
reparation  to  lady  Castlemaine  for  having  injured  her  reputation  by  a 
public  insult,  and  that  the  poor  lady  had  no  other  refuge  from  publio 
contempt  than  the  queen  consenting  to  receive  her  as  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber." This  Catharine  refused,  with  passionate  indignation.  Charles 
then  imposed  the  stem  authority  of  king  and  husband.  Clarendon 
remonstrated  most  earnestly  with  the  king  on  the  extreme  cruelty  of 
his  behaviour  to  his  wife,  in  laying  commands  on  her  with  which,  to 
use  his  words, ''  flesh  and  blood  could  not  comply."  He  put  his  majesty 
in  mind  of  what  he  had  heard  him  lately  say  of  the  like  conduct  in 
Louis  XIY.,  and  that  his  observation  on  his  cousin's  conduct,  in  making 
his  mistress  live  in  the  presence  of  the  queen  was,  *^  that  it  was  such  a 
piece  of  ill-nature  that  h»  could  never  be  guiltf  of;  for  if  ever  he  could 
be  guilty  of  having  a  mistress  after  he  had  a  wife  (which  he  hoped  he 
should  never  be),  she  should  never  come  where  his  wife  was." 

Charles,  like  Hazael,  had  not  imagined  himself  capable  of  acting  a 
part,  whose  ugliness  was  so  apparent  to  him  when  seen  through  the 
medium  of  the  conduct  of  another ;  and  yet  did  the  same,  and  even  exag<* 
gerated  the  baneful  example  he  had  previously  detested.  He  was,  however, 
utterly  steeled  against  the  pleadings  of  conscience  and  humanity  by  the 
shameless  woman  who  had  entangled  his  soul  in  her  unhallowed  snares ; 
and  when  his  own  words  were  quoted  to  him  by  his  honest  minister,  he 
said,  *'  that  if  he  heeded  such  lectures,  the  country  would  think  him  in 
pupilage,  and  that  lady  Castlemaine  as  well  as  himself  would  seem 
ridiculous ;  th^efore  he  should  exact  conformity  from  his  wife,  which 
would  be  the  only  hard  thing  he  should  ever  require  of  her,  and  which 

.  she  herself  might  take  very  easy,  for  the  lady  would  behave  with  all 
duty  and  humility  unto  her  majesty,  which,  if  she  should  ever  fail  to 
dQ,  she  should  never  see  his  face  again,  and  that  he  would  engage  never 
to  put  any  other  domestic  about  his  queen  without  her  appioba« 
tion."  He  finished  this  loathsome  sophistication  by  requiring  Claren- 
don to  use  all  these  arguments  to  induce  full  compliance  from  her. 
When,  however,  he  found  that  Clarendon  and  Ormonde  both  con- 
curred in  reprobating  his  conduct,  he  endeavoured  to  intimidate 
those  faithful  servants  by  writing  the  following  disgraceful  letter  to 
Clarendon. 
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••  Hamptoii'Court,  Thursday  morning. 
*  I  forgot,  when  you  were  here  last,  to  desire  you  to  give  Brodericke  good  counsel  not 
td  meddle  any  more  with  what  concerns  my  lady  Castlemaine,  and  to  let  him  have  a  care 
how  he  ia  the  author  of  any  scandalouB  reports;  for  if  I  find  htan  guilty,  I  will  lAake  him 
repent  of  it  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life.  And  now  I  am  entered  on  this  matter,  I  think  it 
veiy  necessary  to  give  you  a  little  good  counsel  in  it,  lest  you  may  think,  by  making  a 
further  stir  in  the  business,  you  may  divert  me  from  my  resolution,  which  all  the  world  shall 
never  do ;  and  I  wish  I  may  be  unhappy  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come,  if  I  fail  in 
the  least  degree  of  what  I  have  resolved,  which  is  of  making  my  lady  Castlemaine  of  my 
wife's  bedchamber;  and  whosoever  I  find  use  any  endeavours  to  hinder  this  resolution 
of  mine  (except  it  be  only  to  myself),  I  will  be  his  enemy  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life. 
You  know  how  true  a  friend  I  have  been  to  you ;  if  you  will  oblige  me  eternally,  make  this 
business  as  easy  to  me  as  you  can,  of  what  opinion  soevw  you  are  of,  for  I  am  resolved 
to  go  through  with  this  matter,  let  what  win  come  on  it,  which  again  I  solemnly  swear  before 
Almighty  God.  Therefore,  if  you  desire  to  have  the  continuance  of  my  friendship,  meddle  no 
more  with  this  business,  except  it  be  to  bear  down  all  false  and  -scandalous  reports,  and 
to  facilitate  what  I  am  sure  my  honour  is  so  much  concerned  in ;  and  whosoever  I  find  to  be 
my  lady  Castlemaine's  enemy  hi  this  matter,  I  do  promise,  upon  my  word,  to  be  his  enemy 
as  long  as  I  live.  Tou  may  show  this  letter  to  my  lord  lieutenant,  and  if  you  both  have 
a  mind  to  oblige  me^  carry  yourselves  to  me  as  firiends  in  this  matter.     **  GHAiujfla»  R."^ 

Clarendon,  against  his  own  better  feelings,  undertook  the  ungracious 
office  of  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  queen  to  submit  to  the  king's 
pleasure.  In  his  first  interview  with  Catharine,  he  found  himself  greatly 
embarrassed.  He  began  by  lamenting  the  misunderstanding  that  existed 
between  their  majesties,  using  some  expressions  which  convinced  the 
queen  that  the  king  had  imputed  the  blame  to  her;  on  which  she 
passionately  protested  her  innocence  with  such  a  torrent,  of  tears,  that 
he  thought  it  better  to  withdraw,  coolly  observing,  "  that  he  would  wait 
upon  her  in  a  fitter  season,  and  when  she  should  be  more  capable  of 
xeoeiving  humble  advice  from  her  servants,  who  wished  her  well."  The 
next  day  he  waited  upon  her  again,  at  her  own  appointment,  and  found 
her  more  composed.  She  vouchsafed  to  excuse  the  passion  she  had 
been  in,  and  told  Clarendon  '*  she  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  few 
friends  she  had,  from  whom  she  would  willingly  at  all  times  receive 
counsel ;  but  that  she  hoped  he  would  not  wonder  or  blame  her  if, 
having  greater  misfortunes  upon  her,  and  having  to  struggle  with 
greater  (Mfficulties  than  had  ever  befallen  any  woman  of  her  condition, 
she  sometimes  gave  vent  to  that  anguish  which  was  ready  to  break  her 
heart."  Clarendon  replied  with  many  professions  of  his  devotion  to  her 
service,  "  although,"  he  said,  **  it  might  be  his  duty  to  tell  her  some 
things  which  might  render  him  ungracious  to  her."  The  queen  meekly 
replied  "  that  he  should  never  be  more  welcome  to  her  than  when  he 
told  her  of  her  feults."  Clarendon  then  observed,  "  that  she  had  been 
little  beholden  to  her  education,  which  had  given  her  so  little  insight 
into  the  follies  and  imperfections  of  mankind,  of  which  he  presumed  her 
own  country  could  have  given  more  instances  than  this  cold  climate 
could  afford."  To  this  grave  philosophy  the  queen,  with  some  blushing 
aud  confusion,  accompanied  with  tears,  said  '*  that  she  did  not  think  she 
1  The  original  of  the  MS.  is  among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.,  1236.  f.  121. 
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Bhonld  have  found  the  kiug  engaged  in  his  affections  to  another  lady.** 
Clarendon  observed  *'  that  her  majesty  must  have  been  very  little  ex- 
perienced in  the  world,  if  she  imagined  that  the  king  had  preserved  his 
heart  so  many  years  for  a  consort  he  had  never  seen,"  and  asked  her 
**  whether  she  believed,  when  it  should  please  God  to  send  a  queen  to 
Portugal,  that  she  would  find  that  court  so  full  of  virtuous  affections  ?** 
At  this  dry  query,  Catharine  could  not  repress  a  smile  and  a  few 
pleasant  observations,  which  encouraged  the  chancellor  to  communicate 
the  purport  of  his  visit.  He  told  her  ^*  he  came  to  her  with  a  message 
from  the  king,  which  if  she  received,  as  he  hoped  she  would,  she  might 
be  the  happiest  queen  in  the  world.  That  the  king  said, '  Whatever 
correspondences  he  had  entertained  with  other  ladies  before  ho  saw  her 
majesty  concerned  not  her,  neither  ought  she  to  inquire  into  them,  as 
he  intended  to  dedicate  himself  entirely  to  her ;  and  that  if  she  would 
meet  his  affection  with  the  same  good-humour  that  she  had  been  accos- 
tomed  to  do,  she  should  have  a  life  of  perfect  felicity.'  Catharine, 
instead  of  saying  a  word  in  her  own  justification,  expressed  her  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  king's  graciousness,  thanked  the  chancellor  more  than 
enough,  and  begged  him  to  help  in  returning  her  thanks  to  his  majesty, 
and  in  obtaining  his  pardon  for  any  passion  or  peevishness  of  which  she 
might  have  been  guilty,  and  to  assure  him  of  all  future  obedience  and 
duty."> 

The  veteran  statesman,  when  he  saw  the  queen  in  this  Griselda  vein, 
thought  he  might  venture  to  inform  her  of  the  proof  of  duty  which  his 
majesty  required  of  her  with  regard  to  lady  Castlemaine.  Fire  flashed 
from  the  eyes  of  Catharine  at  the  proposition,  and  she  indignantly 
replied,  that  "  The  king  insisting  on  such  a  condition  could  only  pro- 
ceed from  hatred  to  her  person,  and  his  desire  to  expose  her  to  the  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  who  would  think  her  worthy  of  such  an  affront  if 
she  submitted  to  it ;"  adding,  "  that  she  would  rather  put  herself  on 
board  of  any  small  vessel  and  return  to  Lisbon."  Clarendon  interrupted 
her,  by  telling  her  "  that  she  had  not  the  disposal  of  her  own  person, 
even  to  go  out  of  the  house  where  she  then  was  without  the  king's  leave, 
and  therefore  advised  her  not  to  speak  any  more  of  Portugal,  wheps 
there  were  enough  who  wished  her  to  be,"  and  admonished  her  *'  not  to 
show  off  any  such  passion  to  the  king ;  but  if  she  thought  proper  to 
deny  anything  he  asked  her,  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  should  look 
rather  like  an  evasion  than  a  positive  refasal,  that  his  majesty  might 
not  be  provoked  to  put  himself  into  a  passion  also,  in  which  case  she 
was  likely  to  get  the  worst  of  it."  There  was  sound  sense  and  only  too 
much  truth  in  all  that  Clarendon  told  the  poor  queen ;  but,  even  froui 
his  own  account  of  the  matter,  there  was  neither  sympathy  for  her 
Bufferings,  nor  much  courtesy  displayed  in  his  manner  of  communicating 

^  Clarendon's  Autobiograplgr. 
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it  to  her.  He  says,  however,  "  that  he  told  the  king  all  the  good  and 
kind  things  her  majesty  had  said  of  him ;  of  her  dutiful  exp;:essions, 
and  his  entire  belief  that  her  unwillingness  to  obey  him  proceeded  from 
her  passionate  love  of  him ;  and  entreated  his  majesty  not  to  press  her 
further  on  this  painful  subject  for  a  few  days.  Charles,  however,  had 
other  counsellors,  who  persuaded  him  to  insist  upon  instant  compliance 
with  his  commands ;  for  if  he  allowed  his  will  to  be  disputed  on  this 
point,  he  must  resolve  hereafter  to  do  as  his  wife  would  have  him.  He, 
who  was  accustomed  to  succumb  to  the  violence  of  an  Imperious  mis- 
tress, so  far  as  to  solicit  pardon  on  his  knees  every  time  he  ventured  to 
resist  her  unreasonable  demands,  was  terrified  at  incurring  the  suspicion 
that  he  showed  the  slightest  indulgence  to  his  wife.  **  The  fire,"  says 
Clarendon,  ''flamed  that  night  higher  than  ever.  The  king  reproached 
the  queen  with  stubbornness  and  wfmt  of  duty,  and  she  him  with 
tyranny  and  want  of  affection.  He  used  threats  wtich  he  never  in- 
tended to  put  in  execution,  and  she  talked  loudly  '  how  ill  she  was 
treated,  and  that  she  would  go  back  again  to  Portugal.'  He  replied 
•she  would  do  well  first  to  learn  whether  her  mother  would  receive  her, 
and  he  would  soon  give  her  an  opportunity  of  knowing  that ;  for  he  was 
sending  home  forthwith  all  her  Portuguese  servants,  who  had,  he  knew, 
encouraged  her  in  her  perverseness.' "  . 

^  The  passion  and  noise  of  the  night  reached  too  many  ears  to  be  secret 
the  next  day,  and  the  whole  court  was  full  of  that  which  ought  to  have 
been  known  to  nobody,  the  mutual  demeanour  of  the  royal  pair  con-? 
firming  all  that  could  be  imagined  of  their  dissension.  They  spoke  not 
— they  hardly  looked  on  one  another.  The  queen  sat  melancholic  in 
her  chamber  in  tears,  except  when  she  drove  them  away  by  more  violent 
passion  in  choleric  discourse  j  and  the  king  sought  his  diversion  in  com- 
pany that  said  and  did  all  things  to  please  him,  and  there  he  spent  all 
his  nights,  and  towards  morning  disturbed  the  queen's  repose  by  coming 
to  her  chamber,  for  he  never  slept  in  any  other  place."  ^  If  Catharine 
bad  possessed  sufficient  self-command  and  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  to  enable  her  to  adapt  herself  to  Charles's  pecuUar  temper^  she 
might,  by  gentle  and  endearing  appeals  to  his  tenderness  and  his  reason, 
have  won  her  way  and  established  her  empire  over  his  wayward  heart 
as  easily  as  any  oth^r  woman ;  but  she  loved  him  too  well  to  dissemble 
her  feelings.  She  piqued  herself  too  highly  on  the  purity  of  her  conduct 
and  the  justice  of  her  cause,  and  she  could  not  condescend  to  soothe  and 
flatter  where  she  had  been  aggrieved.  She  gave  way  either  to  sullen- 
ness  and  tears,  or  used  bitter  reproaches,  which,  of  course,  only  aggra- 
vated the  king  against  her.  Charles  was,  however,  more  deeply  offended 
at  her  wishing  to  leave  him,  than  at  all  her  angry  expressions.  ''  He 
talked,"  says  Clapendon,  "  with  more  than  his  natural  passion  of  what 
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had  passed,  and  of  the  *  foolish  extravagancy/  as  he  called  it,  *  of  return- 
ing to  Portugal ;'  and  reiterated  his  resolution  of  sending  away  all  the 
Portuguese,  to  whom  he  imputed  his  wife's  frowardness,  protested  he 
would  gain  his  point,  and  bade  him  go  and  talk  to  the  queen  again.'* 
Clarendon  complied,  and  when  he  was  admitted  to  see  her  majesty,  took 
the  liberty  of  reproving  her  for  the  want  of  temper  for  which  she  blamed 
the  king.  Catharine,  with  tears,  acknowledged  **  that  she  had  been  in 
too  much  passion,  and  said  somewhat  she  ought  not  to  have  said ;  for 
which  she  would  willingly  ask  the  king's  pardon  on  her  knees,  though 
his  manner  of  treating  her  had  wonderfully  surprised  her,  and  might  be 
some  excuse  for  more  than  ordinary  commotion."  She  concluded  by 
praying  *'  that  Grod  would  give  her  patience,  and  hoped  that  she  should 
not  again  be  transported  into  the  like  passion."  Clarendon  said  ''he 
came  not  to  justify  the  king's  pleasure,  but  to  ask  her  whether  she 
thought  it  were  in  her  power  to  resist ?**  Catharine  replied  "she  knew 
it  was  in  her  own  power,  and  that  she  could  not  despair  of  the  king's 
justice  and  goodness  diverting  him  fropi  the  prosecution  of  a  command, 
as  unbecoming  in  him  an  it  was  dishonourable  to  her ;  that  she  would 
not  dispute  his  majesty's  power,  but  she  thought  he  was  bound  to  leave 
her  the  choice  of  her  own  servants,  and  if  it  were  otherwise,  she  had 
been  deceived."  Clarendon  told  her  **  it  was  presumed  that  no  wife 
would  refuse  to  receive  a  servant  that  was  esteemed  and  recommended 
by  her  husband ;  and  that  it  was  better  for  her  to  submit  in  this  in- 
stance, than  that  it  should  be  done  without  her  consent."  Her  majesty 
then  protested  "  that,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  she  could  not  consent  to 
that  which  was  likely  to  give  an  opportunity  to  sin." 

Here  the  lord  chancellor,  who,  by-the-by,  had  shown  little  tact  in  the 
hard,  dry  manner  in  which  he  had  laid  down  the  law  of  passive  obedience 
to  the  aggrieved  princess,  for  the  first  time  condescended  to  the  use  of  a 
complimentary  argument,  by  telling  her  that  "  he  thought  her  majesty 
had  too  mean  and  low  an  opinion  of  her  person  and  her  parts,  if  she 
thought  it  could  be  in  the  power  of  any  other,  lady  to  rival  her."  The 
queen  listened  with  intense  attention  and  great  patience  to  the  chan* 
oellor's  discourse,  sometimes  with  complacency,  but  oftener  with  an 
incredulous  smile,  as  if  she  did  not  believe  what  he  said ;  and  when  he 
had  finished,  she  declared  "  that  the  king  might  do  what  he  pleased, 
but  she  never  would  consent  to  his  requisition."  Charles  next  up* 
braided  her  with  the  non-performance  of  the  matrimonial  treaty  with 
regard  to  the  portion,  which,  although  it  was  no  fault  of  hers,  must 
have  been  a  grievous  mortification  to  poor  Catharine.  He  insulted  her 
venerable  kinsman  and  friend  the  Portuguese  ambassador  on  her  aooonnt^ 
and  threw  the  unlucky  Jew  factor,  Duarte  Silva,  into  prison,  because  he 
bad  not  been  able  to  complete  his  arrantrements  for  paying  the  sum  of 
money  for  which  he  was  answerable  into  the  exchequer,  although  the 
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appointed  time  bad  not  arrived.^  Catharine  took  all  these  outrages  au 
personal  indignities  offered  to  herself,  and  it  was  Charles's  intention  that 
«be  should  feel  them  as  such,  his  whole  study  being  how  to  mortify  hen 
•*  He  seldom  came  into  the  queen's  company,"  says  Clarendon,  "  and 
when  he  did,  he  spake  not  to  her,  but  spent  his  time  with  those  who 
made  it  their  business  to  laugh  at  all  the  world,  and  who  were  as  bold 
with  God  Almighty  as  with  any  of  his  creatures." 

Some  little  diversion  was,  however,  made  in  Catharine's  favour  by 
the  arrival  of  the  queen-mother,  Henrietta,  and  the  necessity,  which 
both  duty  and  affection  imposed  on  the  king,  of  paying  her  the  respect 
of  going  with  his  court  to  welcome  her  at  Greenwich.  As  the  declared 
object  of  the  queen-mother's  visit  was  to  offer  her  congratulations  to  the 
king  and  queen  on  their  marriage,  it  was  impossible  for  Charles  to  do 
otherwise  than  to  present  his  bride  to  his  mother  in  proper  form.  A 
temporary  cessation  from  hostilities  on  his  part  appears  to  have  taken 
place  on  this  occasion,  and  he  even  paid  Catharine  the  compliment  of 
sending  the  royal  carriages  to  fetch  the  conde  de  Ponteval,  don  Pedro  de 
Corea,  and  the  Portuguese  ambassador  and  his  son,  to  join  the  caval" 
cade.  The  two  latter  excused  themselves  on  account  of  illness,  having 
fallen  sick  from  vexation  at  the  ill-treatment  they  and  their  princess 
had  received  from  the  ** good-natured  monarch^  of  England,  but  they 
were  wonderfully  comforted  by  this  mark  of  attention."  The  royal  pair 
set  out  after  dkmer,  July  28,  to  pay  their  first  state  visit  together, 
attended  by  a  brilliant  train.  Queen  Heniietta,  who  awaited  their 
arrival  at  Greenwich-palace,  received  them  at  the  first  door  afteV  they 
had  ascended  the  stairs.  Queen  Catharine  offered  to  kneel  and  kiss  her 
hand,  but  the  queen-mother  raised  her  in  her  arms  with  great  affection 
and  many  kind  expressions,  and  kissed  her  several  times.  How  coiv 
soling  must  this  maternal  reception  have  been  to  the  friendless,  neg* 
looted,  and  almost  broken-hearted  bride  of  the  royal  Henrietta's  son  I 
Nor  was  this  all,  for  as  soon  as  they  ent^ed  the  presence-chamber,  the 
queen-mother  told  Catharine  ^  to  lay  aside  all  compliments  and  cere- 
mony, for  that  she  should  never  have  come  to  England  again  except  for 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  her,  to  love  her  as  her  daughter,  and  serve  her  as 
her  queen."* 

Catharine  responded  with  all  the  gratitude  and  pleasure  such  conduct 
was  calculated  to  excite,  especially  under  her  peculiar  circumstances, 
which  made  the  kindness  of  her  august  mother-in-law  doubly  precious. 
She  told  her  majesty  how  much  delight  she  felt  in  seeing  her,  and 
assured  "her  *'  that,  in  love  and  obedience,  neither  the  king  or  any  of  her 
own  children  should  exceed  her."  The  queen-mother  then  sat  down  iu 
a  fatttewZ  at  the  right  hand  of  the  queen,  who  occupied  another ;  the 
king  sat  on  a  tabouret,  the  duchess  of  York  on  another,  and  the  duke  of 
1  Oueiidon.  •  Uist  Casa  Heal  Portugaew.  «  lUd. 
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York  stood.  All  present  kissed  the  queen's  Land.  The  qncen-motLer 
offered  them  the  refreshment  of  a  collation,  or  afternoon  luncheon  as  it 
was  termed,  which  was  declined,  they  haying  dined  before  they  left 
Hampton-court.  The  visit  lasted  four  hours,  during  which  time  the 
queen-mother  treated  queen  Catharine  with  every  mark  of  kindness  and 
esteem.  On  their  return  to  Hampton-court  the  queen  supped  with  the 
king  in  public,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  who  saw  them.*  A  temporary 
reconciliation,  perhaps  effected  by  the  good  offices  of  the  queen-mother, 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  reunited  the  royal  pair  at  this  auspicious 
period ;  for  we  leam,  from  our  Portuguese  authority,  **  that  the  follow- 
ing day  the  king  went  to  London,  and  in  the  evening  the  queen,  accom- 
panied by  her  household,  went  to  meet  his  majesty  on  the  road — a 
gallantry  the  king  so  highly  appreciated,  that  he  expressed  his  pleasure 
most  heartily,  which  was  much  applauded  by  the  court." 

When  the  queen-mother  came  to  return  their  majesties'  visit  at 
Hampton-court,  the  king  went  to  meet  her,  and  on  her  alighting,  led 
her  by  the  hand  to  the  top  of  the  staircase,  where  the  queen,  who  was 
awaiting  her  arrival,  came  to  receive  her.  After  the  first  greetings  were 
exchanged,  they  passed  through  the  antechamber,  and  the  two  queens 
seated  themselves  in  chairs,  under  a  rich  canopy.  The  queen-mother 
was  on  the  right  of  the  queen,  and  the  duchess  of  York  a  little  removed 
on  the  left.  The  king  and  the  duke  of  York  stood,  and  either  one  or 
the  other  acted  as  interpreter  between  the  two  queens,'  for  Catharine 
could  not  speak  French,  nor  Henrietta  Spanish,  much  leas  Portuguese. 
The  king  and  queen  dined  in  private  with  the  queen-mother  the  first 
day  of  her  arrival  at  Hampton-court.  In  the  afternoon,  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  York  joined  them  in  the  queen's  chamber,  where  they  were 
regaled  with  the  performances  of  her  majesty's  band,  which,  bad  as  they 
were,  the  queen-mother  was  so  good-natured  as  to  applaud.  The  royal 
party  remained  together  at  Hampton-court  till  the  23rd  of  August,  the 
day  appointed  for  queen  Catharine  to  make  her  first  public  entrance  into 
the  metropolis  of  her  new  kingdom.  On  this  occasion  she  embarked  in 
her  royal  barge,  with  his  majesty,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  prince 
Rupert,  his  brother  prince  Edward,  and  the  countess  of  Suffolk.  The 
ladies  and  officers  of  her  majesty's  household  were  in  another  barge: 
the  two  Portuguese  countesses  did  not  accompany  their  royal  mistress, 
being  indisposed.'  When  they  were  within  eight  miles  of  London,  a 
larger  vessel,  which  could  not  proceed  higher,  was  in  waiting  to  receive 
the  royal  party.  The  vessel  had  glass  windows,  and  a  crimson  awning 
bordered  with  gold  for  the  ladies  of  honour  and  other  attendants.  At 
Putney  was  another  barge,  in  which  their  majesties  were  to  make  their 
public  entry.    The  royal  arms  were  painted  on  her  sides  and  bow  :  sho 
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was  gorgeously  gilded,  with  an  awning  of  gold  brocade  fringed  within 
and  without ;  and  there  were  four-and-twenty  rowers,  clad  in  scarlet 

"  I  was  spectator,"  says  Evelyn,  "  of  the  most  magnificent  triumph 
that  ever  floated  on  the  Thames,  considering  the  innumerable  boats  and 
vesaels  dressed  with  all  imaginable  pomp ;  but,  above  all,  the  thrones^ 
arches,  pageants,  and  other  representations,  stately  barges  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  companies,  with  various  inventions,  music,  and  peals  of 
ordnance,  both  from  the  vessels  and  the  shore,  going  to  conduct  the  new 
queen  from  Hampton-court  to  Whitehall,  at  the  first  of  her  coming  to 
town.  In  my  opinion,  it  far  exceeded  all  the  Venetian  BucentoraSy  &c., 
on  the  occasion  when  they  go  to  espouse  the  Adriatic.  His  majesty  and 
the  queen  came  in  an  antique-shaped  open  vessel,  covered  "with  a  state 
or  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  made  in  the  form  of  a  high  cupola,  supported 
with  high  Corinthian  pillars,  wreathed  with  flowers,  festoons,  and 
garlands.  I  was  in  our  new-built  vessel,  sailing  among  them,"  Pepys 
notices  that  there  was  among  the  pageants  a  mimic  king  and  queen — 
the  latter  sitting  very  prettily,  with  her  maids  of  honour  at  her  feet : 
the  daughter  of  Sir  R.  Ford,  the  lord  mayor,  was  supposed  to  be  the 
young  lady  who  personated  her  majesty.  ^*  Anon,"  continues  he,  '*  came 
the  real  king  and  queen  in  a  barge,  under  a  canopy,  with  a  thousand 
barges  and  boats  I  know,  for  we  could  see  no  water  for  them,  nor 
discern  the  king  and  queen."  At  six  o'clock  in  the  fevening  they 
landed,  under  a  royal  salute  from  the  great  ^uns  on  the  other  side  at 
Whitfehall-bridge,  on  a  pier  which  had  been  erected  for  the  purpose  near 
th6  palace,  where  the  queen-mother  with  her  court,  and  all  the  nobility, 
male  and  female,  in  the  richest  dresses,  waited  to  receive  them.^ 

Lady  Castlemaine,  up  to  that  date,  had  not  been  received  by  queen 
Catharine ;  she  was  merely  a  spectator  of  the  splendid  pageant  of  king 
Charles  conducting  his  bride  to  Whitehall,  amidst  the  shouts  and 
acclamations  of  the  people.  A  series  of  feasts  and  rejoicings  welcomed 
queen  Catharine  on  her  first  arrival  in  the  metropolis;  yet,  in  most 
instances,  they  must  have  been  embittered  by  the  presence  of  her 
insolent  rival,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  was  to  be  seen  not  only 
in  the  presence-chambers  both  of  the  queen-consort  and  the  queen- 
mother,  but  was  even  introduced  into  queen  Catharine's  coach.  On  the 
7th  of  September  Pepys  says  he  went  to  Somerset-house,  where  he  saw 
the  queen-mother,  with  queen  Catharine  sitting  on  her  left-hand,  whom 
he  had  never  seen  before ;  "  and  though,"  pursues  he,  "  she  be  not  very 
charming,  yet  she  hath  a  good,  modest,  and  innocent  look,  which  is 
pleasing.  Here  I  also  saw  madame  Castlemaine,  and,  which  pleased  me 
most,  Mr.  Crofts,  the  king's  illegitimate  son,*  a  most  pretty  spark  of  about 

1  Hist  Caaa  Beal  Portuguefla.  France,  where  he  was  educated  in  the  traia 
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fifteen  years  old,  who  I  perceive  do  hang  much  on  my  lady  Ca8tlemaine» 
and  is  always  with  her,  and  I  hear  the  queens  are  both  mighty  kind  to 
him.  By  and  by  in  comes  the  king,  and  anon  the  duke  and  his  duchess, 
so  that  they  all  being  together,  was  such  a  sight  as  I  never  could  have 
happened  to  see  with  so  much  ease  and  leisure.  They  staid  till  il^was 
dark,  and  then  went  away,  the  king  and  his  queen,  and  my  lady  Castle- 
maine  and  young  Crofts,  in  one  coach."  Such  were  the  companions 
with  whom  Charles  compelled  his  consort  to  appear  in  public,  when  she 
had  been  his  wife  scarcely  more  than  three  months,  as  if  for  the  sys- 
tematic i^irpose  of  degrading  her,  in  the  opinions  of  his  subjects,  to  the 
level  of  those  with  whom  he  was  base  enough  to  permit  her  to  be  seen. 
**  The  king  and  queen  were  very  merry  that  night ;  and  he  would  have 
made  the  queen-mother  believe  that  Catharine  was  likely  to  bring  an 
heir  to  England,  affirming  that  '  she  said  so.'  "  ^  The  young  queen  was 
shocked  at  such  an  assertion  at  that  early  period  of  her  wedlock ;  and, 
without  .being  perhaps  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  expression  she  used 
in  her  haste  to  contradict  the  audacious  declaration  of  her  royal  lord, 
she  exclaimed  "  You  lie  I" — "  being  the  first  English  word,"  observes 
Pepys,  **  I  evet  heard  her  say,  which  made  the  king  good  sport,  and 
he  would  have  made  her  say  in  English,  '  Confess,  and  be  hanged  ! ' " 
Spanish  was  the  only  medium  of  communication  between  Charles  and 
his  Portuguese  bride  for  the  first  months  of  their  marriage.  This,  as  it 
was  not  the  natural  language  of  either,  might  literally  have  been  the 
cause  of  some  of  the  misunderstanding  between  them.  All  the  curtain- 
lectures  which  Catharine  addressed  to  her  lord  on  the  subject  of  lady 
Castlemaine,  and  his  threats  and  sarcastic  rejoinders,  were  carried  on  in 
that  language,  they  having  no  other  means  of  rendering  their  nocturnal 
altercations  intelligible  to  each  other.  He  complained,  when  ai^ry,  of 
her  disinclination  to  the  study  of  English ;  but  in  moments  of  good- 
humour,  when  he  chose  to  amuse  himself  by  playing  the  instructor,  it 
was  his  delight  to  impose  on  her  confiding  innocence,  like  a  rude  school- 
boy, by  giving  her  lessons  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 

Although  Charles  occasionally  condescended  to  playfulness  with  his 
poor  little  queen,  his  conduct  as  a  husband  was  at  this  very  period  worse 
than  ever ;  Clarendon  writes  thus  to  Ormonde :  *  "  All  things  are  bad 
with  reference  to  lady  Castlemaine,  but  I  think  not  quite  so  bad  as  you 
hear.  Everybody  takes  her  to  be  of  the  bedchamber,  for  she  is  always 
there,  and  goes  abroad  in  the  coach.  But  the  queen  tells  me  that  the 
king  promised  her,  on  condition  she  would  use  her  as  she  doth  others, 
*  that  she  should  never  live  in  court ;'  yet  lodgings  I  think  she  hath :  I 
hear  of  no  back-stairs.  The  worst  is,  the  king  is  as  discomposed  (i,e^ 
dissipated)  as  ever,  and  looks  as  little  after  business,  which  breaks  my 
heart.    He  seeks  satisfaction  in  other  company,  who  do  not  love  him  as 

1  Pepya  *  Bodleian  library,  Sept  9, 1662. 
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well  as  you  and  I  do."  There  is  something  infinitely  pathetic  in  thii 
last  sentence.  The  heart  of  Charles  had  been  indurated  beyond  its 
natural  obduracy  since  it  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  iniqu:tou3 
woman  whom  he  preferred  to  his  wife,  or  he  must  have  been  touchec 
by  the  true  affection  of  the  faithful  friends  of  his  long  adversity 
Meantime,  lady  Castlemaine  came  every  day  into  the  queen's  presence 
and  the  king  was  observed  in  perpetual  conference  with  her,  while  the 
queen  sat  by  neglected ;  and  if,  unable  to  conceal  her  anguish  at  the 
indignity,  she  rose  and  retired  to  her  chamber,  only  one  or  two  of  her 
immediate  attendsuits  followed  her,  but  the  rest  of  the  court  remained, 
and  too  often  said  aloud  things  which  no  one  ought  to  have  whispered. 
The  king,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  had  worn  a  troubled 
countenance,  and  sometimes  appeared  as  if  he  wished  he  had  not  gone 
so  far,  till  chafed  by  the  reproach  of  being  governed,  which  he  received 
with,  the  most  lively  indignation,  and  was  generally  taunted  with  it 
most  by  those  who  aimed  the  most  at  governing  him,  now  seemed  as  if 
he  had  overcome  every  tender  feeling  towards  his  luckless  wife,  and 
assumed  an  appearance  of  excessive  gaiety,  which  close  observers  thought 
feigned  and  unnatural.  However,  to  the  queen  it  seemed  very  real,  and 
it  inci'eased  her  sadness  when  she  saw  an  universal  mirth  in  all  com- 
pany but  hers,  and  in  all  places  but  in  her  chamber,^her  own  servants . 
showing  more  respect  and  more  diligence  to  the  person  of  lady  Castle- 
maine than  to  herself,  because  they  found  it  was  in  the  power  of  that 
bold  bad  woman  to  do  them  more  good  than  their  wronged  and  neglected 
queen.*  Pepys,  who  in  his  diary  briefly  but  shrewdly  notes  the  signs 
of  the  times,  went  into  the  presence-chamber  at  Whitehall,  on  the  14th 
of  September,  **  where,**  says  he, "  I  saw  the  queen  as  I  did  last  Sunday, 
and  some  fine  ladies  with  her,  but,  by  my  troth,  not  many," 

Charles  now  declared  his  fixed  resolution  of  carrying  into  efiect  his 
oft-reiterated  threat  of  sending  back  the  queen's  Portuguese  attendants 
to  their  own  country,  and  appointed  a  day  for  their  embarkation,  without 
assigning  any  particular  reward  to  any  of  them  for  their  services  to  the 
queen,  or  vouchsafing  to  write  any  letter  to  the  king  and  queen  of 
Portugal  of  the  cause  of  their  dismission.  "This  rigour,"  pursues 
Clarendon,  **  prevjiiled  upon  the  great  heart  of  the  queen  (who  had  not 
received  any  money  to  enable  her  to  be  liberal  to  any  of  those  who  had 
followed  her  to  England  with  the  idea  of  good  preferment  in  her  house-^ 
hold),  and  she  earnestly  entreated  the  king  to  permit  her  to  retain  some 
few  who  were  most  necessary  to  her,  and  that  she  might  not  be  left 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  and  employed  others  to  make  suit  to 
him  for  that  purpose."  Charles,  as  a  great  favour,  permitted  the  countess 
of  Penalva,  who  had  been  with  her  from  infancy,  and  who  was  nearly 
blind,  and  in  consequence  of  her  infirm  state  of  health  seldom  stirred 

1  Clarendon's  life  ;  Ck)ntlnnation,  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 
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out  of  her  chamber,  to  remain ;  also  the  cook,  two  or  three  of  the 
gervants  in  the  culinary  department,  and  the  priests  and  ecclesiastics 
who  oflBciated  in  her  majesty's  chapeU  It  ie  a  matter  of  necessary 
policy  to  dismiss  the  train  of  foreign  attendants  by  whom  a  royal  bride 
is  accompanied  to  her  husband's  courts  as  they  are  sure  to  be  regarded 
with  ill-will ;  every  preferment  they  receive  deteriorates  from  the  popu- 
larity of  the  queen,  and  if  any  disaster  occur,  it  is  considered  attributable 
to  their  evil  influence.  Catharine,  who  was  as  ignorant  of  all  state  afEurn 
and  historical  precedents  as  an  infant^  wils  not  aware  that  it  was  a  trial 
to  which  other  queens  were  exposed,  and  felt  not  only  the  deprivation  of 
the  comfort  of  beholding  iamiliar  faces  and  listening  to  familiar  accents, 
but  was  led  to  suppose,  &om  Charles's  harsh  manner  of  putting  this 
measure  into  effect,  that  it  was  a  piece  of  especial  tyranny  inflicted  on  her 
as  a  punishment  for  refusing  to  tolerate  the  intrusion  of  lady  Castlemaine 
in  her  bedchamber.  There,  however,  she  came  daily,  and  remained  for 
hours,  with  impudent  pertinacity*  Her  majesty  was  never  free  from 
her  abhorrent  presence ;  she  thrust  herself  into  the  royal  eoach«  and 
went  wherever  the  queen  Went} — to  the  park,  the  theatre,  and  the  houses 
of  the  nobility.  She  even  followed  her  to  mass,^  though  she  professed 
the  most  vehement  horror,  of  liie  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  the  king, 
meantime^  treating  all  the  queen's  household,  and  above  all,  the  English 
gentlemen  who  had  attended  her  from  Portugal,  with  sudi  marked 
ungraciousness)  that  no  one  liked  to  be  recommended  for  appointments 
in  her  service. 

If  the  ill-treated  queen  had  not  been  possessed  of  a  much  greater  abate 
of  magnanimity  and  good  sense  than  many  other  princesses  have  dis- 
played under  similar  provocations,  she  might  soon  have  rendered  hei^lf 
formidable  to  the  king  and  his  advisers,  by  allying  herself  with  the 
growing  party  of  the  disaffected.  The  sale  of  Dunkirk,  the  insoleiit 
carriage  of  lady  Castlemaine,  who  was  said  to  influence  his  majesty's 
councils,  and  the  licentious  character  of  a  court  at  once,  needy  and  ex- 
travagant, were  matters  of  public  reprobation  at  this  period,  while  the 
wrongs  of  an  amiable  and  virtuous  young  queen  were  not  likely  to  be 
regarded  with  indifference  by  a  generous  and  moral  people*  But  Catha- 
rine bore  all  in  silence,  and  neither  by  direct  nor  indirect  means  attempted 
to  appeial  to  the  sympathy  of  the  nation.  The  conduct  of  the  king. 
Clarendon  tells  us,  ^  was  regarded  with  unconcealed  disapprobation  by 
some  of  his  most  faithful  servants,  who  occasionally  ventured  to  censure 
him  Jor  it,  by  insinuating  how  much  his  own  honour  was  compromised 
by  the  disrespect  with  which  the  queen  was  treated,  and  that  he  oould 
not  reasonably  hope  for  children  by  her,  when  her  heart  was  so  fall  of 

1  Clarendon.  though  a  Protestant,  did  wait  npoo  the  qnen 
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grief,  and  she  was  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  agitation  and  distress  ol 
mind."  Charles  could  not  deny  the  force  of  these  arguments,  to  which, 
in  fact,  he  had  nothing  to  reply,  except  the  example  of  his  far-praised 
grandfather,  Henry  IV.  of  France,  whose  immoral  conduct  he  seemed  to 
consider  a  suflScient  excuse  for  his  own.  Notwithstanding  this  sophistry, 
he  was  getting  weary  of  the  contest,  and  it  was  supposed  hy  many,  who 
knew  his  character  hetter  than  his  inexperienced  consort,  that  he  was 
about  to  send  lady  Castlemaine  from  the  court,  when,  all  of  a  sudden, 
the  queen,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  entered  into  conversation  with 
her,  andj  according  to  Clarendon,  "  permitted  herself  to  fall  into  fami- 
liarity with  her ;  was  merry  with  her  in  public,  and  spoke  kindly  of  her." 
This  excess  of  condescension,  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  exposed  Catha- 
rine to  the  censures  and  scorn  of  all  those  who  had  hitherto  espoused  her 
cause.  "  This  total  abandoning  her  own  greatness,"  pursues  Clarendon, 
"  this  lowly  demeanour  to  a  person  she  had  justly  contemned,  made  all 
men  conclude  that'  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  know  her,  and  consequently 
to  serve  her ;  and  the  king  himself  was  so  far  from  being  reconciled  by 
it,  that  the  esteem  which  he  could  not  hitherto  in  his  heart  but  retain 
for  her,  grew  now  much  less.  He  congratulated  his  own  Sl-iiatmred 
perseverance,  by  which  he  had  discovered  how  he  was  to  behave  him- 
self hereafter,  nor  had  he  the  same  value  for  hef  wit,  judgment,  and 
understanding  that  he  had  fcAmerly."  History  has  echoed  the  bitter 
contempt  expressed  by  Clarendon  for  the  queen's  want  of  consistency  of 
purpose,  without  giving  her  the  slightest  ctedit  for  her  conjugal  forbear- 
ance, and  her  wish  of  conciliating  her  royal  husband  at  any  sacrifice  ; 
far  ks8  has  any  one  jjaused  to  consider  how  far  Catharine  might  have 
been  influenced  by  her  affection  for  her  native  country,  whidh  depended 
at  that  very  time  for  its  political  existence  on  the  support  of  England. 
It  ia  possible  that,  among  other  threats,  Charles  had  menaced  his 
consort  with  recalling  his  fleets  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  she 
had  been  informed  that  the  only  means  of  averting  this  evil  would  be  to 
propitiate  the  woman  by  whom,  to  his  eternal  disgrace,  her  husband 
permitted  himself  to  be  governed. 

Catharine  treated  young  Crofts,  as  Charles  at  first  called  his  boy 
with  invariable  kindness,  but  was  of  course  opposed  to  his  being  pub- 
licly acknowledged  as  hid  majesty's  son,  and  even  expressed  herself  with 
unv/onted  violence  on  the  subject,  as  we  find  from  the  following  curious 
letter  of  her  brother-in-law  the  duke  of  York  to  Clai*endon : — 

"  My  brother  hath  spoken  with  the  qUCen  yesterday  concerning  the 
owning  of  his  don,  and  in  much  passion  she  told  him  '  that,  from  the 
time  he  did  atiy  such  thing,  she  would  nearer  see  his  face  more.* "  * 

Charles  created  this  youth  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  gave  him  prece- 

1  MS.  LaDadowne.  I'i3e ',  article  77,  fol.  110. 
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dency  over  every  duke  in  the  realm  except  his  royal  brother,  and  treated 
him  with  such  extraordinary  honours,  that  it  was  generally  reported  that 
he  had  been  married  to  his  mother,  and  meant  to  declare  him  his  suc- 
cessor. This  might  have  been  attended  with  serious  consequences  to 
his  legitimate  offspring  if  the  queen  had  proved  a  mother,  but  the 
agitation  and  distress  of  mind  the  royal  bride  had  suffered,  cost  Charles 
the  heir  on  which  he  had  prematurely  ventured  to  reckon. 

Waller,  the  most  eloquent  of  court  poets,  pays  a  well-turned  compli- 
ment to  the  beauty  of  queen  Catharine's  eyes  in  the  following  graceful 
birth-day  ode,  which  he  composed  in  her  honour,  and  which  was  sung  to 
her  by  Mrs.  Benight  on  Saint  Catharine's-day,  November  25,  the  day 
her  majesty  completed  her  twenty-fifth  year : — 

«*  This  happy  day  two  lights  are  eeea, 
A  glorious  saint,  a  matchkss  qneen : 
Both  named  alike,  both  crowned  appear — 
The  saint  above,  the  infiinta  here ; 
May  all  those  years  which  Catharine 
The  martyr  did  for  heaven  resign. 
Be  added  to  the  line 

Of  your  blest  life  among  ns  here ! 

For  all  the  pains  that  she  did  feel. 

And  all  the  torments  of  her  wheel. 
Hay  you  as  many  pleasures  share ; 

May  Heaven  itself  content 

With  Catharine  the  saint ! 

Without  appearing  old. 
An  hundred  times  may  yon. 
With  eyes  as  bright  as  now 

This  happy  day  behold  t" 

Waller  again  took  occasion  to  eulogize  the  beautiful  eyes  of  this  qneen 
in  the  verses  he  wrote  on  a  card  which  she  tore,  at  the  then  fiashionable 
game  of  ombre,  in  some  little  fit  of  impatience : —  '     « 

<*  The  cards  yon  tear  in  value  rise, 
So  do  the  wounded  by  your  eyes.** 

It  was  not  often  that  Catharine  permitted  herself  to  give  way  to 
petulance,  even  on  signal  provocations.  She  appears  to  have  kept  the 
resolution  she  avowed  to  Clarendon,  when  she  promised  not  to  give  way 
to  passion  again  on  the  subject  of  her  rival.  **  Dr.  Pierce  tells  me,"  says 
Pepys,  *'  that  my  lady  Castlemaine's  interest  at  court  increases,  and  is 
more  and  greater  than  the  queen's — ^that  she  hath  brought  in  Sir  H. 
Bennet,  and  Sir  Charles  Barkeley ;  but  that  the  queen  is  a  most  good 
lady,  and  takeS'  all  with  the  greatest  meekness."  Catharine  felt  her 
wrongs  no  less  keenly,  than  when  she  vented  her  indignant  feelings  in 
angry  words  and  fioods  of  tears;  but  she  had  gained  the  power  of 
restraining  her  inward  pangs  from  becoming  visible  to  those  who  ruade 
Bix)rt  of  her  agony.  When  lady  Castlemaine,  on  entering  the  bed- 
chamber one  day  while  her  majesty  was  at  her  toilette,  had  the  pre 
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sumption  to  ask  her,  *'  How  she  could  have  the  patie>.ce  to  sit  so  long 
a-dressing  ?  *' — "  Madam,"  replied,  the  queen,  with  great  dignity, "  I  have 
80  much  reason  to  use  patience,  that  I  can  well  hear  such  a  trifle.'*  ^ 

The  last  day  of  the  year  1662  concluded  with  a  grand  hall  at  the 
palace  of  Whitehall.  The  company  did  not  assemble  till  after  supper, 
when  that  indefifttigahle  sight-scer,  Pepys,  tells  us  he  got  into  the  room 
where  the  dancing  was  to  take  place,,  which  was  crowded  with  fine 
ladies.  "  By  and  by,"  pursues  he,  "  comes  the  king  and  queen,  the 
duke  and  duchess,  and  all  the  great  ones.  After  seating  themselves,  all 
rose  again  ;  the  king  took  out  the  duchess  of  York,  the  duke  the  duchess 
of  Buckingham,  the  duke  of  Monmouth  my  lady  Castlemaine,  other  lords 
ether  ladies,  and  they  danced  *  the  brantle.''  After  that  the  king  led  a 
lady  a  single  coranto,  and  then  the  lords,  one  after  another,  other  ladies : 
very  noble  it  was,  and  pleasant  to  itee.  Then  to  country-dances,  the 
king  leading  the  first,  which  he  called  for  by  name  as  '  the  old  dance  of 
^ugland.*  .  The  manlier  was,  when  the  king  dances,  all  the  ladies  in  th^ 
^x>m,  and  the  queen  herself,  stand  up;  and  indeed  he  dances  rarely, 
and  much  better  than  the  duke  of  York."  At  thjs  jpaXl  lady  Castlemaine 
apfjeared  in  richer  jewels  than  those  of  the  l^ueen  and  the  duchess  of 
York  put  together.  It  was  whispered  thai  she  had  induced  the  king  to 
bestow  on  her  all  the  Christmas  presents  which  the  peers  had  given 
to  him — one  reason,  perhaps,  why  such  offerings  were  discontinued. 
Among  other  matters  of  court  gossip  detailed  by  Pepys,  we  find  it  was 
reported  that  the  king  reprimanded  lady  Gerard,  as  he  was  leading  her 
down  the  dance,  for  having  spoken  against  hidy  Castlemaine  to  the 
queen,  and  afterwards  forbade  her  to  attend  her  majesty  any  more. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  new  year  opened,  as  the  old  had  closed,  with  a  series  of  courts, 
balls,  and  other  gaieties,  in  which  the  ill-treated  bride  of  Charles  took 
little  part.  Her  court  was  considered  at  this  time  inferior,  both  iii 
splendour  and  correctness,  to  that  of  her  royal  mother-in-law  queen 
Henrietta,  and  she  received  a  very  trifling  degree  of  homage  from  the 
time-serving  courtiers,  who  were  intent  on  propitiating  her  insolent 
rival'  The  profligate  associates  of  the  king  endeavoured  to  justify  him 
in  his  neglect  of  the  queen  by  depreciating  her  in  every  possible  way. 
Her  piety  was  termed  bigotry ;  her  moral  rectitude,  stiffness  and  pre- 
cision ;  her  simplicity  of  character,  folly ;  and  her  person,  which  Charles 

*  PepfR.  t>J  ft  Sreftt  nvipber  of  pennm,  where  each 

<  Or  brawl,  a  dance  then  tn  vogae,  which     gHnilemttn  tak«A  hb  partoier'd  hand  and  ]leada 
appears  to  have  been  a  aort  of  cotillon  danced     all  raf  ind.  *  ^^W"* 
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bad  himself  declared  to  be  agreeable  enough  to  please  any  reasonable 
man,  was  caricatured  and  ridiculed  on  all  occasions^  Catharine  treated 
the  attetcks  of  these  reptiles  with  silent  contempt,  and  never  condescended 
to  betray  her  consciousness  of  their  stings,  &it  less  to  seek  for  vengeance ; 
but  the  pain  she  felt  at  the  unkindness  of  her  royal  husband,  though 
patiently  endured,  was  too  acute  to  be  concealed,  and  was  observed  by 
the  whole  court.  It  was  three  months  since  the  king  had  Supped  with 
her.  He  now  spent  all  his  evenings  with  lady  Gastlemaine,  to  whom  he 
bad  given  apartments  in  Whitehall  Contiguous  to  his  own.  He  also 
braved  public  opinion  by  carrying  this  woman  with  him  to  Windsor 
when  the  court  removed  thither  to  celebrate  the  national  festival  of 
St.  George,  which  was  kept  with  the  greatest  splendour  this  year,  ia 
honour  of  the  nuptials  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  with  the  young  heiress 
of  Buccleugh.* 

The  boy-bridegroom  opened  the  royal  ball  in  St.  Geolge's-hall  with 
queen  Catharine ;  he  was  dancing  with  her,  with  his  hat  in  bis  hand, 
when  the  king  came  in,  went  up  to  him,  kissed  him,  and  made  him  put 
it  on.'  So  glaring  a  violation  of  royal  etiquette  would  scarcely  have 
been  made  iu  favour  of  a  prince  of  Wales,  and  was  regarded  by  every 
one  as  an  intimation  that  the  king  contemplated  declaring  him  the  heir 
of  the  crown.  The  queen  did  not  manifest  any  displeasure  at  this 
inconsiderate  proceeding  of  the  king,  although  tending  to  compromise 
the  rights  of  any  offspring  she  might  bring,  and  it  was  generally 
reported,  about  that  time,  that  she  was  likely  to  become  a  mother. 
There  was  at  this  juncture  an  attempt  6n  the  part  of  the  creatures  of 
lady  Gastlemaine^  Buckingham,  Bristol,  and  Bennet,  to  strike  at  the 
lawfulness  of  her  marriage,  by  introducing  the  following  article  in  the 
impeachment  they  had  prepared  against  the  lord  chancellor  Claren* 
don: — 

**  That  he  had  brought  the  king  and  qneen  together  without  any  settled  agreement  aboot 
marriage  rites,  whereby  the  qaeen  refosiiig  to  be  married  bj  a  Protestant  priest,  in  case  of 
her  being  with  child  either  the  saccession  should  be  made  uncertain  for  want  of  due  rites 
or  matrimony,  or  his  mivjesty  be  exposed  to  a  saipftfoBi  of  hto  Tteiag  mtoried  lb  Us  own 
domtniona  by  a  Romish  priest,** 

The  king  was  so  highly  offended  with  the  earl  of  Bristol  for  his  audadty 
in  venturing  to  challenge  inquiry  into  his  secretly  performed  Catholic 
nuptials,  that  he  forbade  him  his  presence,  and  threatened  him  with  his 
utmost  vengeance.  An  attack  on  this  subject  came  oddly  enough  from 
the  earl  of  Bristol,  who  had  become  a  member  of  the  church  of  Borne. 
Charles  once  asked  him  what  had  caused  his  conversion  to  that  belief? 
"  May  it  please  your  majesty,  it  was  writing  a  book  for  the  Reformation," 

1  Clarendon.    Rereel^.  mouth's  little  mistress.     She  Was  amiable 

^  Ladv  Anna  Scott,  who  was  the  smallest  and  discreet,  and  deserving  a  better  lot  than 

lady  and  tlie  best  dancer  in  the  court.    She  this  joyless  state-marriage.    She  experienced 

was  one  of  the  ladles  of  queen  Catharine's  the    usual  &te   Of  heii^stes^cotifaeas   and 

be(VSnamber,  ani  was  called  the  duke  of  Mon-  neglect.                      >  Pepyi. 
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replied  the  earl.  "  Pray,  my  lord,*'  retorted  the  royal  wit, "  write  a 
book  for  popery.'*^  This  inconsistent  nobleman  had  from  the  first 
proved  himself  one  of  the  most  determined  enemies  of  the  qne^i,  whom 
he  regarded  as  the  protegee  of  Clarendon.  Catharine  was  peculiarly 
unfortimate  under  this  idea;  she  received  very  little  protection  and  no 
sympathy  from  Clarendon,  and  was  exposed  to  all  the  hostility  of  his 
political  foes. 

Among  the  nimierous  vexations  and  difficulties  with  which  the  queen 
had  to  contend  during  the  first  year  of  her  marriage,  and  not  the  least 
of  them,  was  poverty,  having  only  been  paid  a  very  paltry  modicum  of 
the  income  that  was  settled  upon  her  by  the  marriage-articles.  Catharine 
had  the  prudence  to  accommodate  her  outlay  to  her  receipts,  and  made 
no  complaints  of  the  grievance  till  she  learned  that  an  expenditure  of 
4O,O00Z.  was  charged  to  her  account  among  the  expenses  of  the  crown. 
She  then  took  proper  measures  to  inform  the  committee  of  parliament 
that,  **  for  the  support  of  herself  and  household,  she  had  up  to  that  time 
received  no  more  than  4,000Z."  ^  So  unparalleled  an  instance  of  economy 
in  a  queen  was,  of  course,  duly  appreciated  by  men  of  business,  who 
were  only  too  well  aware  of  the  unpiincipled  extravagance  of  those  on 
whom  the  money  provided  by  the  nation  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
wife  of  the  sovereign  had  been  lavished.  Few  men  treat  their  wives 
the  better  for  playing  th^  Griselda  on  all  occasions,  and  assuredly 
Charles  II.  was  not  one  of  those.  The  moral  courage  displayed  by  the 
queen  in  refusing,  after  she  had  been  wrongfully  deprived  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  her  income,  to  submit  to  the  imputation  of  having  exceeded 
it,  appears  rather  to  have  increased  his  respect  for  her,  as  he  certainly 
began  to  pay  her  some  attention  in  public  about  this  time.  A  great 
change  took  place  in  her  manner  also ;  she  became  lively,  playful,  and 
endeavoured,  by  all  means  iu  her  power,  to  conform  herself  to  his 
majesty's  humour .•  In  May,  1663,  the  queen  was  recommended  by  her 
physicians  to  go  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  to  try  the  effect  of  the  medicinal 
waters ;  but  when  the  time  came,  neither  she  nor  her  officers  had  any 
money  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  journey.  Her  council  were  called 
together  to  devise  some  plan  for  her  relief,  and  they  sent  her  secretary, 
lord  Cornbury,  Mr.  Hervey,  and  lord  Brounker,  to  the  lord  treasurer 
three  different  times,  to  procure  an  assignment  for  the  money  that  was 
due  to  her  on  arrear.  The  sequel  of  the  business  may  easily  be  guessed, 
for  the  queen  did  not  go  to  Tunbridge  Wells  till  July,  when  some  part 
of  her  arrears  was  paid. 

Catharine  accompanied  the  king  on  his  state  visit  to  the  city  on  the 
20th  of  M^,  when  they  dined  with  the  lord  mayor.    A  few  days  after- 
wards she  was  rejoiced  with  the  news  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Amexial, 
in  which  the  Spanish  army  under  don  John  of  Austria  was  defeated, 
« Avtrey  <  Fepji.  » ibid. 
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with  great  loss,  by  the  combined  arms  of  England  and  Portugal  Tbo 
Spaniards  were  then  so  near  Lisbon,  that  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
set  the  fortunes  of  Portugal  on  a  field.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  th« 
conde  de  Villa  llor,  the  Portuguese  general,  on  witnessing  the  gallantry 
with  which  colonel  Hunt  and  his  regiment  forced  their  passage  up  the 
steep  hill  where  don  John  of  Austria  was  posted,  exclaimed  in  an  ecstacy, 
"These  heretics  are  better  to  us  than  all  our  saints!*'  The  weak- 
minded  king  of  Portugal  only  rewarded  his  valiant  allies  with  a  present 
of  snufi*,  which  they  contemptuously  scattered  on  the  ground.  Charles  II. 
ordered  40,000  crowns  to  be  distributed  among  them  as  a  testimony  of 
his  approbation.^ 

Catharine  of  Braganza,  whose  heart  had  been  torn  with  anxiety  while 
the  fate  of  her  country  hung  on  a  doubtful  balance,  assumed  a  more 
cheerful  carriage  after  the  event  of  this  battle  secured  independence  to 
Portugal,  and  the  sceptre  to  her  family.  The  recognition  of  their  rights 
appears  always  to  have  been  the  object  dearest  to  her  heart.  It  was  her 
solicitude-  on  this  account  that  betrayed  Catharine  into  the  improper  step 
of  persuading  her  royal  husband,  very  soon  after  her  marriage,  to  send 
Bichard  Bellings,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  her  household,  on  a  secret 
mission  to  Rome,  to  convey  a  letter  from  her  to  the  pope,  imploring  his. 
protection  for  Portugal  for  the  sake  of  the  good  offices  she  was  ready  to 
perform  in  England  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Catholics 
there,  taking  God  to  witness  "that  neither  the  desire  of  crowns  or 
sceptres  had  induced  her  to  become  queen  of  England,  but  her  wish  of 
serving  the  Catholic  religion.'-  *  In  the  same  strain  she  addressed  several 
of  the  cardinals,  especially  cardinal  Ursini,  and  recommended  the  lord 
Aubiguy,  her  head  almoner,  to  be  made  a  cardinal,  in  consideration  of 
his  many  virtues.  The  sanguine  hopes  she  expressed  of  the  Portuguese 
counection  becoming  the  means  of  bringing  England  once  more  into 
communion  with  the  church  of  Rome,  had  perhaps  some  weight  with  the 
pontiff  when  he,  at  last,  acknowledged  her  brother  as  king  of  Portugal. 
The  mission  of  Bellings  was  not  unobserved  by  the  vigilant  foes  of  the 
queen,  and  it  was  probably  the  foundation  on  which  the  agitators  of  **  the 
ix>pish  plot "  built  their  monstrous  fabrication  that  caused  the  shedding 
of  so  much  innocent  blood.  Catharine,  as  queen  of  England,  ought  to 
have  avoided  all  cause  for  suspicion  that  she  was  acting  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  papal  see ;  but  her  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 
her  own  religion,  and  her  love  for  her  o\vn  country,  rendered  her  forgetful 
of  the  impropriety  of  violating  the  established  laws  of  the  realm  her  bus- . 
band  ruled,  by  entering  into  interdicted  correspondences  and  dangerous 
intrigues  with  Rome.  A  circumstance  more  extraordinary,  however, 
than  any  practices  of  the  queen  in  favour  of  the  faith  in  which  she  was 
educated,  was  the  avowed  conversion  of  lad^;  Castlemaine  to  the  doctrine? 
1  Cclbatch's  Accomit  of  PortoguL  >  Hut.  Cuaa  Real  Portuguesa.    Provtt. 
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of  the  churcli  of  Rome.  The  queen  was  by  no  means  channed  at  tho 
unexpected  acquisition  of  so  disreputable  a  proselyte  to  her  religion. 
The  relatives  of  the  lady  were  excessively  annoyed  at  it,  and  implored 
the  king  to  interpose  his  authority  to  prevent  her  from  going  to  mass. 
Charles  sarcastically  replied  "  that  he  never  interfered  with  the  souls  of 
ladies."*  The  fact  was,  lady  Castlemaine's  influence  over  the  king  was 
banning  to  abate,  and  she  was  cunningly  preparing,  in  case  of  being; 
abandoned  by  her  rojral  lover,  to  pave  the  way  for  a  reconciliation  with 
her  injured  husband  by  embracing  his  religion.  It  was  observed,  with 
great  satisfaction,  that  she  was  absent  from  court  on  several  public 
occasions,  especially  at  a  grand  review  of  the  king's  guards,  both  horse 
and  foot>  in  Hyde-park,  on  the  4th  of  July,  which  Pepys  describes  "  as 
a  goodly  sight,  to  see  so  many  fine  horses  and  officers,  and  the  king  and 
duke  on  horseback,  and  the  two  queens  in  the  queen-mother*s  coach,  my 
lady  Castlemaine  not  being  there."  Six  days  later  he  says,  "  I  met 
Pierce,  the  chirurgeon,  who  tells  me  for  certain  that  the  king  is  grown 
colder  to  my  lady  Castlemaine  than  oi-dinary,  and  that  he  believes  that 
he  begins  to  love  the  queen,  and  do  make  much  of  her,  more  than  he 
used  to  do." 

The  next  thing  that  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  gay 
world  was,  the  unwonted  sight  of  the  king  riding  hand  in  hand  with 
queen  Catharine  in  the  park,  before  all  the  ladies  and  gallants  of  the 
court;  and  Catharine,  according  to  the  testimony  of  that  excellent 
critic  in  female  beauty,  Samuel  Pepys,  looked  "  mighty  pretty  "  in  a 
very  queer  costume,  namely,  "  a  white  laced  waistcoat  [called  in  the 
modem  vocabulary  of  dress  a  spencer]  and  a  crimson  short  petticoat, 
with  hair  a  la  negligence.  Here  also,"  proceeds  he,  "was  my  lady 
Castlemaine,  riding  among  the  rest  of  the  ladies ;  but  the  king  took^ 
methonght,  no  notice  of  her,  nor  when  she  alighted  did  anybody' press 
(as  she  seemed  to  expect,  and  staid  for  it)  to  take  her  down,  but  was 
taken  down  by  her  own  gentleman.  She  looked  mighty  out  of  humour^ 
and  had  a  yellow  plume  in  her  hat  (which  all  took  notice  of),  and  yet  is 
very  handsome,  but  very  melancholy ;  nor  did  anybody  speak  to  her,  or 
she  so  much  as  smile  or  speak  to  anybody.  I  followed  them  up  to 
Whitehall,  and  into  the  queen's  presence,  where  all  the  ladies  walked, 
talking  and  fiddling  with  their  hats  and  feathers,  and  changing  and 
trying  them  on  each  others'  heads,  and  laughing ;  but  it  was  the  finest 
sight  to  me,  considering  their  great  beauties  and  dress.  But,  above  all, 
Mrs.  Stuart  in  this  dress,  with  her  hat  cocked  and  a  red  plume,  with 
her  sweet  eyes,  little  Roman  nose,  and  excellent  taiUe  [shape  or  form], 
is  now  the  greatest  beauty  I  ever  saw,  I  think,  in  all  my  life ;  and  if 
ever  woman  can,  does  exceed  my  lady  Castlemaine,  at  least  in  this  dress, 
which  \  verily  believe  is  the  reason  of  his  coldness  to  my  lady  Castle« 

>  Letters  of  eount  d'EstnMles  to  Louis  XIY. 
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maine.*  Pepys  was  not  the  only  person  by  whom  this  snspicion  was 
whispered  in  the  ooart»  together  with  the  hint  that  the  king  had  long 
heen  weary  of  the  thraldom  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  impious 
mistress,  whom  he  greatly  feared  bat  had  ceased  to  love,  and  that  the 
principal  attmction  that  had  drawn  him  to  her  apartments  of  late  was 
the  company  of  the  fjedr  Stnart^  Snch  was  the  laxity  of  manners  in 
this  profligate  conrt^  that  lord  Blantyre,  the  father  of  this  beantifnl  girl, 
permitted  her  to  spend  much  of  her  time  with  so  notorious  a  woman  as 
lady  Gastlemaine.  The  &ir  Stnart  was  very  young,  very  vain,  and  fiill 
of  coqnetiy ;  she  was  flattered  with  the  admiration  of  the  sovereign,  and 
amnsed  herself  with  his  passion  as  f&r  as  she  could  without  involving 
herself  in  actual  guilt  The  attentioris  of  a  monarch  and  a  married  man 
can  never  be  innocently,  much  less  safely,  received  by  any  lady,  and  her 
reputation  suffered  from  her  rash  flirtations  with  royalty. 

The  queen,  to  whom  the  Tunbridge  waters  had  long  been  recom- 
mended, having  at  length  obtained  a  payment  on  account  of  the  arrears 
due  to  her  from  the  crown  sufficient  to  famish  the  needful  funds  for  her 
journey,  removed  thither  on  the  25th  of  July.  The  king  determined  to 
accompany  her,  not^  it  is  feared,  from  motives  of  conjugal  afiection,  but 
because  the  fair  Stuart,  who  had  just  been  appointed  one  of  her  majesty's 
maids  of  honour,  was  in  attendance. 

After  a  month's  residence  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  queen's  health 
continued  in  so  precarious  a  state,  that  a  visit  to  the  baths  of  Bourbon 
was  considered  necessary  for  her  by  her  medical  attendants.  The  un- 
principled appropriation  of  her  income  by  her  royal  consort,  left  her 
majesty  destitute  of  the  means  of  undertaking  a  journey  into  the  heart  of 
France,  even  if  she  had  been  willing,  by  quitting  England,  to  leave  the 
field  open  to  her  rival  in  Charles's  aflections,  and  hazard  the  chance  of 
never  being  allowed  to  return.  Catharine  was  not  so  imbecile  a  princess 
as  to  involve  herself  in  difficulties  and  unpopularity  for  the  sake  of  going 
to  a  foreign  spa,  when  there  was  one  in  England  which  Sir  Alexander 
Eraser,  one  of  the  king's  physicians,  assured  her  would  answer  the  same 
purpose ;  namely,  Bath,  of  which  he  earnestly  advised  her  majesty  to 
make  trial,  telling  her  *^  that  he  had  attended  queen  Henrietta  Maria  to 
Bourbon,  and  having  analyzed  the  springs,  found  them  precisely  of  the 

1  Many  scandals  toacbing  this  laihr  are  educated  !n  France,  and  Tery  early  became 
afloat  in  the  court  history  of  Charles  II..  yet  one  of  the  train  of  Henrietta  MaJia.  Her 
it  is  certain  that  she  might  have  played  the  charms  drew  the  attention  of  Loola  XI V^ 
part  of  a  second  Anne  Bul^n,  if  she  had  not  and  wh(>n  she  was  about  to  retntn  to  En^and 
possessed  a  better  heart  than  that  queen.  She  after  the  Restoration,  with  queen  Henrietta 
was  very  poor,  for  her  fktber,  Walter  Stuart,  Maria,  IjOuIh  endeavoured,  by  flattering  pro- 
lord  Blantyre,  a  younger  branch  ot  the  legiti-  miaed,  to  Induce  the  young  beauty  to  stay 
'  mate  line  of  Louiox,  and  of  course  a  near  at  his  court  The  queen,  however.  Insisted 
kinsman  to  the  crown,  was  a  gallant  cavalier,  on  carrying  her  off  with  her.  Louis  pre- 
who  lost  his  all  in  the  defence  of  bin  royal  sen  ted  her  with  a  rich  jewel  at  her  departure, 
relative,  Charles  L  La  Belle  Stuart  was  liom  She  was  appointed  maid  of  honour  to  qneea 
just  before  the  death  of  Charles  L :  she  was  Catharine 
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w^me  quality  as  those  of  Bath."  ^  To  Bath,  therefore,  queen  Catharine 
decided  on  going,  and  the  ^g  very  oomplaisantly  agreed  to  aooompany 
l^er.  The  royal  pair  took  up  their  abode,  with  their  personal  retinue,  in 
Abbey-house,  the  residence  of  the  then  celebrated  physician,  Dr.  Pierce, 
and  her  majesty  remained  under  his  care  during  all  the  time  she  was 
taking  the  waters,  from  which  she  was  considered  to  derive  much  benefit.' 

WhUe  at  Bath,  their  majesties,  attended  by  the  principal  personages 
of  the  court,  made  a  state  visit  to  Bristol,  of  which  the  following  details 
a,re  preserved  in  the  corporation  records  of  that  city ; — "  1663,  Sept.  5. 
Charles  II.  with  his  queen  Catharine  came  from  Bath  to  Bristol,  and 
with  them  came  James  duke  of  York  and  his  duchess,  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  prince  Rupert,  and  a  great  train  of  nobility.  They  came  in 
by  the  way  of  Lawford'&-gate,  where  the  mayor.  Sir  Robert  Casou,  and 
the  aldermen,  riding  in  their  scarlet  robes,  and  all  the  council  of  the 
city,  and  all  the  companies,  attended.  And  when  the  mayor,  kneeling 
down  to  reverence  his  majesty,  had  delivered  the  sword  and  ensigns  of 
his  authority  to  the  king,  and  had  received  them  again,  the  recorder,  Sir 
Robert  Atkins,  made  an  oration.  Then  the  mayor  ro^e  beforo  the  king 
and  queen  bareheaded,  carrying  the  swprd :  \a  this  manner  they  con- 
ducted the  king  and  queen  to  Sir  Richard  Rogers'  house,  where  they 
were  splendidly  entertained.  After  dinner  the  king  made  four  knights.' 
The  queen  was  presented  with  a  purse  containing  130  pieces  of  gold,  of 
the  price  of  22«.  each :  the  cost  of  the  purse  was  Is,  Qd,  The  streets 
through  which  the  procession  passed  were  all  sanded.  150  pieces  of 
ordnance  were  discharged  on  their  arrival  and  departure  for  Bath,  which 
was  the  same  evening. 

After  spending  two  months  yery  agreeably,  in  visiting  the  most  inter- 
esting places  in  the  western  and  midland  cou9ties  with  her  royal  hus- 
band, Catharine  returned  with  him  to  Whitehall.  It  was  said  that  the 
good  effects  of  the  Bath  waters  were  counteracted  by  the  uneasiness  she 
felt  at  the  devotion  of  the  king  to  her  new  maid  of  honour,  the  beautiful 
Frances  Stuart;  but  she  betrayed  no  outward  symptoros  of  jealousy 
against  a  giddy  girl,  whom  she  saw  building  houses  of  c&rds,  playing  at 
blindman's-bu^  and  talking  nonsense  indiscriminately  to  all  the  court, 
yet  had  proved  herself  capable  of  awing  the  profligate  duke  of  Bucking* 
ham  when  he  attempted  to  address  hcF  iniproperly.  More  serious  cause 
for  disquiet  had  Catharine  in  the  alarming  signs  of  a  renewed  intimacy 
between  the  king  and  his  evil  genius,  lady  Castlemaine,  indicated  by  his 
supping  with  her  the  very  night  he  returned  to  Whitehall.  That  even* 
ing  old  father  Thames  made  an  active  diversion  in  fs^vour  of  the  injured 
queen  by  inundating  my  lady  Castlemaine's  kitchen,  where  the  water 
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mse  so  high,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  000k  to  roast  the  chine  of  hcef 
*hat  was  ordered  for  his  majesty's  supper.  When  Mrs.  Sarah,  he/ 
housekeeper,  communicated  this  disaster  to  her  mistress,  she  told  hei, 
with  a  formidable  exclamation,  **  that  she  must  set  the  house  on  fire  but 
it  must  be  roasted  ;**  so  it  was  earned  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Sarah's  hus« 
band,  and  cooked  tliere.^  On  the  two  following  nights,  October  the  11th 
and  12th,  Charles  again  supped  with  lady  Castlemaine.  Two  or  three 
days  after  this  return  to  his  old  follies,  all  hopes  of  an  heir  to  England 
for  the  present  were  lost,  and  the  queen's  illness  was  succeeded  by  a  fever 
of  so  alarming  a  character,  that  her  death  was  hourly  expected,  and, 
indeed,  reported  in  the  court.'  The  king,  conscience-stricken  at  the  si^ht 
of  her  sufferings  and  danger,  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  passionate  tender- 
ness and  remorse,  and  wept  bitterly.  Catharine  told  him  "  she  willingly 
left  all  the  world  but  him  ;"  on  which  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  by 
her  bedside,  and  bathing  her  hands  with  tears,  begged  her  "  ta  live  for 
his  sake."  •  She  consoled  him  with  much  calmness  and  sweetness,  telling 
him  *'  that  she  should  rejoice  to  see  him  in  a  state  that  would  put  it  into 
his  [x)wer  to  marry  some  princess  of  greater  ment  than  herself,  and  who 
would  contribute  more  to  his  happiness  and  the  good  of  his  realm.* 
They  removed  the  king  by  force  from  this  agitating  scene,  but  not  till  he 
was  so  much  overpowered  by  his  feelings  as  to  be  on  the  point  of  fainting ; 
while  the  few  Portuguese  attendants  whom  the  queen  had  been  per- 
mitted to  retain,  distracted  every  one  with  their  doleful  cries  and 
lamentations.^ 

The  queen  contemplated  the  approach  of  death  with  the  courage  of  a 
philosopher  and  the  serenity  of  a  Christian.  She  made  her  will,  gave 
orders  for  many  domestic  arrangements,  and  received  the  last  sacra- 
ments of  her  church.  Her  doctors  were  very  angry  with  her  priests 
for  the  length  of  time  they  occupied  the  royal  patient  in  perfoiming 
the  exciting  solemnity  of  extreme  unction,  which  they  of  course  con- 
cluded would  aggravate  her  fever,  and  diminish  the  chances  of  her 
recovery.  Contrary,  however,  to  all  expectation,  she  fell  into  a  pro- 
found sleep,  in  which  she  remained  with  little  interruption  five  hours. 
She  then  awoke,  gargled  her  mouth,  her  malady  being  a  spotted  fever 
accompanied  with  sore  throat,  and  then  sank  to  sleep  again  ;  but  there 
was  no  diminution  in  the  violence  of  the  fever,  her  pulse  beating  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  to  the  king's  or  lady  Suffolk's,  who  were  both  watching 
over  her*  By  her  own  desire  she  had  her  luxuriant  dark  hair  cut  off, 
and  her  head  shaved.  "  The  king,"  says  Pepys  "  is  most  fondly  dis- 
consolate for  her,  and  weeps  by  her,  which  makes  her  weep ;  which 
some  one  this  day  told  me  he  reckons  a  good  sign,  as  it  carries  away 
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some  rheum  from  her  head."  For  several  days  the  queen  vihiuted 
between  life  and  death.  Lionne,  the  French  ambassador,  wrote  to  his 
royal  master,  that,  "  between  the  25th  and  29th  of  October,  the 
physicians  entertained  little  hopes  of  her  recovery."  He  says,  that' 
•*  after  she  had  received  extreme  imction,  she  preferred  two  requests  to 
the  king;  one,  that  her  body  might  be  sent  to  Portugal  for  inteiTnent 
in  the  t<xub  of  her  ancestors ;  the  other,  that  he  would  remember  the 
obligation  into  which  he  had  entered  never  to  separate  his  interests  from 
those  of  the  king  her  brother,  and  to  continue  his  protection  to  her 
distressed  people.*  For  the  last  of  these  requests,*'  proceeds  the  cool 
diplomatist,  "  we  shall  learn  the  success  in  time  ;  for  the  other,  I  doubt 
not  he  will  very  willingly  satisfy  her.  The  king  appears  to  me  very 
much  afflicted ;  he  supped,  nevertheless,  yesterday  evening  with  lady 
Castlemaine,  and  conversed  as  usual  with  mademoiselle  Stuart,  with 
whom  he  is  very  much  in  love."*  It  was  generally  believed  that  tliis 
lively  young  beauty,  who  had  made  almost  as  deep  an  impression  on  the 
heart  of  Charles  II.  as  Anne  Boleyn  formerly  did  on  that  of  Henry  YIIl., 
was  destined  ior  the  same  preferment  in  case  of  the  queen's  death.' 
Charles,  however,  passed  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  the  chamber  of  his 
sick  wife,  and  bestowed  much  personal  attendance  on  her.  Of  this  she 
was  gratefully  sensible,  though  her  intellects  were  disordered  by  the 
violence  of  the  fever,  which  greatly  affected  her  brain.  She  fancied,  in 
her  delirium,  that  she  had  borne  a  son,  and  said,  '*  She  was  much 
troubled  that  her  boy  was  but  an  ugly  boy.**  The  king,  being  present, 
to  humour  her,  said,  "  No,  it  is  a  very  pretty  boy.'* — **  Nay,"  replied 
she,  tenderly, "  if  it  be  like  you,  it  is  a  fine  boy  indeed,  and  1  would 
be  well  i>leased  with  it." 

The  passionate  instincts  of  maternity  continued  for  several  days  if 
haunt  the  childless  queen,  and  her  thoughts,  sleeping  or  waking,  were 
of  nothing  but  her  imaginary  offspring.*  On  the  27th  of  October  she 
fancied  she  had  three,  and  that  the  girl  was  very  like  the  king,  and, 
happy  in  the  idea,  she  slept  several  hours  that  night.  At  five  in  the 
morning  her  physician  unwittingly  awaked  her  by  feeling  her  pulse, 
and  the  first  word  she  said  was,  **  How  do  the  children  ?"  '^  This 
pleasant  delusion  perhaps  contributed  to  Catharine*s  recovery  more  than 
the  pigjeons  that  were  applied  to  her  feet,  or  the  cordial  prescription  of 
Sir  Francis  Prujeon,  her  doctor,  which  Pepys  says,  "  in  her  despair,  did 
give  her  rest.**  Waller,  with  that  exquisite  perception  of  the  female 
heart  which  belongs  to  poetic  inspiration,  attributes,  with  greater  pro- 
bability, the  almost  miraculous  restoration  of  the  queen  to  the  effect  of 
her  royal  husband's  tender  sympathy.  In  the  complimentary  vei-ses 
which  this  courtly  poe**  addressed  to  her  majesty  on  her  recovery  from 
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illness,  he  aUvdes  to  the  tears  which  Charles  wept  over  her  in  tlw 
following  graceful  lines : 

**  He  that  was  nev^  known  to  monm 
So  many  Ungdoms  from  him  torn. 
Kit  tears  reseryed  for  yon,  more  dear, 
More  prized,  than  all  those  kingdoms  were. 
For  when  no  healing  art  prevail'd, 
When  oordlals  and  elixirs  fall'd, 
On  your  pale  cheek  he  dropped  the  shower 
Bevived  you  like  a  dying  6ower." 

The  recovery  of  the  queen  was,  however,  very  slow,  and  her  state 
continued  for  a  time  so  precarious,  that  Pepys  records  *'  that  he  pruden- 
tially  sent  to  stop  the  makincr  of  his  velvet  cloak,  till  he  should  see 
whether  she  would  live  or  die,*'  so  variouslv  at  times  are  the  minds  of 
human  heings  affected  by  the  consideration  of  the  frail  tenure  on  which 
a  fellow-creature  is  supposed  to  hold  existence !  The  general  report  ot 
her  majesty's  health  on  the  29th  of  October  was,  *'  The  queen  mends 
apace,  but  yet  talks  idle  still.*'  On  the  dOth,  '*  The  queen  continues 
light-headed,  but  in  hopes  to  recover."  She  was  not  out  of  danger, 
when  she  was  exposed  to  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  a  state  visit 
from  monsieur  de  Lionne,  the  French  ambassador,  and  monsieur  de 
Gateu,  a  gentleman  of  rank  from  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  had 
arrived  from  Paris  charged  with  compliments  of  condolence  from  that 
monarch  and  his  queen  to  her  majesty  on  her  sickness.  Although 
queen  Catharine  still  kept  her  bed,  and  had  occasional  fits  of  delirium, 
it  was  a  matter  of  royal  etiquette  that  the  greetings  of  their  French 
majesties  should  be  delivered  to  her  in  person,  and  that  she  should  give 
them  a  gracious  reception.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  was  the 
fashion  at  that  time  for  kings,  queens,  and  persons  nearly  allied  to  the 
crown,  both  in  England  and  France,  to  be  harassed  with  a  thousand 
impertinent  ceremonies  in  the  time  of  tiickness ;  and  the  more  imminent 
the  dano^er,  the  more  solemn  and  elaborate  were  the  ceremonies,  and 
the  greater  the  influx  of  visitors,  rendering  the  doubtful  chances  of 
recovery  next  to  impossible.  The  luxury  of  privacy  was  never  allowed 
to  royal  personages  in  those  days.  They  were  bom  in  public,  they 
dressed  and  undressed  in  public,  they  ate  and  drank  in  public,  and  they 
died  in  public,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  princes,  bishops,  judges, 
cabinet-ministers,  and  foreign  ambassadors  watching  their  last  agonies, 
for  they  were  never  allowed  the  comfort  of  a  quiet  room  in  sickness,  or 
a  peaceful  departure  from  this  life.  And  notwithstanding  all  this  pomp 
and  parade  of  death,  every  intricate  symptom  of  an  illustrious  patient's 
malady  was  attributed  to  the  effects  of  poison,  administered  though  the 
machinations  o^  the  nearest  of  kin. 

As  Charles  II.  had  been  so  indifferent  a  husband,  and  the  reversion 
his  royal  hand  was  already  awarded,  by  report,  to  the  fair  Stuart 
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others,  he  was  of  course  desirous  that  the  envoys  of  France  should  have 
the  opportonity  of  seeing  and  speaking  to  his  poor  queen,  that  they 
might,  in  case  of  the  worst,  bear  honourable  testimony  for  him  that  he 
had  not  hastened  her  departure.  Late  as  it  was  in  the  evening  when 
monsieur  Oateu  arrived  in  London,  he  was  immediately  conducted  to 
Whitehall  by  the  ambsssador,  who  knew  king  Charles  was  impatient 
for  his  coming.*  The  king  received  him  very  graciously,  and  wished 
him  to  see  the  queen  directly;  but  as  she  was  asleep,  the  visit  was 
deferred  till  the  next  day.  At  the  appointed  hour  they  came,  and  were 
introduced  by  king  Charles  into  the  rueUe  of  her  majesty's  bed.*  The 
king,  according  to  thereport  of  M.  de  Lionne,  took  the  pains  to  deliver 
the  complimentary  messages  of  the  king  and  queen  of  France  to  queen 
Catharine  himself,  which  cost  him  some  trouble,  for  the  fever  had 
rendered  her  so  deaf,  that  it  was  only  by  going  very  close  to  her,  and 
bawling  in  her  ear,  that  she  could  be  made  to  understand  what  was 
said.  When  she  comprehended  the  purport  of  this  really  unseasonable 
visit,  she  testified  much  satisfaction,  and  said  a  few  words  to  that  effect, 
in  reply,  very  intelligibly.  "  Since  that  time,"  continues  the  ambassador, 
who  certainly  never  could  have  experienced  himself  the  misery  of  being 
teased  with  such  pompous  absurdity  during  the  low  stage  of  a  malignant 
typhus  fever,  "her  majesty  finds  herself  better;  and  it  seems  to  me,  that 
the  care  your  majesty  has  taken  in  sending  to  make  her  this  visit,  has 
contributed  more  to  her  cure  than  all  the  doctors.  They  make  us  hope 
she  is  out  of  danger,  but  she  wanders  frequently  still,  which  shows  that 
the  brain  is  affected^  for  the  fever  is  scarcely  high  enough  to  cause  that 
symptom.  One  must  have  seen  what  I  have  to  believe  this,  for  the 
meanest  among  the  courtiers  takes  the  liberty  of  marrying  his  royal 
master  again,  each  according  to  his  own  inclination,  but  the  most  con- 
fident speak  of  the  daughter  of  the  prince  de  Ligne,*  from  which  the 
king  of  Spain  might  gain  some  advantage  ;  but  I  can  assure  your  majesty 
that  these  projects  are  very  likely  to  be  broken  by  the  recovery  of  tie 
sick,  and  that  few  people  will  rejoice  in  it,  unless  it  be  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  York,  who  would  otherwise  see  the  fine  hopes  which  at 
present  flatter  them  distanced,  as  it  is  said  this  queen  can  never  bear 
children." 

It  was  observed  by  that  universal  observer  Pepys,  that  king  Charles's 
hair,  during  the  queen's  illness,  had  grown  very  grey,  which  seemed  to 

1  Despatches   of  M.  de  Llonn«,  Oct  26—  this  arrangement.     In  the  old  palaces  and 

Kov.  5, 1663.  hotels  in  France,  the  fashion  of  the  alcove 

*  This  was  the  space  or  alley  In  the  aloore  may  still  be  seen  in  the  state  bedrooms.    In 

between  the  bed  and  the  wall,  which  was  some  chambers  there  are  two  alcoves,  forming 

approached   by  confidential   attendants,  or  small  apartments,  separated  from  the  rest  uf 

persons  who  were  honoured  with  a  private  the  room  by  silk  and  wire  curtains,  and  some- 

tnterview,  through  a  small  door  near  the  head  times  by  elegant  draperies,  which  are  fes> 

of  the  bed,  communicatiitg  with   a  secret  tooned  back  or  closed  at  pleasure, 

piisciiifce  and  staircase:  the  proverbial  expres-  '  Charles  had  been  atuu:hed  to  this  lady 
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afford  an  excuse  to  the  monarch  for  adopting  the  then  prevailing  fashion 
of  wearing  a  periwig — a  mode  that  was  introduced  at  the  era  of  his 
restoration  by  prudent  roundheads,'  who  thought  to  avoid  the  sneers  of 
the  court  by  emulating  the  flowing  locks  of.  the  cavaliers.  In  the  course 
of  three  or  four  years,  the  cavaliers  had  the  folly  to  cut  off  their  envied 
love-locks  and  put  on  the  periwig  imitations,  which  their  old  enemies 
had  devised  to  cover  the  evidence  of  their  late  party  principles  when 
loyalty  became  the  fashion.  Pepys,  though  he  indulged  himself  even  to 
extravagance  in  the  article  of  periwigs,  confessed  that  the  duke  of  York's 
hair,  even  when  he  saw  it  out  short  in  order  to  be  covered  with  one  ot 
these  modish  appendages,  was  pretty  enough  to  have  served  instead. 
The  ringlet  periwig  of  the  Restoration  soon  amplified  into  the  tasteless 
fashion  of  the  campaign  and  Marlborough  wigs,  which  were  in  turn 
succeeded  by  the  endless  barbarisms  of  perukes,  bag-wigs,  tie-wigs,  can- 
non-wigs, and  bob- wigs,  which,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter, 
caricatured  the  countenances  of  English  gentlemen. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1664  found  queen  Catharine  perfectly 
recovered,  and  greatly  improved  in  her  English.  The  courtiers  were 
amused  with  the,  pretty  little  phrases  she  used  in  order  to  explain  her- 
self. One  day,  when  she  meant  to  say  that  she  did  not  like  one  of  the 
horses  that  appeared  mettlesome  and  full  of  tricks,  she  innocently  said, 
''  He  did  make  too  much  vanity .'^  The  affection  the  king  had  testified 
for  her  during  the  period  of  her  sickness  appeared  to  have  been  as 
evanescent  as  his  tears,  and  he  now  devoted  himself  openly  to  the  fair 
Stuart,  whom  he  admired  the  more  because  he  found  it  impossible  to 
prevail  over  her  virtue.  Lady  Castlemaine  was  furiously  jealous  of  her 
youthful  rival,  and  the  more  her  own  influence  with  the  king  decreased, 
the  more  fiercely  and  openly  did  she  assert  her  claims  on  his  attention. 
One  day,  being  at  the  theatre,  in  the  next  box  to  that  occupied  by  the 
king  and  the  duke  of  York,  she  leaned  over  several  other  ladies  Ui 
whisper  to  his  majesty,  ^i^d  then  boldly  rose  up,  and  walking  into  the 
royal  box,  seated  herself  at  the  king's  right  hand,  between  him  and  the 
duke  of  York,  which  put  every  one  there,  and  the  king  himself,  out  of 
countenance.^  Charles,  though  a  tyrannical  husband  to  the  amiable  and 
virtuous  consort  by  whom  he  was  only  too  tenderly  beloved,  wanted  the 
moral  courage  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  shameless  virago  whom 
he  had  ceased  to  love,  and  who  exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of  his 
court* 

A  new  and  very  elegant  open  carriage,  called  a  calash,  -had  been 
brought  from  France  as  a  present  to  the  king,  which  was  the  admiration 
of  every  one  who  saw  it.  The  queen  begged  the  king  to  allow  her  to  go 
out  in  it,  with  her  sister-in-law  the  duchess  of  York,  the  first  time  it 
was  used.    Lady  Castlemaine,  havin^;  seen  them  in  it,  demanded  tb«* 

»  Pepyg 
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loan  of  it  on  the  first  fine  day,  for  a  drive  in  Hyde-park  which  was 
then,  as  now,  the  fashionable  resort  of  the  beau  mowie  for  carriage  drives 
and  equestrian  exercise.  The  fair  Stuart  made  the  same  request,  and  a 
most  violent  scene  took  place  between  the  rival  goddesses ;  but  the  king 
gave  the  preference  to  the  reigning  object  of  his  idolatry,  and  from  that 
hour  the  hatred  between  lady  Castlemaine  and  her  became  irrecon- 
cilable.^ The  meekness  and  forbearance  of  the  ill-treated  queen  afforded 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  violence  of  the  proud  contentious  womant  The 
precarious  nature  of  the  queen's  income,  and  the  frequent  defia\ilts  she 
had  to  bear  from  the  exchequer,  taught  her  habits  of  economy  from 
necessity  ;  and  this  at  length  degenerated  into  avarice,  or,  at  any  rate, 
over-strictness  in  requiring  her  dues.  She  suspected  all  her  officers'  of 
the  same  want  of  honesty  that  she  experienced  from  their  royal  master, 
which  obtained  for  her  the  unpopular  character  of  a  "  hard  woman  to 
deal  with."  William  Prynne,  however,  who  had  been  pilloried  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  1.  lor  his  contemptuous  writing  against  queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  held  Catharine  of  Braganza  in  such  high  esteem,  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  put  her  in  the  way  of  improving  her  revenue,  by  a  revival 
of  the  ancient  claims  of  the  queens  of  England  to  the  aurum  regince^  or 
queen-gold.  He  even  exerted  his  antiquarian  talents  and  research  in 
writing  a  book  on  the  subject,  which  he  dedicated  to  her  majesty 
Charles  II.  was  highly  amused  at  the  devotion  manifested  by  the  stern 
old  roimdhead  to  his  popish  consort,  and  his  zeal  for  her  pecuniary 
interests,  but  he  judged  it  unadvisable  to  moot  the  point  of  ihe  obsolete 
queenly  privilege  to  which  Prynne  set  forth  her  right  * — a  right  which 
had  merged  in  the  crown  ever  since  the  offices  of  sovereign  and  queen 
had  been  vested  in  the  person  of  Mary  Tudor,  and  more  completely  sq 
in  that  of  Elizabeths 

Queen  Catharine  went  with  her  royal  husband,  on  the  2 1st  of  March, 
to  see  him  open  the  session  of  parliament  in  person,  on  which  occasion 
his  majesty  delivered  a  long  speech  from  the  throne.  Charles  had  been 
greatly  annoyed  by  the  publication  of  various  caricatures  against  his  royal 
person  by  the  Dutch  republican  party.  Tn  one  of  these  he  was  represented 
with  all  his  pockets  turned  inside  out,  b^ging  for  money  of  his  parliament. 
In  another,  he  appears  led  by  two  ladies,  and  threatened  by  a  third. 

1-  Count  Hamilton.  history  imbued  bim  with  a  veneration  for 

2  When  CbarleB  11.  was  asked  what  course  regality  itself,  and  the  man  who  had  reftiscd 

ought  to  be  pursued  with  Prynne,  who  was  ei&er  to  drink  king  Charles's  health,  or  to 

beginning  to   v»t  very  troublesome  to  his  doff  his  hat  while  others  drank  it,  became  a 

government,  '*  Odds  fish  !"  replied  the  king,  stickler  for  ti)e  right  divine  of  kings,  and  an 

"  lie  wmits  someihing  to  do.    I'll  make  him  advocate  for  the  restoration  oi'  the  priviUgPs 

keeper  of  the  Tower  records,  and  set  him  to  and  immunities  accorded  in  the  good  old 

put  Ihem  in  order,  which  will  keep  him  in  times  to  their  consorts.    He  even  went  90  far 

employment  for  the  next  twenty  years."   The  as  to  Justify  ihe  severity  of  tlie  Star-chamber 

rpiftlefls  activity  of  the  antlquariMi  rq>ublican  sentence  that  had  been  inflicted  on  his  own 

exerted  itself  10  good  purpose  in  reforming  person,  by  declaring  •♦  that  if  ihcy  had  taken 

ill?  chaos  that  was  committed  to  his  rare ;  his  head- when  they  deprived  him  of  his  eur«, 

ih3   value    be  Mt   for    the  muniments  of  he  had  been  only  i^vtsi  hie  deMfttt." 
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The  queen*8  master  of  the  horse,  Edward  Montague,  was  dismissed  by 
the  king  is  May.  His  offence  was  supposed  to  be  his  great  attachment 
to  the  service  of  Ms  royal  mistress,  whose  cause  he  always  upheld  with 
more  warmth  than  discretion.  The  profligate  companions  of  the  king 
endeavoured  to  excite  his  majesty's  jealously  against  Montague,  by  say* 
ing  *'  he  was  in  love  with  the  queen,  and  that  his  majesty  ought  to  have 
a  care  of  his  wife.**  ^  She  submitted  to  the  loss  of  her  faithful  attendant 
as  a  matter  of  course,  but  would  not  accept  any  one  else  in  his  place  till 
after  his  death. 

Catharine  was  a  princess  of  very  simple  tastes  and  inclinations,  of  which 
the  furniture  and  arrangements  of  her  private  apartments  in  Whitehall 
afford  convincing  proof.  "  Mr.  Pierce,"  says  Pepys,  "  showed  me  the 
queen's  bedchamber  and  her  closet,  where  she  had  nothing  but  some 
pretty  pious  pictures  and  books  of  devotion,  and  her  holy  water  at  her 
head  as  she  sleeps.  She  had  an  illuminated  clock  near  her  bed,  in  order 
to  see  what  the  hour  was  in  the  night.  She  had  also  a  curiously  inlaid 
cabinet  of  ebony,  mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  and  silver,  which  contained  a 
small  altar  and  relics,  with  all  things  necessary  fur  her  private  devo- 
tions." The  king's  closet,  at  this  time,  was  so  richly  and  elaborately 
adorned  with  paintings  and  other  costly  ornaments  and  furniture,  that 
our  author  declared  himself  to  be  absolutely  dazzled  and  bewildered  witii 
the  abundance  of  objects  of  attraction. 

Queen  Catharine  sat  for  her  picture  twice  to  Huysmann,  the  Dutch 
artist,  this  year.  She  was  painted  once  in  the  character  of  St.  Catharine, 
and  once  as  a  shepherdess.  This  artist  chose  her  for  the  model  of  his 
Madonnas.  Her  best  portraits  are  by  Lely,  and  her  most  becoming 
costume  is  black  velvet.  This  summer,  however,  she  and  her  maids  of 
honour  affected  silver  lace  gowns.  They  all  walked  from  Whitehall  in 
procession  to  the  chapel  of  St.  James's-palace,  through  the  park,  in  this 
glittering  costume,  in  the  bright  morning  sunshine.  Parasols  being 
unknown  in  England  at  that  era,  the  courtly  belles  used  the  gigantic 
green  shading  fans  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  queen  and  her 
Portuguese  ladies,  to  shield  their  complexions  from  the  sun,  when  they 
did  not  wish  wholly  to  obscure  their  charms  by  putting  on  their  masks. 
Both  were  in  general  use  in  this  reign.  The  green  shading  fan  is  of 
Moorish  origin,  and  for  more  than  a  century  after  the  marriage  of 
Catharine  of  Braganza  was  considered  an  indispensable  luxury  by  our 
Mr  and  stately  ancestral  dames,  who  used  them  in  open  carriages,  in  the 
promenade,  and  at  prayers,  where  they  ostentatiously  screened  their 
devotions  from  public  view  by  spreading  them  before  tiieir  &ces  while 
they  knelt.  The  India  trade  opened  by  Catharine's  marriage-treaty  soon 
supplied  the  ladies  of  England  with  fans  better  adapted,  by  their  light- 
ness an;  elegance,  to  be  used  as  weapons  of  coquetry  at  balls  and  plays. 
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Addison  has  devoted  several  papers  in  the  Spectator  to  playful  satire  un 
these  toyS)  from  whence  the  now  general  teims  of  flirt  and  flirtation  have 
been  derived.  The  genius  of  Watteau,  and  other  French  and  Flemish 
artists,  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  the  employment  of  painting 
fthepherdesses  in  hoop-petticoats  and  swains  in  full-bottomed  wigs,  with 
cupids,  nymphs,  and  tiie  usual  machinery  of  antiquated  courtships,  on 
the  mounts  of  fans* 

The  hostile  relations  between  Holland  and  England  rendering  it  expe* 
di^it  for  the  king  to  odmmenoe  his  naval  preparations  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  the  country,  lord  Sandwich  was  ordered  to  put  to  sea  early  in 
July,  1664,  and  the  queen  was  promised  the  pleasure  of  accompanying 
her  royal  husband  to  see  the  fleet  go  down  to  the  Hope.  King  Charles 
himself  thus  notices  her  desire  to  witness  this  noble  spectacle;^  '*  My 
\in£e  is  so  afraid  that  she' shall  not  see  the  fleet  before  it  g«es  out,  that 
she  intends  to  set  out  from  this  place  [Whitehall]  on  Monday  next,  with 
the  afternoon  tide ;  therefore  let  all  the  yachts,  except  that  which  the 
t^noich  ambassador  has,  be  ready  at  Gravesend  by  that  time."  Catharine 
enjoyed  the  gratification  of  her  wish,  for  Charles  took  both  her  and  his 
royal  mother  on  board  the  fleet  at  Chatham,  before  it  left  the  port  the 
last  week  in  May.  A  few  days  afterwards  they  went  down  to  Chatham 
i^in,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  great  heat  of  the  sun,  Charles  took  off 
both  his  periwig  and  waistcoat  to  cool  himself,  and  got  a  violent  cold, 
which  brought  on  a  fever,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  bled,  and  to  keep  his 
room  for  two  or  three  days.> 

This  year  some  attention  was  excited  at  court  by  the  statements  of  Mr. 
^ompesson,  of  the  nocturnal  disturbances  of  his  house  at  Tedworth, 
Wiltshire,  by  the  freaks  of  an  invisible  drummer,  who  had  alarmed  his 
family  every  night  for  more  than  a  year.*  This  story  Mr.  Mompesson 
repeated  to  the  king  and  queen,  on  which  Charles  despatched  his  favourite, 
lord  Falmouth,  and  the  queen  her  chamberlain,  lord  Chesterfield,  to 
examine  into  the  truth  of  it ;  but  neither  of  them  could  see  or  hear  any 
thing  that  was  extraordinary.  About  a  twelvemonth  afterwards  his 
majesty  told  lord  Chesterfield  that  he  had  discovered  the  cheat,  which 
Mr.  Mompesson  had  confessed  to  him :  the  king's  statement  was,  how- 
ever, incorrect. 

Catharine's  passionate  love  for  her  own  country  betrayed  her  into  a 
very  unlady-like  breach  of  that  stately  courtesy,  with  which  the  science 
of  royalty  teaches  princes  to  conceal  their  private  feelings  on  all  public 

>  Inedited  autograph  letter  of  Oiaiies  II.,  aatfaor  bad  introduced  among  the  dramatis 

"Without  date;  Biit.  Mus.  MSS.  Lanadowne,  penorue  the  characters  of  queen  Gatbariue's 

120,  folio  202.  courtly  lord  chamberlain,  and  the  brave  earl 

*  Despatches  of  Lionne.  of  Falmouth,  who,  soon  after,  was  killed  by 

*  'lliis   incident    furnished    the   plot   of  the  side  of  his  royal  commander  the  duke  uf 
Addison's  elegant  comedy,  The  Drummer,  or  York,  in  the  triumphant  naval  engagement 
the  Haunted  Uonae :  but  it  would  have  added  between  the  fleets  of  Buglaud  and  l£>lland. 
to  the  intere&t  tiiMi  numuur  of  tlie  play,  if  the 
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occasions,  ller  dignity  as  queen  of  England  ought  to  nave  compelled 
her  to  forget  the  national  animosity  of  a  daughter  of  Braganza  towards 
Spain,  but  the  manner  in  which  she  permitted  it  to  break  forth  at  tho 
first  audience  of  the  new  Spanish  ambassador,  at  Whitehall,  September 
19,  1664,  is  related,  with  evident  vexation,  by  Sir  Henry  Bennet  to  Sir 
Richard  Fanshawe,  the  English  minister  at  the  court  of  Madrid  : — 

**  Three  days  ago  don  Patricio  Omeledio  had  his  audience  of  entry,  in 
the  quality  of  resident,  of  his  majesty ;  and  having  finished  that,  asked 
to  receive  the  same  honour  from  the  queen,  wfio,  being  discomposed  a 
little  more  than  could  have  been  wished,  and  forbidding  him  in  his 
harangue  to  speak  to  her  in  Spanish,  he  submitted  to  her  pleasure  herein, 
and  continued  it  in  French,  acquitting  himself  therein  with  all  fitting 
respect  on  his  part,  which  1  say  to  your  excellency,  that  the  story,  that 
will  certainly  be  made  thereof,  may  not  altogether  surprise  you."  * 

One  cause  of  Catharine's  intemperate  burst  of  temper  was,  of  course,  the 
recent  demand  of  the  Spanish  government  that  Tangier  should  be  given. 
up  to  them.  Charles  11.  replied  to  this  requisition,  "that  they  had  no 
more  to  do  with  it  than  they  had  with  Plymouth  ;  that  Tangier  was  an 
ancient  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  Portugal ;  that  Jie  had  received  it  aa 
a  part  of  his  queen's  dowry ;  and  if  they  would  not  allow  that,  to  give 
him  a  lawful  right  to  the  place,  they  had  better  tell  him  at  once  that 
they  would  come  to  a  quarrel  with  him  for  it,  in  which  case  he  should 
know  how  to  proceed." 

Catharine  went  with  her  ladies  in  her  state-barge  to  see  a  ship-launch 
at  Woolwich,  October  26.  The  wind  and  waves  were  so  rough  that  da^, 
that  the  duchess  of  Buckingham  and  the  fair  mistress  Boynton,  one  of 
her  maids  of  honour,  were  as  much  indisposed  as  if  they  had  been  at  sea. 
The  queen  alone  felt  no  inconvenience."  The  king,  the  duke  of  York, 
and  the  French  ambassador  came  in  the  royal  carriages  by  land.  The 
sliip,  which  was  built  by  Pett,  was  successfully  launched,  and  mnch 
admired  by  the  king,  who  said  **  she  had  the  finest  bow  that  he  ever  saw  ;•* 
the  French  ambassador  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  this  vessel,  which  carried  seventy  guns.  Charles  behaved  very 
graciously  on  this  occasion  to  the  veteran  naval  commanders  of  the 
commonwealth  who  were  present.  He  told  the  French  ambassador,  in 
his  jocose  way,  before  them, "  that  they  had  all  had  the  plague,  but  were 
now  perfectly  cured  of  the  malady,  and  were  less  likely  to  have  it  again 
than  others."  They  then  went  down  to  the  Nore  in  the  newly-launched 
vessel,  and  returned  in  the  royal  yacht,  where  they  partock  of  a  noble 
banquet.  The  king's  carriages  were  to  meet  them  again  at  Woolwich; 
Meantime  »  very  rough  swell  came  on ;  the  hail  and  rain  descended  in 

1  Letters  of  the  earl  of  Arlington,  toI.  ii.  p  44. 
'  F^ys.    Lettor  of  M.  de  Uomie  to  Louis  XIV. 
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torrents ;  every  lady  out  the  queen  was  sea-sick,  and  she,  who  had 
oome  with  her  ladies  from  Whitehall  to  Woolwich  in  the  royal  yacht,  and 
was  expected  to  return  the  same  way,  played  his  majesty  and  the 
gentlemen  a  sly  trick,  by  stealing  on  shore  with  her  ladies  and  taking 
possession  of  the  coaches  which  had  been  sent  for  the  king  and  th« 
ambassador,  "  making  it,"  complains  his  excellency,^  "  her  pleasure  t-o 
see  the  other  unfortunates  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  tempest,  and 
not  caring  what  became  of  usl  It  was  impossible  for  us  to  get  to  Lon- 
don in  the  barge,  and  we  were  obliged  to  get  horses  and  carriages  at 
(xreenwich  to  take  us  to  Whitehall.'*  Lionne,  in  this  letter,  expresses 
his  a«louration  of  the  grandeur  of  the  British  ships. 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  1665,  the  greatest  j?awal  victory  that  had  yet  been 
gained  by  England  was  won  by  the  fleet  under  the  duke  of  York's  com- 
mand, between  Soiithwold  and  Harwich.  The  Dutch  biographer  and 
editor  of  the  Political  Maxims  of  the  pensionary  De  Witt,  mentions  this 
terrible  defeat  of  the  Dutch  fleet  ^  as  the  most  lamentable  disaster  that 
had  ever  befallen  his  country,  and  the  most  signal  advantage  ever  gained 
by  England  over  Holland,"  He  could  not,  as  a  faithful  historian,  omit 
this  allusion  in  his  brief  biographical  notice  of  the  unfortunate  statesman 
who,  up  to  that  period,  had  governed  the  states  of  Holland  so  ably,  as  to 
render  that  trading  republic  the  most  formidable  naval  power  in  Europe. 
3'he  fleet  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  command  of  her  skilful  and  intre- 
pid naval  chief,  James  duke  of  York,  gave  their  pride  a  check  in  the 
hard-fought  battle  ofi*  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  which  cost  Holland  the  loss, 
at  the  very  lowest  computation,  of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line  taken  or 
destroyed,  7000  men  and  four  admirals.  The  duke  of  York,  whose  ship, 
the  Royal  Charles,  sustained  the  heaviest  fire,  blew  up  the  Dutch  admiral 
Opdam's  ship,  the  Eendi-acht,  in  close  encounter,  and  this  lH*illiant  action 
decided  the  contest  in  flavour  of  the  British  fleet,  with  the  comparatively 
trifling  loss  of  600  men.  James  led  the  chase  till  darkness  preserved  the 
fugitive  and  dismayed  Dutch  from  further  castigation  for  the  present. 
This  great  national  triumph  was  the  most  memorable  of  all  the  victories 
previously  recorded  in  the  naval  annals  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  sharp 
contest  for  the  empire  of  the  seas  between  this  country  and  Holland  at  that 
era  which  Macaulay  has  falsely  represented  as  peculiarly  disgraceful  to  the 
British  flag.  Those  superficial  readers  who  not  having  taken  the  trouble 
of  investigating  the  history  of  the  period,  but  dazzled  by  the  brilliant 
sophistry  which  may  truly  be  called  words  versus  facts,  are  inclined  to 
adopt  Macaulay's  statement,  may,  by  a  reference  even  to  no  deeper  book 
than  Salmon's  Chronology,  or  any  other,  see  that,  in  his  zeal  to  deprive 
our  last  two  Stuart  kings  of  the  credit  which,  with  all  their  faults,  was 
their  due  in  regard  to  maritime  and  commercial  affairs,  he  has  enlarged 
every  trifling  advantage  gained  by  the  Dutch,  and  omitted  to  mention 

A  If .  de  Lionne. 
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either  of  the  naval  victories  won  by  the  duke  of  York,  Now  this  ir 
about  as  fair  as,  in  reviewing  the  reign  of  George  III.,  to  dwell  un 
the  trifling  advantage  gained  by  the  enemy  at  Tenniffe,  and  ignore  ^e 
battles  of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar.  The  surprise  of  our  ships  at  Upnor 
took  place  during  the  deceitful  conferences  for  peace  at  Breda,  wh«n  the 
vigilance  of  the  British  ministers'  had  been  lulled  by  the  idea  that 
hostilities  had  actually  ceased.  The  Dutch  made  capture  of  one  ship, 
and  burnt  three  others — a  revenge  J>e  Witt  had  meditated  ever  since  Sir 
Robert  Holmes,  August  8, 1666,  entered  the  channel  between  Ulic  and 
Schelling,  burned  two  Dutch  men  of  war  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  merchant 
vessels  with  their  cargoes,  and  reduced  the  town  of  Btandaris  to  ashes. 
When  accounts  are  fairly  balanced,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Dutch  had 
small  cause  to  boast  themselves  of  the  result  of  their  contest  with  Britain, 
which,  however,  they  never  had  the  hardihood  to  do  till  **  their  servcmt^ 
as  they  proudly  termed  William  prince  of  Orange,  was  invested  with 
the  monarchy  of  England ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  flag  of  Eng* 
land  ever  experience  a  stain.  These  details,  irrelevant  though  they  be 
to  the  biography  of  Catharine  of  Braganza,  are  illustrative  of  the  history 
of  l^er  consort's  reign,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  acceptable  to  readers  who 
feel  that  love  for  their  country  which  impels  every  noble  English  heart 
to  exult  in  the  vindication  of  her  national  honour. 

The  rejoicings  for  this  mighty  victory  were  damped  by  the  constemar 
tion  that  had  sei;sed  all  hearts  on  account  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
plague,  the  most  terrible  visitation  of  the  kind  ever  known  in  Engbind* 
Although  many  houses  were  marked  with  "the  red  cress,"  and  the 
work  of  desolation  was  rapidly  increasing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace, 
the  king  and  queen  did  not  abandon  Whitehall  till  the  29th  of  June, 
when  they,  with  the  duke  of  York,  escorted  the  queen*^mother,  who 
was  leaving  England,  on  her  journey  to  the  coast.  Catharine  returned 
that  night  to  Hampton-court,  but  the  royal  brothers  attended  Henrietta 
as  far  as  the  Downs.  The  plague  speedily  extending  to  Hampton- 
court,  their  majesties  and  the  court  left  it  on  the  27th  for  Salisbury* 
On  this  occasion  the  queen  and  her  ladies  exhibited  a  new-fashioned 
travelling  costume,  which  Pepys,  who  saw  them  set  off,  thus  describes: 
"  It  was  pretty  to  see  the  pretty  young  ladies  dressed  like  men, 
in  velvet  coats,  caps  with  ribands  and  laced  bands,  just  like  men, 
.only  the  duchess  herself  it  did  not  become.**  The  duchess  of  York, 
having  grown  very  fat,  had  lost  all  pretensions  to  that  elegance  of  con- 
tour which  was  requisite  to  set  off  dresses  fitted  close  to  the  shape.  It 
was  agreed  on  the  spot  that  the  duke  and  duchess,  with  their  retintie, 
should  set  off  direct  for  York,  much  to  their  satisfaction,  for  the  court 
was  in  so  uncomfortable  a  state  just  then,  through  the  rival  pasties 
of  the  queen  and  lady  Castlemaine,  that  they  were  glad  to  escape  fi^ 
being  implicated  in  any  of  the  quarrels  and  intrigues  that  were  gO)9g 
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OD^  If  anything  ooiild  have  recalled  the  king  and  his  evil  companiona 
to  a  sense  of  tbe  wickedness  of  their  lives,  it  would  have  been  the  awful 
lefleetion  that  the  sword  of  the  destroying  angel  was  even  then  suspended 
over  them,  and  sweeping  thousands  daily  to  the  tomb.^  To  the  excited 
£Buicies  of  many  of  those  who  remained  in  the  metropolis,  the  vision  of 
a  flaming  sword,  reaching  from  Westminster  to  the  Tower^  seemed 
nightly  present,  like  the  meteor-sword  that  hung  over  Jerusalem  during 
the  siege.  The  appearance  of  a  comet  some  months  before  bad  caused 
superstitious  feelings  of  alarm  to  the  weak-minded,  by  whom  it  was 
regarded  with  scarcely  less  terror  than  with  which  the  Anglo-Saxons 
bad  beheld  the  comet  that  visited  our  hemisphere  in  the  year  1066,  on 
the  eve  of  the  Norman  invasion.  Charles  II.,  who  had  a  peculiar  tastQ 
for  sdentific  pursuits,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Observatory  at  Greenr 
wichy  watched,  with  great  interest,  several  nights  for  the  appearance  of 
the  new  comet,  and  the  .queen  sat  up  with  him  twice,  at  different  times, 
to  obtain  a  sight  of  it.    The  second  time  she  saw  it' 

The  first  day  the  king  and  queen  left  Hampton-court  they  slept  at 
Farnham,  and  proceeded  to  Salisbury  the  next.  They  were  followed  by 
the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  and  a  great  many  of  the  nobility ; 
but  the  air  did  not  agree  with  the  king,  who  was  indisposed  all  tiie 
time  he  was  there,  which  caused  him  to  leave  it  sooner  than  he  had 
intended.  While  they  yet  remained,  the  news  arrived  of  the  unsueess- 
fhl  action  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich  before  Bergen,  in  which  Edwasd 
Montague,  the  queen's  faithful  master  of  the  horse,  was  slain,  having 
▼olunteered  on  board  the  fleet  in  a  fit  of  indignation  at  the  injurious 
maimer  in  which  he  had  been  driven  from  her  majesty's  service.  Ko 
sooner  was  the  news  of  his  death  received,  than  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  York  wrote  both  to  the  king  and  queen,  entreating  them  to  bestow 
his  place  on  his  younger  brother,  who  was  the  duchess's  equerry. 
Oaxendon,  at  the  request  of  his  daughter  the  duchess  of  York,  waited 
en  the  queen  to  back  their  suit.^  Catharine  was  of  course  well-disposed 
to  bestow  the  appointment  on  the  younger  Montague,  whose  brother 
bad  attended  her  home  from  Lisbon,  and  had  suffered  in  every  way 
from  his  devotion  to  her  service,  but  she  prudently  replied,  that  '*  she 
would  make  no  choice  herself  of  any  servant,  without  being  first  in- 
Sofmed  of  his  majesty's  pleasure ;"  adding,  '*  that  she  had  heard  that 
the  lord  Montague  was  very  angry  with  his  son,  who  was  unfortunately 
riain,  for  having  taken  that  charge  in  her  family,  and  never  allowed 
him  anything  towards  his  support;  and  that  she  would  not  receive  his 
^oimger  son  into  her  service,  unless  she  were  assured  that  his  lordship 

>  GUnpesdoDi  witnesses  of  the  horrors  of  the  great  pla. 

*  Tbe  limits  of  this  work  aire  too  circnm-  of  1665,  in  which  100,000  persons  peris; 

'  acrH)ed  to  permit  of  entering  bito  the  details  within  the  bills  of  mortaUtj> 

ff  this  •  melancholy  period*    which  will  be  >  Pepys. 

faaoA  In  the  ^umals  of  Evelyn  and  Pepys^  *  Uat  of  Clarendon. 

«ud  the  n«rrattv«  of  Deftte  And  uther  tj^  , 
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desir^  it."  She  concluded  by  requesting  Clarendon,  if  that  were  the 
ca«e^  to  speak  to  the  king  as  dexterously  as  he  could  to  dispose  him  to 
recommend  young  Montague  to  her,  which  she  considered  only  just, 
since  his  brother  had  lost  his  life  in  his  majesty's  service.  The 
chancellor  preferred  the  request  to  the  king  in  the  name  of  the  duchess 
of  York,  and  said,  "  the  queen  referred  it  entirely  to  his  majesty."  The 
king  declared  **  he  would  never  recommend  any  one  to  the  queen  but 
what  should  be  very  agreeable  to  her,  and  that  it  would  seem  hard  to 
deny  one  brother  to  succeed  another  who  had  been  killed  in  his  service,* 
And  owned  that  lord  Crofts  had  solicited  him  in  favour  of  Mr.  Robert 
Spencer.*  This  was  the  lord  treasurer  Southampton's  nephew,  in  whose 
behalf  a  series  of  intrigues  were  set  on  foot.  Southampton  quar- 
relled with  Clarendon  for  having  recommended  another  to  the  queen. 
Clarendon,  to  conciliate  his  colleague,  endeavoured  secretly  to  counter- 
mine his  former  recommendation,  though  well  aware  it  was  the  queen's 
wish  to  give  the  place  to  the  brother  of  her  faithful  servant ;  and  she 
"Would  cdttainly  have  been  circumvented  but  for  the  anival  of  the  dnke 
of  York,  who  took  young  Montague's  part  with  so  high  a  hand,  that 
the  king,  who  had  begun  to  waver  to  the  new  candidate,  decided  in  his 
favour.  Difficult  indeed  must  be  the  position  of  a  queen,  when  so 
many  rival  interests  beset  her  regarding  every  appointment  in  her 
household.  Catharine  had  learned  to  nfismifest  a  political  indifference 
and  perfect  submission  to  her  royal  husband's  pleasure  on  these  sub- 
jects, which  enabled  her,  as  in  this  instance,  occasionally  to  get  her  own 
way.  If  she  had  openly  espoused  the  pjirt  of  Montague,  he  would 
assuredly  have  lost  the  place,  for  then  laldy  Castlemaine  would  have 
insisted  on  its  being  given  to  Eobert  Spencer.  It  was  unlucky  for 
Catharine,  that  both  her  husband  and  her  lord  chamberlain  were  en- 
tangled in  the  snares  of  lady  Castlemaine.  Lord  Chesterfield  found 
himself  so  awkwardly  situated,  between  the  reverence  he  owed  to  hfr 
majesty  and  the  recollection  of  the  terms  on  which  he  had  been,  while, 
a  widower,  with  her  insolent  rival,  that,  to  avoid  the  disputes  in  whidi 
he  occasionally  found  himself  involved,  he  resigned  his  place  in  her 
majesty's  household.  Catharine  was  pleased,  when  he  took  his  leave, 
to  express  her  sense  of  his  character  and  services  in  handsome  terms, 
commanding  him  to  continue  a  member  of  her  council.* 

The  king  opened  his  parliament,  on  the  10th  of  October,  in  the  great 
hall  of  Christchurch,  when  they  voted  him  supplies  for  carrying  on 
the  Butch  war,  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  commence  with  no 
better  means  than  100,000^.  lent  him  in  his  utmost  need  by  the  city  of 
London,  and  at  this  very  time  he  was  subscribing  out  of  his  privy-purse 
the  sum  of  lOOQi.  weekly  for  the  relief  of  the  sufTerers  with  the  plaguti. 

*  life  of  Clarendon. 
>  Introductory  memoir  to  the  Lettet-s  of  Lord  Ghesterfield. 
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While  the  court- remained  at  Oxford,  the  queen  was  once  more  flattered 
with  deceptive  hopes  of  bringing  an  heir  to  the  crown  ;  while  that  hope ' 
lasted,  the  king  reformed  his  conduct  visibly,  in  the  laudable  reso- 
lution of  endeavouring  to  make  himself  worthy  of  receiving  the  blessing 
of  legitimate  offspring.  So  careful  was  he  of  Catharine  at  this  period, ' 
that  he  would  by  no  means  permit  her  to  return  to  Hampton^court 
with  him  in  January,  lest  her  safety  and  that  of  the  anticipated  infant 
should  be  endangered  by  an  approach  towards  the  infected  metropolis. 
She  was,  however^  so  anxious  to  be  with  him,  that  she  commenced 
preparations  for  the  journey  in  order  to  follow  him,  when,  unfortu- 
nately, as  she  was  on  the  eve  of  setting  otf,  illness  occurred,  which 
detained  her  at  Oxford  till  the  16th  of  February.*  Charles  behaved 
almost  as  ill  as  Henry  VIIL  on  the  occasion,  and  lady  Castlemaine, 
who  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  fine  boy,  was  full  of  exultation,  and  failed 
not  to  depreciate  the  queen  as  a  person  who  never  would  or  could  bring 
an  heir  to  England. 

The  next  grief  that  befell  Catharine  was  the  death  of  her  beloved 
mother,  the  queen-regent  of  Portugal.'  The  news  of  this  event  arrived 
in  London  on  the  28th  of  March,  1666 ;  but  as  the  queen  was  then  in 
a  delicate  state  of  health,  and  under  a  course  of  physic,  it  was  several 
days  before  any  one  ventured  to  communicate  the  afBicting  tidings  to 
her.*  The  court  wore  the  deepest  mourning  on  this  occasion ;  the  ladies 
were  directed  "  to  wear  their  hair  plain,  and  to  appear  without  spots  on 
their  faces,"  the  disfiguring  fashion  of  patching  having  just  been  intro- 
duced. Lady  Castlemaine  was  considered  to  appear  to  great  disadvan- 
tage without  her  patches.  One  day  in  the  course  of  this  spring,  the 
queen  told  lady  Castlemaine  **that  she  feared  the  king  took  cold  by 
staying  so  late  at  her  house ;"  on  which  she  boldly  replied,  before  all 
the  ladies,  **  that,  he  left  her  house  betimes,  and  must  stay  with  some 
one  else.*'  The  king,  entering  unawares  while  she  was  thus  endeavour-- 
ing  to  turn  the  current  of  the  queen's  jealousy  to  one  of  her  rivals,  came 
behind  her,  and  whispered  in  her  ear  "  that  she  was  a  bold,  impertinent 
woman,  and  bade  her  begone  out  of  the  'court,  and  not  come  again  till 
he  sent  for  her."  She  obeyed,  but  said,  in  her  rage,  **  she  would  be  even 
with  the  king,  and  print  his  letters,"*  a  tlyeat  which  always  rendered 
Charles  submissive ;  so  that  he  who,  as  Clarendon  observes,  could  not 
endure  the  imputation  of  being  governed  by  his  wife  or  prime-minister 
permitted  himself  to  be  called  "  fool,"  or  any  other  degrading  epithet  this 

1  Clareodon.  placed  on  the  throne  of  PortngaL    Not  con- 

s  This  princess  had  been  removed  from  the  tented  with  the  throne,  Pedro  chose  to  have 

helm  of  government  soon  after  her  daughter's  the  wife  of  his  brother  also,  and  succeeded ; 

marriage    with    Charles   II.    through    the  for  the  lady  obtahied  a  sentence  of  nullity  on 

intrigues  of  the  conde  de  Cast>elmelhor,  and  her  first  marriage,  and  gave  her  hand  to  dOQ 

the  imbectlp  king  Alphonso  VI!  assumed  the  Pedro.— ColbaU^'s  Account  of  Portugal. 


royal  authority.     He    proved    himself   in-        ■  Pepys. 
capable  of  the  office,  and  was  deposed  in  the         *  Ibid, 
year  1068,  when  his  brother  don  Pedro  wad 
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woman  chose  to  bestow  on  him.  It  was  vainly  hoped  that  this  quarrel  was 
definitive,  but  in  a  day  or  two  lady  Caistkmaine  sent  to  inquire  if  she 
inight  send  for  her  furniture  from  the  palace  to  her  new  lodging.  The 
king  replied  *'  that  she  must  come  and  fetch  them  herself,**  which  she 
did ;  a  reconciliafcion.  took  place. 

In  July,  the  qu^n  and  her  ladies  visited  Tunbridge  Wells  again,  and 
■pent  some  weeks  there.  This  place,  which  the  patronage  of  Catharine 
of  Bragansa  had  rendered  the  resort  of  the  heau  monde  of  the  seven* 
tcentih  century,  is  described  by  a  contemporary,  who  made  one  of  the 
gay  throng  by  whom  it  was  frequented  at  that  season,  as  the  place  of  all 
Europe  the  most  rural  and  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  lively 
and  agreeable.  *^  The  company  are  all  accommodated  with  lodgings,^ 
says  he,  '*  in  little  clean  convenient  haUtations,  that  lie  scattered  from: 
each  other  a  mile  and  a  half  round  the  wells,  where  the  company  meet 
in  the  morning.  This  place  consists  of  a  long  walk  shaded  by  spreading 
trees,  under  which  they  walk  while  they  are  drinking  the  waters.  On, 
one  side  of  this  walk  is  a  long  row  of  shops,  plentifully  stocked  with-  toys 
and  omamental  goods,  where  there  is  raffling.  On  the  other  side  is  the 
market;  As  soon  as  the  evening  comes,  every  one  quits  his  or  her  little 
palace  to  assemble  on  the  bowling-green,  where,  in  the  open  air,  those 
who  choose  dance  on  a  turf  more  soft  and  smooth  than  the  finest  carpet 
in  the  world."  Such  was  Tunbndge  Wells,  and  the  manner  of  life  led 
there  in.  the  days  when  the  amiable  and  neglected  queen  of  Charles  11^ 
sought  to  beguile  her  cares  and  griefs  by  mingling  in  the  diversions  of 
her  subjects,  and  endeavouring  to  increase  the  enjoyment  of  those  around 
her  by  dispensing  with  the  ceremonies  that  were  due 'to  her  rank.  Theire 
was  dancing  every  night  at  her  house,  because  the  physicians  recomr 
mended  it  to  those  who  drank  the  watei:s,  and  poor  Catharine  tqo^ 
excessive  delight  in  this  exercise,  although  her  figure  by  no  means 
fitted  her  to  enter  the  lists  to  advantage  in  such  exhibitions  with  the 
graceful  Frances  Stuart,  the  stately  Oastlenuiine,  and  the  other  beauties 
of  the  court.  She  had  learned,  however,  the  difficult  lesson  of  concealing 
«ny  uneasy  emotion  she  might  feel  when  she  saw  her  royal  husband  de- 
Toting  all  his  time  and  attention  to  one  or  other  of  her  rivals.  Appa- 
rently, she  entered  into  the  frolic  tone  of  the  place  with  hearty  good- 
humour,  and  made  it  her  chief  study  to  divert  the  king  from  dwelling 
too  long  on  any  object  of  attraction  by  the  perpetual  round  of  amuse- 
ments she  devised.  Unfortunately,  she  sent  for  the  players  to  Tunbridge 
Wells,  which  led  to  disgraceful  intimacies  between  his  majesty  and  two 
of  the  actresses,  Mrs.  Davies  and  the  celebrated  Nell  Gwynne.  Ere  long 
Charles  outraged  all  decency  by  appointing  the  latter,  whom  Evelyn 
justly  terms  **  an  impudeht  comedian,"  as  one  of  the  bedchamber  women 
to  his  royal  consort — an  office  for  which  her  low  breeding,  no  less  thcui 
her  fniscouduct,  reudered  her  notoriously  unfit. 
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'Hie  fUBpect  of  public  affiurs  was  peculiarly  gloomy  at  this  crisis* 

The  commerce  of  England  had  for  the  last  year  been  wholly  destroyed 

by  the  plague ;  death  and  sorrow  and  poverty  had  rendered  all  homes 

desolate.     The  distress  which  followed   this  national  visitation  had 

caused  a  complete  failure  in  the  supplies  voted  by  the  parliament,  it 

having  been  found  impossible  to  collect  the  taxes,  and  the  country  was 

ilivolved  in  a  war  both  with  Holland  and  France — a  war  that  was 

nn&irly  carried  on  by  attempts,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  republic 

oi  Holland,  but  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  escite  an  insurrectionary  spirit  in 

Kngland.    The  agents  employed  as  spies  and  emissaries  for  the  difi^ion 

of  sedition  were  no  other  than  the  exiled  roundheads,  and  their  connections 

la  England  and  Scotland,  pretended  patriots,  but  in  reality  the  hireling 

agitatois  employed  by  t^e  enemies  of  their  own  country  to  work  out 

their  dishonourable  intrigues.    The  following  passage,  quoted  by  M. 

Guizot  in  his  noble  work,  Uie  Course  of  Civilization,  from  the  notes  kept 

by  Louis  XIY.  of  the  personal  transactions  of  the  year  1666,  will  show 

the  principles  of  the  all  but  deified  Algernon  Sidney  in  their  true  colours : 

^  I  had  this  morning,*'  says  Louis,  **  a  conversation  with  M.  de  Sidneys 

an  English  gentleman,  who  has  made  me  understand  the  possibility  of 

reauimating  the  republican  party  in  England.    M.  de  Sidney  demands 

0f  me  for  that  purpose  400,000  livres.    I  have  told  him  that  I  could  not 

give  him  more  than  200,000.    He  has  engaged  me  to  draw  from  Swit* 

Eerland  another  English  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Ludlow,  and  to  con&r 

with  him  on  the  same  design." 

The  fire  of  Loiidon,  which  broke  out  on  the  2nd  of  September  at  th« 
Corner  of  'J'hame&-street,  in  a  baker's  shop  full  of  faggots,  near  a  row  of 
'wooden  store-houses  filled  with  x>itch,  tar,  oakum,  and  other  combustibles, 
was  so  clearly  the  effect  of  accident,  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  impute  it 
to  the  evil  devices  of  a  foreign  power,  or  to  the  frenzy  of  tanatics  of 
either  of  the  non-conforming  creeds  who  were  accused  by  vulgar  prejudice 
of  having  caused  this  dreadful  calamity,  which  was  predicted  by  the 
puritans  ten  years  before  it  happened.*  "  The  conflagration,'*  says  Eve- 
lyn, ''was  so  universalj  and  the  people  so  astcmished,  that,  from  the 
beginning — I  know  not  by  what  despondency  or  fate,  they  hardly  stiiTed 
to  quench  it ;  so  that  there  was  nothing  heard  or  seen  but  crying  out  and 
lamentation,  and  running  about  like  distracted  creatures.  >  •  .  .  .  All 
the  sky  was  of  a  fieiy  aspect^  like  the  top  of  a  burning  oven,  and  the 
light  seen  for  above  forty  miles  round  for  many  nights.     Grod  grant  that 

>  It  is  A  fact,  no  less  strange  than  trae,  that  was  the'Srd  of  September,  on  wMch  day  tii  it 

ft  plot  for  the  seixure  of  the  Tower  and  the  terrible  conflagration  was  at  its  height.  More 

burning  of  London  was  discovered  by  Monk  remarkable  still  is  the   coincidence,  that  a 

daring  the  veiy  height  of  the  pestiieDce  iu  treatise  was  advertised  in  a  number  of  ib» 

the  autumn  of  1665,  for  which , several  con<  Mercurius  Politicus  for  1656.  purporting  to 

'^^>irator6,  all  officers  or  soldiers  In  the  late  show,  from  the  Apocalypse,  that  in  1666  the 

eebcUion,  were  tried,  convicted,  and  executed  Romish  Babylon  would  be  destroyed  by  tir^ 

bi  April,  lfi66;  and  ituit  the  time  fixed  for  See  marginal  note  iu  Pepys,  vol.  ilL  p.  luiL 
carrying  this  diibcUcal  pruject  ihiu  exircatinn 
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mine  eyes  may  never  behold  the  like,  who  now  saw  above  10,000  houses 
all  in  one  flame.  The  noise,  and  cracking,  and  thunder  of  the  impetuous 
flames,  the  shrieking  of  the  women  and  children,  the  hun-y  of  the  people, 
the  fall  of  towers,  houses,  and  churches,  was  like  a  hideous  storm,  and 
the  air  all  about  so  hot  and  inflamed,  that,  at  the  last,  one  was  not  able 
to  approach  it.  The  fire  raged  for  four  days,  and  all  that  time  the  king 
and  the  duke  of  York  exerted  themselves  in  the  most  energetic  manner, 
even  labouring  in  person,  and  being  present  to  command,  order,  reward, 
and  encourage  the  workmen.  It  was  through  the  personal  activity  and 
presence  of  mind  of  the  duke  of  York  in  causing  the  bouses  to  be  blown 
up,  that  the  beautiful  old  Temple  church  was  saved,  and  the  fire  stopped."  * 
The  Tower  and  Westminster-ibbey  were  saved  by  the  same  precautions 
on  the  part  of  the  king,  but  it  was  not  till  the  7th  of  September  that  the 
conflagration  was  extinguished.  The  king,  who  only  appeared  to  ad- 
vantage in  seasons  of  danger  aud  difficulty,  displayed  the  most  paternal 
care  for  the  homeless  sufferers,  and  exerted  himself  to  obtain  for  them  a 
temporary  shelter  in  the  villages  round  London,  and  causing  tents  and 
huts  to  be  erected  for  them.  They  were  also  provided  with  bread  and 
coals  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  The  extensive  charities  of  the 
crown  during  the  two  unprecedented  seasons  of  public  misery — the 
plague,  and  the  geneml  destitution  that  succeeded  the  fire,  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten  when  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  Charles  II.  is  so  fre- 
quently repeated.  His  great  forbearance  with  regard  to  the  collection  of 
the  supplies  that  had  been  voted  by  parliament  in  those  disastrous  years, 
must  also  be  remembered.  The  want  of  means  to  pay  the  seamen  led  the 
king  to  the  fatal  economy  of  laying  up  his  ships,  against  the  earnest  advice 
of  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  who  told  him  that  he  would  incur  tho 
danger  of  losing,  by  that  means,  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  The  attack 
of  the  Dutch  on  the  ships  of  Chatham  too  well  verified  the  prediction  of 
the  royal  admiral. 

Evelyn  presented  the  king,  on  the  13th  of  September,  with  a  survey 
of  the  ruins  of  London,  and  a  plan  for  a  new  city,  with  a  discourse  upon 
it.  "  Whereupon,"  says  he,  **  his  majesty  sent  for  me  into  the  queen's 
bedchamber,  her  majesty  and  the  duke  only  being  present.  They 
examined  each  particular,  and  discoursed  on  them  for  near  an  hour, 
seeming  to  be  extremely  pleased  with  what  I  had  so  early  thought  upon. 
The  queen  was  now  in  her  cavalier  riding-habit,  hat  and  feather,  and 
horseman's  coat,  to  take  the  air."  This  fashion  was  not  introduced  by 
Catharine  of  Brs^anza,  but  by  two  of  her  pretty  maids  of  honour  some 
months  before,  of  whose  appearence,  in  this  equestrian  garb,  Pepys,  thu.«? 
quaintly  speaks  :  "  I  saw  the  fine  ladies,  in  the  long  gallery  at  White-  * 
hall,  in  coats  and  doublets,  just  for  all  the  world  like  mine,  buttoned  up 
Rt  the  breast ;  and  they  wore  periwigs  and  hats,  so  that,  only  for  a  long 
1  Evelyn.    Pepys.     Clarendon.     Journal  of  James  II. 
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l«ttiooat  draggling  under  their  men^s  coats,  no  one  would  take  them  for 
wonaen,^  which  was  an  odd  sight,  and  a  sight  that  did  not  please  me ;  it 
was  Mrs.  Welles  and  another  fine  lady  I  saw  thus  attired,"  The  queen 
herself  had  a  great  wish  to  introduce  a  very  different  style  for  the  skirts 
of  dresses,  liking  mightily,  as  lady  Carteret  told  Pepys,  "  to  have  the  feet 
seen,"  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  like  most  of  her  country- 
women, Catharine  of  Braganza  had  small,  well-turned  feet ;  but  it  was 
in  vain  that  she  occasionally  exhibited  herself  in  short  petticoats,  she 
found  few  imitators.  It  is  not  royalty,  but  beauty  that  sets  the  fashion ; 
the  reigning  belles  of  the  court  were  tall,  graceful  women,  and  as  long 
as  they  wore  flowing  draperies,  all  other  ladies  did  the  same,  in  the  hope 
of  looking  like  them.  About  the  same  time  Charles  IL,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Evelyn,  endeavoured  to  change  the  theatrical  style  of  diess 
worn  by  his  courtiers  for  a  more  sober  costume.  He  assumed  it  himself, 
and  so  did  a  few  of  those  who  wished  to  please  him,  but  his  fashion  was 
soon  abandoned  for  the  all-prevailing  modes  of  France. 

The  court  wore  black  many  months  for  queen  Catharine's  mother, 
only  having  leave  to  wear  silver  and  white  lace  for  one  day,  on  which  a 
splendid  ball  was  given  at  Whitehall,  to  celebi*ate  her  majesty's  birthday, 
Pepys,  who  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  climbing  up  to  a  loft,  where,  with 
much  trouble,  he  contrived  to  look  down  on  the  gay  scene,  gives  the 
following  particulars  :  "  Anon  the  house  grew  full,  and  the  candles  were 
lighted,  and  the  king  and  queen  and  ladies  sat.  It  was  indeed  a  (glorious 
sight  to  see  Mrs.  Stuart  in  black  and  white  lace,  and  her  head  and 
shoulders  dressed  with  diamonds,  only  the  queen  none,*  and  the  king  in 
his  rich  vest  of  some  rich  silk,  and  silver  trimming  ;  the  duke  of  York 
and  all  the  other  dancers  wore  cloth  of  silver.  Presently  after  the  king 
was  come  in,  he  took  the  queen,  and  about  fourteen  more  couple  there 
were,  and  began  the  hrantle"  After  enumerating  many  of  the  xx)urtly 
dancers,  he  says,  "  they  were  all  most  excellently  dressed  in  rich  petti- 
coats and  gowns,  and  diamonds  and  pearls.  After  the  brantles  a  corant, 
and  now  and  then  a  French  dance :  but  that  so  rare,  that  the  c^rants 
grew  tiresome,  and  I  wished  it  done,  only  Mrs.  Stuart  danced  mighty 
fine ;  and  many  French  dances,  especially  one  the  king  called  *  the  new 
dance,*  which  was  very  pretty.  But,  upon  the  whole  matter,  the 
business  of  the  dancing  itself  was  not  extraordinary  pleasing.  About 
twelve  at  night  it  broke  up." 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1667  found  the  queen  ill  at  ease. 
The  king's  passion  for  the  fair  Stuart  increasing  with  its.  hopelessness, 
be  became  restless,  melancholy,  and  thoughtful,  and  was  supposed  to 
meditate  making  a  desperate  attempt  to  obtain  her  in  the  way  of  mar- 

1  The  reader  will,  of  course,  remember  the  riding-habits,  which  were  then  considered  too 

satirical  description  in  the  Spectator,  thirty  near  an  approach  to  masculine  habiliments, 
yearb  after  this  period,  of  the  fair  lady  whom        ^  Because  she  was  in  mourning  for  her 

he  met  going  to  the  chase  in  one  of  those  mother. 
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riage.  Dark  hints  and  rumours  of  a  divorce  from  queen  Catharine,  on 
the  plea  of  harrenness,  began  to  he  whispered  in  the  court  and  city. 
That  political  busybody,  the  earl  of  Bristol,  sent  two  friars  to  Portugal, 
after  the  death  of  the  queen-mother  donna  Luiza,  to  endeavour  to  collect 
something  that  might  be  construed  into  presumptive  evidence  of  her 
incapacity  for  children,  although  the  king  honestly  said  ''  that  it  wqs 
impossible  to  proceed  on  those  grounds,  as,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  her 
majesty  had  more  than  once  been  in  the  way  to  be  a  mother."*  ^  I'he 
enemies  of  Clarendon,  since  his  eldest  son,  lord  Combury,  had  been 
appointed  lord  chamberlain  to  the  queen,  were  more  determined  than 
ever  to  raise  a  popular  cry  against  him  on  account  of  the  childless  mar- 
riage of  the  sovereign.  Catharine  considering  herself  bound  in  honour  to 
befriend,  as  far  as  her  little  power  went,  the  family  of  a  minister  whom 
she  supposed  to  be  persecuted  on  her  account,  the  ribald  witlings  of  the 
court  introduced  her  name  into  the  doggerel  pasq^uinades  with  which  the 
chancellor  was  now  assailed.  On  one  occasion  they  painted  a  gibbet  on 
his  gate,  with  the  following  couplet : — 

**  Three  sights  to  he  seen, 
Dunkirl^  Tangier,  and  a  barren  queen.** 

Another  epigram,  the  acknowledged  composition  of  one  of  Charles's 
profligate  companions,  ran  thus : — 

"God  bless  queen  Kate^ 
Our  soTereign's  mate, 

Of  tibe  rofyal  house  of  Lisbcni ; 
But  the  devil  take  Hjd», 
And  the  bishop  beside^ 
YHko  made  her  bone  of  his  bone." 

These  ribald  rhymes  were  naturally  associated  with  the  supposed  wish 
of  the  king  to  obtain  a  release  from  his  nuptial  plight  to  Catharine  of 
Braganza,  for  the  purpose  of  wedding  a  lady  more  agreeable  to  his 
present  inclination.  All  the  world  said  this  was  his  lovely  and  fasci- 
nating kinswoman,  Frances  Stuart.  His  tempters,  knowing  his  weakness, 
daily  urged  him  to  imitate  the  example  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  contract  a 
more  agreeable  marriage.  If  we  may  believe  the  assertion  of  Burnet, 
Charles  actually  consulted  Dr.  Sheldon,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
on  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  divorce  from  the  queen.  Sheldon  re- 
quested time  to  consider  of  the  matter,  and  having  ascertained  that  the 
king  contemplated  a  second  marriage  with  Frances  Stuart,  he  informed 
Clarendon.  It  is  said,  the  enamoured  monarch's  project  was  traversed 
by  his  premier  encouraging  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  was  desperately 
in  love  with  the  object  of  his  sovereign's  preference,  to  marry  her  clan- 
destinely, and  cany  her  off  from  court.  The  fair  Stuart  had,  it  seems, 
perceived  the  impropriety  of  which  she  had  been  guilty  in  permitting 
the  homage  of  the  king ;   and,  in  the  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the 

>  Clarendon. 
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perilous  terms  on  which  they  then  stood,  she  had  declared  that  sho 
would  many  any  honourable  gentleman  who  was  worth  1500^.  per 
annum.  The  courtiers,  however,  stood  aloof,  none  venturing  to  enter 
the  lists  in  rivalry  to  the  king.  At  length  her  cousin,  Charles  duke  of 
Bichmond  and  Lennox,  came  forward  as  a  candidate  for  her  hand.  11ie 
king  showed  the  most  decided  anger,  aud  forbade  either  party  to  think 
of  such  presumption.  The  fair  Stuart  then  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of 
the  queen,  and  with  many  tears  implored  her  forgiveness  for  the  uneasi- 
ness her  past  folly  and  thoughtlessness  had  cost  her,  and  implored  her 
protection.^  Catharine  was  too  amiable  to  reproach  her ;  she  had  the 
goodness  to  permit  her  to  be  constantly  in  her  presence,  and  it  is  sui> 
posed  she  lent  her  and  the  duke  of  Bichmond  facilities  for  their  marriage 
and  escapade.'  The  whole  blame  was,  however,  charged  on  Clarendon 
bj  the  infuriated  king,  who,  from  that  moment,  pursued  him  with 
vindictive  hatred ;  nor  could  the  luckless  minister's  most  earnest  pro- 
testations that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  intention  of  the  lovers  to  act  in 
defiance  of  the  royal  prohibition,  satisfy  his  majesty  of  his  innocence. 

After  the  marriage  of  the  fair  Stuart,  nothing  more  was  said,  for  a 
considerable  time,  of  a  divorce  between  the  king  and  queen.  They 
danoed  together,  with  their  great  nobles  and  ladies,  at  a  splendid  masked 
ball  in  the  theatre  of  the  palace,  April  18, 1667.'  The  king  celebrated 
the  festival  of  the  Garter  on  St.  Greorge's-day  that  spring,  with  a  so- 
lemnity of  observance  worthy  of  the  age  of  chivalry  and  the  illustrious 
founder  of  the  order.  This  commemoration  was  attended  with  all  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  institution,  even  that  of  the  sovereign  and 
his  knights  offering  at  the  altar ;  they  then  proceeded  to  the  banqueting- 
ball  at  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  where  they  dmed  in  their  robes  and 
insignia.  ^  The  king  sat  on  an  elevated  throne  at  the  end,  at  a  table 
alone,  the  knights  sat  a  table  at  his  right  hand,  all  the  length  of 
the  room  ;  over  against  them  a  cuplx)ard  of  rich  gilded  plate ;  at 
the  lower  end  tlie  music ;  on  the  balusters  above,  wind  music,  trumpets, 
and  kettle-drunos.  The  king  was  served  by  the  lords  and  pensioners, 
'  who  brought  up  the  dishes.  About  the  middle  of  the  feast  the 
^nights  drank  the  king's  health,  and  the   king   drank  theirs,  the 

1  Omnt  Hamilton.  years  after  ber  wedlock :  she  bore  tbe  infllc- 

s  Frances  Stuart  bod  never  accepted  any-  tion  with  philosophy.    Although  tbe  duke  of 

thing  fhim  the  king  beyond  a  few  Jewels,  and  Richmond  and  Lennox  had  impaired  bis  pro 

theee  she  returned  to  bim  after  ber  marriage,  perty,  his  widow  was  enabled,  by  economy, 

TLedukeof  York  presented  ber  with  a  jewel  to   save  a  fortune    from   her  dower:   she 

worth  about  8002..  when  he  drew  her  for  his  purchased  with  it  tbe  estate  of  Letbington, 

Valentine.    Her  husband,  unfortunately,  had  and   bequeatbed   it    to    ber   Impoverished 

a  bad  habit  of  drinking;,  which,  perhaps,  nephew,  Alexander  earl  of  BUtntyre,  with  a 

shortened  his  life;  he  died  in  1672,  at  tbe  request  that  it   might  be  called  I^nnox'b 

court  of  DenmarlE,  where  be  was  sent  as  Love  to  Blantyre.    It  is  called  Lennox-love 

an  bas.»ador.    Tbe  small-pox,  that  disease  so  to  this  day.    She  seems  to  have  valued  tbe 

latal  to  the  Ufe  or  beauty  of  the  royal  house  title  uf  her  Scottish  duchy  more  than  tiiat  of 

of  Stuart,  bad  destroy^  d  >  he  matchless  charms  Richmond.    Tbe  duchess  died  in  1702. 

0^  tbe  duchess  of  Ricbmuml  tiud  Lennox  two  >  Evelyn. 
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trumpets  sounded,  and  the  Tower  guns  were  fired.  The  queen  came  m 
at  the  banquet,  but  only  as  a  spectator,  for  she  never  seated  herself,  but 
stood  at  the  king's  left  hand  all  the  time.  The  cheer  was  extraordinary, 
each  knight  having  forty  dishes  to  his  mess.  The  room  was  hung  with 
the  richest  tapestry.  In  conclusion,  the  banqueting  stufif  was  flung 
about  the  room  profusely,'*  says  our  author,^  who  confesses  that  he  made 
a  hasty  retreat  when  that  sport  began,  which  appears  to  have  heen 
showers  of  cakes,  sweetmeats,  comfits,  and  fruit,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
spectators,  and  to  make  a  scramble  among  them^ 

Such  merry  conclusions  to  the  royal  banquets  were  among  the  usages 
of  the  good  old  times,  when  the  kings  and  queens  of  England  lived  in 
public,  and  any  of  their  loyal  lieges  of  decent  api)earance  and  behaviour, 
who  could  squeeze  through  the  ever-open  doors  of  the  palace,  were  free 
to  enter  the  banqueting-hall,  and  see  them  take  their  meals — ^a  custom 
'  which  ended  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  Evelyn  records 
frequent  instances  of  Charles  II.'s  familiar  converse  v^dth  him  on  literary 
and  scientific  subjects  on  these  occasions,  and  mentions,  with  some  satis- 
faction, that  the  first  time  he  tasted  pine-apple  was  ft  piece  which  the 
king  cut  for  him  from  his  own  plate,  with  that  peculiar  graciousness  of 
manner  which  won  all  hearts,  and  'made  even  moralists  and  philosophers 
forget  the  many  faults  which  tarnished  his  character.  One  day  the  witty 
Tom  Killigrew  told  the  king,  **  that  matters  were  in  a  bad  state,  but  there 
Was  a  way  to  mend  alL  There  is,"  pursued  he,  "  an  honest  able  man  I 
could  name,  that  if  your  majesty  would  employ,  and  oomniand  to  see 
things  well  executed,  all  things  would  soon  be  mended ;  and  this  is  one 
Charles  Stuart,  who  now  spends  his  time  as  if  he  had  no  employment ; 
but  if  you  would  give  him  this  employment,  he  were  the  fittest  man  in 
the  world  to  perform  it."  On  another  occasion,  the  king,  speaking  of 
the  duke  of  York  being  mastered  by  his  wife,  compared  him  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  hen-pecked  husband  in  the  play  of  Epicene,  or  the  Silent 
Woman,  and  said  to  some  of  his  boon  companions,  "  that  he  would  go 
no  more  abroad  with  this  Tom  Otter." — **  Sir,"  asked  Killigrew,  drily, 
**  which  is  the  best  for  a  man  to  be ;  a  Tom  Otter  to  his  wife,  or  to  his 
mistress?"*  There  was  no  hitting  off  this  home  thrust,  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  king  was  rated  and  reviled  by  the  imperious  lady  Castle- 
mainej  rendered  him  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  court.  They  had  a 
fierce  quarrel  about  the  king  sending  the  duke  of  Buckingham  to  the  Tower 
for  sundry  misdemeanors,  when  she  used  such  violent  language,  that 
the  king  was  at  last  provoked  so  far  as  to  tell  her  ^  she  was  a  jade,  who 
meddled  with  things  she  had  nothing  to  do  with."  She  retorted  by  call- 
ing him  a  fool ;  telling  him  "  that  if  he  were  not  a  fool,  he  would  not 
suffer  his  business  to  be  carried  on  by  fools  who  did  not  understand  it, 
aud  cause  his  best  subjects,  and  those  best  able  to  serve  him,  to  be 
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imprisoned/'  One  of  Buckino^ham's  olfenoes  was  having  employed  a  ibau 
to  cast  the  king's  nativity ;  this  he  contrived  to  lay  on  his  sister,  tha 
dnchess-dowager  of  Richmond,  who  had  been  one  ot  the  king's  play* 
mates  in  infancy,  and  for  whom  he  knew  Charles  ever  entertained  a 
brotherly  regard.  Buckingham  employed  his  powers  as  a  buffoon  for 
the  king's  diversions,  and  successfully  laughed  away  the  last  spark  of 
better  feeling  that  had  lingered  round  his  heart. 

As  the  unprincipled  leader  of  the  corrupt  ministry  that  rose  into  poweif 
on  the  &ll  of  Clarendon,  through  the  patronage  of  lady  Castlemaine, 
Buckingham  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  qupen,  of  whom  he  was  per- 
petually urging  the  king  to  rid  himself,  if  not  by  divorce,  by  means  still 
more  questionable.  If  we  may  credit  the  assertions  of  so  notoriously 
false  a  witness  as  bishop  Burnet,  Buckingham  proposed  to  the  king  that 
,"  If  he  would  give  him  leave,  he  would  steal  the  queen  away,  and  send 
her  to  a  plantation,  where  she  should  be  well  and  carefully  looked  to^ 
and  never  heard  of  any  more ;  but  it  should  be  given  out  that  she  had 
dtserted,  and  that  it  would  fall  in  with  some  principles  to  carry  on  an 
act  for  a  divoi-oe,  grounded  upon  the  pretence  of  a  wilful  desertion,"  ^  It 
required  no  very  remarkable  exercise  of  conscientiousness  to  induce 
the  king,  unpnneipled  as  he  was,  to  revolt  from  a  project  of  which  tl>e 
atrocity  was  only  equalled  by  its  absurdity.  **  Sir  Robert  Murray  told 
me,"  pursues  Burnet,  "  that  the  king  himself  rejected  this  with  horror. 
He  said  it  was  a  wicked  thing  to  make  a  poor  lady  miserable  only,  because 
she  was  his  wife  and  had  no  children  by  him,  which  was  no  fault  of 
hers."  Buckingham  suggested  that  her  majesty's  confessor  should  be 
-dealt  with,  to  persuade  her  to  retire  into  a  convent,  on  which  grounds  the 
parliament  would  readily  grant  the  king  a  divorce.  Charles  gave  in  to 
this  scheme,  but  Catharine  loved  him  too  fondly  to  part  from  him  volun- 
tarily ;  she  said, "  She  had  no  vocation  for  a  religious  life."  * 

The  evil  counsellora  by  whom  the  soveieign's  bad  passions  were 
flattered  and  cherished,  did  not  scruple  to  whisper  the  possibility  of 
persuadibg  his  parliament  to  make  it  lawful  for  him  to  marry  a  new 
wife  before  he  had  got  rid  of  his  first;  and  a  reverend  divine, 
Gilbert  Burnet,  afterwards  bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  found  capable 
of  using  his  pen  in  vindication  of  this  iniquitous  doctrine.  He  wrote 
■successively  two  treatises,  entitled.  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet's  solution  of  two 
XBases  of' Conscience ;  one  touching  Polygamy,  the  other  Divorce,  and 
what  Scripture  allows  in  those  Cases.  It  is  needless  to  comment  on  the 
base  hypocrisy  of  affecting  to  search  Scripture  as  an  excuse  for  vice. 
.These  polluted  shafts  were  aimed  at  the  innocent  queen,  at  the  sugges- 
tion, it  is  presumed,  of  Buckingham  and  Lauderdale.  It  was  expected 
that  they  would  have  obtained  the  reward  of  a  rich  bishopric  for  the 
writer,  but  Charles  despised  both  the  adviser  and  the  advice ;  and  when 
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Bnmet,  some  years  afterwards,  having  joined  the  opponents  of  the  court 
in  conseqnenoe  of  being  depriyed  of  his  office  in  the  chapel-royat,  wrote 
him  a  letter  of  remonstrance  on  his  immoral  way  of  life,  he  treated  him 
with  the  most  cutting  contempt.  Charles  endured  reproof  patiently 
'  from  men  whose  principles  he  respected.  When  the  excellent  and  con- 
sistent bishop  Ken  gave  him  a  severe  exhortation  on  his  wicked  life,  he 
did  not  treat  that  upright  man  with  the  contumely  he  offered  to  the 
author  of  the  two  Cases  of  Conacienee,^ 

While  all  these  dark  plots  were  in  agitation  against  the  queen,  she 
astonished  every  one  by  entering  into  some  of  the  giddy  revelries  of  Uxo 
madcaps  of  the  court.  Masquerading  was  then  the  rage — ^not  merely 
masked  balls  in  palaces  and  theatres,  but  that  sort  of  sport  which  pce^ 
vails  during  carnivals  and  other  seasons  of  public  licence.  The  king 
and  queen,  and  all  the  courtiers,  went  about  masked,  in  separate  parties, 
in  quest  of  adventures,  so  disguised  that,  without  being  in  the  secret, 
no  one  could  distinguish  them.  They  were  carried  about  in  hadkney* 
chairs,  entered  houses  where  lights  and  music  gave  indications  that 
merry-makings  were  going  on,  und  danced  about  with  the  wildest  froliea. 
Once  the  queen  got  separated  from  her  party,  and  her  chairmen,  DOt 
knowing  her,  went  away  and  left  her  alone.  She  was  much  alarmed, 
and  returned  to  Whitehall  in  a  hackney-coach,  or,  according  to  others, 
in  a  cart.^  The  earl  of  Manchester,  Charles's. lord  chamb^lain,  being 
well  awbUcq  that  her  majesty  was  surrounded  by  spies  and  enemies,  who 
were  eagerly  watching  to  take  advantage  of  the  slightest  indiscretion 
into  which  she  might  be  betrayed,  to  form  accusations  against  her  as  a 
pretence  for  a  divorce,  honestly  told^her  *'  that  it  was  neither  decent  nor 
safe  for  her  to  go  iift)out  as  she  had  done  of  late.  The  reports  of  Buck- 
ingham's evil  designs  against  her  having  reached  his  eais,  he  wished  to 
warn  her  of  her  danger."* 

Early  in  the  year  1668,  the  news  arrived  in  England  that  the  Cortes 
had  sworn  fealty  to  don  Pedro,  Catharine's  younger  brother,  and  that 
there  was  every  appearance  of  his  being  quietly  established  on  the 
throne,  from  which  his  party  had  deposed  the  imbecile  king  Alphonsa 
Queen  Catharine  was  so  passionately  interested  in  all  that  concerned 
her  country  and  &mily,  that  she  took  possession  of  the  ambassador's 
report  of  this  revolution.  The  earl  of  Arlington,  when  he  communi- 
cates the  event  to  Sir  William  Temple,  says,  '*  There  are  other  particu- 
lars in  my  letter,  which  shall  be  transcribed  for  you  to-night,  if  I  can 
get  the  letter  out  of  the  queen's  hands."  A  last  effort  to  obtain  the 
arrears  of  Catharine's  portion  had  been  made  by  Arlington  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  apparently  as  fruitlessly  as  those  that  had  preceded  it, 
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The  long  struggle  with  Spain,  and  subsequent  oivil  war  between  tho 
rival  brothers,  Alphonso  and. Pedro,  had  deprived  Portugal  of  the  power 
to  make  good  the  pecuniary  engagements  of  the  queen-mother  in  Ca- 
tharine's behalf. 

The  reappearance  of  the  beautiful  duchess  of  Richmond  in  the  court 
as  a  bride,  was  one  of  the  events  of  the  season.  She  steadily  refused 
to  hold  any  communicatiou  with  the  king,  or  to  receive  his  visits,  but 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  permitted  to  kiss  the  hand  of  her  royal  mistress, 
on  her  elevation  by  marriage  to  so  high  a  rank  in  the  British  nobilfty. 
All  eyes  were,  of  course,  on<  her  and  the  king,  whose  passion  was 
apparently  unsubdued,  but  she  conducted  herself  with  the  dignified 
decorum  of  a  virtuous  matron.  Humour  was,  nevertheless,  busy  on  the 
subject,  as  we  find  by  the  following  mysterious  passage  in  one  of  Charles's 
letters  to  his  beloved  sister,  Henrietta  duchess  of  Orleans,  who  had 
alluded  to  something  she  had  heard  on  the  subject :  **  You  were  misin- 
formed in  your  intelligence  concerning  the  duchess  of  Richmond.  If 
yon  were  as  well  acquainted  with  a  little  fantastical  gentleman  called 
Cupid  as  I  am,  you  would  neither  wonder  nor  take  ill  any  sudden 
changes  which  do  happen  in  the  affairs  of  his  conducting,  but  in  this 
matter  there  is  nothing  done  in  it."^  The  duchess  of  Richmond  and 
her  lord  were  then  living  in  great  splendour  at  Somerset-house,  the 
dower-palace  of  the  queen-mother.  The  duchess  fell  ill  of  the  small- 
pox :  the  king's  anxiety  about  her  conquered  all  fears  of  infection,  and 
be  paid  her  several  visits,*  which,  as  she  was  the  wife  of  a  nobleman  so 
nearly  allied  to  the  throne,  he  had  the  pretext  of  a  royal  etiquette  for 
doing,  nor  could  either  she  or  the  duke  refuse  to  admit  him  into  her 
flick  chamber.  That  such  a  prince  as  Charles  II.  should  wish  to  come 
at  such  a  time,  would  appear  a  proof  of  the  strength  of  his  attachment 
to  his  fair  kinswoman.  She  recovered,  but  one  of  her  eyes  was  injured, 
and  she  looked  ill  for  a  long  time.  The  king  was,  nevertheless,  so 
transported  by  his  passion  for  her,  that  one  Sunday,  when  he  had 
ordered  his  guards  and  coach  to  be  ready  to  take  him  into  the  park,  ne 
suddenly  got  into  a  private  boat  with  a  single  pair  of  oars,  all  alone,  and 
went  by  water  to  Somerset-house,  where,  the  garden-door  not  being 
open,  he  climbed  over  the  wall  to  visit  her,*  apparently  with  the  inten- 
tion of  taking  her  by  surprise.  The  particulars  of  the  reception  given 
him  by  the  fair  duchess  are  not  recorded,  yet  her  general  conduct  was 
so  chastely  correct  as  a  wife,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a 
spirited  repulse.  The  queen,  who  knew  she  could  rely  on  her  virtue, 
appoiAted  her  one  of  the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber. 

Charles  was  more  than  usually  complaisant  at  this  time  to  his  queen, 
-"With  whom  he  supped  every  night  with  apparent  pleasure,  and  appearing 

1  sir  John  Palrjrinple's  Appendix. 
*  Iteports  it  M  de  Rouvigny,  in  Dalrymple's  ApBpndix.    Pepys.  ,  »  Pepyg^ 
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otherwise  mightily  reformed/  from  which  an  inference  may  be  drawn  that 
the  influence  of  the  duchess  of  Richmond  was  very  differently  exercised 
from  that  of  the  infamous  Gastlemaine.  All  talk  of  a  divorce  had  been 
suddenly  stopped  by  the  delusive  hopes,  which  had  again  flattered  the 
queen,  of  bringing  an  heir  to  England ;  and  these,  although  destined  to 
end  as  before,  probably  assisted  this  ill-treated  princess  to  retain  her 
position  as  queen-consort,  in  spite  of  the  intrigues  of  Buckingham  and 
Burnet  to  have  her  supplanted.  It  was  also  said  that  lady  Gastlemaine 
unexpectedly,  but  prudently,  declared  against  the  divorce,  recollecting 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  king  to  marry  her,  and  dreading  the  pro- 
bable influence  of  a  young  queen  over  his  mind.  Buckingham  revenged 
himself  on  her  for  crossing  his  policy,  by  playing  off  the  two  comic 
actresses,  Nell  Gwynne  and  Moll  Davies,  against  her.)  The  king  had 
presented  the  latter  with  a  diamond  ring,  worth  7002.,  in  token  of  his 
approbation  of  her  dancing,  and  it  was  noticed  that  when  she  came  on 
after  the  play  in  the  theatre  at  Whitehall  to  dance  her  jig,  the  queen 
would  not  stay  to  see  it.'  Evelyn  mentions  seeing  lady  Gastlemaine 
at  one  of  the  masques  at  court,  a  few  months  before,  blazing  with, 
diamonds  to  the  value  at  least  of  40,0002.,  far  outshining  the  queen* 
This  rapacious  woman  is  said  to  have  devoured  the  almost  incredible 
sum  of  500,0002.  Gharles  finally  gratified  her  pride  by  creating  her 
duchess  of  Gleveland,  with  reversion  to  hor  eldest  son  by  him,  to  whom, 
he  gave  the  name  of  Fitzroy.  The  neglect  with  which  the  queen  was 
treated  on  her  account  was  not  confined  to  the  courtiers.  Goodman, 
the  player  and  theatrical  manager  at  the  king's  house,  who,  for  some  of 
his  evil  exploits,  had  very  recently  escaped  the  gallows,  refused  to  have 
the  stage  curtain  drawn  up,  or  to  allow  the  play  to  commence,  because 
the  duchess  of  Cleveland,  who  bestowed  on  him  some  of  her  infamous 
patronage,  had  not  arrived.  ^  Is  my  duchess  come  ?**  asked  he,  when 
told  that  the  queen  was  ready  for  the  performance.  Fortunately,  hia 
duchess  made  her  appearance,  and  her  royal  mistress  no  longer  sat 
waiting  her  leisure. 

Queen  Gatharine  delighted  in  music,  and  was  the  first  patroness  of 
the  Italian  school  of  singing.  She  had  a  concert  of  these  vocalists 
on  'the  Thames,  under  her  balcony  at  Whitehall*palace,  September 
30,  when,  *'  it  being  a  most  summer-like  day,  and  a  fine  warm 
evening,''  says  Pepys,  *'  the  Italians  came  in  a  barge  under  the  leads 
before  the  queen's  drawing-room,  and  so  the  queen  and  ladies  went  out 
and  beard  them  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  the  singing  was  very  good 
together ;  but  yet  there  was  but  one  voice  that  did  api)ear  considerable, 
and  that  was  signer  Joanni.      And  here,"  pursues  he,    ''I  saw  Mr. 
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Sidney  Montague  kiss  the  queen's  hand,  who  was  mighty  kind  to  him." 
This  gentleman  wa^  one  of  lord  Sandwich's  family,  and  to  all  of  that 
lineage  Catharine,  as  far  as  her  power  went,  continued  to  show  her 
friendship.  Their  majesties  spent  the  month  of  October  at  Audley- 
eud,  Euston,  and  Newmarket  this  .year.  The  foreign  ambassadors, 
the  piivy  council,  and  all  the  court  accompanied  them  on  their  au- 
tumnal progress.  They  returned  to  Whitehall,  for  the  celebration  of 
the  queen's  biithday,  in  November;  this  was  the  usual  commence- 
ment of  the  gay  season  in  London,  which  closed  a  few  days  after  the 
29  th  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  King  Charles's  birth  and  restoration. 

Confident  expectations  were  entertained,  in  the  spring  of  1669,  that 
the  queen  was  about  to  give  an  heir  to  England.  Pepys.  records  that 
he  saw  her,  on  the  19th  of  May,  at  dinner  with  the  king  in  her  own 
apartment  at  Whitehall,  in  her  white  pinner^  a  loose  wrapping  gowp, 
such  as  is  now  termed  a  peignoir ;  in  which  simple  garb,  he  says,  **  she 
looked  handsomer  than  in  full  dress,"  ood  adds,  "  that  her  appearance 
was  such  as  to  confirm  the  general  report,  and  the  hopes  that  were  enter- 
tained at  that  period."  She  was  taken,  however,  so  suddenly  ill  on  the 
26th,  as  to  send  for  Mrs.  Nun  and  another  of  her  women  in  great  haste 
from,  a  dinner-party  at  Chifi^ch's  apartments,  and  a  coQsiderable  alarm 
prevailed  on  her  account.  In  a  few  hours  she  was  better,  and  loitl 
Arlington  writes  to  Sir  William  Temple,  on  the  1st  of  June,  "  I  can- 
not end  this  letter  without  telling  you  that  the  queen  is  very  well,  and 
gives  us  every  day  cause  to  rejoice  more  and  more.  God  grant  that  it 
bave  its  effect  accordingly,  to  make  us  all  happy."  Six  days  afterwards 
the  king  communicates  his  disappointment  to  his  sister,  the  duchess  of 
Orleans,  with  the  remark  *'  that  ther^  had  been  no  accident  to  cause 
it."  ^  Charles,  now  despairing  of  a  family  by  Catharine,  listened  with 
iDore  complacency  than  ever  to  the  project  of  obtaining  the  liberty  of 
seeking  a  younger  and  more  fruitful  wife  by  means  of  a  parliamentary 
divorce.  About  this  time  lord  Koos  having  convicted  his  wife  of 
adultery,  moved  a  bill  ia  the  house  of  peers  for  dissolving  the  tie, 
including  leave  to  marry  another  wife.  The  duke  of  Buckingham 
supported  the  bill  with  all  the  interest  of  his  faction ;  the  duke  of  York 
opposed  it,  having  all  the  bishops  on  his  side,  except  Cosin  and  Wilkin. 
The  controversy  was  carried  on  with  great  heat,  and  the  king  took  the 
opportunity  of  entering  the  house  in  his  ordinary  dress,  and,  seating 
himself  on  the  throne,  listened  to  the  proceedings  with  eager  interest, 
declaring,  "  that  it  was  as  good  as  a  play."  The  bill  passed,  and  his 
majesty  was  urged  by  the  base  junta  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  to 
make  it  the  precedent  for  a  bill  to  dissolve  his  marriage  with  the  queen, 
as  r^arded  the  legality  of  marrying  another  wife,  for  the  rectitude  of 
Catharine's  conduct  had  been  such,  that  no  one  dared  even  to  breathe  au 
1  See  the  tetter  in  Dalryxnple's  Appendii,  p.  26,  vol.  U. 
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insinuation  of  disloyalty  against  her.  But  either  Charles  had  nerer  seri- 
ously entered  into  this  iniquitous  design,  or  his  conscience  would  not 
permit  him  to  carry  it  through,  for  when  the  time  came  within  three  days 
of  that  appointed  by  ^he  confederates  for  bringing  it  before  the  house,  he 
told  the  infamous  Bab  May,  who  was  the  tool  chosen  by  Buckingham 
to  conduct  the  business,  *'  that  he  must  let  that  matter  alone,  as  it 
would  not  do.** 

There  was  one  point  on  which  a  close  confidence  and  a  sympadiy  of 
opinion,  little  suspected  by  the  world,  subsisted  between  Charles  and 
Catharine ;  this  was  on  the  subject  of  religion.    Charles,  although  the 
companion  of  scoffers,  and  openly  applauding  the  profane  language,  the 
ribald  jests  of  Buckingham,  Kochester,  and  all  the  godless  crew,  male 
and  female,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  was  secretly  impressed  with 
respect  for  the  principles  of  his  queen.    Bigoted  and  narrow-minded  aa 
Catharine  undoubtedly  was,  and  in  practice  superstitious  over  much, 
there  was  an  atmosphere  of  holiness  about  her,  a  purity  and  innocence 
in  her  conversation,  and  an  integrity  in  her  conduct,  which  showed  that 
all  she  did  was  from  motives  of  conscience  and  as  matters  of  dutj. 
Charles  had  received  from  his  mother,  in  the  tender  season  of  infsmcj, 
the  first  and  only  impressions  of  a  religious  nature  that  were  ever  made 
on  him.     Those  impressions,  without  producing  any  of  the  fruits  of 
Christian  convictions — piety  and  purity  of  life— ^haunted  him  to  the 
tomb.    He  struggled  against  it,  for  it  militated  no  less  against  his  sel^ 
indulgence  and  habitual  love  of  ease  than  his  interest,  and  succeeded 
in  deceiving  the  world  into  the  idea  that  he  was  an  infidel.     His 
brother  was  for  a  time  deterred  by  his  persuasions  and  commands  from 
avowing  his  conversion  to  the  Romish  creed ;  but  Charles,  though  he, 
on  one  occasion,  lamented  with  tears  that  he  could  not  enjoy  his  religion^ 
did  not  love  it  sufficiently  to  make  the  slightest  self-sacrifice  to  prove 
his  sincerity.    The  queen  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Eome,  and 
this  served  to  cover  the  clandestine  intercourse  of  others,  though  the 
suspicions  it  created  were  most  assuredly  the  cause  of  her  name  being 
subsequently  implicated  in  the  accusations  connected  with  the  popish 
plot.    The  re-establishment  of  the  Roman  catholic  worship  in  England 
was  one  of  the  leading  articles  of  the  secret  treaty  ^  which  vas  negoti- 
ated by  Henrietta  duchess  of  Orleans  between  Louis  XIV.  and  Charles 
II.    After  a  long  correspondence,  that  princess  came  to  Dover  for  the 
purpose  of  concluding  it.     Charles  and  Catharine  met  her  there,  and 
the  deep  state-intrigues  that  were  discussed  between  the  royal  brother 
and  sister  were  veiled  beneath  a  succession  of  fgtes  and  rejoicings,  which 
took  place  in  honour  of  her  arrival.    It  was  the  first  time  Catharine 
and  this  princess  had  met,  and  when  the  latter  returned  to  France,  she 
spoke  in  the  most  friendly  manner  of  her  royal  sister«in-law.    She  told 

*  Dalrymple's  Appendix. 
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her  cousin,  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  ^*that  the  queen  was  a 
thorough  good  woman,  not  beautiful,  but  virtuous,  and  full  of  piety, 
and  that  she  commanded  the  respect  of  every  one."  This  friendly  testi- 
mony to  the  merits  of  Catharine  was  borne  by  the  best-loved  sister  of 
her  lord  almost  with  her  dying  breath,  for  in  three  weeks  after  her  return 
to  France,  she  expired,  after  a  few  hours  of  agonizing  illness. 

The  ratification  of  their  secret  treaty  placed  Charles  in  the  degrading 
position  of  a  pensioner  of  France,  Louis  XIV.  had  previously  bribed 
the  wives  and  mistresses  of  such  of  his  ministers  as  had  declined  receiv- 
ing money  or  jewels  with  their  own  hands,  and  the  despatches  of 
Rouvigny  and  Barillon  contain  sufficient  evidence  of  moneys  paid  by 
that  sovereign  to  Algernon  Sidney,  and  others  of  the  republican  party, 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  patriotism,  were  the  hireling  tools  of  a 
foreign  power  to  stir  up  civil  strife  in  their  own  country.  Charles  II. 
was  aware  of  the  corruption  of  friend  and  foe,  and  with  a  laxity  of 
principle  scarcely  more  disgraceful,  preferred  a  peaceful  appropriation 
of  the  gold  of  France  to  his  own  use,  to  its  being  lavished  on  his 
subjects  in  bribes  for  his  injury.  His  extravagance  rendered  him 
needy,  and  his  indolence  inclined  him  to  avail  himself  of  supplies  that 
cost  no  sufferings  to  his  people.  The  cruel  imposts  of  Cromwell's 
government  had  afforded  the  precedent  of  collecting  an  enormous 
revenue  by  taxing  articles  of  general  consumption,  but  a  revenue  torn 
from  the  necessities  of  the  people  could  never  have  been  collected  with- 
out the  aid  of  military  despotism  :  Charles  liked  better  to  draw  on  the 
exchequer  of  his  wealthier  neighbour  of  France.  A  few  weeks  after 
the  death  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  Charles  II.  sent  out  a  yacht,  with 
a  confidential  person,  to  bring  to  England  the  beautiful  mademoiselle  de 
Qaeroualle,  whom  he  had  seen  in  attendance  on  her  when  at  Bover. 
She  came,  and  he  compelled  queen  Catharine,  out  of  respect,  as  it  was 
pretended,  for  his  sister's  memory,  to  receive  her  into  the  number  of 
her  maids  of  honour.  She  soon  became  the  acknowledged  mistress  of 
-Charies,  and  was  the  most  troublesome  of  the  imprincipled  intriguantes 
of  that  reign,  and  one  of  the  most  extravagant.^ 

There  was  a  great  ball  on  the  9th  of  February,  1671,  at  the  theatre 
in  Whitehall-palace,  in  which  the  queen  and  all  the  ladies  of  the  court 
danced.  "  The  greatest  fault  of  Catharine  of  Braganza,"  observes  Sir 
Walter  Scott,*  "  was  her  being  educated  a  Catholic ,  her  greatest  mis- 
fortune bearing  the  king  no  children,  and  her  greatest  foible  an  exces- 
sive love  of  dancing.     It  might  have  occurred  to  the  good  people  of 

1  After  the  birth  of  a  son,  she  was  oreated  in  France,  so  lately  -as  1734,  at  the  age  of 

dncbess  of  Portsmouth.    Though  most  rapa-  ninety.      Evelyn  declares  that  her  apart- 

cioos  in  her  requisitions  for  monev  from  her  ments   at    Whitehall   were   splendid,    and 

rnyal  lover,  Ae  was  constantly  impoverished  luxuriously  famished,  "  with  ten  times  the 

by  her  gambling  propensities.    She  retained  richness  and  glory  of  the  queen's." 

her  beauty  to  a  great  age,  and  died  at  the  >  In  bis  notes  to  Diyd^o's  Works, 
docal  seat  of  her  son  Richmond,  at  Aubigny, 
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those  times,  that  loying  a  ball  was  not  a  capital  sin,  even  in  a  person 
whose  figure  excluded  her  from  all  hopes  of  gracing  it ;  that  a  princess 
of  Portugal  must  be  a  Catholic  if  she  had  any  religion  at  all ;  and  that 
children  "—here  we  take  leave  to  finish  the  sentence  in  the  words  'of 
holy  writ — "are  a  gift  and  heritage  that  cometh  of  the  Lord.**  Yet 
these  obvious  considerations  did  not  prevent  her  from  being  assailed 
with  th«  most  scurrilous  lampoons  on  every  occasion.  How  a  man 
making  pretences  to  high  moral  feeling  and  sanctity  like  Andrew 
Marvel  could  have  found  it  in  his  heart  to  address  lines  like  the 
following  to  so  amiable  and  unoffending  a  princess,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine: — 

*  Reform,  great  queen,  the  errore  of  your  youtb. 
And  hear  a  thmg  you  never  heard,  called  truth ; 
Poor  private  balls  content  the  fairy  queen. 
You  must  dance  (and  dance  damnably)  to  be  aeeu^ 
Ill-natured  little  goblin,  and  designed 
For  nothing  but  to  dance,  and  vex  mankind. 
What  wiser  thing  could  our  great  monarch  do, 
Than  root  ambition  out,  by  showing  you  ? 
You  can  the  most  aspiring  thoughts  puU  down. 
For  who  would  have  his  wife  to  have  his  orown  V* 

Our  pious  bard  brings  his  coarse  series  of  personal  insults  on  his  royai 
mistress  to  this  climax  in  conclusion  : — 

*<  What  will  be  next,  unless  you  please  to  go 
And  dance  umong  your  fellow-fiends  below  ? 
There,  as  upon  the  Stygian  lake  you  float. 
You  may  o'erset  and  sink  the  ladeq  boat ; 
While  we  the  funeral  rites  devoutly  pay, 
And  dance  for  joy  that  you  are  danced  away." 

A  further  instance  of  the  unprovoked  malice  of  Andrew  Marvel 
against  poor  Catharine,  is  the  injurious  manner  in  which  her  name  is 
needlessly  dragged  by  him  into  another  of  his  pasquinades,  on  the 
impunity  with  which  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  his  guilty  associates 
appeared  at  court  after  their  barbarous  murder  of  the  unfortunate 
parish-beadle,  on  the  night  of  February  28,  1671,  in  a  drunken  frolia 
There  was  to  have  been  a  grand  ball  the  same  night  at  the  palace, 
which  was  prevented  in  consequence  of  the  confusion  and  horror  caused 
by  the  news  of  this  outrage,  which  gave  occasion  for  the  following 
observation : — 

"  Bee  what  mishaps  dare  e'en  invade  Whitehall* 

The  silly  fellow's  death  puts  off  the  ball ! 

And  disappoints  the  queen,  poor  little  chuck, 

Who  doubtless  would  have  danced  it  like  a  duck. 
*  *  •  *  • 

Yet  shall  Whitehall,  the  innocent,  the  good. 

See  these  men  dance  all  daubed  with  lace  and  blood.'' 

The  severest  castigation  which  satire  could  inflict  had  been  richly 
deserved  by  Monmouth :  but  what  bad  the  ill-treated  \vife  of  his  pro- 
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fligate  father  done,  that  her  name  should  be  mixed  up  with  his  crimes  ? 
The  failings  of  Catharine  of  Braganza — and  there  are  fewer  recorded  of 
her  than  of  many  a  princess  who  bears  a  brighter  name  in  the  historic 
page — appear  at  all  times  to  have  proceeded  from  want  of  judgment 
rather  than  from  any  wilful  desire  to  act  amiss.  They  certainly  were 
not  of  the  class  that  could  warrant  any  one  in  chastising  her  with 
scorpions  in  the  shape  of  ribald  rhymes.  Evelyn  was  certainly  greatly 
annoyed  with  her  on  one  occasion,  but  there  her  offence  only  amounted 
to  a  want  of  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  and  a  deficiency  of  that  generous 
})atronage  of  which  the  princes  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart  afforded  so 
noble  an  example. 

Evelyn,  it  seems,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  GrinMng 
Gibbon,  afterwards  so  celebrated  for  his  exc^uisite  carvings  in  wood, 
whom  he  had  by  accident  discovered  on  looking  through  the  window  of 
a  poor  solitary  thatched  house  in  the  fields  near  Sayes-court,  and  seeing 
him  engaged  in  carving  the  large  cartoon  or  crucifix  of  Tintoret,  con- 
taining more  than  one  hundred  figures,  exquisitely  executed,  with  a 
frame  wrought  in  festoons  of  flowers,  the  most  delicate  and  lovely  that 
could  be  imagined. '  Evelyn  asked  if  he  might  enter.  The  artist  civilly 
oi)ened  the  door,  and  permitted  him  to  examine  the  work,  which  that 
accomplished  virtuoso  considered  more  beautiful  than  anything  of  the 
kind  he  had  seen  in  all  his  travels.  He  asked  the  price,  which  was  100?* 
Evelyn  considered  the  frame  alone  well  worth  the  money  ;  and  the  next 
time  he  saw  the  king  he  mentioned  the  young  artist,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  found  him  out,  and  begged  his  majesty  would  allow  him 
to  bring  his  work  to  Whitehall.  Charles  graciously  replied  "  that  he 
would  himself  go  and  see  the  artist,"  but  probably  thought  no  more  of  it 
till  the  1st  of  March,  when  ISff^elyn  told  him  "  that  Gibbon  and  his  work 
had  both  arrived  at  Whitehall,  and  w^ere  in  Sir  Richard  Browne's 
chamber ;  and  if  his  majesty  would  appoint  any  place  whither  it  should 
be  brought,  he  would  take  care  for  it.  *  No,*  says  the  king,  *  show  me 
tlie  way.  Til  go  to  Sir  Richard's  chamber  ;'  which  he  immediately  did,** 
<x>ntinue8  Evelyn,  **  walking  along  the  entries  after  me  as  far  as  the  ewry, 
till  he  came  up  into  the  room.  No  sooner  was  he  entered,  and  cast  his  eye 
on  the  work,  than  he  was  astonished  at  the  curiosity  of  it ;  and  having 
considered  it  a  long  time  and  discouraed  with  Mr.  Gibbon,  whom  I 
brought  to  kiss  his  hand,  he  commanded  that  it  should  be  immediately 
carried  to  the  queen's  side  ^  to  show  her.  It  was  carried  up  into  her  bed- 
chamber, where  she  and  the  king  looked  on  and  admired  it  again.  The 
king  being  called  away,  left  us  with  the  queen,  believing  she  would  have 
bought  it,  it  being  a  crucifix ;  but  when  his  majesty  was  gone,  a  French 
jieddling  woman,  one  madame  de  Boord,  who  used  to  bring  petticoats, 

I  That    range  of  the   palace  where  the     always  called,  for  'he  sake  of  brevity,  *  the 
queen-ajnsort's  aiiartments  were  situate,  was     queen's  side." 
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and  fans  and  baubles  oat  of  France  to  the  ladies,  began  to  find  fiiult  with 
sereral  things  in  the  work,  which  she  understood  no  more  than  a  monkev. 
So,  in  a  kind  of  indignation,  I  caused  the  person  who  brought  it  to  cany 
it  back  to  the  chamber,  finding  the  queen  so  much  governed  by  an 
ignorant  Frenchwoman,  and  this  incomparable  artist  had  his  labour  only 
for  his  pains,  which  not  a  little  displeased  me,  and  was  fain  to  send  it 
down  to  his  cottage  again,  where  he  sold  it  Ux  802^  though  well  worth 
100^.  without  the  frame.** 

How  much  more  there  is  in  the  manner  of  doing  a  thing  than  in  the 
thing  itself !  The  king  was  the  person  for  whose  inspection  the  carving 
was  brought  to  Whitehall,  not  without  hope,  on  the  part  both  of  the 
artfst  and  his  friend,  that  he  would  be  the  purchaser.  Charles  was  in 
pecuniaiy  straits  at  that  tame,  for  he  was  almost  without  linen  ;  he  had 
only  three  cravats  in  the  world,  very  few  stockings,  and  no  credit  at  the 
linendraper's  to  procure  more  of  these  absolute  necessaries;^  conse- 
quently, he  could  not  readily  command  the  money  to  buy  Gibbon's 
carving,  but  he  gratified  the  pride  of  the  artist  by  extolling  it,  and  shifted 
the  expectation  of  purchasing  from  himself  to  his  wife.  He  adroitly 
causes  it  to  be  carried  to  her  apartment,  whither  he  conducts  Evelyn  and 
the  artist,  and  leaves  them  with  her,  for  her  to  settle  the  matter  her  own 
way.  Catharine's  income  was  unpunctually  paid,  and  she  was  probably 
as  much  at  a  loss  for  an  extra  hundred  pounds  as  his  majesty ;  the 
women  who  are  about  her  have  reason  to  know  it,  and  one  of  th^m  comes 
to  her  aid  by  depreciating  the  work,  and  this  affords  an  excuse  for  not 
bu3ang  it  Catharine  not  being  skilled  in  the  delicate  art  of  declining 
an  inconvenient  purchase  with  a  compliment,  is  regarded  as  a  person  desti- 
tute of  taste  and  liberality,  and  gets  chronicled  by  the  wisest  man  of  the 
age  as  a  simpleton,  while  Charles  escapes  unoensured.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  regretted  that  no  traits  of  her  generosity,  or  encouragement  of 
literature  or  the  fine  arts,  have  been  recorded. 

Charles  II.,  with  all  his  follies  and  all  his  sins,  was  so  frank  and 
gracious  in  his  manners,  and  so  perfect  in  all  the  minor  arts  which  form 
an  important  part  of  king-craft,  that  he  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  came 
within  the  sphere  of  his  fascinations.  He  seldom  resented  the  sarcasms 
with  which  he  was  occasionally  assailed,  because  he  possessed  more  wit 
than  those  who  satinzed  him,  and  generally  retorted  with  a  repartee. 
1'he  earl  of  Rochester  one  day  took  the  liberty  of  writing  the  following 
impromptu  epigi*am  on  his  majesty's  chamber  door  :«— 

**  Here  lies  our  sovereign  lord  the  Idng^ 
Whose  word  no  man  relies  on ; 
Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 
AjmI  never  did  a  wise  one."  i 

■ 

**  It  is  very  true,**  replied  Charles,  after  he  had  read  the  lines ;  "  my 

*  Pepys*. 
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doings  are  those  of  my  ministers,  but  my  sayings  are  m}'  own."  Adtii- 
son  has  given  a  pleasant  account,  in  one  of  the  papers  in  the  Spectator, 
of  the  good-humour  with  which  his  majesty  yielded  to  the  lord  mayor's 
over-affectionate  request  for  him  to  come  hack  and  finish  the  carouse, 
when  he  had  been  feasting  with  his  loving  citizens  in  the  Mansion- 
house.  Certain  it  is  that  he  knew  how  to  be  everything  to  every  mar.. 
**  The  king  came  to  me  in  the  queen's  withdrawing-room,  from  the  circle 
of  ladies,  to  talk  with  me  as  to  what  advance  I  had  made  in  the  Dutch 
history,"  says  Evelyn;  and  who  can  wonder  that  he  loves  him  and 
passes  lightly  over  his  faults,  startling  as  they  must  have  been  to  so  pure 
a' moralist?  He  easily  induced  the  king  to  employ  Gibbon  for  the  deco- 
rations in  the  new  buildings  at  Windsor.  '*  I  had  a  fair  opportunity 
of  talking  to  his  majesty  about  it,  pursues  he,  *'in  the  lobby  next 
the  queen's  side,  where  I  presented  him  with  some  sheets  of  my 
history.** 

From  an  entry  in  a  loose  sheet  of  the  salaries  paid  to  the  ladies  and 
officers  of  queen  Catharine's  household  while  Sir  Thomas  Strickland  was 
the  keeper  of  the  privy-purse;*  we  find  that  thirty-six  pounds  a  year 
were  disbursed  to  her  majesty's  parrot-keeper — a  large  sum  in  comparison 
to  the  ridiculously  low  salaries  of  the  fair  and  noble  damsels  who  attended 
on  her  in  the  capacity  of  maids  of  honour,  who  received  but  ten  pounds 
per  annum  each,  and  the  "  mother  of  the  maids  "  twenty.  It  is  scarcely 
credible  that  any  gentlewoman  could  have  been  found  to  undertake  such 
a  charge  as  the  superintendence  of  maids  of  honour  to  the  queen  of 
Charles  11.  for  so  paltry  a  remuneration.*  A  few  items  of  the  payments 
in  the  royal  household  list  of  Catharine  of  Braganza  from  this  sheet  may 
be  amusing  to  some  of  (tar  readers,  as  illustrating  the  increased  amount 
of  the  salaries  in  the  present  times ;  but  the  difference  of  the  queen- 

1  This  curious  document  I  found  among  and  seems  to  be  a  rough  transcript  made  by 
the  Strickland  Papers  at  Sizergb-castle,  him  for  the  instructioii  of  the  worthy  cavalier- 
between  the  leaves  of  one  of  the  bookH  of  banneret  on  his  entering  upon  the  duties 
householdexpensesof  the  years  1619  to  1674,  of  his  office.  It  is  indorsed  "List  of  her 
kept  by  Thomas  Shepherd,  the  steward  of  miO^^^y'B  servants'  wages."  It  has  no  date, 
Sir  Thomas  Strickland,  knight-banneret,  but  the  period  to  which  It  belongs  is  verified 
keeper  of  the  privy-purse  to  the  queen  of  by  the  circurostance  of  its  being  found 
Charles  11^  till  the  operation  of  the  Test  Act  between  the  leaves  or  the  book  where  the 
compelled  him,  and  many  other  honest  gentle-  items  of  expenses  incurred  by  Sir  Thomas 
men  of  the  Roman  catholic  persuasion,  to  Strickland,  un  his  entering  into  his  office  of 
relinquish  his  place.  He  vacated  his  seat  in  privy-purse  to  her  mi^esty,  are  noted,  June, 
parliament  as  kn^ht  of  tire  shire  fbr  West-  1671 : — 

moreland  at  the  time  of  the  popish  plot  The  £   t.  d. 

privy-purse,  the  badge  of  his  office,  is  stUi  Fees  at  the  signet^ffice    ...    0    3    4 

preserved  among  the  heirlooms  of  the  family  The  hill  for  the  privy.purse  ..626 

at  Sizergh.    It  is  of  crimson  velvet,  the  t>ize  The  king'«  silver  at  the  privy- 

and  shape  of  a  Large  reticule   richly  em>  .  seal 200 

tnroidered  with    the   royal   arms,   and    the  The   flimishing   of   the   outer 

initials  0.  R.  in  gold  and  8ilv«r  twist  and  apartment  at  Whitehall    .    .  13  10    0 

coloured  silk  twist.  The  next  entry  is  indicative  of  the  foppery  of 

2  The  aJbstract  from  the  salary  list  of  the  gallant^  of  the  court  of  Charles  II., 
queen  Catharine's  household  in  which  these  "  Three  pair  of  Jessamy  gloves,  seven  shiW 
entries  appear,  is  m  the  hand- writing  of  Sir  lings." 

Thomas  Strickland's  steward,  Tom  Shepheitl, 
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consort's  revenue,  the  relative  value  of  mouey,  and,  above  all,  the 
manner  in  which  she  was  too  often  left  in  arrear  by  the  crown,  must  be 
taken  into  the  calculation  ;  also  the  enormous  amount  of  fees  and  per« 
qTiisites  attached  to  every  office  in  the  court  in  those  days.  According 
to  this  account,  then,  Catharine's  lord  chamberlain  received  a  yearly 
salary  of  160^. ;  her  master  of  the  horse,  50?. ;  her  secretary,  the  same — 
only  fourteen  pounds  more  than  that  important  functionary,  her  parrot- 
keei^er ;  her  cup-bearers,  two  in  number,  had  332.  yearly ;  her  carvers» 
the  same. 

•*  Her  eight  grooms  of  the  privy-chamber  had  each  60?. ;  her  apothe- 
caries, twelve  in  number,  50Z.  ;  her  surgeon,  the  same ;  Hugh  Aston, 
clerk,  37?. ;  Edward  Hill,  hrusheVy  30?. ;  a  lady  of  her  majesty's  robes, 
for  her  entertainment,  300?. ;  maids  of  honour,  being  six  in  number,  a 
piece  10?. ;  chamberers,  eight  in  number,  50?. ;  keeper  of  her  majesty's 
sweet-coffers,  26?."  Her  laundresses  are  rated  much  higher ;  so  are  her 
starchers. 

Her  musicians,  or  mushioners  according  to  honest  Tom  Shepherd's 
orthography,  were  the  best  off  of  all,  for  twelve  of  them  are  paid  120?.  a- 
piece,  and  the  master  of  the  music,  for  himself  and  eight  boys,  is  allowed 
440?.  per  annum ;  her  tailor  is  paid  a  yearly  salary  of  60?.,  and  the  shoe- 
maker, 36?. ;  the  cook,  30?. ;  the  master  of  her  majesty's  game,  50?. 

The  hunting  establishment  of  Catharine  of  Braganza  savours  of  that 
of  a  queen  of  England  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  sove- 
reijxns,  for  there  is  "  the  master  of  her  majesty's  bows,"  with  a  salary  of 
61?.  attached  to  his  office  ;  ** a  yeoman  of  her  majesty's  bows,"  and  "a 
tjroom  of  her  majesty's  bows ;" — "  a  master  of  her  majesty's  bucks,"  who 
receives  50?.  per  annum ;  and  "  two  yeomen  of  her  harriers,"  at  257. 
each.  Her  clock-keeper's  wages  are  45?.  yearly.  The  countess  of 
Penalva  figures  in  this  list  as  "  madam  nurse,"  with  a  yearly  pension  of 
120?.  Four  foreign  ladies  in  queen  Catharine's  service  are  quaintly 
designated  by  Tom  Shepherd  as  **  four  other  of  the  madams,  at  60?.'* 
There  are  also  some  brief  statements  relative  to  her  majesty's  income, 
and  the  sums  due  to  her  from  the  exchequer,  and  from  fines,  &c.,  which, 
too;ether  with  the  amount  received,  makes  up  precisely  the  revenue  of 
30,000?.  per  annum  secured  to  her  by  her  marriage-articles.  While  the 
qneen-mother,  Henrietta  Maria,  lived,  Catharine's  income  was  paid  with 
difficulty  by  a  necessitous  government,  burdened  with  the  maintenance 
of  two  queens.* 

Queen  Catharine  was  present  at  the  death  of  her  sister-in-law,  Anne 
Hyde,  duchess  of  York.  She  came  to  her  as  soon  as  she  heard  of  the 
sudden  fatal  turn  her  sickness  had  taken,  and  remained  with  her  till  she 
died.  She  was  present  when  Blandford,  bishop  of  Oxford,  visited  the 
duchess ;  and  Burnet,  who  never  omits  an  opportunity  of  attacking 

1  Tx>Td  Artington's  Letters,  roL  i.  p.  400. 
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Uatharine,  pretends  "  that  the  bishop  intended  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment and  read  the  service  for  the  sick  to  the  duchess  of  York ;  but  when 
he  saw  the  queen  sitting  by  her  bedside,  his  modesty  deterred  him  from 
reading  prayers  which  would,  probably,  have  driven  her  majesty  out  of 
the  room ;  but  that  not  being  done,  she,  pretending  kindness,  would  not 
leave  her.**  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  bishop,  after  the  conversation  he 
had  just  had  with  the  duke  of  York  in  the  drawing-room,  had  no  such 
intention.  The  duchess  had  charged  her  husband  to  inform  Blandford, 
or  any  other  bishop  who  might  come  to  speak  to  her,  "  that  she  was 
reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  had  accordingly  received  its  sacra- 
ments ;  but  if,  when  so  told,  they  still  insisted  on  seeing  her,  they  might 
come  in,  provided  they  did  not  disturb  her  with  controversy."  The  duke 
repeated  this  to  Dr.  Blandford,  with  further  particulars,  who  replied, 
**  that  he  made  no  doubt  she  would  do  well,  as  she  had  not  been  in- 
fluenced by  worldly  motives ;  and  afterwards  went  into  the  room  and 
made  her  a  short  Christian  exhortation,  and  so  departed."^  A  iew 
months  previously  to  this  event,  there  had  been  a  coolness  between  queen 
Catharine  and  the  duke  of  York,  which  had  manifested  itself  on  the  fol- 
lowing occasion.  The  duke  of  York  had  asked  as  a  favour  of  the  king, 
that  his  regiment  of  guards  might  not  lose  its  rank  when  the  Coldstream, 
on  the  death  of  Monk,  was  given  to  lord  Craven,  and  called  the  queen's 
ti:oop.  The  king  gave  him  his  word  that  it  should  not ;  but  the  queen, 
who,  James  says,  **  was  not  of  herself  very  kind  to  him,  was  induced  by 
some  about  her,  who  were  glad  to  put  any  under-hand  mortification  on 
him,  to  ask  the  king  that  her  troop  of  guards  might  have  the  rank  next 
to  his  majesty's  guards.**  She  and  others,  who  had  perhaps  more 
influence  than  herself,  pressed  the  king  so  hard  on  this  point,  that  he 
vras  a  little  embarrassed  between  their  solicitations  and  the  promise  he 
had  given  his  brother.  When  this  was  told  to  James,  he  came  to  the 
king  and  said,  *'he  saw  that  his  majesty  was  teased  by  the  women  and 
others  on  that  account ;  and  though  he  must  consider  it  a  hardship,  he 
would  voluntarily  release  him  from  his  promise,  for  whatever  others  did, 
he  was  resolved  never  to  make  him  uneasy  for  any  concem  of  his.*'  It 
was,  in  consequence,  settled  that  the  queen's  guards  should  be  called  the 
second  troop'  of  guards,  with  precedency  over  the  duke's  regiment,  an 
arrangement  only  consistent  with  her  rank  as  queen-consort.* 

Like  all  very  proud  persons,  Catharine  of  Braganza  occasionally  com- 
mitted herself  by  a  depaHure  from  the  stately  ceremonies  by  which  her 
movements  were  generally  regulated.  It  was,  however,  only  when  her 
spirits  were  excited  in  the  quest  of  amusement,  that  she  forgot  the  stiff- 
ness of  the  infanta  and  the  dignity  of  the  queen.  The  most  notable  of 
her  frolics  occurred  towards  the  end  of  September,  1671,  when  the  court 
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was  at  Audley-end,^  the  residence  of  the  earl  and  countess  of  Suflfolk,* 
where  she  and  the  king  were  entertained  for  several  days  with  great 
magnificence.  While  there,  her  majesty  took  it  into  her  head  to  go  in- 
cognita  to  see  the  fair  which  was  held  at  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Saffron  Walden,  with  Frances  duchess  of  Richmond,  and  the  duchess 
of  Buckingham.  They  arrayed  themselves  for  this  expedition  in  short 
red  petticoats,  with  waistcoats  and  other  articles  of  what  they  imagined 
to  be  the  costume  of  country  lasses,  and  in  this  disguise  set  forth.  The 
queen,  mounted  on  a  sorry  cart  jade,  rode  on  a  pillion  behind  the  brave 
old  cavalier,  Sir  Bernard  Gascoigne*,  the  duchess  of  Richmond  behind 
Mr.  Roper,  and  the  duchess  of  Buckingham  behind  another  gentleman 
of  the  court.  But  they  had  all  so  overdone  their  disguises,  in  con- 
sequence, we  may  presume,  of  copying  the  representation  of  peasants  at 
the  theatres  and  court  masques,  instead  of  taking  their  models  from 
reality,  that  they  looked  more  like  antics  than  rustics,  and  the  country 
people,  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  fair,  began  to  follow  them,  in  the  ex* 
pectation,  no  doubt,  that  they  were  a  strolling  company  of  comedians, 
who  were  about  to  contribute  to  their  amusement  by  their  droll  perform- 
ances ;  but  the  queen  going  into  a  bcx>th  to  buy  "  a  pair  of  yellow 
stockings  for  her  sweetheart,"  and  Sir  Bernard  asking  for  "  a  pair  of 
gloves,  stitched  with  blue,  for  his  sweetheart,"  they  were  soon  fomid 
out,"  says  our  author,  "  by  their  gibberish,  to  be  strangers,"*  meaning 
foreigners.  Doubtless,  the  queen*s  Portuguese,  and  Sir  Bernard  Gras- 
coigne's  courtier  attempts  at  imitating  what  they  supposed  to  be  the 
manners  and  language  of  Essex  and  Suffolk  peasants,  at  a  fair,  must 
have  had  an  irresistibly  ludicrous  effect,  independently  of  the  queer 
dress  and  appearance  of  the  party.  The  queen  and  the  duchess  of 
Buckingham  were  both  little  dumpy  women.  Her  majesty,  with  her 
dark  hair,  olive  complexion,  and  large  black  eyes,  might,  perhaps,  have 
bome  some  likeness,  in  her  short  red  petticoat^  to  a  foreign  gipsy ;  but 
then  the  graceful  figure  and  fair  face  of  Frances  duchess  of  Richmond, 

1  This  piinody  mansion,  situate  on  the  the  heroic  IJsIe  and  Lucas,  to  expiate  the 
borders  of  Kssez  and  Suffolk,  passed  to  the  cnme  of  having  defended  that  town  to  the 
ladte  lord  Braybrooke,  and  Is  the  family  seat  last  extremity  for  the  king.  Sir  Bernard  w« 
of  his  son,  the  present  peer,  and  noble  editor  led  out  with  those  loyal  gentlemen  into  the 
of  Pepys'  Diary  and  Correspondence.  casile-yard  to  share  the  same  deadly  volley. 

2  Young  James  Howard,  the  grandson  of  and  had  thrown  off  his  doublet  that  he  mi|^t 
this  noble  pair,  was  married  to  the  lady  "  die  airily,"  when  it  was  recollected  by  an 
Charlotte  Jemima  Henrietta  Pitzroy,  king  officer  of  the  parliament  that  he  was  a  8ul> 
GliA/les's  natural  daughter  by  KUzabeth  Ject  of  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  who  might  po» 
vicountess  Shannon,  daughter  to  Sir  Henry  sibly  make  reprisals  for  his  munier  on  all  the 
Killigrew.  The  countess  of  Suffolk  was  EngUsh  in  Florence,  and  ne  was  therefore 
queen  Catharine's  principal  lady  in  waiting.  rpprieved.    The  plea  was  probably  a  pretefkoe^ 

*  Sir  Bernard  Gascoigne,  in  the  beginning  for  the  name  of  (Jascoigne  is  an  andeut  one 

of  the  great  rebellion,  entered  the  service  of  in  England.    He  was  a  very  old  man  when 

Charles  I.,  and  so  greatly  distinguished  him*  performing  the  part  of  equeny-extmonDnarx 

Self  by   his  valour,  thai   be  incurred   the  to  Catharine  of  Bragansa  at  Salfron  Waklai 

peculiiir  ill-will  of  the  parliam^t.  and  on  the  fair. 

surrender  of  Colchester  wa**  selected  by  Fair-         *  I^etter  from  Mr.  Henshaw  to  Sir  Robert 

lax  and  his  council  as  a  fellow- victiia  with  Paston,  of  Qxnead.— Ives*  Select  P&pen. 
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she  who  as  la  hdle  Stuart  had  heen  the  star  of  the  court,  must  ill  have 
a^^rted  with  such  a  gaberdine.  The  mystery  was,  however,  presently 
unravelled.  A  person  in  the  crowd,  who  had  seen  the  queen  at  a  pnblie 
state-dinner,  recognised  her,  and  was  proud  of  proclieiiming  his  know- 
ledge. This  soon  brought  all  the  fair  in  crowds  to  stare  at  the  queen. 
The  court  party,  finding  themselves  discovered,  got  to  their  horses  as  fast 
as  the  eager  throng  of  gazers  who  pressed  to  see  her  majesty  would  per« 
mit ;  "  but  as  many  of  the  country  people  as  had  horses  straightway 
mounted,  with  their  wives  or  sweethearts  behind  them,  to  get  as  much 
gape  as  they  could,  and  so  attended  the  queen  and  her  company  to  the 
gates  of  Audley-end,  greatly  to  her  con^ion."'  It  would  have  made  an 
agreeable  sequel  to  this  pleasant  tale,  if  Pepys  or  Evelyn  had  been  there 
to  record  the  sayings  of  the  merry  monarch  and  his  good-for-nothing 
witty  premier,  Buckingham,  when  they  saw  their  luckless  wives  return 
in  such  unwonted  guise  at  the  head  of  the  rabble  rout,  by  whom  they 
had  been  detected  in  their  vain  attempt  to  personate  wenches  of  low 
degree.  It  was  well  for  queen  Catharine  that  her  cavalier  was  an 
ancient  gentleman,  a  knight  sans  peur  et  sans  reproch^y  respected  in  the 
court,  and  personally  endeared  to  the  king  by  his  sufiferings  and  perils 
in  the  royal  cause.  The  duchess  of  Buckingham  was  the  daughter  of 
Fairfax,  and  bred  in  all  the  strictness  of  the  puritan  school ;  yet  both  she 
and  the  Roman  catholic  queen  enjoyed  a  harmless  frolic  no  less  than  the 
"beautiful  madcap  Frances  Stuart,  who  was  the  soul  of  whim  and  fun, 
and  most  probably  had  led  those  discreet  matrons  into  this  scrape. 
Charles  must  have  been  pretty  well  convinced  by  this  adventure,  that 
there  were  small  hopes  of  persuading  Catharine  to  take  the  veil. 

Their  majesties  left  Audley-end  the  next  day  for  Euston-hall,  the 
seat  of  the  earl  of  Arlington,  Charles's  lord  chamberlain.  They  arrived 
on  the  26th  of  September,  but  the  king  having  promised  to  visit  Yar- 
mouth with  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  proceeded  thither  the  follow- 
ing morning,  leaving  the  queen  at  Euston-hall,  who  was  to  meet  him  on 
Thursday,  28th,  at  Norwich.  At  Yarmouth,  Charles  and  his  brother, 
the  victorious  lord  admiral  of  England,  were  received  with  enthusiasm, 
twelve  hundred  pieces  of  ordnance  from  the  ships  and  batteries  givinsr 
them  a  royal  salute.  The  corporation  presented  Charles  with  a  jewel 
which  had  been  devised  especially  for  that  purpose,  bearing  charao- 
teristic  reference  to  the  source  whence  the  prosperity  of  that  great  naval 
fishing-town  was  derived ;  namely,  four  golden  herrings,  suspended  by 
a  rich  chain,  value  250i.-  — ^a  more  acceptable  oflfering,  perchance,  to 
royalty  at  that  era,  than  the  four-and-twenty  hemng-pies  which  the 
town  of  Yarmouth  was  bound  by  ancient  tenure  to  present  annually  to 
the  sovereign.    No  doubt,  as  it  was  in  the  height  of  the  season  for  such 

1  Ives'  Select  Papers.  by  Dawson  Tnraer,  etiq.,  in  his  Narrative  of 
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dainties,  a  tribute  of  the  most  especial  bloaters  was  added  for  tbeir 
majesties*  own  table  ;  and  probably,  as  Charles  and  James  were  regaled 
by  the  corporation,  the  herrinj^-pies  formed  a  conspicuous  article  in  the 
bill  of  fare.  Charles  was  much  pleased  with  his  entertaiumentj  and 
greatly  admired  the  port  and  town,  declaring  he  did  not  think  he  had 
such  a  place  in  his  dominions.*  He  bestowed  the  accolade  of  knight- 
hood on  the  recorder,  Robert  Baldock,  and  two  other  gentlemen.  He 
slept  at  the  house  of  Mr.  James  Johnson,*  and  the  next  day  parted  for 
Korwicb,  where  he  and  the  queen  were  to  be  the  guests  of  lord  Henry 
Howard,*  at  that  ancient  city  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  called 
"the  duke's  palace."  That  noble  mansion,  which  had  lain  desolate 
since  the  decapitation  of  the  lover  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  (in  conse- 
quence of  whose  attainder  the  dukedom  of  Norfolk  had  been  for  a 
century  extinct),  had  fallen  almost  into  ruins,  was  hastily  repaired,  and 
at  only  a  month's  notice  fitted  up  in  a  suitable  manner  for  the  reception 
of  the  royal  guests.  All  which  is  briefly  detailed  in  a  contemporary 
letter  by  a  citizen  of  Norwich,*  to  a  friend  of  his  in  London,  indorsed, 
NaiTative  of  His  Mattes  and  the  Qn«  treatment  at  Norwich,  28  S^^e.  71^ 
wherein  we  learn  "  that  all  the  house  through  was  nobly  and  richly  fur- 
nished with  beds,  hangings,  and  the  appurtenances  for  lodging.  The 
old  tennis-court  was  turned  into  a  kitchen,  and  the  duke's  bowling-alley 
(which,  as  you  know,  is  one-and-thirty  foot  wide,  and  one  hundred  and 
ninety  foot  long)  made  into  five  several  rooms  for  eating,  where,  after 
their  majesties'  room,"  being  sumptuously  adorned  with  all  things  necesi- 
sary,  and  parted  from  the  rest,  the  other  four  do  likewise  help  to  show 
tlie  greatness  of  his  heart  who  made  this  noble  preparation  and  enter* 
tainment." 

From  the  same  pleasant  authority,  we  learn  the  great  perplexity 
in  which  the  chief  magistrates  of  Norwich  found  themselves  on  this  im- 
portant day,  when  the  king  and  queen  had  signified  their  royal  inten- 
tions of  entering  that  loyal  city  in  state  the  same  afternoon,  but,  alas ! 
from  two  nearly  opposite  directions ;  for  his  majesty  was  coming  from 
Yarmouth,  and  her  majesty  from  Euston  by  the  Newmarket  road.  It 
was  obligatory  on  the  mayor  and  his  brethren  as  a  matter,  not  only  of 
loyalty,  but  duty,  to  meet  their  sovereign  at  Trowse-bridge.  which  is  the 
boundary  of  the  city  on  the  road  he  was  travelling,  and  there  to  go 
through  the  usual  ceremonies  of  surrendering  the  mace,  the  sword,  and 
the  keys,  in  recognition  of  his  royal  authority ;  and  for  the  recorder,  as 
the  mouth-piece  of  the  city,  to  harangue  and  welcome  his  majesty  in  a 

t  Echard's  Hist,  of  England.  recognised  him  as  hereditary  earl-marshal  of 
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complimentary  address:  also  to  tender  a  propitiatory  offering  in  the 
shape  of  money  or  plate,  and  then,  with  the  city  bands,  to  escort  him  to 
his  lodgings  at  the  duke's  palace,  to  which  lord  Henry  Howard  was  in 
like  manner  bound  to  wait  upon  his  royal  guest.  Etiquette,  as  well  as 
gallantry,  prescribed  that  queen  Catharine  should  be  received  with  the 
like  testimonials  of  respect  and  homage,  in  everything  save  the  cere- 
monial of  surrendering  the  mace  and  other  insignia  of  office,  which  act 
of  submission  it  was  the  sovereign's  peculiar  distinction  to  receive. 
Catharine,  being  the  daughter  of  a  Spanish  princess  and  a  Portuguese 
king,  came  of  a  formal  generation  and  nation,  and  placed,  it  was  well 
known,  great  importance  on  all  external  observauced ;  and  she,  of  course, 
expected  to  be  met,  welcomed,  and  complimented  on  the  confines  of  the 
city  by  the  magistrates  and  gentlemen,  and  to  be  by  them  escorted  to 
tbe  duke's  palace  with  all  due  manifestations  of  reverence.  Their  wor- 
ships did  all  they  could,  and  more  than  ever  was  done  by  a  mayor  and 
corporation  of  Norwich  before  or  since ;  for,  in  order  to  save  time,  they 
mounted  themselves  on  hprseback,  arrayed  in  their  robes  and  insignia 
— ^Mr.  Thomas  Thacker,  the  mayor,  in  all  the  glories  of  a  new  red 
velvet  gown,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  for  the  purpose  by 
lord  Henry  Howard — ^with  sword,  cap  of  maintenance,  mace,  and  two 
hundred  young  citizens  suitably  equipped,  and  so  rode  they  down  to 
the  city  confines  on  the  Yarmouth  road  at  Trowse-bridge  about  one 
c^clock,  to  meet  and  welcome  his  majesty.  After  waiting  very  dutifully 
for  more  than  an  hour  in  the  pouring  rain,  to  the  great  injury,  doubt- 
less, of  the  mayor's  new  scarlet  velvet,  some  of  the  scouts  whom  they 
bad  sent  out  to  watch  the  roads  in  order  to  give  notice  of  his  majesty's 
approach,  having  met  with  the  avarU  cowri&rs  of  the  royal  party,  re- 
turned to  announce  that  his  majesty  was  like-  to  be  there  in  an  hour,  or 
thereabouts.  Then  lord  Henry  Howard,  who  with  his  sons  and  retinue 
•was  in  waiting  also,  began  to  be  in  fear  lest,  while  they  were  all  tarry- 
ing for  the  king,  her  majesty— which  really  happened — should  arrive 
at  the  city  limits  on  the  London  road  before  Mr.  mayor  and  the  rest 
had  performed  their  devoir  to  his  majesty,  and  could  return  from  the 
duke's  palace  to  meet  and  escort  her  thither.  Lord  Henry  H  ;w^ard, 
however,  despatched  his  two  sons  to  •  wait  for  queen  Catharine  at 
Cringleford-bridge,  and  to  explain  to  her  how  matters  stood  :  the  mayor 
also  deputed  Mr.  Corie  to  make  the  city's  compliments  and  excuses  for 
the  apparent  neglect.* 

It  was-  four  o'clock  ere  the  king  and  his  retinue  arrived  at  Trowse- 
bridge,  where  Mr.  mayor  and  his  brethren  had  been  sitting  in  equestrian 
pomp  a  full  hour  before  his  majesty  left  Yarmouth.  The  usual  solem- 
nities performed,  the  congratulatory  address  delivered  by  the  recorder, 
the  votive  offering  of  two  hundred  guineas  presented  and  graciously 
'  Prlotod  by  Dawson  Tamer,  esq.,  in  his  Narrative  of  Charles  the  Second'ti  Visit  to  Norwkfa 
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ftooeiTed,  and  tibe  urcreign  ■ttcndfd  to  the  duke's  palace,  Uieir  worships 
turned  aboat,  flioagh  neariy  wet  tfaron^  and  made  iriiat  haste  they 
coold  to  meet  her  mi^estj.  Queen  Catharine,  who  had  aheady  crossed 
their  dtj  limits  at  Crii^;ieliDfd-brid9e,  enooontered  tiie  civic  cavalcade 
on  the  broad  hill  just  throng  the  village  of  Eaton.  There  a  halt  took 
plaocy  and  all  tiie  ceremonials  whidi  the  rigpnr  of  etiquette  prescribed 
in  sueh  case  were  enacted  <»i  both  sides,  and  the  recorder  delivered 
a  complimentajy  address ;  but,  nnfortonatelj,  there  was  no  gift  forth- 
coming to  render  it  more  gn&tifying,  all  the  city  lands  having  been 
exhausted  in  that  which  thej  had  just  presented  to  the  king.  They 
conducted  her  majesty  with  great  demonstrations  of  respect  through  the 
city,  entering,  as  the  king  had  done,  at  St.  Stephen's  gates,  where  she 
was  reodved  in  like  manner,  ¥ith  shouts  and  acclamations  of  joy  from 
the  people.  **'  The  vast  number  of  dukes,  earls,  lords,  and  young 
nobility  of  both  sexes,"  pursues  our  authority,  '*  beside  all  other  chief 
offioeis  whose  duty  engaged  them  to  attend  the  court  on  this  journey 
is  not  to  be  numbered  hereu  It  is  likewise  easier  to  be  conceived  than 
set  dowu  here,  the  vast  confusion  and  crowds  of  people  of  all  sorts  which 
offered  to  press  into  the  duke's  palace,  to  see  so  noble  a  sight  as  Norwich 
never  before  was  honoured  with,  for  indeed  I  think  about  half  of  all  the 
people  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  got  together  within  this  city,  and 
scarce  room  left  for  horse  or  man  to  stir  hereabout ;  but  the  great 
precaution,  care,  and  vigilancy  of  my  lord  Howard,  whose  sober  and 
generous  character  is  so  well  known  to  all  the  world,  had  ordered  mat- 
ters so  aforehand,  as  that  I  saw,  besides  their  majesties  and  the  dukes 
and  grandees  of  the  court,  I  may  say  some  hundreds  of  people,  all  plen- 
tifully, nobly,  and  orderly  served  at  supper,  without  the  least  confusion, 
disorder,  or  ill  accident  attending  so  great  an  undertaking  as  this,  which 
is  the  first  that  hath  ventured  ever  yet  to  treat  and  lodge  in  his  house 
his  majesty,  the  queen,  the  duke,  with  their  trains,  at  once.  .... 
The  dukes  of  Richmond,  Buckingham,  and  Monmouth,  and  others  of 
less  rank,  lodged  that  night  in  the  duke's  palace  with  their  ladies, 
after  his  majesty's  example,  who  lay  above  stall's  with  the  queen,  and 
quitted  his  own  quarter,  where  lay  the  earl  of  Ossory,  lord  of  the 
bedchamber  in  waiting,  and  the  rest  of  his  majesty's  travelling  train."  * 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  if  their  majesties  bad  searched  the  calendar 
for  the  express  purpose,  they  covld  not  have  selected  a  more  inconvenient 
season  to  the  generality  of  their  loving  lieges  in  the  metropolitan  city  of 
the  eastern  counties  for  their  royal  visit  than  Michaelmas-eve,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  local  customs  of  that  part  of  England,  servants  are 
changed,  and  the  household  gods  in  every  mansion  are  put  to  the  rout 
by  the  saturnalia  of  charwomen  and  the  exaltation  of  brooms  and  scrub- 
bing-brushes, for    the   annual    purifications-extraordinary  which  take 
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place  previous  to  the  departure  of  old  servauts,  and  the  painfdl  interreg- 
num  preceding  the  arrival  of  their  inexperienced  successors  in  office^ 
These  domestic  miseries  touched  not  the  royal  guests,  their  nohle  atten- 
dants, or  the  privileged  company  who  were  invited  to  share  the  hospi- 
tality of  lord  Henry  Howard  in  the  duke*s  palace,  but  must  have  been 
more  than  ordinarily  distressing  to  all  the  families  who  were  expected  to 
extend  hospitality  to  the  influx  of  country  friends — half  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  who  poured  into  Norwich  to  witness  the  attractive  pageant  of 
the  honoui's  paid  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  to  see  them  and  the  duke 
of  York,  the  naval  hero  of  the  day,  and  (for  it  was  before  the  fatal 
change  in  his  religion)  at  that  time  the  daiiing  of  the  nation.  The  worthy 
chronicler  of  the  royal  visit,  being  a  servant  of  lord  Henry  Howard,  and 
probably  a  bachelor,  has  not  recorded  any  of  the  troubles  which  afflicted 
the  housewives  of  Norwich  on  this  trying  occasion ;  so  we  may  presume 
that,  instead  of  cumbering  themselves  about  much  serving,  they  locked 
up  their  houses,  and  went  with  their  country  friends  to  see  all  they  could. 
Whoever  played  that  Michaelmas-day,  it  is  certain  that  their  ma- 
jesties (especially  the  king)  worked  very  hard  in  their  vocation,  unless 
the  authorities  before  us  have  crowded  the  doings  of  three  days  into  one. 
**  In  the  first  place,  his  nrajesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  touch  several 
persons  for  the  king's  evil,**^  for  which  the  church  had  provided,  or 
rather  we  should  say  retained  at  the  Beformiation,  a  particular  service 
allied  the  office  of  healing — the  king  having  to  rep^  a  prayer,  and 
bind  a  piece  of  angel  gold  on  the  arm  of  each.  Then  he  went  in  state 
to  the  cathedral,  where  he  was  sung  in  with  an  anthem ;  and  when  he 
had  ended  his  devotions  at  the  east  end,  kneeling  on  the  hard  stone,  he 
went  into  the  bishop's  palace,  where  he  was  nobly  entertained,  says 
Blomfield  fmrn  the  city  records ;  but^  according  to  the  Norwich  citizen, 
an  eye-witness  also,  his  majesty  merely  went  to  see  the  cathedral, 
*'  whence  he  retired  out  of  Uie  crowd,  and  stept  into  the  lord  bishop^s 
palace  adjoining  to  refresh  himself  with  a  glass  of  choice  wine  and  sweet- 
meats, attended  only  by  his  royal  highness^  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  the  lord  Howai^ ;  and  so  returning  by  the  duke's  palace,  went  to  the 
Guildhall,  where,  followed  by  a  vast  nobility,  t(^ether  with  the  right 
hon.  the  lord  Towusend,  our  lord  lieutenant  of  this  county  and  city,  he 
had  from  the  leads  a  prospect  of  the  city,  and  saw  our  whole  regiment 
in  arms  with  their  red  coats,  and  wanted  not  the  reiterated  acclamations 
of  joy  from  the  people,  who  so  filled  the  whole  market-place,  as  his 
majesty's  coach  had  iscarce  r(X)m  to  pass  thence  to  the  Hew  hall  {meaning 
St.  Andrew's-hall],  where  he  with  his  royal  highness  went  to  meet  the 
queen,  and  .received  a  noble  treat  from  the  city."*  The  expenses  of  this 
banquet  ainounted  to  900^.    Those  two  loyal  Norfolk  knights,  Sir  John 

1  Narrative  of  his  Mi^ty'e  and  the  Qoeen's  treatment  at  Norwich ;  editnd  by  EawsGn 
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Uobart  and  Sir  Bobert  Pascou,'  performed  feudal  service  on  this  occa- 
siuu  by  placing  the  first  dishes  on  the  table  before  their  sovereign.' 

Queen  Catharine  was  attended  by  her  almoner  and  lord  chamberlain, 
and  all  her  state  ofiQcers,  besides  those  who  served  her  at  meals ;  to  wit, 
ber  cup-bearer,  carver,  sewer,  ushers,  and  waiters.  She  had  in  her  train 
the  duchesses  of  Eichmond,  Buckingham,  and  Monmouth,  the  countess 
of  Suif ;'k,  mistress  of  the  robes,  seven  bedchamber  women,  four  maids 
of  honour ;  the  keeper  of  the  sweet  coffers,  madame  Munn,  chief  of  the 
■laundry,  with  a  staif  of  laundresses  under  her,  a  baker  woman,  and  a 
necessary-woman,  making  a  very  long  suite.'  **  The  king  was  earnest 
to  have  knighted  the  mayor,  who  as  earnestly  begged  to  be  excused. 
His  majesty,  however,  conferred  that  honour  on  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  the 
author  of  ^Beligio  Medici,"  one  of  the  most  accomplished  physicians  of 
the  age."* 

The  royal  party  must  have  risen  very  early  that  morning,  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  the  Norwich  citizen,  the  banquet  was  over  before 
eleven  o'clock ;  and  both  their  majesties,  with  the  duke  of  York  and  their 
noble  attendants,  hasted  to  Sir  John  Hobart's,  at  Blickling,  to  dinner, 
the  distance  being  fifteen  miles  from  Norwich.  The  register-book  of 
Blickling  church  contains  the  following  record  of  this  visit : — **  King 
Charles  II.,  with  queen  Catharine,  James  duke  of  York,  accompanied 
by  the  dukes  of  Monmouth,  Eichmond,  and  Buckingham,  with  divers 
lords,  arrived  and  dined  at  Sir  John  Hobart's,  at  Blickling-hall — the 
king,  queen,  duke  of  York,  duchesses  of  Eichmond  and  Buckingham, 
&c.,  in  the  great  dining-room,  the  others  in  the  great  parlour  beneath  it, 
upon  Michaelmas-day,  1671,  From  whence  they  went,  the  queen  to 
Norwich,  the  king  to  Oxnead,  and  lodged  there,  and  came  throuc^h 
Blickling  the  next  day  about  one  of  the  clock,  going  to  Eainham,  to  the 
lord  Townsend's.'*  While  at  Blickling,  his  majesty  knighted  the  youth- 
ful heir  of  the  house,  Henry  Hobart,  who  was  about  thirteen  years  of 
age.  At  Blickling  their  majesties  parted  after  dinner:  the  queen 
returned  to  sup  and  sleep  at  Norwich  in  the  duke's  palax»,  while  the 
king,  with  the  duke  of  York  and  divers  of  the  court,  went  to  Sir  Eobert 
Paston's  to  sup  and  pass  the  night.  Oxnead-hall  was  large  enough  to 
feast  and  lodge  them  all,  and  well  did  Fasten  play  the  host  on  the  occa* 
sion,  if  we  may  trust  the  pleasant  rhymes  of  the  Norfolk  poet,  who  has 
thus  commemorated  the  attentions  paid  by  him  and  Sir  John  £[obart  to 
the  sovereign : — 

•  Paston  and  Hobart  did  briiig  vp  the  meat, 
Who,  the  next  day,  at  their  own  houses  treat. 
Paston  to  Oxnead  did  his  sovereign  bring, 
And,  like  Araunah.  offered  as  a  tcing. 

«  aty  Records,  MS.  «  Blomliold  s  Hist,  of  Norwich. 
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Buckling  two  monarchs  and  two  qaeecsi  has  seen ;  i 
One  king  fetched  thence,  another  brou^t  a  queen. 
Great  Townsend  of  the  treats  brought  up  the  rear. 
And  doubly  was  my  lord«lieatenant  there."'' 

**  Next  morning,  being  Saturday,  her  majesty  parted  so  edrly  from  Nor- 
wich, as  to  meet  the  king  again  at  Oxnead  ere  noon,  Sii  Robert  FastoA 
having  got  a  vast  dinner  so  early  ready,  in  regard  that  the  king  was  to 
go  that  same  afternoon  twenty  miles  to  supper  to  the  lord  Townsend's* 
Her  majesty,  having  but  seven  miles  back  to  Norwich  that  night  from  Sir 
Ki>bert  Paston's,  was  pleased,  for  about  two  hours  after  dinner,  to  diveit 
hei^elf  at  cards  with  the  court-ladies  and  my  lady  Fasten,  who  had 
treated  her  so  well,  and  yet  returned  early  to  Norwich  that  evening,  to 
the  same  quarters  as  before."  * 

The  glories  of  Oxnead  have  departed  with  the  ancient  family  of  the  Fas- 
tons,  for  the  princely  mansion  where  Sir  Robert  Paston  feasted  the  merry 
monarch  and  queen  Catharine,  and  the  bevy  of  beauties  who  attended  their 
royal  mistress  in  the  capacity  of  maids  of  honour  and  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber, has  been  levelled  for  nearly  a  century,  but  the  ground-plan  of 
the  building  may  be  distinctly  traced.*  'ihe  garden  terraces  of  the  old 
hall  remain^  descending  one  below  the  other  to  the  banks  of  the  pastors^l 
Bure,  which  still  glides  in  peaceful  course  through  woods  and  velvet 
meads  that  once  formed  the  park  and  chase.  A  venerable  oak  was, 
within  the  memory  of  man,  pointed  out,  beneath  which,  according  to 
the  traditions  of  the  place,  king  Charles  and  his  queen  stood  when  they 
shot  at  the  butts,  and,  it  was  added,  that  her  majesty  hit  the  mark. 
The  fact  that  Caiharine  of  Braganza  was  the  patroness  of  the  honour- 
able fraternity  of  bowmen  in  London,  and  gi'eatly  delighted  in  witnessing 
feats  of  archery,  gives  a  strong  confirmation  to  the  village  tradition  that 
she  and  her  lord  exercised  their  skill  in  shooting  with  bows  and  arrows 
during  their  brief  visit  at  Oxnead-hall.  In  the  year  1676,  a  silver  badge 
for  the  marshal  of  the  fraternity  was  made,  weighing  twenty-five  ounces^ 
with  the  figure  of  an  archer  drawing  the  long  English  bow  to  his  ear, 
bearing  the  inscription  Itegince  Catharince  8agitariiy  having  also  the 
arms  of  England  and  Portugal,  with  two  bowmen  for  supporters.* 

After  her  return  to  Norwich  on  the  Saturday  evening,  queen  Catha- 
rine conducted  herself  in  a  popular  and  pleasant  manner,  by  giving  free 

1  Anne  Boleyn  and  Catharine  of  Braganza.  B3ie  was  most  probably  in  attendance  on  the 

*  Stephenson's  Royal  Prpgress.    He  means  queen  during  me  visit  to  Oxnead. 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  and,  by  a  quaint        ^  Eocy clop«edia  Britanntca ;  article  Anheryi 
conceit,  as  presiding  over  the  royal  reveU  at  A  few  years  afterwards,  there  was  a  prooes- 
Lis  own  house.  sion  and  fite  given,  by  the  Finsbury  archers, 

^  Dawson  Turner's  Narrative.  at  which  his  nu^ty  Charles  II.  was  present) 

*  King  Charles's  eldi>sL  natural  daughter,  when  the  titles  of  duke  of  Sboreditch  and 
Gbarlutte  Jemioia  Henrietta  Fitzroy,  after  marqnfs  of  Islington  were  conferred,  aooord- 
the  death  of  her  firtst  husband,  lord  James  iiig  tc  nnciMit  national  custom,  on  thu  mo^( 
Howard,  married  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Rol>ert  «kilfL   nai'kdtuen. 

Pastun.  who  was  created  earl  of  Yarmouth. 
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aooess  to  all  who  wished  to  see  and  pay  their  homage,  without  respect  of 
persoDB.  Quaint  and  amusing  testimony  is  rendered  to  her  good-nature 
on  this  oocasioQ  hy  our  yenerative  friend  the  Norwidi  citizen,  in  whoM 
own  word0  ii  iMdi  he  given  : — **  I  cannot,  likewise,  here  forhear  to  let 
yon  know  how  infinitely  gracious  her  majesty  was  to  all  our^city,  being 
pleased  to  condescend  so  far  as  to  let  almost  all  sorts  of  people,  of  what 
degne  soeyer,  kiss  her  hand,  eyer  as  she  passed  along  the  gallery  with  a 
most  admirable  and  saint-like  charity  and  patience :  so  as  our  whole 
inhabitants^  within  and  without  doors,  ring  and  sing  of  nothing  else  but 
her  praises,  continual  prayers  and  tears  being  offered  up  for  her  temporal 
and  eternal  blessings  by  us,  who  all  conclude  that  if  there  he  a  saint  on 
earth,  it  must  be  her  majesty ;  since  no  eye  alive  did  eyer  see,  nor  ear 
within  the  memory  of  man  did  eyer  hear,  of  so  much  goodness,  charity, 
humility,  sweetness,  and  virtue  of  all  kinds,  as  are  now  lodged  in  her 
saint-like  breast."' 

However  exaggerated  these  expressions  may  appear  nearly  two  cen- 
turies after  the  enthusiastic  excitement  of  feeling  which  prompted  them 
has  faded  away,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  were  never  intended 
by  the  writer  for  publication,  but  were  written  in  the  confidential 
warmth  of  a  loyal  and  kind  heart  to  his  friend.  He  bears  honour- 
able testimony  to  the  honesty  and  good  conduct  of  the  people^  who  had 
free  admittance  to  see  the  queen,  and  relates  the  following  pleasing 
anecdote  of  one  of  her  attendants,  which  appears  to  have  made  a  great 
impression  on  his  mind.  **  One  of  the  gentlemen  waiters,  called  Mr. 
Tours,  was  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  whilst  the  mayor 
and  all  the  aldermen's  wives  and  daughters  came  in  to  kiss  her  majesty's 
hand  on  Saturday  night,  one  of  the  company  dropping  a  pearl  necklace 
of  very  good  value,  which  in  this  horrible  crowd  was  seen  by  none  but 
himself,  who  took  it  up,  he  immediately  found  out  and  called  on  the 
lord  Henry  Howard  to  receive  and  return  it  to  the  owner,  which  was 
such  a  surprising  act  of  virtue  in  a  poor  cavalier  courtier,  as  for  ever 
gained  him  and  them  immortal  fame  and  reputation  in  this  city.  The 
like  example  we  find  to  follow  something  near  in  what  my  lord  did  this 
morning  himself  assure  me,  to  my  wonder — ^that^  in  all  this  hurry,  his 
butlers  aver  that,  in  above  five  thousand  tx)unds'  worth  of  plate,  they 
have  n?t  lost  an  ounce ;  nor  can  my  lord  find,  by  any  of  his  servants, 
that  there  is  lost  to  the  value  of  threepence  of  any  of  his  goods ;  which 
I  confess  is  very  strange,  in  such  horrid  crowds  as  I  have  seen  perpetu- 
ally pesting  all  corners  of  the  house ;  nor  has  man,  woman,  or  child 
received  the  least  hurt  or  dissatisfaction  in  these  crowds.  And  now^ 
last  of  all,  his  lordship  is  so  oblic^ing,  even  to  the  meanest  of  us  all,  that 
ho  keeps  up  his  house,  ready  furnished  as  it  was  when  the  court  was 
here,  and  will  continue  it  so  all  this  week,  to  satisfy  such  as  have  no; 
I  Printed  in  Dftwaoo  Tuinec's  accunnt  of  Ung  GbBile8%  Tiait  to  Norwiok. 
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Been  it  already,  so  as  the  house  really  looks  now  as  fall  and  quick  [alive] 
as  a  warren  with  rabbits."  ^ 

On  the  Sunday  morning  after  the  performance  of  her  devotions,  and, 
according  to  our  authority,  ''a  plentiful  breakfast,'*  queen  Catharine 
took  her  departure  from  the  loyal  city  of  Norwich,'  well  satisfied  with 
the  attention  she  had  received ;  and  so  agreeable  an  impression  had  been 
made  by  her  amiable  manners  and  really  popular  behaviour  while  there, 
that  the  present  which  had  been  lacking  on  her  arrival  was  provided, 
and  laid  at  her  feet  with  all  suitable  expressions  of  dutiful  respect  at 
her  departure ;  namely,  a  hundred  guineas  for  her,  and  fifty  for  her 
royal  brother-in-law  the  duke  of  York. 

Catharine  was  conducted  by  the  lord  Howard  and  his  sons  as  far  as 
Attleborough ;  here  fresh  coaches  attended  to  carry  her  and  her  ladies  to 
Euston,  where  she  was  rejoined  by  the  king.  It  was  then  Newmarket 
races,  in  which  his  mi^esty  took  much  interest.  On  the  9th  of  October 
the  great  match  was  run  between  two  celebrated  horses,  named  Wood- 
cock and  Flatfoot,  one  of  which  belonged  to  the  king,  the  other  to  Mr, 
Elliot  of  the  bedchamber.  King  Charles  had  just  rebuilt  his  palace  at 
Newmarket,  a  mean  building,  situate  in  a  dirty  street,  without  either 
court  or  avenue.  He  was  there  all  day,  or  on  the  heath,  attending  the 
sports,  but  often  rode  over  to  Euston  in  the  evening,  to  sup  and  sleep.' 
When  the  week's  sports  ended,  the  king  came  to  spend  the  Simd^y  at 
Enston-hall,  whither  he  was  followed  by  all  the  company  from  New- 
market. The  nobility  and  gentry  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  flocked  thither 
to  pay  their  court  to  him  and  the  queen,  and  the  whole  house  was  filled 
with  lords,  ladies,  and  gallants.  The  French  ambassador,  Colbert^  and 
his  suite  were  there,  and  more  than  two  hundred  persons  were  enter- 
tained in  the  most  princely  manner  for  fifteen  days.  The  queen,  her 
ladies,  and  the  more  refined  portion  of  the  noble  guests,  passed  their 
mornings  in  hunting,  hawking,  or  riding  out  to  take  tiie  air.  The 
French  ambassador,  and  that  comrtly  philosopher  John  Evelyn,  generally 
joined  this  gentle  company,  to  escape  the  gambling  that  was  going  on 
all  day  long  among  the  gentlemen.  This,  however,  was  nothing  in 
comparison  to  the  riotous  proceedings  which  took  place  during  the  next 
week's  races.  Queen  Catharine  remained,  with  the  virtuous  portion  of 
her  ladies,  quietly  at  Euston,  while  the  king  and  his  profligate  associates 
pursued  their  orgies  at  Newmarket.  The  earl  of  Arlington  was,  in 
secret,  a  professor  of  the  same  religion  with  herself ;,  he  was  a  man  of 
learning,  of  elegant  tastes  and  polished  manners,  but  specious  and 
unprincipled.* 

>  Narratire  of  his  Hajestj'fl  and  tbe  Queen's  «  He  was  one  of  the  secret  oonncil  of 

treatment  atlforwicb,    Tbli  letter  is  dated  Charles  II.  called  "the  Cabal,"  becanae  the 

Oct  X 1671.  initial  letters  of  their  name  could  be  arrang'>d 

'  lUd.  so  as  to  form  an  acrostic  spelling  that  word. 

*  KtsIjii^  His  only  daughter,  the  most  lovelj  aivl 
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None  of  our  monarcbs,  with  the  exception  of  James  11.  and  our  late 
patriotic  and  beloved  sovereign  William  IV.,  appear  to  have  taken  a 
more  lively  interest  in  naval  affairs  than  Charles  II.    Catharine  of 
Braganza  entered  very  fully  into  his  tastes  as  regarded  aquatic  excur- 
sions, going  to  ship-launches,  and  down  to  Chatham  to  inspect  the  vessels 
building  there,  and  was  happier  still  if  permitted  to  see  the  fleet'  go  out 
of  port,  and  drop  down  to  the  Nore.     Charles  did  not  always  gratify  his 
poor  little  queeu  by  making  her  his  companicn  on  his  voyages,  which 
were  sometimes  suddenly  and  privately  undertaken  by  him.     Tbe  earl 
of  Arlington  gives  the  following  account  of  one  of  these  impromptu 
expeditions :  "  On  this  day  seven-night^  his  majesty  left  Windsor,  with 
ft  pretence  only  to  see  the  New  Forest,  and  Portsmouth,  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  where,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  he  put  himself  on  board  a  squadron 
of  ships,  posted  there  on  purpose  to  take  him  to  Plymouth,  to.  see  the 
new  fort  there,  where  he  arrived  on  Monday  night,  which  is  the  last 
news  we  had  of  him.    If  the  wind  were  fair  for  it,  we  should  quickly 
expect  him  again,  and  by  long  «ea,*  where  twenty  lej^es  are  more 
pleasing  to  him  than  two  by  land.    It  is  a  new  exploit  for  kings,  but  1 
hope  God  will  bless  him  in  it,  according  to  those  happy  constellations 
which  have  yet  appeared  for  him."    The  same  minister,  when  the  fleet 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  York  was  preparing  for  sea,  in  April, 
1672,  tells  lord  Sunderland  ''that  his  majesty  had  gone  down  that 
evening  to  make  them  weigh  anchor  as  fast  as  they  could  for  the  Downs ;" 
adding,  **  and  I  am  to  follow  him  by  break  of  day  to-morrow."    The 
reason  of  this  haste  was  the  report  that  the  Dutch  fleet  had  come  out, 
and  Charles  was  determined  that  no  want  of  vigilance  on  his  part  should 
cause  a  second  surprise.     **  I  was  ordered,"  says  Evelyn,  May  10,  *'  by 
letter  from  the  council  to  repair  forthwith  to  his  majesty,  whom  I  found 
in  the  Pall-mall  in  St.  James*s-park,  where  his  majesty,  coming  to  me 
from  the  company,  commanded  me  to  go  immediately  to  tbe  searcoast, 
and  to  observe  the  motion  of  the  Dutch  fleet  and  ours,  the  duke  and  so 
many  of  the  flower  of  our  nation  being  now  under  sail,  coming  from 
Portsmouth  through  the  Downs,  where  'twas  believed  there  might  be  an 
encounter.**    A  glorious  victory  was  won  by  the  English  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  York,  over  the  Dutch,  May  28,  off  South- 
wold-bay.     King  Charles  went  down  to  the  Nore,  with  all  the  great 
men  of  his  court,  to  meet  and  welcome  his  victorious  brother  on  his 
return.     He  went  on  board  the  returned  fleets  and  ordered  particular 
care  to  be  taken  of  the  wounded  seamen.     On  the  17th  of  June,  when 

promising  child  in  the  world,  was  betrothed  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the  valne  <tf 

at  five  years  old,  and  afterwards  married  at  such  a  prize.    It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  of 

twelve,  to  the  duke  of  Grafton,  the  eldest  son  the  numerous  ill^itlm>ite  offspring  of  Charles 

of  Charles  II.  by  the  conntess  of  Oistlemaine.  II.,  not  one  possessed  the  slightest  talent  or 

Kvelyn  grieved  to  see  this  charming  young  worth  of  character, 

•reature  married  at  that    tender  age  to  a  »  This  letter  is  dated  July  20, 16TL 

ludely-bred,  ill-mannered  boy,  who,  he  feared,  s  So  written ;  probably,  open  tea. 
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all  the  stains  of  battle,  and  everything  that  might  shock  the  heart  and 
eye  of  woman,  had  been  removed,  queen  Catharine  accompanied  his 
majesty  on  his  second  visit  to  the  fleet,  which  was  then  refitting  for  sea.^ 

.  Catharine's  name  has  never  been  involved  in  any  of  the  intrigues  and 
unconstitutional  measures  of  her  royal  husband  and  his  profligate 
ministers.  They  were  one  and  all  unfriendly  to  her,  and  persevering  in 
their  machinations  against  her.  Shaftesbury,  the  new  lord  chancellor, 
when  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  York  with  a 
Boman  catholic  princess  became  public  in  the  spring  of  1673,  took  occa- 
sion to  moot  the  question  of  a  divorce  between  their  majesties  once 
more;  and,  without  so  much  as  consulting  the  king,  had  engaged 
Yaughan,  one  of  his  creatures,  to  move  in  the  house  of  commons  **  that 
there  would  be  no  security  for  the  established  religion  without  a  Fio- 
testant  queen,"  and  ''  that  parliament  should  allow  the  king  to  divorce 
queen  Catharine,  and  vote  him  a  dower  of  500,000Z.  with  a  consort  of 
the  reformed  religion."  There  was  even  a  day  appointed  for  brijigino^, 
this  proposition  before  parliament,  but  Charles,  when  it  was  named  to 
him,  had  the  good  feeling  to  put  a  decided  negative  upon  it.^  He  had 
Dn  a  former  occasion,  used  this  strong  expression,  when  temptted  by 
Buckingham  and  Lauderdale  to  follow  the  unprincipled  example  of 
Henry  YIII.  in  ridding  himself  of  his  innocent  wife  on  a  false  pretence : 
**  If  my  conscience,"  said  he,  **  would  allow  me  to  divorce  the  queen,  it 
would  sufl'er  me  to  despatch  her  out  of  the  world."  '  After  this  repul«*e, 
the  enemies  of  the  queen  permitted  her  to  remain  unmolested  for  nearly 
^ve  years.  Little  of  interest  occui's  in  her  history  during  that  time. 
rhe  arrival  of  the  duchess  of  Mazarine  in  England,  who,  when  Hortense 
Mancini,  had  inspired  the  king  with  a  passion  so  intense  that  he  had 
<^ered  to  make  her  his  wife,  must  have  been  an  alarming  event  to  the 
queen,  who  naturally  apprehended  a  formidable  rival  in  one  whom  ho 
had  thus  regarded.  The  lapse  of  fifteen  years  had,  however,  banished 
every  particle  of  romance  Irom  the  heart  of  Charles :  love  was  with  him 
no  longer  a  sentiment.  He  gave  Hortense  a  residence  at  Chelsea  and  a 
pension  of  4,0007.  a  year,  and  visited  her  occasionally,  but  her  influence 
never  equalled  that  of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth. 

The  first  Italian  opera  ever  performed  in.  England  was  produced 
January  the  5th,  1674,  under  the  auspices  of  queen  Catharine  of 
Braganza,  whose  devotion  to  that  style  of  music,  and  exclusive  patrona'^e 
of  foreign  musicians,  did  not  increase  her  popularity  in  this  country. 
The  divine  compositions  of  Purcell  were  then  considered  the  perfection 
of  melody,  and  were  more  in  unison  with  national  taste  than  the  artificial 
and  elaborate  style  which  has  since  been  peimitted  to  supersede  the 
inspirations  of  native  talent.    It  was,  however,  long  ere  an  English 

1  Arlington's  Ijetters.  *  Maqiliergoa's  Original  Papers. 

3  King  James  II.'s  autugraph  Jouruai 
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audience  learned  to  relish  the  Italian  opera,  much  loss  to  give  it  the 
preference  over  the  masques  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Milton,  and  the  operas 
of  Dryden,  combining,  as  they  did,  the  simple  sublimity  of  the  Greek 
tragedy  with  the  enchantment  of  Yocal  poetry  and  instrumental  music 
It  was  not  easy  to  persuade  the  public  in  those  days  that  a  combination 
of  incomprehensible  sounds,  however  harmonious  they  might  be,  was 
capable  of  exciting  feelings  of  admiration  and  delight  like  those  with 
which  they  listened  to  the  national  opera  of  Arthur,  where  Dryden's 
numbers  are  wedded  to  PuroelFs  melodies,  compelling  British  hearts  to 
thrill  impulsively  when  the  stormy  defiance  of  the  battle  chorus  of  the 
Saxons  is  answered^  by  the  spirit-stirring  air  of  '*  Britons,  strike  home." 
Catharine  of  Braganza,  as  a  foreign  princess,  could  not  be  expected  to 
share  in  the  enthusiasm  which  was  awakened  by  the  historical  traditions 
Connected  with  the  subject  of  Arthur,  neither  could  she  enter  fully  into 
the  beauties  of  English  poetry ;  but  Purcell's  music  had  in  it  a  poetry 
independent  of  language,  which  every  ear  might  comprehend,  and  every 
heart  appreciate. 

The  angelic  voice  ofMrs.  Knight  was  considered  by  £vel}m,and  other 
of  the  cognoscenti  of  that  era,  to  excel  those  of  the  queen's  Italian 
vocalists,  and  her  singing  was  regarded  as  a  greater  attraction  than  the 
wonderful  yiolin-playing  of  signer  Nicolao  at  musical  meetings,  where, 
also,  the  lute  of  Dr.  Wallgrave  rivalled  the  harpsichord  of  signer  Fran-^ 
cesco.  The  king's  excessive  admiration  for  Mrs.  Knight  excited  Catharine's 
jealousy,  although  she  was  first  introdueed  at  court,  to  sing  Waller's 
complimentary  verses  on  her  majesty's  recovery  from  sickness,  in  166^ 
Eleven  years  after  that  period  another  novelty  was  introduced  in  the  way 
of  royal  amusements,  which  was  the  performance  of  a  celebrated  Italian 
scaramouch  at  Whitehall ;  and  it  is  noticed  that  money  was  paid  by  the 
public,  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion,  for  admittance  to  the  theatre 
at  the  palace.  This  was  regarded  as  a  di^accfiil  innovation  in  the 
customs  of  the  good  old  times.  The  maids  of  honour,  and  even  the  two 
princesses  Anne  and  Mary,  were  accustomed  to  perform  in  the  masques 
at  the  royal  theatre.  Crowne  wrote  the  celebrated  masque  of  Calisto  for 
the  use  of  the  two  princesses  and  the  ladies  of  Charles's  court,  at  the 
express  desire  of  queen  Catharine.'  Several  of  Dryden's  tragedies  were 
brought  out  there  by  the  public  actors. 

The  queen  was  again  for  a  short  time  at  Bath  in  the  summer,  on 
which  occasion  she  took  the  opportunity  of  making  a  pleasant  excur* 
sion  to  Bristol  unaccompanied  by  the  king.  The  following  brief  notice 
of  her  visit  appears  among  the  records  of  that  city : — **  1674,  July  11, 
Queen  Katharine  came  to  Bristol  July  11,  and  was.honourably  entertained 
at  Sir  Henry  Creswfcke's."  • 

1  Warton's  Hfetory  of  Knglish  Poetry, 
s Kindly  oominanicated by  IbumMs  Gamu-4  eeq^  treasurNV  &e. 
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Among  the  few  memoriaLB  tliat  have  been  preserved  of  queen  Catharine's 
doings  in  the  year  1676,  is  Evelyn's  record  of  the  28th  of  April: — 
**  My  wife  entertained  her  majesty  at  Deptford,  for  which  the  queen  gave 
me  thanks  in  the  withdrawing-room  at  WhitehalL"  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  did  not  indulge  us  with  the  particulars  of  her  majesty's  visit, 
and  the  manner  of  her  reception  at  his  little  paradise,  Sayes-court,  where 
everything  that  could  interest  persons  of  elegant  tastes  and  cultivated 
minds  had  been  collected  and  arranged  by  that  accomplished  vtriuoeo, 
whose  memory  renders  even  despised  and  deserted  Deptford  classic 
ground. 


CHAPTER  m. 


l^HE  arrival  of  the  king's  nephew,  William  prince  of  Orange,  caused 
more  than  ordinary  festivities  in  the  court  in  the  autumn  of  1677. 
Queen  Catharine  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  that  prince  with  the 
princess  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  York,  which  was  cele- 
brated at  Whitehall  on  the  4th  of  November.  The  queen's  birthday 
was  kept  that  year  on  the  15th,  instead  of  the  25th  of  that  month, 
because  the  departure  of  the  newly-wedded  pair  was  appointed  for  the 
21st.  A  very  splendid  ball  was  given  on  that  occasion,  both  on  account 
of  her  majesty's  anniversafy  commemoration,  and  in  honour  of  the 
recent  nuptials  of  the  royal  cousins.  They  both  danced,  but  the  ill- 
humour  and  ungracious  deportment  of  the  brid^room,  and  the  evident 
distress  of  the  youthful  bride,  cast  an  unwonted  gloom  over  the  enter- 
tainment. Catharine,  who  had  known  the  princess  Maiy  almost  fix)m 
the  day  of  her  birth,  and  regarded  her  with  the  affection  of  an  aunt, 
felt  great  Compassion  for  her  when  she  came  bathed  in  tears  to  take 
leave  of  her,  previously  to  her  embarkation  for  Holland.  The  sight  of 
her  grief  doubtless  recalled  to  the  queen's  mind  her  own  feelings  on 
bidding  a  long  adieu  to  her  own  country  and  friends,  and  she  reminded 
the  weeping  bride  ''that  such  was  the  lot  of  royalty;  and  that  she  had 
herself  experienced  a  similar  trial  when  she  came  to  England,  where 
she  was  a  stranger  to  everyone,  and  had  not  even  seen  the  king  her 
husband."  Mary,  who  thought  no  sorrow  like  her  sorrow,  petulantly 
replied,  "  But,  madam,  you  came  into  England,  and  I  am  leaving  Eng- 
land." ^  Catharine  of  Braganza  had  had  little  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
destiny  that  conducted  her  to  this  country,  for  never  had  any  queen, 
with  the  exception  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  been  treated  more  injuriously, 
both  by  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers.    The  king  had  for  the  last  five 

>  Dr.  Lake's  private  Journal,  quoted  bj  R.  Blencowe.  eiq^  in  his  Diary  of  the  Times  of 
Charles  li. 
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years  wholly  withdrawn  himself  from  her  company;  so  that  they 
rarely  met  except  in  public,  and  had  ceased  to  occupy  the  same  apart- 
ment. The  cause  of  this  virtual  separation  may  doubtless  be  traced  to 
the  increasing  infatuation  of  the  king  for  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
and  the  machinations  of  Shaftesbury,  who,  although  he  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  Charles's  sanction  for  a  parliamentary  divorce,  was 
pertinacious  in  his  determination  to  eff<gct  the  ruin  of  the  queen.  Hu 
had  injured  Catharine  too  deeply  to  allow  her  to  remain  in  peaceful 
possession  of  the  name  of  queen-consort  and  the  few  privil^es  she 
retained.  His  hatred  of  the  duke  of  York  was  a  still  more  active  prin- 
ciple, and  his  desire  of  depriving  that  prince  of  the  succession  to  the 
cix>wn  urged  him  into  incessant  attempts  either  to  dissolve  or  invalidate 
the  marriage  of  the  king  with  the  childless  Catharine.  Relying  ou 
Charles's  parental  fondness  for  his  illegitimate  offspring,  which  on  many 
occasions  betrayed  him  into  the  most  inconsistent  acts  of  folly,  he  one 
day  had  the  audacity  to  tell  his  majesty,  that  '*  If  he  would  but  say  he 
had  been  married  to  the  mother  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  he  would 
find  those  that  should  swear  it.*'  ^  The  last  lingering  spark  of  honour, 
and  all  the  pride  of  Charles's  nature,  revolted  at  the  idea,  not  only  of 
being  considered  the  husband  of  so  abandoned  a  woman  as  Lucy  Walters; 
but  of  avowing  himself  an  unprincipled  bigamist — invalidating  his 
own  marriage  with  his  lawful  wife,  and  imposing  a  surreptitious  heir  on 
his  people.  "I  would  rather  see  James  hanged  up  at  Tyburn  thaa 
entertain  such  a  thought,"  was  his  indignant  reply  to  the  insulting 
proposal.* 

The  king  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  ridding  himself  of  his 
subtle  tempter,  but  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  fight  manfully  against 
evil.  His  own  paths  were  crooked,  and  of  course  those  persons  who  had 
bnce  been  in  his  councils  became  the  most  dangerous  of  his  enemies. 
Shaftesbury,  who,  on  account  of  his  frequent  changes  of  party,  bore  the 
nickname  of  "  my  lord  Shi/tsbury,^ '  was  speedily  transformed,  by  his 
loss  of  office,  from  the  master-fiend  of  the  cabinet  into  the  master-fiend 
of  the  opposition.  He  was  a  man  alike  devoid  of  honour  and  religion  ; 
his  ruling  passions  were  ambition  and  revenge.  Little  doubt  now 
exists  that  the  bugbear  called  "  the  Popish  plot,"  was  got  up  by  his 
emissaries,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  destruction  of  the  queen  and 
the  duke  of  York,  he  having  vainly  laboured  for  nearly  ten  years  to  annul 
the  marriage  of  the  one,  and  to  rot)  the  other  of  his  rightful  place  in  the 
succession.  The  details  of  this  complicated  tissue  of  iniquity  would 
occupy  a  folio,  and  can  only  be  briefly  sketched.  The  infemy  of  the 
characters  of  Titus  Gates,  Bedloe,  and,  in  fact,  of  every  person  who 
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came  forward  in  the  shape  of  informers  and  witnesses  to  swear  away  the 
lives  of  a  great  number  of  innocent  victims,  has  been  acknowledged  by 
every  historian  of  integrity,  and  stands  forth  so  palpably  in  the  State 
Trials  and  Journals  of  the  house  of  lords,  that  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on 
^em  further  than  as  connected  with  the  audacious  attempts  to  fix  the- 
charges  of  high  treason  and  murder  on  queen  Catharine  and  her  ser^^^ 
vants.  On  the  13th  of  August,  1678,  Charles  II.  was  about  to  take  a 
walk  in  the  park,  when  a  person  of  the  name  of  Kirby  stepped  forward, 
and  begged  his  majesty  not  to  separate  from  the  company,  as  his  life 
was  in  danger.  Charles,  being  a  stranger  to  personal  fear,  took  no  notice 
of  this  warning  ;  he  had,  however,  some  previous  knowledge  of  Kirby, 
who  had  been  employed  to  work  in  his  laboratory,  for,  among  his 
various  pursuits,  Charles  II.  had  a  taste  for  experimental  chemistry.^ 
Kirby  was  a  ruined  speculator,  of  plausible  manners,  and  leagued  with 
Oates  and  Tong. 

Titus  Oates  was  the  son  of  an  anabaptist  weaver  and  preacher,  but, 
on  the  Kestoration,  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  church  of  England, 
from  which  he  was  expelled  for  his  crimes.  He  took  refuge  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  studied  at  Yalladolid ;  his  misdoings  caused  his 
expulsion  from  t^at  college,  but,  on  professions  of  great  penitence,  he 
was  admitted  into  the  seminary  of  St.  Onier,  whence  he  was,  however, 
finally  driven  with  disgrace  for  his  bad  conduct.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  applied  for  relief  to  one  of  his  old  companions.  Dr.  Tong,  the 
rector  of  St.  Michael,  Wood-street,  the  editor  of  a  quarterly  polemical 
periodical.  Tong,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  appeal,  by  many  mar- 
vellous tales  of  blood  and  terror,  to  the  passions  of  the  vulgar,  found 
Oates  a  valuable  ally,  for  his  powers  of  invention  were  singular,  and  he 
had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  conventual  habits,  and  many  other  techni- 
calities connected  with  the  Romish  church,  which  gave  a  tone  of  reality  to 
his  fictions.  While  at  St  Omer,  Oates  had  discovered  that  a  private  meet- 
ing of  the  Jesuits  was  held  in  London  in  April :  this  was  the  triennial 
bonvocation  of  the  order ;  but  with  the  aid  of  Tong  he,  on  this  slight 
foundation,  built  a  story  of  a  secret  meeting  of  the  Roman  catholics,  at 
which  a  conspiracy  was  organized  for  the  murder  of  the  king,  a  second 
lx>nfIagrartion  of  London,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
Tong,  having  written  and  prepared  a  narrative  setting  this  forth  in  a 
business-like  form,  directed  Kirby  to  accost  the  king,  as  related,  and 
refer  his  majesty  to  him  for  further  information.  In  the  evening  he 
obtained  an  audience,  and  presented  his  narrative.  Charles  regarded  it 
as  a  fabrication,  and  bein^  mightily  bored  with  its  details,  to  save  him^ 
self  from  further  trouble  referred  the  matter  to  the  lord  treasurer  Danby, 
and  went  off  the  next  day  to  Windsor,^  to  hold  his  court  for  the  first 
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time  sinoe  the  new  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  castle,  being 
impatient  to  witness  the  effect  of  the  fresco  paintings  of  Yenio  and  the 
wood  carvings  of  Grinling  Gibbon,  with  which  it  was  decorated. 

Danby  was  at  that  time  under  the  apprehension  of  being  impeached  for 
high  treason,  at  the  approaching  meeting  of  parliament,  for  his  minis* 
terial  conduct,  and  being  well  aware  that  his  proceedings  would  not 
bear  the  stem  investigation  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  he  was 
eager  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  house  to  some  other  object  bf  attack.^ 
Nothing  could  be  more  pat  to  his  purpose  than  the  popular  bugbear  <^ 
a  popish  plot,  certain  as  it  was  to  influence  vulgar  prejudice  against  the 
duke  of  York,  of  whom  he  was  a  concealed  foe.  Accordingly,  with  all 
the  selfish  cunning  of  his  nature,  he  made  the  most  of  the  wild  tales  of 
tiie  informers,  and  insisted  on  their  importance  with  a  vehemence  that 
excited  the  laughter  of  the  king ;  but  when  he  proposed  to  lay  the 
matter  before  the  council,  Charles  hastily  exclaimed,  "  No ;  not  even 
before  my  brother  I  It  would  only  create  alarm,  and  may,  perhaps,  put 
the  design  of  murdering  me  into  the  head  of  some  individual  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  thought  of  it"  * 

Oates  did  not  intend  the  matter  to  drop  thus :  he  took  means  to  com* 
pel  public  attention  to  his  pretended  discoveries,  by  going  to  a  dty 
magistrate.  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  and  making  a  deposition  on  oath 
of  the  particulars  which  the  king  had  received  so  cooUy,  and  added  a 
list  of  persons  whom  he  denounced  as  conspirators.  Among  the  rest 
was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Coleman,  late  secretary  to  the  duchess  of 
York.  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey  was  Coleman's  friend,  and  kindly 
wrote  to  give  him  warning  of  what  was  in  agitation  against  him — a 
proceeding  not  very  likely  to  incur  the  ill-will  of  the  Boman  catholics. 
Coleman  told  the  duke,  who  immediately  perceived  that  some  deep-laid 
scheme  was  in  agitation  against  himself^  and  urged  the  king  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  to  the  bottom.  Oates  was  now  summoned  before  tha 
council,  who  repeated  the  depositions  he  had  made  before  Godfrey,  with 
the  addition  *'  that  the  Jesuits  were  determined  to  kill,  not  only  the 
king,  but  the  duke  of  York,  if  he  should  prove  unwilling  to  join  the 
pfot ;"  and  **  that  they  had  received  from  p^re  la  Chaise,  the  French 
king's  confessor,  a  donation  of  10,0007.,  and  from  De  Corduba,  the  pro* 
vincial  of  New  Castile,  the  promise  of  a  similar  sum,  to  be  expended 
on  this  undertaking." '  The  duke  of  York  pronounced  the  whole  to  be 
an  impudent  and  absurd  fabrication.  The  king  de  ired  Oates  to  describe 
the  person  of  don  John  of  Austria,  with  whom  he  jsetended  to  have 
conferred  at  Madrid :  he  replied  '*  that  he  was  a  tall,  spare,  and  swarthy 
man."  The  royal  brothers  looked  at  each  other,  and  smiled,  for  both 
were  acquainted  with  don  John,  and  knew  him  to  be  a  little,  ht,  fair 
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man,  with  blae  eyes  J*  ^  Charles  asked  him  next,  *  Where  he  saw  La 
Chaise  pay  down  the  10,0002.  ?" — "  In  the  house  of  the  Jesuits,  close 
to  the  Louvre,"  replied  Oates,  forgetting  the  intimate  acquaintance  of 
the  monarch  with  the  localities  of  Paris  and  its  palaces.  "  Man  !** 
exclaimed  the  king,  "  the  Jesuits  have  no  house  wiUiin  a  mile  of  the 
Louvre."* 

Oates  had  now  committed  himself  sufficiently  to  destroy  his  own 
credit  in  any  court  of  justice,  but  the  guilty  practices  of  Coleman,  who 
had  been  for  years  a  secret  spy  and  pensioner  of  France,  were  brought 
to  light  by  his  arrest  and  the  investigation  of  his  papers.  Coleman  was 
actually  in  correspondence  with  La  Chaise,  from  whom  a  letter  was 
found  offering  for  his  master  to  furnish  him  with  20,000?.,  to  be  em* 
ployed  by  him  and  his  friends  for  the  service  of  France  and  the  interests 
of  the  Eoman  church.'  While  Coleman  was  thus  receiving  the  wages 
of  France,  he  had  been  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  duchess  ol 
York  for  writing  seditious  letters  and  newsixipers,  attacking  the  Jesuits 
and  the  French  party.*  He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  of  whom 
there  were  too  many  at  that  time,  who  made  a  trade  of  agitation,  and 
sold  himself  to  all  parties  in  turn.  He  was  tried,  convicted,  and  exe* 
cuted  for  his  misdemeanours  on  the  3rd  of  the  December  following.  In 
the  meantime,  Danby  persuaded  the  indolent  Sardanapalus,  his  master, 
to  go  to  Newmarket,  and  recreate  himself  with  the  autumnal  sports* 
Charles  went,  and  during  his  absence.  Sir  Edmundbnry  Godfrey,  the 
magistrate  before  whom  Oates  had  made  his  depositions,  left  his  house 
one  morning,  and  his  body  was  found,  after  five  days,  in  a  dry  ditch  on 
Primrose-hill,  transfixed  with  his  own  sword.  The  duke  of  York,  little 
foreseeing  that  this  circumstance  was  hereafter  to  form  the  foundation 
of  a  most  absurd  accusation  against  himself,  gives  the  following  brief 
outline  of  the  occurrence,  in  a  letter  to  his  son-in-law,  the  prince  of 
Orange,  on  the  subject  of  the  plot : — 

«*  There  is  another  tUng  happened ;  which  ia,  that  a  Jnstioe  of  peace,  one  Sir  Edmnndllmrj 
Godfrey,  was  mtatng  some  days^  snspected  by  several  drcnmstances^  very  prohaMn  ones,  fee 
design  the  making  himself  away.  Yesterday  his  body  was  found  in  a  by-place  in  the  fields 
some  two  or  three  miles  off,  with  his  own  sword  nm  through  him.  Th's  makes  a  great  noise 
and  is  laid  on  the  Catholics  also ;  but  without  any  reason  for  it,  for  he  was  known  to  be  iar 
from  an  enemy  to  them."  * 

The  death  of  Sir  Edmundbnry  Godfrey  has  generally  been  attributed 
to  his  own  act  from  constitutional  and  hereditary  melancholy,  his  father 
having  destroyed  himself  during  a  fit  of  mental  despondency ;  but, 
considering  the  use  that  was  made  of  it  by  the  incendiaries  engaged  in 
the  fabrication  of  the  popish  plot,  that  it  was  the  hinge  on  which  the 
whole  of  their  machinery  turned,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
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inurder  was'  perpetrated  by  themselves,  fur  the  purpose  of  charging  it 
upon  those  who  were  marked  out  for  their  victims.  There  is  a  passage 
a  the  note-book  of  an  eminent  civilian,  the  lord  keeper  North,  who  was 
an  acute  observer  of  the  proceedings  of  Gates  and  his  supporters,  which 
heaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  opinion  of  the  matter.  **  Godfrey's  murder," 
says  he,  "  they  shall  contrive  as  a  stratagem  of  mischief."  The  funeral 
of  the  unfortunate  magistrate  was  conducted  more  like  a  theatrical 
pageant  than  a  Christian  rite ;  nothing  was  omitted  that  could  create 
tragic  excitement,  and  kindle  the  indignation  of  the  populace  against  his 
alleged  murderers,  the  Eoman  catholics,  no  one  {musing  to  inquire  what 
persons  of  that  persuasion  had  to  gain  by  so  useless  a  crime,  a  vague 
suspicion  of  which  drew  upon  them  one  of  those  terrible  outbui*8t8  of 
popular  fury,  such  as,  in  former  ages,  was  occasionally  excited  against 
the  Jews,  when  a  pretence  was  required  to  jjlunder  and  annoy  them., 
The  absurd  statements  of  Gates  were  received  with  eager  credulity  by 
all  ranks ;  those  who  presumed  to  question  them  were  regarded  in  the 
light  of  accomplices.  "  The  business  of  life  was  interrupted  by  con- 
fusion, panic,  clamour,  and  dreadful  rumours.'**  The  king  ofifered  a 
reward  of  500Z.  for  the  discovery  of  the  murderers  of  Godfrey,  and 
notwithstanding  his  own  conviction  that  the  whole  was  a  monstrous 
fabrication,  he,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  parliament,  called  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  alleged  popish  plot. 

Danby  so  far  had  gained  his  point;  his  impeachment  was  averted 
by  the  astute  pohcy  with  which  he  had  substituted  this  new  and  mar- 
vellous affair  for  the  discussion  of  parliament.  It  was  seized  on  with 
avidity.  Gates  was  sent  for,  his  impudent  falsehoods  were  listened  to, 
and  things  impossible  received  as  gospel.  The  hired  tools  of  the  king 
of  France,  on  the  one  hand,  were  there  rejoicing  in  the  destruction  which 
they  were  paid  for  fomenting  ;  and  the  creatures  of  the  prince  of  Grange, 
on  the  other,  working  to  effect  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York,  by 
means  of  the  **no  popery  "  cry,  that  was  now  so  successfully  ringing 
from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other.'  Danby  fancied  that  he  should 
weather  out  the  storm,  and  that  by  crying  out  against  popery  he  should 
pass  for  a  pillar  of  the  church ;  but  Shaftesbury,  who  soon  found  out 
his  drift,  said,  "  Let  the  treasurer  cry  as  loud  as  he  pleases  against 
popery,  and  think  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  plot,  I  will  cry  a 
note  louder,  and  soon  take  his  place."  ■  Shaftesbury  had  hitherto  been 
felt,  but  not  seen,  in  the  business,  his  proceedings  resembling  those  of 
the  spider  that  lurks  perdue  in  some  dark  chink  of  the  wall  over  which 
she  has  stealthily  woven  her  web,  and  never  permits  herself  to  be  visible 
till  she  can  dart  on  her  prey.  Before  the  parliament  had  sat  a  wrek,  he 
got  a  committee  appointed  for  the  investigation  of  the  plot,,  and  made 
himself  the  directing  power  by  which  everything  was  managed.  Gates 
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was  then  rewarded'  with  a  pension  of  120(V.  a  year  for  his  information, 
and  encouraged  to  denounce  every  Catholic  peer  whose  abilities  or  in- 
fluence would  be  likely  to  oppose  his  designs  against  the  queen  and  the 
iluke  of  York,  as  concerned  in  the  plot.  It  was  in  consequence  of  these 
denunciations  that  all  Roman  catholic  peers  were  deprived  of  their  scats 
in  parliament. 

The  first  week  in  November  saw  a  new  actor  in  the  farce,  now  fast 
progressing  to  a  tragedy  of  the  most  extensive  and  bloody  character. 
An  oft-convicted  and  punished  felon,  of  the  name  of  Bedloe,  newly  dis* 
charged  from  Newgate,  tempted  by  the  idea  of  obtaining  the  reward  of 
60(W.  offered  by  the  royal  proclamation  for  the  discovery  of  the  murderers 
of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfry,  swore  **  that  the  murder  was  committed  by 
the  queen's  popish  servants  at  Somerset-house;  that  he  was  stifled 
between  two  pillows  by  the  Jesuits  Walsh  and  La  Fevre,  with  the  aid 
of  lord  Belasyse*s  gentleman,  and  one  of  the  waiters  in  the  queen*s 
chapel."  Ho  added,  **  that  he  saw  the  body  there,  lying  on  the  queen's 
back  stairs  ;  that  it  lay  there  two  days,  and  he  was  ofi'ered  two  thoustind 
guineas  to  assist  in  removing  it ;  and  that  at  last  it  was  removed,  at 
nine  o'clock  on  the  Monday  night,  by  some  of  the  queen's  peoi)le.''  Four 
days  afterwards  he  deposed,  that  in  the  beginning  of  October  ho  h^.d  been 
offered  4000?.  to  commit  a  murder ;  that  Godfrey  was  inveigled  into  the 
court  at  Somerset-house  about  five  o'clock  in  the  affernoon,  when  the 
murder  was  committed,  not,  as  he  had  at  first  sworn,  by  stifling  him 
with  pillows,  but  by  strangling  him  with' a  linen  cravat.  The  king  was 
indignant  at  these  impudent  statements,  which  were  aimed  against  the 
'queen's  life,  as  she  was  then  residing  at  Somerset-house;  but,  luckily, 
'be  was  himself  a  witness  of  her  innocence  and  of  the  falsehood  of  the 
tale,  as  he  visited  her  majesty  that  day,  and  was  with  her  at  the  very 
hour  named  by  the  perjurer  as  that  when  the  murder  was  perpetrated, 
and  which  must  have  been  instantly  discovered,  because  a  company  of 
foot-guards  were  drawn  out,  and  sentinels  placed  at  every  door.*  Bedloe 
pointed  out  the  room  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth  where  he  pretended  the 
corpse  of  the  murdered  man  was  carried,  and  that  he  saw  standing  round 
it  the  four  murderers,  and  Atkins,  clerk  to  Mr.  Pepys,  of  the  Admiralty ; 
but  this  was,  as  it  happened,  the  waiting-room  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  queen's  footmen,  who  were  there  in  waiting  all  the  day  long,  anti 
all  her  majesty's  meals  were  brought  thi-ough  by  no  other  way.  Yet 
even  these  self-evident  contradictions  did  not  convince  the  public  of  the 
falsehood  and  wickedness  of  the  impostor.  Grave  legislators  listened 
with  apparent  credulity  to  tales  of  invading  armies  of  pilgrims  and  I'rrars 
coming  over  ^m  Spain  to  cut  all  Protestant  throats,  and  even  of  armies 
of  papists  under  ground,  all  ready  to  break  forth  at  the  proper  moment, 
sMid  kill  every  one  who  would  not  conform  to  their  dogmas.  • 
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It  was  now  evident  that  tbe  death  of  Sir  Edmundbary  Godfrey  was 
to  be  charged  npcm  the  queen,  though  the  first  attack  was  made  on 
her  priests  and  servants.  Her  birthday  was,  however,  celebrated  with 
more  than  ordinary  splendour  this  year.  *'  I  never  saw  the  coart  more 
bravi^y*  says  Evelyn,  ^  nor  the  nation  in  more  apprehension  and  con- 
sternation.'' The  gaols  were  crowded  with  prisoners,  who  were  arrested, 
on  the  information  of  Oates,  as  accomplices  in  the  plots.  A  feverish 
excitement  pervaded  all  ranks  of  the  people  in  the  expectation  of  fresh 
discoveries,  and  their  thirst  for  the  marvellous  was  duly  fed  by 
pamphlets  and  announcements  in  tbe  newspapers,  calculated  to  increase 
the  delusion  and  inflame  the  national  mania.  The  supporters  of  Oates, 
who  were  chiefly  to  be  found  among  the  republican  party,  held  councils 
for  carrying  on  their  designs  at  the  King's  Head,  in  Fleetnstreet,  and 
other  places.  **  They  also  had  their  dark  cabals  and  associations  in  dty 
and  country,  where  they  invented  news  and  libels ;  and  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  in  twenty-four  hours  they  could  entirely  possess  the  city  with 
what  reports  they  pleased,  and  in  less  than  a  week  spread  them  over  the 
kingdinu."  ^ 

At  this  perilous  crisis,  when  the  lives  of  the  queen,  the  duke  of  York, 
and  all  their  servants,  hung  on  the  same  fragile  thread  which  the  next 
breath  might  sever,  a  coolness  arose  between  them  on  the  following 
grounds.  The  king  had  been  compelled  to  issue  a  proclamation  for 
banishing  priests,  on  which  it  was  moved  in  council  that  those  attached 
to  the  household  of  the  duchess  of  York  might  be  excepted,  as  well  as 
those  belonging  to  the  queen.  This  was  negatived,  it  being  too  dan- 
gerous to  make  such  an  exception,  but  it  was  suggested  that  the 
duchess's  ecclesiastics  might  be  added  to  her  majesty's  list  Catharine, 
who  knew  she  had  more  priests  of  her  own  than  was  at  all  safe  at  that 
juncture,  refused  to  sanction  this  subterfuge,  although  both  the  king 
and  duke  requested  her  to  consent  to  the  arrangement.'  The  duke  and 
duchess  were  ofiended  at  her  non-compliance,  but  she  acted  with  far 
greater  friendship  in  refusing  to  aid  them  in  evading  the  mandate  pub- 
lished in  the  king's  proclamation,  than  if  she  had  obliged  them  by  a 
compliance,  which  would  doubtless  have  involved  both  herself  and  the 
duchess  in  the  most  imminent  danger^  Surrounded  as  Catharine  was 
at  this  time  by  spies  and  bloodhounds,  one  false  or  even  doubtful  step 
would  have  thrown  her  into  their  toils,  but  the  truthfulness  and  sim- 
plicity of  her  character  were  her  best  defence  against  their  malice.  She 
had  no  guilt  to  conceal,  and,  by  walking  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  she 
avoided  all  cause  of  suspicion;  so  that,  when  she  was  charged  with 
practising  against  the  life  of  her  royal  husband,  there  was  a  witness  in 
her  &vour  in  the  heart  of  every  one  who  knew  her,  that  attested  her 
innocence. 
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"  Oates  grew  so  presumptuous,"  says  Evelyn,  *'  as  to  accuse  the  queen 
$i  a  design  to  poison  the  king,  which  certainly  that  pious  and  virtuous 
itdy  abhorred  the  thoughts  of,  and  Oates*s  circumstances  made  it  utterly 
unUkely,  in  my  opinion.  He  probably  thought  to  gratify  some  who 
would  have  been  glad  his  majesty  should  have  married  a  fniitfnl  lady ; 
however,  the  king  was  too  kind  a  husband  to  let  any  of  these  make 
impression  on  him/'  Evelyn,  when  he  wrot«  this  observation  in  his 
private  diary,  was  probably  unconscious  of  the  manner  in  which  his 
opinion  was  verified  by  tlie  follgwing  fact.  Dr.  Tong,  on  thb  23rd  of 
October,  sent  one  of  his  confederates,  Mrs.  Ellibt,  the  wife  of  a  gambling* 
gentleman  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  to  solicit  a  private  audience  for 
Oates,  on  the  grounds  ^  that  he  wished  to  communicate  some  important 
secret  information  against  the  queen,  tending  to  implicate  her  in  the 
plot."  Perceiving  that  this  intimation  was  received  by  the  king  with 
tokens  of  impatience  and  displeasure,  she  had  the  boldness  to  tell  him 
*'  that  she  thought  his  majesty  would  have  been  glad  to  have  parted 
with  the  queeu  on  any  terms." '  '*  I  will  never  suffer  au  innocent  lady 
to  be  oppressed,'*'  was  Charles's  indignant  reply  to  the  base  emissary  of 
those  who,  presuming  on  his  ill-conduct  as  a  husband,  had  dared  to 
insult  him  with  a  proposal  of  assisting  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
his  ill-tieated  consort. 

Catharine's  unpopular  religion,  her  numerous  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, her  chapels  at  St.  James's  and  Somerset-house,  and  her  endea- 
vours to  reserve  all  the  preferments  in  her  household  for  persons  of 
her  own  faith,  had  always  been  displeasing  to  the  people,  and  therefore 
any  attack  on  her,  it  was  supposed,  would  expose  her  to  their  fury  at  a 
moment  when  their  passions  and  prejudices  bad  been  excited  to  a  degree 
of  blind  ferocity  by  the  marvellous  fictions  of  the  originators  of  the  plot. 
The  duke  of  York's  unfortunate  change  of  creed  was  by  some  attributed 
to  the  persuasions  of  the  queen,  and  this  idea  excited  much  ill-will 
against  her.  In  Portugal  it  is  to  this  day  blazoned  as  one  of  her  good 
deeds  in  the  chronicles  of  that  country,'  in  such  different  lights  do 
national  feelings  and  the  strong  prejudices  inculcated  by  education  teach 
persons  to  look  upon  the  same  thing.  Catharine  had,  however,  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter ;  she  never  possessed  the  slightest  influence  over 
his  mind,  neither  does  it  appear  that  there  was  any  increase  of  friendship 
between  her  and  him  in  consequence  of  his  change  of  creed.  She  would 
not  relinquish  her  chapel  at  St.  James's-palace  to  his  young  duchess, 
Mary  of  Modena,  and  she  passionately  resented  the  attentions  which  a 
mistaken  and  unworthy  policy  induced  the  duke  to  allow  his  innocent 
consort  to  pay  to  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth.  Tet  the  faction  that  was 
l)ent  on  excluding  that  prince  from  the  regal  succession  treated  the 
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queen  as  if  her  want  of  children  were  a  crime  on  her  part,  and  had  been 
Actually  contrived  between  her  and  Clarendon,  to  secure  the  throne  to 
the  duke  of  York  and  his  progeny. 

The  secluded  manner  in  which  Catharine  had  been  living  apart  from. 
the  king  in  her  dower-pulace  at  Somerset-house,  while  the  duchess  of 
Portsmouth  was  queening  it  at  Whitehall,  and  her  apparently  neglected 
aud  defenceless  condition,  had  encouraged  Oates  and  Bedloe  to  mark  her 
out  as  an  easy  victim,  ousthe  supposition  that  Charles  would  be  glad  of 
an  opportunity  of  playing  Henry  VIII.,  and  would  give  her  up  to  the 
vengeance  of  that  party,  whose  malice  she  had  excited  by  refusing  to 
become  their  tool  in  political  agitation.    Oates  deposed  on  oath,  before 
the  king  and  council,  that,  *'  In  the  preceding  July  he  saw  a  letter,  in 
Avhich  it  was  affirmed  by  Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  Roman 
catholic  physician,  that  her  majesty  had  been  brought  to  give  her  assent 
to  the  murder  of  the  king  ;  that  subsequently,  one  Sir  Richard,  or  Sir 
Robert,  of  Somerset-house,  evidently  pointing  at  Sir  Richard  BellingSy 
the  queen's  secretary,  came  with  a  message  from  her  majesty  for  oertaii^ 
Jesuits  to  attend  her;  with  whom,  one  day  in  August,  he  went  to 
Somerset-house,*'  ^  for  no  other  purpose,  as  it  should  appear,  than  to  be 
made  an  imnecessary  witness  of  their  high  and  horrible  designs.   "  They 
went  into  her  majesty's  closet,  leaving  him  in  the  ante-chamber,"  the 
door  of  which  these  clever  plotters  were  so  obliging  as  to  leave  ajar,  in 
order  t()  enable  him  to  hear  the  discourse  which,  he  pretended,  passed 
between  them  and  the  queen.     He  said,  "He  heard  a  female  voice 
exclaim,  'I  will  no  longer  suffer  Huch  indignities  to  my  bed.     I  am 
content  to  join  in  procuring  his  death  and  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic 
faith,*  and  that  *  she  would  assist  Sir  George  Wakeman  in  poisoning  the 
king.' "  •  He  added,  that  *'  When  the  Jesuits  came  out,  he  requested  to 
see  the  queen,  and  had,  as  he  believed,  a  gracious  smile  of  her  inajesty; 
and  while  he  was  within,  he  heard  the  queen  ask  father  Haroourt 
'  whether  he  had  received  the  last  10,000^.  ?'  and,  as  far  as  be  could 
judge,  it  was  the  same  voice  which  he  had  heard  when  he  waa  in  the 
anle-room,  and  he  saw  no  other  woman  there  but  the  queen."  '    Charles, 
who  knew  that  every  tittle  of  this  tale  was  false,  insisted  on  hig  de- 
scribing the  room  and  anto-chamber,  where  he  pretended  he  had  over- 
heard the  queen  hold  this  discourse  with  the  priests.^    Oates,  who  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  private  apartments  of  her  majesty  in  Somerset- 
house,  merely  described  one  of  the  public  reception  rooms.    Those  who 
knew  the  relative  situation  of  the  queen's  closet  and  privy-chamber 
were  aware  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  heard  anything  the 
queen  had  spoken  there,  unless  she  had  exerted  the  utmost  power  of 
her  lungs  to  make  her  treasons  audible  to  the  whole  palace,  or,  to  use 
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Burnet  8  elegant  phraseology,  "  had  strained  for  it ;  for  the  queen,**  says 
he,  '*  was  a  low-voiced  woman  '* — a  point  in  her  favour ;  also  a  quality 
commended  by  Shakespeare,  as  '*  an  excellent  thing  in  woman." 

The  king  considered  that  Oates  had  entirely  committed  himself  by 
this  local  blunder ;  but  then  cama  Bedloe  to  corroborate  the  slander,  by 
swearing  "  that  he  too  had  been  witness  0^  a  conference  between  the 
queen  and  two  French  priests,  in  the  presence  of  lord  Belasyse,  Gole- 
mnn,  and  some  Jesuits,  in  the  gallery  of  her  chapel  at  Somerset-house, 
while  he  stood  below.  Qe  was  informed  by  Coleman,  that  at  this  con- 
ference the  project  of  murdering  the  king  was  first  propounded  to  the 
queen ;  and  that  at  the  first  mention  of  it  she  burst  into  tears,  but  that 
her  objections  had  been  overcome  by  the  arguments  of  the  French 
Jesuits,  and  she  had  reluctantly  signified  her  consent,'*  *  He  was  asked 
^  Why  he  had  not  disclosed  such  a  perilous  matter  in  conjunction  with 
his  previous  information,  touching  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmundbury 
Godfrey  ?**  to  which  he  coolly  replied,  "  that  it  had  escaped  his  memory.** 
He  pretended  '*  that  Wakemanwas  to  prepare  the  poison,  and  Catharine 
to  administer  it  to  the  king.**  This  i^mrderous  calumny  on  the  innocent 
queen  is  thus  indignantly  noticed  by  Dryden,  in  his  famous  political 
poem  Absabm  and  Achithophel,  in  which  she  is  designated  by  the  name 
of  Michal ; — 

f  9ach  was  the  charge  on  jdoqa  HUAfil  brought— 
Michal,  that  ne'er  was  crael  e'en  in  thought. 
The  best  of  queens,  the  most  obedient  wife, 
Impeach'd  of  careed  designs  on  Davids  life, 
His  life  the  theme  of  her  e^m^  prayer — 
Tie  scarce  so  much  his  gu^trdian  anil's  care ; 
Not  summer  moms  with  mildness  can  disclose 
The  Hermon  lily  an(l  the  Sharon  rose. 
Neglecting  eaph  vatai  popip  of  ma^tjt 
Transported  Michal  feeds  her  thoughts  on  Ugh ; 
She  lives  with  angels,  and,  as  angels  do, 
Quits  heaven  sometimes  to  bless  the  world  below ; 
Where,  Gherish'4  by  ^er  bounty's  plenteous  spring* 
Reviving  widows  smile  and  orphans  sing." 

The  life  of  the  queen  was  not  only  aimed  at  by  the  cold-blooded 
party  from  whom  this  malignant  invention. emanated,  but  positively 
endangered  by  the  pranks  of  a  mad  woman,  Deborah  Lyddal,  who  beset 
her  majesty  in  St.  James*s-park,  aiming  stones  at  her,  and  threatening 
to  kill  her.  She  was  sent  by  the  council  with  a  better  to  the  governors 
of  Bedlam  hospital,  mentioning  her  attack  on  the  queen,  and  many  othef 
disorders ;  but  as  she  was  evidently  a  poor  distracted  person,  she  was 
only  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  regimen  of  that  house.'  A  few 
months  afterwards  a  mad  man  was  sent  with  a  similar  reconmiendatiott 
(0  Bedlam,  for  pelting  the  king  with  oranges  in  St.  Jt^es's-park. 

1  Lordsf  Jonmals. 
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Gat]iarine*8  devotion  to  her  own  religion  bad  prompted  her  to  bestow 
a  part  of  her  royal  manor  at  Hammersmith  to  found  a  convent  for  nnns, 
but  secretly,  because  of  the  penal  statutes^  which  prohibited  every  insti* 
tution  of  ^e  kind.  The  tradition  of  the  present  Benedictine  ladies  of 
the  caaveat  at  Hammersmith  is,  that  Catharine  of  Braganza  first  sent 
for  a  fflsteihood  of  nuns  from  Munich,  whom  she  established  in  that 
house,  which  was  supposed  to  bo  a  boarding-school  for  the  education  of 
young  ladies  of  the  Roman  catholic  persuasion.  They  did  not  venture 
to  wear  the  conventual  dress  and  veil,  or  any  distinctive  costume,  but 
contented  themselves  with  a  strict  observance  of  their  vows,  and  the 
rules  of  their  order.  They  were  in  some  peril  and  considerable  alarm 
during  the  persecution  caused  by  the  peijuries  of  Titus  Oates  and  Bedloe, 
but  escaped  attack.  If  the  queen  had  been  suspected  of  founding  a 
convent  in  Ei^land,  there  is  no  telliiig  to  what  extent  popular  prejudice 
would  have  been  excited  against  her  and  her  ^of^^.  They  were  the 
first  nuns  who  settled  in  England  after  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

Catharine's  principal  adviser  at  this  alarming  crisis  was  count  Castel- 
melhor,  a  noble  Portuguese  exile,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  England, 
after  incurring  the  ill-will  of  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Portugal,  don 
Pedro,  by  his  fidelity  to  his  old  mUster,  don  Alphonso.  Hia  prudent 
counsels  were  so  salutary  to  the  queen  at  the  time  of  her  great  danger, 
that  she  bestowed  such  substantial  proofs  of  her  gratitude  on  him,  as 
enabled  him  to  retrieve  his  ruined  foftuned  by  the  purchase  of  a  new 
est&te,  to  which,  out  of  compliment  to  her,  he  gave  the  name  of  Santa 
Catarina.^  She  sent  an  express  to  her  royal  brother,  don  Pedro,  telling 
him  of  the  predicament  in  which  she  stood,  and  entreating  his  pro- 
tection, in  case  of  her  life  being  put  in  jeopardy.  Catharine  at  that  time 
anticipated  nothing  less  than  that  the  parliament  would  bring  her  to  the 
block,  like  Charles  I.,  and  this  fear  she  expressed  in  her  letters  to  the 
king  her  brother,  who  is  stiid  to  have  exerted  himself  in  her  behalf ;  but 
it  was  not  till  1680  that  he  sent  ft  special  envoy,  the  marquez  de 
Arrouches,  to  assure  her  of  his  brotherly  affection  and  support  under 
any  troubles  that  might  Wall  hety  And  with  instructions  to  interpose 
for  her  protection  if  required.^  Her  perseciutors  showed  themselves 
mor&  in  earnest.  On  the  28th  of  November,  Bedloe  delivered  his  depo- 
sitions against  her  majesty,  in  writing,  to  the  house  of  commons ;  then 
Oates  advanced  to  the  bar,  and^  raising  his  voice,  exclaimed,  ^  I,  Titus 
'Oates,  accuse  Catharine,  queeii  of  England,  of  high  treason ;"  or  rather^ 
according  to  his  way  of  pronouncing  the  words,  '*  Aye,  Taittu  Oaies^ 
(ucatue  VaatTiarine,  qu&m  of  EngUmdy  if  haigh  traiaon^  The  mem* 
bers  not  in  the  secret  were  paralysed  with  astonishment,  and  remained 
speechless ;  whila  those  under  whose  encouragement  the  meaner  villain 
played  so  bold  a  part,  took  advantage  of  their  consternation  to  vote  an 
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address  to  the  king  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the  (^ueen  and  her 
honsehold  from  Whitehall,  and  some  proposed  that  she  should  be  forth- 
with committed  to  the  Tower.  The  peers  refused  to  fconcur  in  the 
unconstitutional  resolution  of  the  commons  to  treat  their  queen  as  a 
convicted  traitress,  till  they  found  more  conclusive  evidence  of  her  guilt 
tlian  the  incredible  depositions  of  subh  men  as  Osltes  and  Bedloe,  and 
contented  themselves  with  appointing  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
charges,  and  to  state  their  reasons  for  opposing  the  precipitate  vote  of 
the  commons.  Shaftesbury,  with  two  of  his  creatures,  in  defiance  of 
common  decency,  protested  s^inst  this  equitable  and  prudent  mode  of 
treating  the  question.^ 

From  the  moment  that  Bedloe  had  denounced  the  queen's  servants  as 
the  murderers  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  and  named  her  majesty's 
palace  of  Somerset-house  as  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  the  king  had  perr 
eeived  there  was  a  conspiracy  in  agitation  against  her — a  conspiracy 
proceeding  from  no  ordinary  cabaL  He  could  not  but  remember  the 
pertinacity  of  Shaftesbury  in  urging  the  divorce  question,  even  against 
his  express  declaration  that "  it  was  against  his  conscience ;"  £lnd  as  every 
fresh  coil  in  this  volume  of  iniquity  unfolded,  he  significantly  repeated, 
**  I  believe  they  think  I  have  a  mind  for  a  new  wife^  but  I  will  not  suffer 
an  innocent  woman  to  be  wronged."  In  the  commencement  of  the  busi- 
ness, he  made  the  queen  return  to  Whitehall^  and,  by  treating  her  with 
the  most  decided  marks  of  attention  and  respect,  demonstrated  his  inten- 
tion of  acting  as  her  protector.  '*  The  king  told  me/'  says  Burnet,'*  that, 
considering  his  great  faultiness  towards  her,  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
horrid  thing  to  abandon  her."—"  If  the  king  had  given  way  in  the  least," 
observes  the  historian  of  the  plot,*  **qutlen  Catharine  had  been  very  ill 
used,  for  the  plotters  had  re(;koned  on  his  weakness  in  regard  to  women, 
and  flattered  him  with  hopes  of  hilving  to  heir  to  inherit  his  dominions.* 
Qiarles  disappointed  these  ilal^ulations  by  the  indignation  with  which  he 
met  their  calumnies  against  his  wife.  He  ordered  Oatea  into  confiiie- 
ment,  and  placed  a  guard  about  him,  to  present  his  reviving  fresh 
lessons  from  abler  villains  than  himself ;  but  their  claiUours  compelled 
him  to  withdraw  this  wholesome  restraint,  and  restore  him  to  his  former 
liberty  and  power  of  disturbing  the  public  peace.  Five  of  Voie  principal 
Boman  catholic  lords  Were  sent  to  the  Tower  on  his  impe8X2hment. 
Thirty  thousand  person^  of  the  same  denomination  were  driven  out  of 
London,  and  ev6ry  day  witnessed  fresh  arrests j  and  at  length  fresh  exe- 
cutions, of  innocent  persons^  whose  lives  were  j*elnorselessly  sacrificed 
against  all  law  and  justice,  merely  to  serve  as  pifeluded  to  the  fall  of  the 
queen  and  the  dUke  of  Tork,  for  whose  especial  ruin  this  storm  had 
been  conjured  up.  "  I  dined,"  says  Sir  John  Eerfesby,  "  with  that  ex- 
cellent man,  thr.  Gtlnning^  bishop  of  El  jr.  The  famous  Dr.  Gates  was 
i  Ifttrd^  JounullS;  *  Roger  Ifdftli'd  Ei^amen  of  the  PloU 
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ftt  table.  This  man,  flushed  with  the  thoughts  of  mnning  down  tho 
duke  of  York,  expressed  himself  of  the  duke  and  the  royal  family  in 
terms  that  bespoke  him  a  fool  or  something  worse,  and,  not  content 
with  tl^t,  he  must  rail  at  the  queen-mother  and  her  present  majesty. 
In  this  strain  did  he  hurry  on,  and  not  a  soul  dared  oppose  him,  lest  he 
should  be  made  out  a  party  to  the  plot ;  but,  unable  to  bear  with  the 
insolence  of  the  man,  I  took  him  to  task  to  such  purpose,  that  he  flung 
out  of  the  room  with  some  heat.  The  bishpp  told  me  *that  such  was 
the  general  drift  of  his  discourse,  and  that  he  had  sometimes  checked 
him  for  the  indecency  of  his  talk,  but  to  no  purpose.' "  ^ 

Religious  zealots,  with  heated  imaginations  and  polemic  passions, 
always  in  a  state  of  excitement,  might  possibly  give  implicit  credit  to  the 
depositions  of  Oates  and  Bedloe.  That  the  credulity  of  the  simple  un- 
reflecting classes  was  thoroughly  imposed  on,  is  certain ;  but  who  can 
suppose  that  men  of  strong  intellect,  sound  judgment,  and  habitual 
caution,  like  lord  William  Russell,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  exclusioii 
faction,  could  for  one  moment  believe  such  palpable  absurdities  ?  They 
could  not,  and  they  did  not ;  but  they  made  use  of  them  as  powerful 
political  weapons  against  the  queen  and  the  duke,  and  they  remorselessly 
hallooed  the  bloodhound  on  his  prey.  They  assisted  him  with  all  tlie 
strength  of  their  party  in  hunting  a  succession  of  innocent  persons  to  the 
scaffold,  and  voted  him  rewards  for  crimes  which  have  left  an  indelible 
stain  on  the  annals  of  their  country.  Several  of  these  pretended  patriots, 
such  as  Algernon  Sidney '  and  Hampden,  had  the  bribes  of  France  or 
of  Holland  in  their  pockets  at  this  very  time.  Barillon'  says  of  Alger- 
non Sidney :  "  Mr.  Sidney  has  been  of  great  use  to  me  on  many  occasions. 
He  is  a  man  who  was  in  the  first  wars,  and  who  is  naturally  an  enemy 
to  the  court.  He  has  for  some  time  been  suspected  of  being  gained  by 
lord  Sunderland ;  but  he  always  appeared  to  me  to  have  the  same  senti- 
ments, and  not  to  have  chang^  maxims.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  credit 
among  the  independents,  and  is  also  intimate  with  those  who  are  most 
opposite  to  the  court  in  parliament.  He  was  elected  for  the  present  one. 
I  gave  him  only  what  your  majesty  permitted  me  (500  guineas).  He 
would  willingly  have  had  more ;  and  if  a  new  gratification  were  given 
him,  it  would  be  easy  to  engage  him  entirely.  However,  he  is  very 
favourably  disposed  to  what  your  majesty  may  desire,  and  is  not  willing 
that  England  and  the  States-General  should  make  a  league.  I  believe 
he  is  a  man  who  would  be  very  useful,  if  the  afiiedrs  of  England  should 
be  brought  to  extremities.*' 

Although  the  king  had  foiled  the  attempt  to  brand  the  queen  with 

1  Reresby's  Memoirs,  p.  11 1 .  Littleton,  Barber,  colonel  Titw,  and  Algemoa 
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treason  by  raising  the  shield  of  his  prerogative  before  her,  and  had 
refused  to  ccgnpromise  her  dignity  as  his  consort  by  peimitting  any 
investigation  of  her  conduct  to  take  place,  Bedloo  persevered  in  his 
attempts  to  fix  tibie  murder  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey  on  her  servants. 
He  now  pointed  out  Miles  Prance,  a  silversmith,  who  was  employed  to 
clean  the  plate  belonging  to  her  majesty's  chapel  in  Somerset-house, 
as  one  of  the  murderers.  Prance  was  hurried  to  Newgate,  terrified 
and  cajoled  alternately,  till  he  was  induced,  on  promise  of  pardon,  to 
confess  the  charge  and  give  up  his  accomplices.  ■  He  named  three  of  the 
inferior  domestics  in  her  majesty's  service,  who  protested  their  inno- 
cence in  vain :  they  were  tried,  and  condemned  to  death.  Struck  with 
remorse,  he  demanded  to  be  brought  before  the  king  and  council,  and, 
throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  he  protested  '^  that  he  had  accused  them 
wisely,  for  he  knew  nothing  of  the  murder."  ^  He  was  hurried  back  to 
Newgate,  chained  to  the  floor  of  the  condemned  cell,  and  driven  to  partial 
madness  by  terror  and  the  practices  of  his  keep'^r  Boyce,  who  told  him 
constantly  ^  that,  unless  he  agreed  with  Bedloe's  evidence,  he  should  be 
hanged ;"  and  at  last  got  him  to  confess  a  conspiracy  for  the  assassination 
of  lord  Shaftesbury,  and  many  other  things,  which  he  afterwards  dis- 
owned, but  finally  became  a  thorough-goin^  witness  against  all  those 
accused  by  Oates.  The  unfortunate  men,  Hill,  Green,  and  Berry,  the 
last  of  whom  was  a  Protestant,  were  all  executed,  protesting  their  inno- 
cence. The  horror  of  the  queen  at  the  treatment  of  her  poor  servants 
may  be  imagined ;  but,  though  assured  by  the  duke  of  York  that  the 
parliament  intended  her  and  himself  for  the  next  victims,  she  preserved 
a  courageous  calmness,  and  was  satisfied  that  the  king  believed  her 
incapable  of  the  crimes  with  which  she  was  charged.  Charles  would 
not  suffer  her  to  be  driven  from  the  sanctuary  of  his  palace,  and  treated 
her  vTith  greater  kindness  than  he  had  done  for  many  years.  It  was 
probably  in  compliance  with  his  desire  that  Catharine,  on  being  per- 
mitted to  choose  nine  ladies  out  of  her  household  who  should  be  exempted 
from  taking  the  test  enforced  on  all  the  rest,  after  causing  eight  of  those 
whp  were  of  the  Roman  church  to  be  chosen  by  lot,  named  the  duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  as  the  ninth,  without  subjecting  her  to  the  chance  of 
being  excluded,  although  her  dislike  to  this  woman  was  deservedly  great. 
The  duchess  had  been  appointed  as  one  of  the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber, 
with  an  implied  understanding  that  she  was  not  to  intrude  her  services 
on  the  queen.  One  day,  however,  she  insisted  on  waiting  on  her 
majesty  at  dinner,  and  conducted  herself  so  impertinently  that  the  queen 
was  greatly  discomposed,  and  at  last,  unable  to  control  her  feelings,  burst 
into  tears.  Her  audacious  rival,  with  the  insolence  common  among 
persons  of  her  calling,  uttered  some  audible  ejaculation  of  contempt,  and 
laughed  behind  her  fan,  which  provoked  a  reproof  from  the  king. 
1  Kaqihenon.    Journals  of  Lords.    State  Trials.    Lingard. 
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Among  the  many  painful  apprehensions  with  which  Catharine  Vras 
assailed  during  the  inauspicious  year  of  1679,  was  the  renewed  attempt 
to  dispute  the  lawfubiess  of  her  marriage,  by  Shaftesbury's  old  project 
of  establishing  the  pretence  that  the  duke  of  Monmouth  was  the  Inti- 
mate son  of  the  king.  The  health  of  the  duke  wsa  publicly  drunk 
several  times  by  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales  ;  and  it  was  reported  that 
four  witnesses  could  be  brought  forward  to  prove  the  king's  marriage 
with  Lucy  Walters.  The  king,  to  satisfy  the  queen  and  his  brother, 
called  the  council  together  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  this,  and 
made  a  solemn  protest,  that  he  had  never  been  married  to  any  other 
woman  than  to  her  present  majesty,  queen  Catharine.  He  subsequently 
published  a  proclamation  to  the  same  effect.^ 

Catharine  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  much  repose.  "I  believe," 
wntes  the  duke  of  York  to  his  treacherous  son-in-law,  the  prince  of 
Orange,  "  you  will  very  soon  see  the  queen  fallen  upon,  with  intent  to 
take  her  life."  *  A  few  days  before  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  duke  of 
Monmouth's  cook,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Buss,  deposed  before  the  secret 
committee,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Shaftesbury,  that,  **berog  at 
Windsor  in  September  last,  he  heard  one  Hankinson,  who  had  belonged 
to  the  queen's  chapel,  desire  Antonio,  the  queen's  confessor's  servant,  to 
have  a  care  of  the  four  Irishmen  he  had  brought  along  with  him,  who, 
he  said,  would  do  the  business  for  them."  This  business  was,  of  oourse, 
the  king's  murder.  The  committee,  with  consummate  art,  affected  to 
treat,  this  matter  lightly,  in  order  to  induce  the  informer  to  make  it 
public,  as  Gates  had  formerly  done  his  deposition,  by  going  and  swearing 
it  before  a  city  magistrate,  the  recorder.  Then  Antonio  was  examined ; 
and  though  he  denied  having  used  such  words,  or  knowing  anything  of 
the  Irishmen,  or  the  business  for  which  they  were  conjured  up,  he  was 
committed  for  high  treason.*  Nothing  came  of  the  charge,  for  on  one 
point  the  king,  so  indolent  and  pliant  in  everything  besides,  was 
}X)sitive ;  he  would  not  permit  the  queen  to  be  compromised  in  any 
way,  by  sanctioning  inquiries  on  charges  that  were  ostensibly  fabricated 
as  pretexts  to  swear  away  her  life.  **  The  king,"  observes  James,  in  his 
Journal,  ''seemed  highly  sensible  of  so  injurious  an  aspersion  on  so 
virtuous  a  princess.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  to  vindicate  her,  in 
such  awe  did  his  majesty  stand  of  the  popular  rage,  whose  drift  being  to 
disappoint  the  duke's  succession,  there  was  no  way  of  compassing  it  but 
either  ruining  him  or  the  queen."  It  was  moved,  in  the  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  privy  council,  on  the  24th  of  June, "  that  it  would  be  best 
for  the  queen  to  stand  her  trial ;"  *  but  the  king,  who  knew  it  would 

1  See  James  II/s  Journal.  London  Gazette,  he  deposed  the  same  thing,  which  was  by  uo 
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not  be  a  fair  one,  would  not  permit  it.  The  murderous  design  of  the 
party  against  the  queen  is  plainly  indicated  by  this  now-forgotten  rhyme 
of  the  lampoon-writer,  Marvel : — 

*'  With  one  conjent  let  all  her  death  desire, 
MTho  darat  her  hnsband's  and  her  Ui^s  conspire/* 

The  acquittal  of  Sir  George  Wakeman,  and  the  Jesuits  who  were 
indicted  with  him,  on  the  charge  of  imiting  with  the  queen  to  poison  the 
king,  by  exposing  the  shanieless  perjuries  of  Gates  and  Bedloe,^  acted  as 
the  first  check  to  the  current  of  the  successful  villanies  of  these  infamous 
men. 

The  affectionate  attention  with  which  Charles  now  treated  his  per- 
secuted consort  is  thus  noticed  by  the  countess  of  Sunderland,  in  a  letter 
to  her  brother-in-law  at  the  Hague :  "  The  king  and  queen — who  is 
now  a  mistress,  the  passion  her  spouse  has  for  her  is  so  great — go  both  tp 
Newmarket  the  18th  of  September,  together  with  their  whole  court."* 
The  same  lady,  in  another  of  her  lively  budgets  of  court  news,  says, 
^  The  queen  dined  at  Mr.  Ghiffen's  on  Tuesday,  and  supped  there  too. 
He  made  her  drive  out  in  his  pleasure-grounds  in  a  small  low  carriage, 
and  had  a  little  safe  pack  of  black  beagles  to  hunt  a  brace  of  hares  in 
his  garden,  where  was  a  great  many  healths  drank.  And  the  queen 
drank  a  little  wine  to  pledge  the  king's  health,  and  prosperity  to  his 
affairs,  having  drank  no  wine  this  many  years."*  Thus  it  appears, 
that  Catharine  of  Braganza  was  not  only  a  tea-drinking,  but  a  tea^total 
queen, 

Charles  had  become  thoughtful  and  melancholy,  and  passed  his  time  a 
good  deal  alone  at  Windsor,  amusing  himself  with  fishing  and  solitary 
walks.  It  was  suggested  to  him  by  his  council  that  his  life  was  in 
danger,  but  h6  treated  the  notion  with  contempt.  He  had  much  to 
render  him  miserable  in  the  reflection  of  what  he  was,  and  what  he 
might  have  been,  had  he  not  wasted  the  glorious  opportunities  that  had 
been  given  him.  He  had  disappointed  the  expectations  of  all  who  loved 
him,  and  who  had  risked  their  lives  and  expended  their  fortunes  in  his 
cause.  He  had  lavished  that  wealth  on  the  associates  of  his  vices,  which 
might  now  have  placed  him  in  a  position  to  enforce  the  administration 
of  justice ;  but,  like  a  ruined  spendthrift,  he  was  ready  to  barter  all  the 
advantages  that  were  his  right  for  temporary  supplies  of  money.  Worse 
than  all,  to  propitiate  an  miprincipled  faction,  he  had  permitted  a 
number  of  innocent  persons  to  be  executed  for  impossible  crimes.  "  I 
never  saw,"  says  Sir  William  Temple,  **  any  man  more  sensible  of  the 
miserable  condition  of  his  affairs  than  I  found  his  majesty ;  but  nothing 
moved  me  more  than  when  he  told  me  *  he  had  none  left  with  whom  he 

I  State  Trials.  his  grace  the  duko  of  Devonshire;  co]ded 
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oould  BO  much  as  speak  of  them  in  oonfidence,  since  my  lord  treasurer 
bemg  gone.'  **  ^    This  was  Danby,  a  man  every  whit  as  false  as  the  rest. 

A  few  days  before  his  Intended  journey  to  Newmarket  with  the  queen, 
Charles  was  seized  with  an  intermittent  fever  of  so  malignant  a  character, 
tliat  his  life  was  in  danger.  Great  excitement  was  caused  by  this  illness 
of  the  king,  which  was,  according  to  the  monomania  of  the  period, 
attributed  to  poison.  "  I  believe  yet,"  writes  lady  Sunderland,*  **  that 
there  is  scarce  anybody  beyond  Temple-bar  that  be^eves  his  distemper 
proceeded  from  anything  but  poison,  though  as  little  like  it  as  though  he 
had  fallen  from  a  horse.  ...  If  the  privy  councillors,"  pursues  she, 
^  had  not  used  their  authority  to  keep  the  crowds  out  of  the  king*d 
chamber,  he  had  been  smothered ;  the  bedchamber-men  could  do  nothing 
to  prevent  it."  •  On  his  malady  assuming  alai-ming  symptoms,  Charles 
ordered  Sunderland  to  summon  the  duke  of  York  privately  from  Brussels ; 
but  before  his  arrival  the  danger  was  over.  As  a  grateful  tribute  to  tlie 
skill  of  his  physician,  i)r.  Micklethwaite,  Charles,  on  the  first  symptoms 
of  convalescence,  knighted  him. 

During  the  king's  illness,  the  &mous  astrologer,  Gadbury,  was  applied 
to.  by  Mrs.  Collier  to  cast  his  majesty's  nativity,  which  he  not  only 
declined  to  do,  but  informed  against  his  customer ;  yet  he  afterwards,  in 
conjunction  with  an  amateur  wizard,  Sir  Edward  Deering,  volunteered 
three  political  predictions,  on  the  fulfilment  of  which  he  was  willing  to 
stake  all  his  professional  skill.  They  were  as  follows :  "  That  Charles  II., 
after  the  burial  of  queen  Catharine,  would  have  a  son  by  another  wife, 
who  should  be  born  after  his  death  ;^  that  Louis  XIV.  would  die  in 
1682 ;  and  lastly,  that  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  would  be  beheaded.** 
Three  worse  guesses  were  certainly  never  hazarded. 

The  death  of  the  brave  and  virtuous  earl  of  Ossory,  who  at  that  time 
held  the  office  of  lord  chamberlain  to  the  queen,  was  much  lamented  by 
her  majesty,  especially  at  an  epoch  when  she  required  the  support  of 
every  man  of  honour  in  her  service.  She  wrote  with  her  own  hand  the 
following  gracious  letter  of  condolence  to  his  afflicted  fether  on  his 
irreparable  loss  : — 

**  Mt  lobd  Duhb  of  Orhoni^ 
.  *  I  do  not  think  anything  I  can  say  will  lessen  your  Ixouble  for  the  death  of  my  lord 
OBSory,  who  is  so  great  a  loss  to  the  king  and  the  public,  as  well  as  to  my  own  |>articalar 
service,  that  I  know  not  how  to  express  it ;  bnt  every  day  will  teach  me,  by  showing  me  tbo 
want  I  shall  find  of  so  true  a  firiend.  But  I  must  have  so  much  pity  upon  yon  as  to  say  little 
OD  so  sad  a  suttjcct,  colouring  you  to  believe  that  I  am, 

**  My  lord  duke  of  Ormond, 

*'  Your  very  affectionate  friend, 

** Cathabikx,  BBGOrA* 
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In  addressing  these  unaffected  expressions  of  sympathy  to  the  afflicted 
parent  of  her  late  lord  chamberlain,  queen  Catharine  departed  from  her 
established  rule  of  never  putting  pen  to  paper  except  on  matters  of 
indispensable  necessity.  When  Henry  Sidney,  some  months  previously 
to  this  event,  took  leave  of  her  majesty  on  his  appointment  as  ambassador 
to  the  Hagucj  she  desired  him  to  tell  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange, 
'*  that  she  never  writ  any  letters,  but  she  hoped  he  would  make  the  best 
compliments  he  could  for  her."  This  may  appear  somewhat  cool,  con- 
sidering the  nearness  of  the  connection ;  but  Catharine  was  no  dissembler, 
and  she  bad  little  reason  to  feel  kindness  for  those  who  had  encouraged 
the  fabricators  of  the  plot  that  had  so  palpably  been  aimed  against  her  life. 
Catharine  had  probably  pretty  correct  information  of  the  share  the  prince 
of  Orange  had  in  that  great  iniquity,  which  he  afterwards  proclaimed  to 
the  whole  world  by  pensioning  the  notorious  perjurer,  Titus  Oates. 

In  August,  death  delivered  Catharine  from  one  of  her  false  accusers, 
Bedloe.  He  endeavoured  to  support  his  part  in  the  tragic  farce,  in 
which  he  had  been  so  prominent  an  actor,  to  the  last,  by  sending  for  lord 
chief-justice  North,  and  making  oath  '*  that  all  he  had  deposed  of  the 
X)opish  plot  was  true;**  but,  as  the  judge  was  leaving  the  room,  he 
detained  him,  and  said,  '*  he  had  somewhat  to  disclose  to  him  in  private,** 
and  then,  in  presence  only  of  his  wife  and  North's  clerk,  he  swore  **  that 
the  duke  of  York  was  guiltless  of  any  design  on  the  king's  life,  though 
otherwise  connected  with  the  plot."  And  of  the  queen,  against  whom  he 
had  previously  sworn  point-blank,  he  now  said  '*  that,  as  far  as  he  knew, 
she  was  ignorant  of  any  design  against  the  king,  nor  any  way  concerned 
in  his  murder,  nor  otherwise  than  by  her  letters  in  the  plot,  by  consent- 
ing and  promising  what  money  she  could  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Catholic  religion ;  nay,  it  was  a  great  while,  and  made  her  weep  before 
she  could  be  brought  to  that."^  This  statement,  although  "even  the 
dying  words,"  as  Echard  wisely  observes,  **  of  one  hardened  by  many 
years  of  vilknies,  must  be  cautiously  mentioned,"  was  probably  the  real 
state  of  the  case  as  regarded  Catharine.  She  was  a  very  cautious  person, 
and  though  passionately  devoted,  even  to  bigotry,  to  her  owil  religion. 
she  was  unlikely  to  rush  into  so  many  crimes  and  dangers  for  the 
furtherance  of  any  visionary  scheme.  A  converted  Jew,  named  Francisco 
de  Feria,  the  interpreter  of  the  late  Portuguese  ambassador,  next  pre- 
tended to  take  up  the  profitable  business  of  informer,  and  accused  that 
nobleman  of  having  offered  to  employ  him  to  assassinate  Oates,  Bedloe, 
and  Shaftesbury.  The  enemies  of  the  queen  failed  to  make  a  case  against 
her  out  of  this  improbable  fiction.' 

With  all  the  excitement  and  anxiety  she  had  sufferec?,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  Catharine  was  attacked  with  illness  this  autunm ;  yet 
she  bore  up  under  her  trials  with  a  quiet  resolution  and*moral  courago 
**  BtsfiD^  from  North's  deposition.  Lingard.        '  Joumal  of  James  IL 
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worthy  of  the  daughter  of  the  liberator  of  Portugal.  A  daring  blow  was 
struck  at  her  by  Shaftesbury,  November  17,  in  the  house  of  lords,  wh^n« 
the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  Cork  being  thrown  out,  this 
profligate  politician  moved — "  as  the  sole  remaining  chance  of  security, 
liberty,  and  religion,  a  bill  of  divorce,  which,  by  separating  the  king  from 
queen  Catharine,  might  enable  him  to  marry  a  Protestant  consort,  and 
thus  to  leave  the  crown  to  his  legitimate  issue." '  The  earls  of  Essex 
and  Salisbury,  and  the  base  lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  immediately 
seconded  this  motion ;  but  the  king,  however  faithless  he  had  been  to 
Catharine,  would  not  submit  to  have  her  torn  from  him  by  the  murderous 
faction  who  pursued  her  with  such  mirelenting  malice  ;  nay,  he  showed 
such  horror  of  the  design,  that  he  went  himself  from  man  to  man  to 
solicit  the  peers  to  vote  against  the  measure,  that  he  mighty  if  possible,' 
stifle  this  wicked  design  in  its  birth.^  The  honourable  feelings  of  British 
nobles  were  in  truth  against  o£fering  so  great  an  injury  to  their  innocent 
queen,  and  the  project  of  dissolving  her  marriage  with  the  king  was  once 
more  abandoned,  and  for  ever. 

Catharine  was  so  little  intimidated  by  the  avowed  hostility  of  those 
who  had  caused  the  lives  of  so  many  of  her  servants  to  be  taken  away. 
Under  pretexts  too  absurd  for  credibility,  that  she  was  present  with  her 
ladies  at  the  trial  of  the  venerable  viscount  Stafford,  in  Westminster-hall, 
where  a  private  box  had  been  prepared  for  her  accommodation.  It  was 
no  common  tragedy  that  Catharine  witnessed  when  she  saw  this  aged 
nobleman,  who  was  involved  in  the  same  accusation  with  herself  of  a 
design  to  overthrow  the  Protestant  religion  and  poison  the  king,  brought 
to  the  bar,  on  his  sixty-ninth  birthday,  after  a  rigorous  imprisonment  of 
two  years.  He  and  the  four  >ther  Roman  catholic  peers  had,  in  the 
boldness  of  conscious  innocence,  demanded  the  benefit  of  the  ha^feas  cor- 
pus act ;  namely,  to  be  either  brought  to  trial  or  discharged.  Lord 
Stafford  was  selected  for  trial  by  the  committee  of  prosecution  because, 
from  age  and  infirmity,  and  the  nervous  excitability  of  his  temperament, 
he  was  less  capable  of  defending  himself.  The  unfortunate  prisoner  was 
assailed,  on  his  way  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster-hall,  by  the  pitiless 
rabble  with  yells  and  execrations.  A  spirit  equally  ferocious  was  ex- 
hibited by  many  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons  within  the 
hall,  so  that  the  lord  high-steward  was  compelled  to  remind  them  that 
they  were  not  at  a  theatre.  Serjeant  Maynard,  who  opened  the  case 
against  him,  began,  with  great  unfairness,  by  appealing  ta  the  polemic 
animosities  of  those  by  whom  his  fate  was  to  be  decided,  observing  *'  that 
there  was  no  improbability  that  the  Catholics  should  have  devised  this 
plot  in  order  to  propagate  their  religion,  because  the  histories  of  all  times 
and  all  countries,  particularly  our  own,  afforded  many  instances  of  such 
plots  carried  on  by  them,  as  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  they  expected 
^  Lords'  Journals.  s  Joum&l  of  James  II, 
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a  popish  successor :  and  afterwards  the  powder  plot."  *  Queen  Catharine 
must  have  been  a  woman  of  some  firmness  to  listen  calmly  to  this 
ominous  commencement,  which  showed  how  little  justice  might  be  ex- 
pected by  the  accused.  She,  doubtless,  sat  with  a  painfully  throbbing 
heart,  while  her  own  name  was  from  time  to  time  introduced  by  the 
perjured  witnesses.  The  very  first  that  was  called,  Smith,  deposed  "  that 
when  at  home,  he  read  in  Coleman's  letters  how  the  duke  of  York,  the 
queen,  and  the  chief  of  the  nobility  were  in  the  plot."  Gates  repeated 
tiie  tale  of  Sir  George  Wakeman's  undertaking  to  poison  the  king  with 
as  much  audacity  as  if  that  gentleman  had  not  been  honourably  acquitted 
of  the  charge.  Her  majesty's  almoner,  cardinal  Howard,  was  also  fre» 
quently  named  as  implicated  actively  in  the  plot.  Lord  Stafford  con- 
victed the  witness  Dugdale  of  a  slight  mistake  of  three  years  in  his 
statement ;  on  which  the  lord  high-steward  sternly  checked  the  noble 
prisoner,  by  saying  "  he  must  not  make  a  strain." — "  Is  three  years  a 
strain  ?"  exclaimed  the  unfortunate  peer,  with  passionate  emotion.^ 

Turbeville,  another  of  the  witnesses  against  him,  swore  "  that  he  pro- 
posed to  him,  when  in  France,  to  kill  the  king,"  and  "  that  he  returned 
to  England  by  Calais."  Lord  Stafford  proved  that  it  was  by  Dieppe, 
This  discrepancy  was  treated  as  a  matter  of  no  moment.  Plato  has  said, 
that  **  geography  and  chronology  are  the  two  eyes  of  history,"  yet  the 
judicial  victims  of  the  popish-plot  persecutions  were  not  permitted  to 
controvert  the  perjuries  of  Oates  and  his  accomplices  by  those  important 
tests.  Lord  Stafford's  counsel  were  not  allowed  to  stand  near  enough  to 
him  to  allow  of  a  word  being  exchanged  that  was  not  audible  to  those 
who,  in  pleading  against  him,  took  the  most  unfair  advantages.  The 
trial  lasted  seven  days,  and  the  unfortunate  old  man  complained  sorely 
of  his  utter  want  of  sleep  during  that  period  of  agonizing  excitement,  and 
also  of  the  cruel  insults  of  the  rabble  who  had  pressed  upon  him.  The 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  on  one  occasion,  called  on  Oates  to  keep  them  off. 
Oates  replied, "  They  were  witnesses."  The  lieutenant  said  "  not  half  of 
them  were,"  and  bade  him  "  keep  them  down  ;"  on  which  Oates  told  him 
"•he  was  only  a  gaoler,"  and  called  him  ** a  rascal."  The  lieutenant  re- 
torted, that  **  If  it  were  not  for  his  cloth,  he  would  break  his  head." 
This  being  reported  in  coart,  Serjeant  Maynard  said,  "  It  did  not  become 
the  lieutenant,  for  a  word,  to  tell  Mr.  Oates  he  would  break  his  head." 
— **  I  should  not  deserve  to  be  the  king's  lieutenant,"  responded  the 
undaunted  officer,  stoutly,  "  if  a  man  in  another  habit  out  of  the  court 
fihould  call  me  rascal*  and  I  not  break  his  head." ' 

Lord  Stafford,  in  invalidating  the  testimony  of  Oates,  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  fact,  that  when  he  was  asked  before  the  privy  council,  at  the 
time  he  made  his  first  depositions,  if  he  had  any  one  else  in  England  to 
accuse,  he  replied  "  he  had  not,"  yet  he  aftenvards  accused  the  queen. 

1  state  TriaK  3  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 
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Sir  W.  Jones,  the  attorney-general,  endeavoured  to  extricate  Oates  out 
of  that  dilemma,  hy  saying  that  *'  his  accusation  against  the  queen  was 
not  positive ;  and,  indeed,  he  did  not  know,  at  that  time,  whether  she 
were  a  person  whom  he  might  venture  to  accuse.**  *    The  knowledge  that 
her  majesty  had  sufficient  courage  and  strength  of  mind  to  sit  by  and 
hear  everything  that  was  said  about  herself,   had  no  doubt  a  veiy 
restraining  influence  on  the  tongues  of  some  of  the  false  witnesses  who 
were  confederated  against  her.     Most  agonizing  it  must  have  been  to  her 
to  see  that  aged  man  fighting,  against  such  fearful  disadvantages,  for  the 
brief  span  of  life  that  yet  remained  to  Mm.     The  filial  piety  of  the 
marchioness  of  Winchester,  who  was  sben  seated  near  the  axe-bearer, 
assisting  her  aged  parent  by  taking  notes  for  his  defence,'  added  to  the 
tragic  interest  of  the  scene,  and  afforded  the  fisst  example  of  an  English 
lady  rendering  that  service  to  a  prisoner  under  such  circumstances. 
Similar  heroism,  when  practised  by  lady  Russell,  was  deservedly  applauded 
by  the  world ;  that  admirable  lady,  however,  incurred  no  peril  by  her 
conjugal  devotion,  while  the  marchioness  of  Winchester  was  a  marked 
person,  having  been  previously  attacked  by  Oates  for  taking  notes  in  the 
gallery  at  Sir  Geoi^e  Wakeman's  trial  for  the  information  of  her  captive 
father,  and  she  was  grossly  insulted  by  Sir  William  Jones  for  her  evi- 
dence, proving  the  discrepancies  between  Oates's  depositions  at  that  trial 
and  at  her  father's  on  the  subject  of  dates.    Lord  Stafford  vainly  solicited 
the  indulgence  of  a  single  day  to  prepare  his  defence :  worn  out  as  he 
was,  he  was  compelled  to  answer  then  or  never.     A  verdict  of  guilty  was 
returned  against  him,  and  he  was  doomed  to  die  the  horrible  and  igno- 
minious death  decreed  to  traitors.    A  majority  of  the  peers  interceded 
with  the  king  to  commute  this  sentence  into  decapitation..  The  pitiless 
city  sheriffs,' Cornish  and  Bethel,  presented  a  petition  to  the  house  of 
commons,  intimating  that  the  king  had  no  right  to  mitigate  the  sentence^ 
Lord  William  Russell  was  also  so  inhuman  as  to  desire  that  all  the 
unspeakable  horrors  of  a  traitor's  death  should  be  inflicted  on  the  vener- 
able victim,  who  had,  to  use  Evelyn's  expression,  been  condemned  "on 
testimony  that  ought  not  to  be  taken  on  the  life  of  a  dog*"    To  his 
eternal  disgrace,  Charles  signed  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  this  un- 
fortunate nobleman. .  A  reaction  of  popular  feeling  had  taken  place  in 
his  favour,  and  when  he  made  a  protestation  of  his  innocence  on  the 
scaffold,  the  spectators  unanimously  exclaimed,  *'  We  believe  you,  my 
lord !  God  bless  you,  my  lord !"    The  executioner  performed  his  office 
with  hesitation  and  reluctance,  and  the  descent  of  the  f&tal  axe  was 
echoed  with  a  universal  groan. 

The  dismal  year  of  1680  closed  with  this  tragedy.    Early  in  1681,  a 
fresh  cause  of  disquiet  to  queon  Catharine  presented  itself.     A  new 
performer  in  the  popish-plot  information  scheme  appeared  on  the  scene, 
1  State  Trials.  *  £velyn.    State  Triala. 
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of  the  name  of  Fitzharris,  who,  after  accusing  the  duke  of  York  of 
various  absurdities,  pretended  that  don  Francisco  de  Mello  had  told  him, 
"  that  her  majesty  was  engaged  in -the  design  of  poisoning  the  king.*** 
Fitzharris  was  a  pensioner  of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  who  was  deeply 
enleagued  with  Shaftesbury,  Sunderland,  and  that  faction,  who,  playing 
on  her  boundless  ambition,  continued  to  feed  her  with  hopes  of  making 
her  son  the  king's  successor.  The  king,  however,  perceiving  that  Fitz- 
harris was  to  be  employed  for  the  destruction  of  both  his  consort  and 
his  brother,  took  some  pains  to  circumvent  the  party  who  wei-e  confede- 
rated to  bring  him  before  the  parliament  as  a  pretence  for  an  attack  on 
those  exalted  persons.  Charles  summoned  the  parliament  to  meet  at 
Oxford  on  the  21st  of  March,  and,  accompanied  by  queen  Catharine,  left 
Windsor  on  the  14th,  escorted  by  a  troop  of  horse-guards.  They  tra- 
velled with  all  the  pomp  befitting  royalty,  and  were  received  by  the  high- 
sheriff  on  the  confines  of  the  county,  and  at  Wheatley  by  lord  Norris, 
the  lord-lieutenant  of  Oxfordshire,  and  so  conducted,  with  every  mark  of 
honourable  respect,  to  Oxford.  There  they  were  greeted  with  loyal 
enthusiasm  by  the  university,  and  welcomed  with  addresses,  rejoicings, 
and  feasts.  No  one  knew  how  to  act  the  part  of  a  popular  sovereign  with 
a  better  grace  than  Charles  II.  He  manifested  his  grateful  sense  of  the 
affection  testified  for  his  person  on  this  occasion  with  all  the  heartiness 
which  the  momentous  crisis  of  his  fortunes  required.  It  seemed,  indeed, 
as  if  the  struggle  between  him  and  his  parliament  was  about  to  be 
fought,  not  with  sharp  wits,  but  drawn  swords ;  for  Shaftesbury  and  the 
popular  party  came  into  Oxford  in  rival  pomp,  and  more  than  equal  force 
as  r^arded  the  crowds  of  armed  retainers  who  followed  them,  wearing 
round  their  hats  ribands  with  the  inscription,  **  No  popery  I  No  slavery  I'*' 
The  rival  epithets  of  whigs  and  tories  had  just  been  devised  for 
each  other,  as  terms  of  vituperation,  by  the  court  party  and  the  opposi- 
tion. They  were  pretty  nearly  synonymous  to  ^ose  of  cavalier  and 
roundhead  in  the  preceding  reign,  though  many  words  might  be  wasted 
in  explaining  the  shades  of  difference  if  the  limits  of  this  work  would 
permit.  The  king  opened  the  parliament  in  person  on  the  21st.  His 
first  parliament  sat  eighteen  years,  and  was  called  the  long  parliament, 
having  exceeded  in  duration  any  that  ever  sat  before  or  since.  This 
parliament  was  even  yet  more  remarkable  for  its  brevity,  and  was  with 
equal  propriety  named  the  short  parliament,  for  it  lasted  only  six  days. 
Charles  wanted  money ;  this  parliament  wanted  more  blood.  He  had 
made' up  his  mind  to  proceed  a^nst  Fitzharris  as  a  libeller  of  royalty, 
and  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace ;  they  were  determined  to  use  him 
and  his  falsehoods  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  the  multitude  in  a  state  of  murderous  effervescence.  In  a  word,  tho 
exclusion  of  the  heir-presumptive  of  the  throne  and  the  fall  of  the  queen 
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wera  to  be  attempted  once  more  by  means  of  this  new  tool,  who,  to 
outwaixl  appearance  at  any  rate,  bore  a  less  revolting  aspect  than  the 
train  of  apostates,  felons,  and  convicts  whom  they  had  arrayed  against 
the  royal  wife  and  brother,  since  Fitzharris,  though  himself  an  miiprin- 
cipled  adventurer,  was  the  son  of  a  brave  and  loyal  cavalier.  He  was, 
withal,  a  member  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and,  doubtless,  great  results 
were  anticipated  from  his  depositions.  The  commons  determined  that 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  King*s-bench  should  not  try  him,  but  that  he 
should  be  impeached,  when  they  would  have  the  opportunity  of  givins; 
his  disclosures  any  colour  they  pleased  for  the  crimination  of  others. 
The  lords  opposed  them ;  a  furious  altercation  ensued,  and  the  commons 
postponed  the  question,  and  revived  the  exclusion  bill.  That  bill  was 
introduced  on  Saturday,  March  26.  On  Monday,  the  28th,  the  king, 
who  had  taken  his  resolution,  put  on  his  robes,  and  was  conveyed  in 
his  sedan-chair  to  the  house,  drawing  the  curtains  close  to  conceal  his 
crown,  which  he  carried  on  his  knee,  or  between  his  feet  aqcording  to 
Burnet.  He  entered  the  house  of  lords  unattended,  almost  unan- 
nounced, took  his  seat  on  the  throne,  placed  the  crown  on  his  head,  and 
bade  the  usher  of  the  black  rod  summon  the  commons.  The  moment 
they  entered,  he  told  them  ^  that  proceedings  which  began  so  ill  could 
not  end  in  good,**  and  cotnmanded  the  lord  chancellor  to  declare  the 
parliament  dissolved.  He  then  withdrew,  entered  his  travelling  car- 
riage, which  was  in  readiness,  Avith  the  queen,  and  before  the  members 
had  recovered  from  their  (consternation,  the  royal  pair  had  arrived  at 
Windsor.  The  next  day  they  returned  to  Whitehall.*  If  Charles  had 
used  equal  courage  and  Energy  at  the  be^nning  of  the  pretended  dis- 
closures of  the  popish  plot,  instead  of  weakly  sailing  with  the  stream, 
and  permitting  his  name  to  be  used  to  sanction  proceedings  from  which 
both  his  judcqnent  and  his  conscience  revolted,  a  sea  of  innocent  blood 
might  have  been  saved.  He  now  followed  up  his  victory  by  bringing 
Fitzharris  to  trial  for  high  treason,  who  was  convicted  and  condemned. 
When  under  sentence  Of  death,  this  person  offered  to  discover  those 
who  had  induced  him  to  accuse  the  queen,  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  earl 
of  Danby,  if  his  sentence  might  be  changed  into  perpetual  imprison- 
ment.' He  was  examined  before  the  council,  and  affirmed  that  the 
sheriffs,  Cornish  and  Bethel,  with  Treby  the  recorder,  had  persuaded 
him  to  invent  the  fictions  touching  the  popish  plot,  and  that  lord 
Howard  of  Escrick  had  written  the  libel  for  which  he  stood  condemned. 
The  king  would  not  pardon  him,  and  he  was  executed. 

The  same  day  the  unfortunate  Plunket,  the  Roman  catholic  titular 

primate  of  Ireland,  was  brought  to  the  scaffold.    He  was  the  last  victim 

of  the  party  who  had  shed  so  much  innocent  blood  under  the  preteno? 

of  the  popish  plot.     The  earl  of  Essex,  who  had  been  lord-lieutenant  of 
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Ireland,  was  touched  with  remorse  at  the  idea  of  the  judicial  murder  of 
this  harmless  old  man,  and  solicited  the  king  to  pardon  him,  assuring 
him  that  **  from  his  own  knowledge,  the  charge  against  him  could  not 
be  true."  The  king  indignantly  replied,  "  Then,  my  lord,  be  his  blood 
on  your  own  conscience ;  you  might  have  saved  him  if  you  would.  I 
cannot  pardon  him  because  I  dare  not"  A  bitter  truth,  but  degrading^ 
to  the  lips  of  majesty,  A  little  moral  courage  ennobles  both  the  monarch 
and  the  man  a  thouseud-fold  more  than  the  mere  physical  firmness  of 
temperament  which  enables  him  to  stand  the  fire  of  a  battery  unmoved 
in  the  front  of  battle.  Charles  II.  and  the  earl  of  Essex  were  both  the 
sons  of  good  men— men  who  had  both  testified  on  the  scaffold  that  they 
preferred  death  to  acting  in  violation  of  their  consciences.  How  deeply 
would  it  have  added  to  the  sufferings  of  Charles  I.  and  his  devoted 
friend,  the  virtuous  lord  Capel,  could  they  have  imagined  that  such 
communings  could  ever  take  place  between  their  sous,  and  on  such  a 
subject!  Charles  II.  stifled  the  upbraidings  of  self-reproach  in  the 
society  of  his  profligate  associates;  yet  the  deeply  indented  lines  of 
misanthropic  melancholy  with  which  his  saturnine  countenance  is 
marked,  but  ill  accord  with  his  popular  title  of  "  the  meiTy  monarch." 
The  man's  face  tells  another  tale.  The  earl  of  Essex,  a  person  of 
virtuous  inclinations  but  weak  intellect,  an  irritable  temper  and  feeble 
constitution,  had  been  made  the  tool  of  a  remorseless  party,  and  having 
consented  to  things  which  conscience  could  not  in  cooler  moments 
justify,  he  became,  when  left  in  solitary  hours,  a  prey  to  his  own 
reflections,  and  finally  a  victim  to  constitutional  despondency  and  sinful 
despair.  Henry,  earl  of  Clarendon,  when  speaking  of  the  number  ot 
lives  that  had  been  taken  away  on  the  pretence  of  the  popish  plot,  said, 
*'A11  honest  men  trembled  when  they  reflected  how  much  innocent 
blood  had  been  spilt  upon  it.*^ 

Six  Irish  witnesses,  five  of  whom  were  Protestants,  now  gave  evidence 
of  Shaftesbury  having  suborned  thetn  to  accuse  the  queen  and  the  duke 
of  York  falsely,  together  with  the  dtike  of  Ormonde  and  the  chancellor 
of  Ireland.  A  tissue  of  villan^  was  tiUveiled  by  their  disclosures  in 
happy  hour  for  the  queen,  for  this  tinprincipled  politician,  her  relentless 
and  really  unprovoked  enemy,  W8is  not^  disarmed  of  the  power  of  offer- 
ing her  further  injury.  His  boldness  fbrsook  him  when  the  warrant 
for  his  committal  was  signed,  and  the  rabl>le,  who  had  before  hooted  his 
victims  on  their  way  to  trial  and  execiution,  and  beaten  their  witnesses^ 
now,  shifting  with  the  tide  of  fortutie^  ptiiSued  him  to  the  Tower  with 
yells  of  execration.* 

1  He  did  not  meet  with  the  punishment  hie  pdptilar  feeling  took  place.    The  bells  rang^ 

crimes  had  merited :  the  grand  Jury,  who  bouflres  were  kindled,  and  the  city  resounded 

hdd  been  returned  by  his  creatures,  the  new  with  shouts  of  "  a  Monmouth,  a  Buckiusham, 

sheriiTs,  8hute  and  Pllkington,  ignored  the  a  Shaftesbury  >" — lingard. 
bill  against  him,  on  which  a  fresh  reaction  of 
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The  duchess  of  Portsmouth  had  disgusted  all  the  world  but  her 
political  allies,  Shaftesbury,  Kussell,  aud  Sunderland,  and  the  minor 
jaembers  of  their  party,  by  her  intrigues  with  Fitzharris,  at  whose  trial 
she  and  her  maid,  Mrs,  Wall,  figured  as  witnesses.  She  had  deeply 
offended  the  king,  and  was  fain  to  retire  with  her  friends,  the  earl  and 
countess  of  Sunderland,  to  their  seat  at  Althorpe;  while  the  queen 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  going  with  her  royal  husband  to  Chatham 
and  Sheemess,  without  the  bitter  alloy  of  this  insolent  woman's  com- 
pany.* Charles  appeared  desirous  at  this  time  of  making  some  atone- 
ment to  Catharine  for  his  former  neglect,  by  the  affectionate  attention 
and  kindness  with  which  he  treated  her.  This  change,  which  ought  to 
have  been  regarded  with  pleasure  by  all  true  friends  of  their  king  and 
country,  was  contemplated  with  uneasiness  by  men  whose  hef^rts  the 
demon  of  party  had  hardened  against  every  good  feeling  an4  virtuous 
sympathy.  Mr.  Sidney,  in  a  letter  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  dated 
June  28,  says,  "  I  delivered  a  compliment  from  your  highness  to  the 
duchess  of  Portsmouth,  which  she  took  extremely  well ;  but  it  will  do 
you  little  good,  for  she  hath  no  more  credit  with  the  king,  and  these 
ministers  are  persuading  the  king  to  send  her  away,  and  think  by  it  to 
reconcile  themselves  to  the  people."  Thus  we  see  tjie  decline  of  this 
vile  woman's  political  influence,  which  had  been  no  less  disgraceful  to 
the  king  than  pernicious  to  the  realm,  is  regretted  by  the  tool  and  spy 
of  William,  who  adds,  "  but,  which  is  most  extraordinary,  is  the  favour 
the  queen  is  in."  Unfortunately,  Charles's  evil  habits  were  too  deeply 
rooted  to  be  lightly  shaken  off.  He  was  capable  of  virtuous  impulses, 
but  they  were  unsupported  by  sound  principles,  and  therefore  of  an 
evanescent  nature.  He  had  sternly  recommended  the  duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, on  her  re-appearance  at  court,  to  try  the  Bourbon  waters  for  the 
benefit  of  her  health.  This  advice,  and  the  tone  in  which  it  was  given, 
amounted  to  a  sentence  of  banishment.  Her  absence  was,  however, 
only  temporary ;  a  reconciliation  was  effected  in  an  evil  hour  between  her 
and  the  king,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  her  influence  was  as 
great  as  ever.  Her  cupidity  wrought  on  Charles  to  perpiit  the  retain 
of  his  brother  to  court,'  whence  she  had  been  the  means  of  persuading 
his  majesty  to  banish  him,  at  the  desire  of  her  colleagues  in  the  opposi- 
tion. Tlie  presence  of  the  heirtpresumptive  to  the  throne  gave,  how- 
ever, a  greater  air  of  comfort  and  union  to  the  royal  family.  ^  The 
king,  queen,  and  duke  go  on  Monday,"  writes  lord  Arlington,  **  to  see 
the  Britannia  launched  at  Chatham,  and  returu  to  sleep  at  Windsor  on 
Wednesday.  These  days  they  have  made  a  shift  to  pass  at  Whitehall, 
notwithstanding  the  buildings  there."' • 

Charles  II.  was  never  so  happy  as  when  superintending  the  labours 

>  Diaiy  of  the   Times    of  Cbarlei  II.;        >  In  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  C!be8teifie4i 
edited  by  Blencowe.  dated  June  28,  16S2. 
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of  architects  or  shipwrights.  Under  his  auspices  the  metropolis  lotie, 
like  a  phoenix,  in  improved  glory  from  the  funereal  flames  of  old  London 
in  an  inconceivably  short  space  of  time,  to  the  admiration  of  all  Europe. 
He  was  desirous  of  restoring  the  ancient  splendour  of  the  once  royal 
eity  of  Winchester  by  building  a  palace  on  the  site  of  the  old  castle,  in 
order  to  reside  there  with  his  court  a  part  of  the  year,  as  the  Norman 
and  Pkntagenet  sovereigns  had  formerly  done — liie  neighbourhood  of 
Southampton  and  Portsmouth  rendering  it  very  agreeable  to  his  love 
of  maritime  and  naval  matters,  and  for  field-sports  its  contiguity  to  the 
New  Forest  gave  it  peculiar  advantages.  A  plan  of  this  projected 
palace  was  made,  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable  expense,  which  was 
calculated  at  35,0002.  It  was  commenced,  but  left  untinished.  When 
the  narrow  revenue  of  Charles  II.  is  considered,  it  appears '  scarcely 
credible  how  many  stately  buildings  were  created,  and  noble  ^national 
institutions  founded  and  endowed,  during  his  reign,  which  may  truly  be 
regarded  as  an  Augustan  era  for  the  encouragement  of  science,  litera- 
ture, the  arts,  and  archiitecture.  At  his  restoration  he  found  the  nation, 
exhausted  by  a  long  civil  war  and  the  oppressive  taxation  of  the 
protectorate,  in  debt,  and  those  branches  of  ti-ade  allied  to  ornamental 
art,  which  bring  employment  to  the  higher  classes  of  artisans  and 
mechanics,  wholly  extinguished  by  the  semi-barbarism  into  which  the 
state  of  society  had  retrograded  during  the  absence  of  a  settled  mo- 
narchial  government.  Civilization  had  gone  back  many  degrees  between 
the  years  1640  and  1660.  The  next  twenty  years  saw  the  foundation 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Observatory  at  Greenwich ;  an  institution 
for  the  honourable  maintenance  of  military  veterans  in  their  old  age  at 
Chelsea  college;  the  regular  organization  of  the  navy;  the  establish- 
ment of  the  most'  lucrative  commercial  relations  between  England 
and  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  the  East  India  Company  rising  into  a 
mighty  power,  which  derived  the  commencement  of  its  importance  from 
the  marriage-treaty  between  Charles  and  Catharine  of  Braganza.  The 
horrible  statute  for  burning  heretics  was  abolished  by  ]iim.  Had  he 
but  imitated  the  conjugal  virtues  and  purity  of  conduct  which  adorned 
his  father,  the  name  of  this  prince  might  have  been  classed  with  some 
of  the  ablest  of  our  royal  legislators  ;  but  as  he  was  incapable  of  self- 
government,  history  has  of  coui-se  told  a  dififerent  tale. 

The  queen's  pecuniary  straits,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  punc- 
tuality of  the  officers  of  the  revenue  in  paying  her  income,  are  noticed 
by  the  earl  of  Arlington,  in  a  letter  to  her  former  lord  chamberlain, 
Chesterfield,  June  28,  1JS82.  "  Our  receivers,"  says  he,  "  promise  to 
accommodate  themselves  in  some  measure  to  our  propositions  for  bring- 
ing part  of  the  money  in  sooner,  in  order  to  her  making  the  present 
yearly  income  answer  the  yearly  charge.  Yet  my  lord  Clarendon,  her 
treasurer,  is  not  well  satisfied  with  it ;  and  thou^^h  all  their  accounts  be 
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declared,  yet  he  says  he  is  not  ready  with  his,  hut  will  quickly  be  so, 
which  augments  the  queen's  displeasure  towards  him."  Catharine  was 
so  unreasonable  as  to  consider  her  treasiirer  accountable  for  the  defi- 
ciencies of  her  receipts,  and  she  commenced  a  long  and  vexatious  suit 
against  him  for  the  arrears  in  which  she  was  soon  after  left  at  the 
demise  of  the  crown.  Her  income  had  been  considerably  augmented 
since  the  death  of  the  queen-mother,  and  at  this  time  amoimted  to 
50,0002.  per  annum — ^when  she  could  get  it.* 

The  following  elegant  little  poem  was  addressed  to  her  majesty  by 
Waller,  on  New-year's  day,  1683.  She  had  then  been  married  nearly 
one-and-twenty  years,  and  if  we  may  rely  on  the  assertions  of  the 
courtly  bard,  time  had  dealt  very  gently  with  her.  Waller  is,  however, 
the  most  complimentary  of  poets : — 

**  What  revolutions  in  the  world  have  been  I 
How  are  we  changed  since  first  we  saw  the  queen ! 
She,  like  the  sun,  does  still  the  same  appear. 
Bright  as  she  was  at  her  arrival  here : 
Time  has  commission  mortals  to  impair. 
But  things  celestial  is  obliged  to  spare. 
May  every  new  year  fiud  her  still  the  sam^ 
In  health  and  beauty  as  she  hither  came. 
When  lords  and  commons  with  united  voice 
The  infanta  named,  approved  the  royal  choice^ 
First  of  our  queens  whom  not  the  king  alone, 
But  the  whole  nation  lifted  to  the  throne  I 
With  like  consent  and  like  desert  was  crowned. 
The  glorious  prince  that  does  the  Turk  confound;* 
Victorious  both,  his  conduct  wins  the  day. 
And  her  example  chases  vice  away : 
Though  louder  fame  attend  the  martial  rage, 
Tis  greato-  gloiy  to  refonn  the  age." 

Poor  Catharine !  her  example,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  good ;  but  small,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  its  effect  in  reforming  a  c6urt,  where  virtue  was 
so  much  out  of  fashion  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  reproach  rather  than  a 
merit. 

From  a  passage  in  Evelyn's  Diary,  we  find  that  Catharine  of  Brt- 
ganza  occasionally  walked  with  her  ladies  on  fine  summer  nights.  ••  It 
^  happened  once,"  he  says,  when  he  was  spending  the  evening  with 
lady  Arlington,  at  the  time  she  was  mistress  of  the  robes,  "just 
as  her  ladyship  and  her  guests  had  sat  down  to  supper,  word  ;was 
brought  that  the  queen  was  going  to  walk  in  the  park,  it  being  then 

^  From  a  contemporary  statement  ifmong  Post-olflce     ....         19^38  13    Y 
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near  eleven  o'clock ;  on  which  the  countess  rose  up  in  haste,  leaving  her 
guests  to  sup  without  her,  as  the  duties  of  her  place  required  her  to 
be  in  attendance  on  her  royal  mistress.*'  It  was  the  18th  of  June, 
1683,  when  Catharine  and  her  ladies  took  this  nocturnal  promenade, 
just  four  days  after  the  discovery  of  the  Rye-house  plot,  so  called  from 
the  ancient  mansion  at  the  Bye,  in  Hertfordshire,  belonging  to  the  con- 
spirator Humbold,  where  seditious  meetings  had  b6en  held,  and  a  project 
devised  to  shoot  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York  on  their  return  from 
Newmarket,  they  being  very  slenderly  attended.  The  king's  house  at 
Newmarket  accidentally  takiug  fire,  great  part  of  it  was  destroyed, 
which  caused  the  ro3'al  brothers  to  return  unexpectedly  to  London  two 
days  before  the  appointed  time :  they  thus  escaped  the  danger  which . 
impended  over  them.  The  conspirators  were  wont  to  designate  the 
king  as  tiie  blackbird,  and  the  duke  as  the  goldfinch,  when  discussing 
this  scheme  for  their  assassination.^  Charles,  on  accoimt  of  his  swarthy 
complexion,  was  signified  by  the  blackbird.  There  was  also  a  plot  for 
a  general  rising  thoughout  England  and  Scotland,  in  which  many  of  the 
popular  leaders  were  involved,  especially  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who 
purchased  his  pardon  by  betraying  his  confederates ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
had  got  his  pardon,  he  denied  what  he  had  disclosed.  It  was  for  this 
plot  that  Bussell  and  Sidney  were  brought  to  the  block.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  they  had  anything  to  do  with  the  assassination  scheme,  but 
certain  that  it  was  their  intention  to  involve  the  kingdom  in  a  civil 
war.  Charles  took  prompt  and  deadly  vengeance  on  some  of  those  who 
had  compelled  him  ^  sh^  the  blood  of  the  venerable  lord  Stafford,  and 
the  other  victims  of  the  late  conspiracy  against  his  queen  and  brother* 
In  remitting  the  ignominious  part  of  lord  Bussell's  sentence,  Charles 
accompanied  the  favour  with  a  sarcasm  full  of  bitterness.  "  The  lord 
Bussell,"  said  he,  "  shall  find  that  I  am  possessed  of  the  prerogative 
which  he  denied  to  me  in  the  case  of  the  viscount  Stafford  " — alluding 
to  the  pitiless  manner  in  which  Bussell  had  insisted  that  the  king  could 
not  remit  any  part  of  the  horrible  punishment  appointed  for  traitors  by 
a  law  disgraceful  to  a  Christian  nation.  It  has  been  finely  observed  by 
Macpherson,  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  Charles  when  the  oppor- 
tunity of  retaliation  was  given  him,  "  Those  who  have  accused  him  of 
too  much  severity,  have  done  him  more  honour  than  his  character 
deserved,  by  expecting  from  him  that  moderation  which  is  sought  in 
vain  in  the  most  virtuous  of  his  political  opponents."  Charles  was 
deeply  incensed  against  Monmouth  for  having  enleagued  himself  with 
his  enemies,  and  also  for  his  conduct  during  the  business  of  the  popish 
plot,  in  which  his  servant  had  been  brought  forward  with  a  false  deposi- 
tion, tending  to  involve  the  queen's  name  once  more.  Yet  Catharine, 
acting  the  part  of  a  good  Christian,  not  only  forgave  him  herself,  but 
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interceded  for  him  with  his  father,  and  also  with  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  York.  Monmouth,  in  a  private  diary  found  in  his  pocket  after  his 
defeat  at  Sedgmoor,  acknowledged  that  his  pardon  was  ohtained  by  the 
good  offices  of  the  queen,  the  king  having  told  him  so  in  a  private 
interview,  and  that  he  had  taken  it  very  kindly  of  her  majesty,  and  had 
expressed  himself  very  thankfully  to  her  on  the  subject. 

In  October  died  Catharine^s  eldest  brother,  the  deposed  king  of  Portu- 
gal, and  the  whole  court  and  city  put  on  the  deepest  mourning  out  of 
respect  to  her  majesty.  The  year  1684  commenced  with  the  severest 
frost  ever  known.  The  king  and  queen  both  went  to  see  the  fair  that 
was  held  on  the  frozen  Thames,  on  which  occasion  an  ox  was  roasted 
whole  at  a  fire  made  on  the  ice.  It  was  a  winter  of  intense  misery  to 
the  people,  on  account  of  the  deamess  of  food  and  firing,  and  the  inter- 
ruption to  trade,  from  the  navigation  being  entirely  stopped.  In  the 
following  November,  the  queen's  birthday  was  commemorated  with 
unwonted  splendour.  "  There  were  fireworks  on  the  Thames  before 
Whitehall,  with  pageants  of  castles,  forts,  and  other  devices,  especially 
the  king  and  queen's  arms  and  mottoes,  all  represented  in  fire,  such  as 
never  had  before  been  seen  in  England.  There  were  besides  several 
fights  and  skirmishes  both  in  and  on  the  water,  which  actually  moved  a 
long  way  burning  under  the  water,  and  now  and  then  appearing  above 
it,  giving  reports  like  muskets  and  cannon,  with  grenadoes  and  innur 
merable  other  devices.  This  grand  display  is  said  to  have  cost  15002. 
The  evening  concluded  with  a  ball,  where  all  the  young  ladies  and 
gallants  danced  in  the  great  halL  The  court  had  not  been  so  brave  and 
richly  apparelled  since  his  majesty's  restoration."  ^  It  was  one  of  the 
last  bright  days  of  his  life  and  reign,  now  fast  hasting  to  a  close. 

From  the  following  suppressed  passage  in  Burnet's  MSS.,  it  should 
seem  that  Catharine,  who  with  little  reason  was  always  very  fond  of  the 
,duke  of  Monmouth,  was,  as  far  as  her  little  power  went,  exerting  herself 
with  the  king  to  procure  his  recall,  and  that  partly  out  of  jealousy  of  the 
influence  of  the  duke  of  York :  *'  The  queen  seemed  to  resent  highly  the 
dependency  that  was  on  the  duke  [of  York],  and  the  general  forsaking 
there  was  of  the  king ;  for  often  in  the  king's  bedchamber  there  was  not 
above  three  or  four  persons  besides  those  in  waiting,  while  even  the 
duke's  antechamber  was  crowded.  On  several  occasions  the  queen 
seemed  concerned  in  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  in  all  his  friends,  so 
there  was  a  visible  coldness  between  her  and  the  duke  of  York.  Now, 
although  she  was  not  considerable  enough,  by  her  interesting  the  kin^ 
to  give  any  apprehensions,  yet  she  could  still  deliver  him  letters,  ix 
procure  secret  audiences."  ^ 

Excessive  gambling  had  become,  through  the  evil  influence  of  the 
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duchesses  of  Portsmouth  and  Mazarine,  one  of  the  prevailing  vices  of  the 
oourt — ^not  that  Charles  or  his  hrother  were  addicted  to  deep  playing,  or 
pursued  cards  otherwise  than  as  an  amusement.^  Queen  Catharine  was 
fond  of  ombre  and  quadrille,  the  latter  game,  with  its  matadores  and 
spadas,  hearing  a  quaint  analogy  to  the  chivalric  struggle  of  her  ancestors 
with  the  Moors,  as  well  as  to  the  bull-fights  of  moden^  times,  carrying 
her  back  in  fancy  to  the  land  of  her  birth  and  its  national  associations. 
If  she  played,  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the  pastime  rather  than  the  stake ; 
but  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  had  been  known  to  lose  5000  guineas  at 
a  sitting,'  and  the  countess  of  Sunderland  complains,  in  one  of  her  letters, 
that  her  husband  had  lost  much  greater  sums  than  that.  No  wonder 
that  the  bribes  of  France  and  Holland  were  alternately  accepted  by 
persons  with  propensities  of  so  ruinous  a  nature.  The  evening  of 
February  1,  1685,  the  last  Sunday  that  Charles  II.  was  permitted  to 
spend  on  earth,  the  great  courtiers  and  other  dissolute  persons  were 
playing  at  basset  round  a  large  table,  with  a  bank  of  at  least  2000^.  in 
gold  before  them.  The  king,  though  not  engaged  in  the  game,  was  to 
the  full  as  scandalously  occupied,  *'  sitting  in  open  dalliance  with  three 
of  the  shameless  wantons  of  his  court,  the  duchesses  of  Portsmouth, 
Cleveland,  and  Mazarine,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  while  a  French 
boy  was  singing  love-songs  in  that  glorious  gallery.  Six  days  affer," 
pursues  our  author,  ''all  was  in  the  dust.***  The  queen  is  not  men- 
tioned as  being  present  on  that  occasion :  she  was  probably  engaged  with 
her  ladies  in  attending  one  of  the  services  in  her  chapel,  or  performing 
her  private  devotions  in  her  own  apartment,  while  this  scene  ''of  inex- 
pressible luxury,  pro&neness,  dissoluteness,  and  all  forgetfulness  of  God," 
was  acting  in  the  presence-chamber,  unchecked  by  the  restraining 
influence  of  so  virtuous  a  princess  as  Catharine,  for  there  is  an  involun- 
tary respect  which  even  the  most  profligate  of  persons  are  compelled  to 
pay  to  the  pure  in  heart. 

'  The  king,  who  was  far  from  well,  had  scarcely  tasted  food  all  that 
day ;  at  night  he  went  to  the  apartments  of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
where  he  called  for  spoon-meai,  A  porringer  of  some  kind  of  soup  was 
prepared  for  him,  but  not  liking  the  taste  of  it,  he  said  "  it  was  too 
strong  for  his  stomach,"  and  ate  very  little  of  it,^  a  circumstance  that 
might  very  easily  have  fixed  on  the  duchess  the  suspicion  of  having 
poisoned  the  king — an  imputation  which  she  and  some  of  her  confederates 
afterwards,  shamelessly,  and  without  a  shadow  of  evidence,  endeavoured 
to  cast  on  his  brother  the  duke  of  York.  The  king — ^who  can  wonder 
at  it,  after  such  oi^les  ? — passed  a  feverish  and  restless  night.  He  rose 
at  an  early  hour,  and  occupied  himself  some  time  in  his  closet  before  he 

1  Sheffield  duke  of  Buckingham's  Works :  *  Jameson's  Beauties  <tf  the  Ooort  of  CSiartas 
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di'essed.  To  his  atteodAnts  he  appeared  drowsy  and  absent,  his  gait  was 
unsteady,  and  his  speech  imperfect.^  He  often  stopped  in  his  discourse, 
as  if  he  had  forgotten  what  he  intended  to  say,  of  which  he  himseli 
became  sensible  at  last'  About  eight  o^clock,  having  finished  dressing, 
he  was  attacked  with  apoplexy,  as  he  came  out  of  his  closet  into  his 
bedchamber.  The  earl  of  Aylesbury  caught  him  as  he  fell,  suggested 
that  he  should  be  bled,  and  went  to  fetch  the  duke  of  York.  Dr.  King, 
a  skilful  physician  and  surgeon,  was  in  the  drawing-room,  and  hastened 
to  his  assistance.  Perceiving  the  urgency  Of  the  case,  he  took  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  bleeding  the  king,  well  knowing  that  if  he 
waited  for  the  preliminary  ceremonies,  the  royal  patient  would  be  past 
hope.  Not  having  a  lancet  with  him,  he  opened  a  vein  in  his  majesty's 
arm  with  a  penknife,  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  "  that  he  cheerfully 
put  his  own  life  in  peril,  in  the  hope  of  saving  that  of  the  king."*  The 
blood  flowed  freely,  but  the  blackness  and  distortion  of  the  features  con- 
tinued till  a  cautery  was  applied  to  the  patient's  head.' 

On  the  first  alarm  of  the  king's  illness  the  queen^flew  to  his  apartment, 
and  when  lord  Aylesbury  returned  with  the  duke  of  York,  they  found 
her  there.*  Catharine  was  soon  followed  by  her  sister-in-law,  the  duchess 
of  York,  whose  verbal  narrative  of  the  agitating  scene  furnishes  some 
curious  fiBots.  ''I  hastened  to  the  chamber,"'  said  she,  ''as  soon  as  I 
was  informed  of  his  majesty's  state.  I  found  there  the  queen,  the  duke 
of  York  (who  is  now  king),  the  chancellor,  and  the  first  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber.  It  was  a  frightful  spectacle,  and  startled  me  at  first. 
The  king  was  in  a  chair :  they  had  placed  a  hot  iron  on  his  head,  and 
they  held  his  teeth  open  by  force.  When  I  had  been  there  some  time, 
the  queen,  who  had  hitherto  remained  speechless,  came  to  me  and  said : 
*  My  sister  I  I  beseech  you  to  tell  the  duke,  who  knows  the  king's  senti- 
ments with  regard  to  the  Catholic  relij^on  as  well  as  I  do,  to  endeavour 
to  take  advantage  of  some  good  moments.* "  Overpowered  by  her  feel- 
ings, Catharine  gave  way  to  such  paroxysms  of  grief,  that  she  was  seized 
with  convulsion  fits,  and  was  earned  out  of  the  room.'  The  duchess  of 
York  remained  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  to  the  duke,  her  husband ; 
but  he  was  so  completely  engrossed  by  the  state  of  his  royal  brother,  that 
it  was  more  than  an  hour  before  she  succeeded  in  catching  his  eye.  She 
then  made  a  sign  that  she  wished  to  speak  to  him.   He  came  to  her,  and 

1  In  effect,  he  had  all  the  symptoms  of  a  it  bigh'treason  to  bleed  the  king  without  m 
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sbe  communicated  the  message  with  which  the  queen  her  sister-in-law. 
had  charged  her.*  "  I  know  it,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  think  of  nothing 
else."  Thus  we  see  that  the  first  hint  on  the  subject  of  Charles's  recon- 
ciliation with  the  church  of  Rome  proceeded  from  queen  Catharine. 
The  earl  of  Aylesbury  indignantly  refutes  Burnet's  fiction,  "  that  the 
duchess  of  Portsmouth  sat  in  the  king's  bed,  and  waited  on  him  as  a 
wife  would  on  her  husband." — "  My  king  and  master,"  says  the  earl, 
"  falling  on  me,  in  his  fit,  I  ordered  him  to  be  blooded,  and  went  and 
fetched  the  duke  of  York ;  when  we  came  to  the  bed-side,  we  found  tlie 
queen  there,  and  the  impostor  [Burnet]  says  it  was  the  duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth that  was  there."' 

The  strong  remedies  that  were  used,  acting  as  stimulants,  caused  a 
tsmporary  rally  in  the  royal  patient.  After  the  fit  had  lasted  two  hours 
all  but  seven  minutes,  he  recovered  his  faculties,  and  the  first  word  he 
uttered  was  to  ask  for  the  queen.^  She  was  incapable  of  attending  his 
summons  at  that  moment,  and  sent  a  message  to  excuse  her  absence,  and 
to  beg  his  pardon,  if  she  had  ever  offended  him  in  her  life.  "Alas, 
poor  lady  I"  ^claimed  Charles,  **  she  beg  my  pardon  ?  I  beg  hers,  with 
all  my  heart."  ^  After  he  was  placed  in  his  bed,  Catharine  was  permitted 
to  come  to  him,  but  she  was  unable  to  articulate  a  word.  "  That  holy 
prelatci  Dr.  Ken,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  did,  on  the  appearance  of 
the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  reprove  the  king,  and  took  that  occasion  for 
representing  the  injuries  he  had  done  the  queen  so  effectually,  that  he 
made  the  duchess  withdraw,  and  sent  for  the  queen  purposely  to  entreat 
her  pardon."'  Catharine,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  had  not  waited  for 
a  summons ;  she  came  where  duty  and  strong  affiection  alike  led  her — to 
the  chamber  of  her  royal  husband,  the  moment  she  heard  of  his  alarming 
illness. 

Prayers  were  solemnly  made  in  all  the  churches  for  his  recovery, 
especially  in  the  royal  chapels.  "  I  never,"  writes  the  earl  of  Chester- 
field, "  saw  sorrow  better  expressed  than  it  was  yesterday  in  the  looks  of 
all  the  common  people,  whose  hearts,  unlike  to  courtiers,  might  be  read 
ID  their  feces*"  A  deceptive  amendment  took  place  that  day,  and  it  was 
hoped  the  king  was  out  of  danger.  This  favourable  report  was  received 
with  great  joy ;  the  bells  rang,  and  innumerable  bonfires  were  kindled. 
A  fetal  change,  however,  succeeded,  and  a  general  gloom  prevailed.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  London,  of  Durham,  and  Bath 
and  Wells,  were  in  constant  attendance  to  offer  their  spiritual  aid.  On 
Thursday  morning.  Dr.  Ken  took  upon  himself  the  solemn  duty  of 
warning  his  royal  master  of  his  danger,  and  reminded  him  of  the  neces- 
sity-of  penitence  and  praj^er.    Charles  received  the  intimation  with 
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firmness  and  resignation,  and  the  bishop  proceeded  to  read  the  office  for 
the  sick  and  dying  from  the  liturgy.  He  paused,  and  then  asked  tlie 
king  "  if  he  repented  of  his  sins  ?"  Charles  declaring  his  contrition,  Ken 
pronounced  the  absolution  from  the  service  for  the  sick,  and  inquired  if 
he  might  proceed  to  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper.  Charles 
did  not  answer.  Ken,  in  a  louder  voice,  repeated  the  question,  and  the 
dying  man  replied,  *'  There  wiU*be  time  enough  for  that."  The  elements 
were  placed  on  a  table  in  readiness  for  the  solemn  rite,  but  when  the 
king  was  entreated  to  communicate,  he  merely  said,  '*  He  would  think 
ofit."i 

Meantime  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  was  urged  from  two  very 
opposite  quarters,  the  queen  and  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  to  obtain 
for  the  king  the  last  offices  prescribed  by  the  church  of  Home.  The 
duke  was  greatly  perplexed,  naturally  expecting  that  the  king  would,  in 
that  awful  hour,  lay  aside  his  habitual  dissimulation,  and  proclaim  the 
real  state  of  his  mind.  It  was,  withal,  a  perilous  thing  to  bring  a  priest 
to  the  royal  chamber  on 'such  a  mission ;  for,  by  the  laws  of  England,  it 
was  death  for  any  one  to  reconcile  a  person  to  the  Bomish  church. 
Time  fled:  the  king  gave  no  other  intimation  of  his -preparation  for 
eternity  than  an  evident  disinclination  to  die  in  communion  with  that 
church  of  which  he  had  been  a  nominal  member  all  his  life,  and  of 
which  he  was  recognised  as  the  head.  The  queen,  exhausted  by  her 
long  attendance  by  his  bed-side,  and  overpowered  by  her  feelings,  had 
been  removed  from  his  chamber  in  convulsions.  She  lay  in  a  long  and. 
deathlike  swoon,  in  her  own  apartment,  and  her  physicians  judged  it 
necessary  to  bleed  her,  and  keep  her  as  quiet  as  the  violence  of  her  grief 
would  permit.  The  duchess  of  Portsmouth  was  in  a  state  of  restless 
excitement.  Her  intriguing  disposition  prompted  her  to  interfere,  but 
she  was  not  permitted  to  approach  the  king.  At  five  o'clock  the  French 
ambassador  visited  her,  and  she  immediately  took  him  into  a  little  closet, 
and  said,  "  I  am  going  to  intrust  you  with  a  secret,  which,  if  divulged, 
may  cost  me  my  head.  The  king  is,  in  his  heart,  a  Catholic,  but  he  is 
surrounded  by  Protestant  bishops :  no  one  speaks  to  him  of  his  danger, 
or  of  God."  2  This  observation,  while  it  proves  how  little  the  duchess  of 
Portsmouth  knew  of  what  had  passed  between  the  king  and  Dr.  Ken,  is 
of  itself  a  refutation  of  Burnet's  fiction  that  she  was  in  the  royal  chamber, 
attending  on  her  dying  paramour ;  and  no  less  so  to  his  calumny  on 
that  holy  prelate,  of  whom  he  says,  "  Ken  was  also  censured  for  another 
piece  of  indecency.  He  presented  the  duke  of  Bichmond,  lady  Ports- 
mouth's son,  to  be  blessed  by  the  king."  *  Well  may  an  honest  eye- 
witness of  the  deathbed  of  Charles  call  an  historian,  who  could 
deliberately  pen  such  falsehoods,  an  impostor.    The  heavenly-minded, 

1  Memoirs  of  James  n.    Idngard.  *  Report  of  the  death  of  Chasles  II.,  l^Baiillan. 
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the  oonrageons,  the  conscientious  Een,  who  never  scrupled  to  withstand 
kings  in  the  day  of  their  wrath,  when  their  wills  interfered  with  his 
Christian  daties,  was  not  a  very  likely  person  to  act  thus. 

The  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  shameless  as  she  was,  did  not  venture  a 
second  time  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  chamber  of  death,  where  bishop 
Ken,  as  even  Burnet  acknowledges,  'laboured  much  to  awaken  the 
king's  conscience,  and  spake  like  a  man  inspired." — ''  I  cannot,  with 
propriety,  enter  the  room,"  said  she;  "besides  which,  the  queen  is 
almost  constantly  there.  The  duke  of  York  is  too  much  occupied  with 
business  to  take  the  care  he  ought  with  the  king's  conscience.  Tell  him 
that  I  conjure  him  to  look  to  the  safety  of  the  king's  soul.^  He  com- 
mands the  room,  and  can  turn  out  whom  he  will.  Lose  no  time,  or  it 
will  be  too  late."  What  mockery,  what  presumptuous  hypocrisy,  was 
such  a  speech  from  a  woman  who  had  lived  with  the  king  for  upwards 
of  twelve  years  in  open  violation  of  the  laws  of  Grod !  No  wonder  that 
eoe  considered  his  soul  in  danger ;  but  that  she  should  think  so  much 
of  his  creed,  and  so  little  of  his  sins — the  gross  and  deadly  sins  of  which 
she  had  been  partaker  with  him — ^appears  passing  strange ;  and  that  her 
conscience  should  not  have  been  in  the  slightest  degree  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  her  own  guilt  and  responsibility,  affords  a  startling  instance  of 
spiritual  insensibility,  self-delusion,  and  hardness  of  heart.  It  may  be 
argued  that  she  placed  a  superstitious  reliance  on  the  mere  outward  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  which  she  was  a  nominal  member  ;  but 
those  who  saw  her  dealing  out  her  encouraging  smiles  and  bon-bons  to 
the  perjured  witnesses  who  swore  away  the  life  of  the  venerable  lord 
Stafford,  and  knew  that  in  the  prosecutions  for  the  popish  plot  she  acted 
as  the  tool  of  Shaftesbury  and  Sunderland,  and  the  accomplice  of  Oates 
and  Fitzharris,  must  have  regarded  her  professions  as  nothing  but 
grimace.  She  knew  that  the  duke  of  York  would  be  on  the  throne  in  a 
few  hours,  and  she  played  on  his  weak  point.  James  was  the  very 
person  to  cajole  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

The  king's  chamber  was  crowded  with  people  day  and  night — five 
bishops,  twenty-five  peers  and  privy-councillors,  besides  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, his  doctors,  and  attendants.  What  chance,  poor  man,  had  he  of 
sleep  or  quiet  ?  The  air  must  have  been  exhausted,  and  recover^ 
rendered  impossible  by  the  fetal  restraints  that  were  imposed  by  the. 
rigour  of  state  etiquette.  He  appeared  fatigued  by  the  number  of  ladies 
who  claimed  the  privilege  of  following  the  queen  whenever  she  came  into 
his  chamber.'  He  often  apologized  to  this  courtly  company  that  he  was 
so  long  in  djring,  regretted  the  trouble  he  caused,  and  expressed  his 
weariness  of  life.  The  duke  of  York,  who  loved  him  better  than  any- 
thing on  earth,  was  almost  always  on  Lis  knees  by  his  bed-side,  and  in 

1  Barillon's  Report  to  Louis  XIY.  of  the        >  Bedtal  of  the  death  of  Charlee  II.  by  toe 
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tears ;  yet  the  constant  presence  of  the  privileged  spectators  of  the  ex- 
piring monarch's  sufferings  prevented  them  from  speaking  in  confidence 
to  each  other  on  any  subject.  Barillon,  in  order  to  deliver  the  message 
of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  to  the  heir-presumptive  of  the  reahn,  was 
obliged  to  request  him  to  go  with  him  into  the  queen's  chamber,  which 
opened  into  that  of  the  king.  Their  entrance  into  Catharine's  apart- 
ments must  have  been  at  a  most  unseasonable  time,  for  she  was  fainting, 
and  her  medical  attendants  had  come  to  bleed  her.^  Barillon  made  his 
communication,  nevertheless.  The  duke  seemed  te  recover  himself  from 
a  deep  reverie.  "  You  are  right,"  said  he ;  "  there  is  no  time  to  lose,  and 
I  will  hazard  every  peril  rather  than  not  do  my  duty  on  this  occasion." 
He  returned  to  the  dying  monarch,  and  stood  by  his  bed-side,  when  the 
bishops  once  more  entreated  the  king  to  receive  the  sacrament.  Charles, 
in  a  feint  voice,  replied,  "  I  will  consider  about  it."  James  then,  re- 
questing the  company  to  stand  a  little  from  the  bed,  knelt  down,  and 
putting  his  mouth  to  his  majesty's  ear,  said,  in  a  low  voice,  ''  Sir,  you 
have  just  refused  the  sacrament  of  the  Protestant  church,  will  you 
receive  those  of  the  Catholic  ?" — "  Ah  1"  said  the  dying  prince,  "  I  would 
give  everything  in  the  world  to  have  a  priest." — "  I  wiU  bring  you  one," 
said  the  duke.  "  For  God's  sake !  brother,  do,"  exclaimed  the  king. 
**  But,"  added  he,  "  will  you  not  expose  yourself  to  danger  by  doing  it  ?" 
— "  Sir,  though  it  cost  me  my  life,  I  will  bring  you  one,"  returned  the 
duke.'  He  re-entered  the  queen's  chamber,  where  Barillon  still  lingered, 
having  waited  for  him  nearly  an  hour.  He  told  the  ambassador  that  he 
had  been  compelled  to  repeat  his  words  many  times  over  to  the  king, 
before  could  make  him  understand,  for  his  hearing  had  begun  to  fail. 
He  entreated  Barillon  to  bring  a  priest,  as  those  of  the  duchess  were  too 
well  known.  The  wary  diplomatist  replied  "  that  he  would  do  so  with 
pleasure,  only  it  would  consume  too  much  time ;"  adding,  "  that  as  he  came 
in,  he  saw  all  the  queen's  priests  in  a  closet  near  her  chamber."  James 
despatched  count  Castelmelhor  to  fetch  one  of  them.  **  Thousjh  I  should 
venture  my  head  for  it,"  said  the  count,  **  I  would  do  it ;  but  I  know 
there  is  not  one  of  her  majesty's  priests  speaks  English."  '  James  be^ed 
him  to  go  to  the  Venetian  minister,  and  entreat  him  to  send  an  English 
priest.  At  that  moment  father  Huddleston  appeared,  an  aged  ecclesi- 
astic, who  had  preserved  the  king's  life  five-and-thirty  years  ago  by  con- 
ceaUng  him  after  the  retreat  from  Worcester.  He  was,  in  consequence 
of  that  loyal  service,  exempted  from  all  the  penalties  attached  to  the* 
exercise  of  his  function  as  a  Catholic  priest,  and  apparently  the  only 
person,  of  all  that  had  been  sent  for,  who  would  venture  to  obey  the 
summons.     He  arrived  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  but  came  in 

^  Report  of  Baiilloii.  spatches  of  Barillon. 

*  Kedtal  of  the  death  of  CharUv  IT.—         >  James's  Memoirs.   Bsrillon's  D^patcbok 
ChaiUot  MS.     Journal  of  James  II.     D^ 
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mch  haste  that  he  had  not  brought  the  Host.  As  soon  as  he  learned  the 
state  of  the  case,  he  despatched  one  of  the  queen*s  Portuguese  priests  to 
fetch  all  that  was  required  for  the  administration  of  the  last  rites  of  the 
ehurch  of  Borne  from  St.  James's-chapel.^ 

The  necessary  preliminary  of  clearing  the  chamber  for  his  introduction 
appeared  to  puzzle  the  duke  of  York.  He  and  the  French  ambassador 
considered  over  many  schemes  for  that  purpose,  all  of  which  seemed 
objectionable.  Among  the  rest,  the  duke  suggested  the  feasiUlity  of 
leading  the  queen  in  once  more  to  take  her  last  farewell  of  her  dying 
oonsort,'  which  might  ^ord  a  proper  reason  for  asking  the  company  to 
withdraw,  but  Catharine  was  not  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  brought 
forward.  The  duke  at  last  ventured  to  act  on  his  own  authority. 
Ejieeling  down  by  the  pillow  of  his  dying  brother,  he  told  him  in  a 
whisper,  "  that  all  things  were  ready,  and  father  Huddleston  in  atten- 
dance, and  asked  if  he  would  see  him  ?"  The  king  replied,  in  a  loud 
voice,  **  Yes,  with  all  my  heart."  And  the  duke,  turning  to  the  com- 
pany, said,  ^  Grentlemen,  his  .majesty  wishes  every  one  to  withdraw  but 
the  earls  of  Bath  and  Feversham."  Then  father  Huddleston,  being  dis- 
guised in  a  wig  and  cassock,  the  usual  costume  of  the  clergy  of  the  church 
of  England,  was  brought  by  a  secret  staircase  into  the  queen's  chamber 
and  introduced,  through  the  door  of  the  rueUe  near  the  bed's  head,  into 
the  alcove  in  which  his  majesty's  bed  stood.  The  duke  of  York  pre- 
sented him  to  the  king,  with  these  words,  *'  Sir,  I  bring  you  a  man  who 
once  saved  your  life ;  he  now  comes  to  save  your  soul."  Charles,  in  a 
faint  voice,  replied,  "  He  is  welcome."  *  The  king  having  made-his  con- 
fession, Huddleston  bade  him  repeat  the  following  prayer,  which  is  called 
by  him  an  act  of  contrition :  * — 

**  0  my  Lord  God !  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul  I  detest  all  the  bIob  of  my  life  post,  for 
the  love  of  Thee,  whom  I  love  above  aU  things ;  and  I  firmly  purpose,  by  thy  holy  graot^ 
never  to  offend  Thee  more.  Amen,  sweet  Jesus,  amen  I  Into  thy  hands,  sweet  Jesus !  I 
commend  ny  soul.    Merpy,  sweet  Jesus !  merqr.** 

Huddleston  then  gave  him  absolution,  and  administered  extreme  unction 
and  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Borne. 

In  half  an  hour  the  company  was  re-admitted  into  the  royal  chamber, 
and  then  the  king  prayed  heartily  with  Ken ;  but  when  that  prelate 
again  asked  him  to  receive  the  sacrament,  he  replied  '*that  he  hoped 
he  had  gkeady  made  his  peace  with  God."*    According  to  Barillon,  the 

1  Hnddleston's  Brief  Account  sion  on  his  mind— an  impression  which  was 

s  Barillon.  probably    strengthened   by   the   perbuaslv^t 

*  It  seems  that  Charles,  while  concealed  In  manners  and  eloquence  of  Huddleston,  and 

this. ecclesiastic's  chamber  at  Moseley,  five*  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  was 

and'tfairty  years  previously,  had,  to  divert  then  placed. 

the  tedium  of  his  solitary  hours,  amused  *  Huddleston'to  Brief  Account,  dedicr.ted  to 

himself  by  reading  a  controversial  boolc  in  queen  Catharine. 

favour  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church,  '  The  earl  of  Chesterfield's  Diary.    He  waf 

whidk  made  at  the  time  a  powerful  impres-  among  the  company  present  on  this  occasion. 
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excitement  produced  a  temporary  rally  in  the  royal  patient^  so  that  the 
enthusiastic  began  to  hope  God  was  about  to  work  a  miracle  by  his 
cure.*  The  physicians  judged  diflferently,  and  pronounced  that  he  would 
not  outlive  the  night  It  is/however,  certain  that  he  appeared  much 
revived,  and  spoke  more  distinctly  and  cheerfully  than  he  had  yet  done. 
He  addressed  the  duke  of  York  in  terms  so  full  of  affection,  that  he  and 
all  others  melted  into  tears.*  The  physicians  now  permitted  the  queen 
to  come  to  him  :  he  was  in  his  perfect  senses  when  she  entered.  James 
declares  "  that  Charles  spoke  most  tenderly  to  her."  •  She  threw  herself 
on  her  knees,  and  once  more  repeated  her  request  "  that  he  would  foigive 
her  all  her  offences ;"  and  Charles  again  replied,  '*  that  she  had  offended 
in  nothing,  but  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  many  offences  against  her, 
and  he  asked  her  pardon.''^  The  violence  of  her  grief  prevented  her 
from  being  a  witness  of  his  last  agony ;  her  physicians  forbade  her  to 
quit  her  chamber  again.'  A  last  message  of  mutual  forgiveness  was, 
however,  exchanged  between  the  royal  pair.  Bumet*s  faXae  statement, 
"  that  the  king  never  mentioned  the  queen,"  is  thus  entirely  contradicted 
by  the  evidence  of  those  who  were  present  on  that  melancholy  occasion. 
Burnet  also  affirms  **  that  the  king  recommended  the  duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, over  and  over  again,  to  his  brother,  saying  '  he  had  always  loved 
her,  and  now  loved  her  to  the  last.' "  Now,  Barillon,  the  only  person 
present  who  mentions  the  name  of  this  woman  at  all,  merely  says  '*  that 
the  king  twice  recommended  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  her  son 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  to  his  brother,  and  also  his  other  children."  He 
never  spoke  of  Monmouth.* 

During  the  night  the  king  occasionally  slumbered,  but  from  time  to 
time  awoke  in  mortal  agony.  He  bore  all  with  manly  firmness  and 
resignation.  About  two  in  the  momiug  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  duke  of 
York,  who  was  kneeling  by  his  bed,  kissing  his  hand,  and  with  a  burst 
of  fraternal  tenderness  called  him  *'  the  best  of  friends  and  brothers," 
begged  him  to  forgive  the  harshness  with  which  he  had  sometimes 
treated  him,  especially  in  sending  him  into  exile.  He  told  him  **  that 
he  now  willingly  left  all  he  iiQ,d  for  his  sake,  and  prayed  God  to  send 
him  a  long  and  prosperous  reign ;  and  entreated  him,  for  his  sake,  to  be 
kind  to  his  children,  and  not  to  let  poor  Nelly  starve." '  He  preserved 
his  patience  and  composure  during  the  long  weary  night.  His  royal 
sister-in-law  declared  **  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  face  death 
with  greater  composure.**  At  six  in  the  morning  be  asked  "what 
o'clock  it  was?"  and  when  they  told  him,  he  said,  "Draw  up  the 
curtain,  and  open  the  window,  that  I  may  behold  the  light  of  the  sun 

1  Letter  to  Louis  XIV.  »  Lingard. 

*  James  IL's  papers  relating  to  Charles's         *  Barillon's  Report  to  Louis  XIV. 

death,  '  James  endowed  ber  with  a  peneion  of 

*Md.  15001.  per  annum.— Clarendon's  DLury :  Ap> 

*  MaopheiBOD.  pendix.  Treasury  Aooompts. 
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for  the  last  time."  ^  There  was  a  time-piece  in  his  chamber,  which  was 
only  wound  up  once  in  eight  days,  and  he  reminded  his  attendants 
**  that  it  must  be  wound  up  that  morning,  or  the  works  would  be  dis- 
arranged." He  was  seized  soon  after  with  acute  pain  in  his  right  side, 
attended  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  on  which  they  took  eight  ounces 
of  blood  from  his  arm.  It  caused  a  temporary  relief,  but  at  eight  o'clock 
his  speech  failed ;  he  lost  consciousness  at  ten ;  and  at  twelve  he  ceased 
to  breathe.  "  He  died,"  says  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  was  with 
him  for  the  last  eight-and-forty  hours,  '*  as  a  good  Christian,  praying 
often  for  God's  and  Christ's  mercy ;  as  a  man  of  great  and  undaunted 
courage;  never  repining  at  the  loss  of  life  and  three  kingdoms  ;  and  as  a 
good-natured  man  in  a  thousand  particulars.  He  asked  his  subjects* 
pardon  for  anything  that  had  been  n^lected  or  acted  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  good  government." 

Charles  died  February  6,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-sixth  of  his  reign ;  but  he  can  only  be  reckoned  a  sovereign  de 
fadbo  from  the  date  of  his  restoration.  He  had  been  married  to  Catharine 
of  Braganza  two-and-twenty  years,  eight  months,  and  twenty  days.  The 
Portuguese  historians  impute  Charles's  conversion  to  the  Roman  catholic 
faith  entirely  to  the  influence  of  his  queen ;  and  by  them  it  is  recordedj^ 
that  she  had  many  masses  sung  in  Lisbon  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  death,  as  long  as  she  lived.  It  is  certain  that  she 
loved  him  passionately,  and  cherished  his  memory  with  devoted  tender- 
ness. 

The  same  day  on  which  Charles  II.  died,  the  privy  council,  after  the 
proclamation  ofliis  brother  was  over,  and  their  homage  paid,  waited  on 
the  royal  widow  with  an  address  of  condolence.'  King  James  also  paid 
her  a  brotherly  visit,  and  offered  her  every  mark  of  affectionate  sym- 
pathy and  respect.  Catharine  lay  to  receive  visitors  on  a  bed  of  mourn- 
ing, the  walls,  the  floor,  and  even  the  ceiling  of  her  chamber  being 
covered  with  black,  the  light  of  day  excluded,  and  tapers  burning,^ 
having  to  the  full  as  lugubrious  an  appearance  as  the  apartment  in 
which  the  remains  of  her.  royal  consort  lay  in  state  under  bis  canopied 
hearse.  Charles  was  buried  on  the  14th  of  February  in  Westminster- 
abbey,  at  midnight.  His  funeral  was  comparatively  private,  on  account 
of  the  proscribed  rites  of  the  creed  he  had  adopted  on  his  death-bed. 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  was  chief  mourner :  the  privy  council,  the 
members  of  the  royal  household,  and  most  of  the  nobility,  however, 
attended  their  royal  master  to  the  grave.  His  effigy  in  wax,  robed  in  red 
velvet,  with  point-lace  collar  and  ruffles,  according  to  the  costume  worn 
by  him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  is  preserved  in  Westminster-abbey. 

>  The  anthor  uses  the  words  of  the  dncheas        '  Hist  Gaaa  Real  Portogoeaii 
of  York  in  preference  to  those  of  Bariilon :         '  Barillon. 
abe  was  a  mndi  honester  person.  ^  Evelyn. 
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Notwithstanding  thQ  many  errors  of  Charles  IL  both  as  a  sovereign 
and  a  man,  he  was  greatly  beloved. in  life,  and  passionately  lamented  in 
death,  by  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  faction  that  had  laboured 
to  exclude  James  II.  from  the  regal  succession,  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  popular  fury  against  him,  by  circulating  reports  that  the  death  of 
Charles  had  been  caused  by  poison.  This  cruel  calumny  on  the  new 
sovereign  was  ushered  in  by  mysterious  whispers  that  the  ghost  of  king 
Charles  had  been  seen,  li'ke  the  buried  majesty  of  Denmark  in  Hamletj 
to  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  not  armed  cap-a-pie^  but  attired  in 
a  full  suit  of  deep  mourning  for  himself.  ^ 

Queen  Catharine  was  treated  with  the  greatest  consideration  and  kind- 
ness by  James  II.  and  his  queen  after  the  death  of  her  royal  husband. 
She  was  permitted  to  occupy  the  queen-consort's  apartments  in  White- 
hall for  upwards  of  two  months  after  she  became  queen-dowager.  It 
was  not  till  the  8th  of  April  that  she  removed  to  her  own  palace, 
Somerset-house,  where  she  held  her  dowager-court'  with  suitable  splen- 
dour. Before  she  left  Whitehall,  she  received  aut(^raph  letters  of  con- 
dolence from  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.'  Whenever  she  was  weary 
of  the  &tigues  and  pomp  of  royalty,  she  sought  repose  in  her  country 
residence  at  Hammersmith,  where  she  enjoyed,  in  privacy,  the  society 
of  the  nuns  who  lived  under  her  protection  in  the  adjoining  convent.  . 
Her  lord  chamberlain,  the  earl  of  Feversham,  had  the  entire  control  of 
her  household  and  the  management  of  her  affairs.  The  favour  with 
which  she  was  suspected  of  regarding  him,  obtained  for  him  the  nick- 
name of  "  king-dowager."  * 

Some  years  after  Catharine  of  Braganza's  death,  ihe  princess  Louisa^ 

1  The  following  minutely  dTcamstantial  not  be  mistaken ;  wherenpon  the  gentleman 

account  of  this  allied  ap^Murition,  from  a  calling  to  the  sentinel  to  bring  a  light,  he 

contemporary  periodical,  affords  an  amusing  took  the  candle  in  his  hand,  and  searched  for 

picture  of  the  superstition  or  the  knavery  of  the  door,  but  in  the  place  where  it  appeared 

the  times :  "  A  gentleman  and  lady,  persons  he  could  see  nothing  but  the  bare  wainscot, 

of  very  good  note  and  credit,  belon^g  to  the  He  then  asked  the  sentinel  whether  there 

court,  gave  the  following  relation : — In  the  was  no  door  thereabouts  ?  who  relied,  there 

reign  of  the  late  king  James,  presently  after  was  none  within  a  stone's  cast ;  and  seeing 

the  death  of  king  Charles  IL,  as  they  were  him  disturbed,  asked  if  he  had  seen  anything; 

walking  in  the  long  gallery  at  Whitehall,  in  which  the  gentleman  would  not  acknowledge, 

the  evening,  about  candle-light,  at  the  further  The  gentleman  likewise   charged  the  lady 

end  of  the  gallery  there  seemed,  as  it  were,  with  him  not  to  reveal  what  she  had  seen, 

an  arched  door,  and  in  the  middle  a  tall  black  lest  they  both  come  into  trouble ;  but  th^ 

mail  standing  bolt  upright,  and  through  the  are  now  both  ready  to  make  an  affidavit  of 

dour  there  appeared  a  light,  as  of  many  it,  or  give  a  fuller  account,  if  required." 

fliimbeaux  burning;  whereupon  they  stood  This  story  was  published   in  a  periodical 

still,  thinking  it  to  be  king  James  Or  some  which  preceded  the  Tatlers  and  Spectators, 

great  courtier  in  mouAiing;  but  not  seeing  The  tale  was    evidently  devised   to  fix  a 

him  stir,  they  began  to  be  amazed,  and  had  suspicion  of  the  death  of  king  Charles  on  his 

not  the  power  to   speak    to  one  another,  brother,  as  the  editor's  oommoit  is,  **  We  see 

Howe%'er,  the  gentleman  took  such  a  full  no  reason  to  deny  it  was  a  real  apparition, 

view  of  him,  as  to  see  he  had  plain  white  though  the  reason  of  his  disturbance  and 

muslin  ^ffles  and  cravat,  quilled  very  neat ;  appearance  God  only  knows,  who  knows  how 

and  Uiey  both  saw  his  face,  and  were  satisfied  princes  come  by  their  ends.** 

it  was  that  of  Charles  IL,  if  they  had  ever  >  Evelyn, 

seen  him  in  their  lives,  having  taken  such  a  *  BariUon. 

particular  view  as  they  thought  tbisy  could  *  Graugo'. 
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James  II/s  youngest  daughter,^  asked  the  exiled  queen,  her  mother^ 
^  if  there  were  any  foundation  for  what  the  world  had  said  of  the  par- 
tiality of  Catharine,  the  dowager  of  England,  for  the  earl  of  Feversham  ?" 
Mary  Beatrice,  herself  the  most  correct  of  women,  replied  "  there  was 
none."  *  The  testimony  of  so  virtuous  a  queen  is  certainly  quite  suffi- 
cient to  acquit  her  royal  sister-in-law  of  one  of  those  unsupported 
scandals,  which  vulgar  malignity  occasionally  endeavours  to  fix  on  per- 
sons of  exalted  station. 

The  goodness  of  Catharine's  heart  was  shown  by  her  kindness  to  the 
imfortunate  duke  of  Monmouth,  to  whom  she  had  always  proved  her- 
self a  friend  in  the  time  of  trouble,  although  he  had  perpetually  en- 
deavoured to  invalidate  her  marriage  with  his  father,  and  had  made 
himself  an  active  accomplice  with  those  who  had  conspired  against  her 
life  at  the  time  of  the  popish  plot.  After  he  was  condemned  to  death, 
he  wrote  the  following  earnest  letter  of  supplication  to  his  royal  step- 
mother, imploring  her  good  offices  with  his  uncle,  James  II. : — 

The  Dukb  of  Monmouth  to  the  Queen  Dowaoee. 

*  f>om  Ringwood,  the  9th  of  Jvlj,  1685. 
*Madah, 
-  Being  in  this  nnfortmiate  condition,  and  having  non  left  but  your  majesty,  that  I  think 
may  have  some  compasion  of  me ;  aud  that,  for  the  last  Ungls  sake,  makes  me  take  this 
boldness  to  be|;  of  you  to  intersed  for  me.    1  would  not  desire  your  majestie  to  doe  It,  if  I 
tiear  not,  from  the  botom  of  my  hart,  convinced  how  I  have  bine  disceavrd  into  it,  and  how 
ang-y  God  Almighty  is  with  me  for  it;  but  I  hope,  madam,  your  intersesion  will  give 
me  life  to  repent  of  it,  and  to  show  the  king  [James  IL]  how  redly  and  truly  I  will  serve  him* 
hearafter.    And  I  hope,  madam,  your  majesty  will  be  convinced  that  the  life  you  save  will 
ever  be  devoted  to  your  service,  for  I  have  been,  and  shall  ever  be,  your  mc^esty's  most 
dutiful!  and  obedient  servanti 

«  Monmouth."* 

Catharine  made  the  most  earnest-  entreaties  for  the  life  of  this  msh  and 
misguided  man,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  her  passionate  solicitations 
that  James  was  induced  to  grant  him  an  interview.^  That  he  did  not 
receive  mercy  was  no  fault  of  hers. 

During  her  residence  at  Somerset-house,  Catharine  amused  herself 
with  giving  concerts.  Her  love  of  music  equalled  her  passion  for 
dancing,  in  which  she  no  longer  indulged,  nor  in  any  other  kind  of 
gaiety.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  Catharine  wrote  to  her 
brother,  don  Pedro,  for  permission  to  return  to  her  native  land,  where 
she  earnestly  desired  to  finish  her  days.  Leave  was  instantly  accoidad, 
and  her  old  attached  friend,  count  C'astelmelhor,  now  in  the  service  o( 
her  royal  brother,  was  despatched  from  the  court  of  Lisbon  to  England, 
to  make  the  proper  arrangements  for  her  removal.'    Catharine  then 

1  Who  was  bom  at  St.  Germains,  after  in  a  small  square,  and  sealed  with  an  antique 

the  deposition  of  James  IL  head:   is  addressed  merely  to  tho   qnten* 

*  MS.  diary,  by  a  nun  of  ChaiUot,  of  some  dowager,  indorsed  July  9, 1685. 
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changed  her  mind.  The  reason  was  supposed  to  be,  that  the  crown  wad 
indebted  to  her  six-and-thirty  thousand  pounds  for  the  arrears  of  her 
unpunctually  paid  income,  and  she  determined  not  to  leave  Ergland 
without  the  money.  In  January,  1688,  she  commenced  a  suit  against 
the  earl  of  Clarendon,  who  had  successively  filled  the  offices  of  secretary, 
chamberlain,  and  lord  treasurer  to  her  majesty,  for  certain  moneys  for 
which  she  considered  him  accountable.  The  earl  of  Halifax,  who  had 
at  that  time  the  management  of  Catharine's  pecuniary  affairs,  prose- 
cuted the  suit  with  great  vigour ;  Clarendon  solicited  the  interference  of 
his  royal  brother-in-law  and  sovereign,  James  II.  He  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  his  conversation  with  that  prince,  Januaiy  31^  1688 : 
*  I  ^vas,"  says  he,*  "  at  the  king's  lev^ ;  and  when  he  was  dressed,  I 
'desired  to  speak  with  him,  and  he  took  me  into  an  inner  room.  I  told 
his  majesty  of  my  law  affairs  with  the  queen-dowager,  and  that  his 
solicitor-general  was  my  counsel,  and  had  even  taken  several  fees  of  me, 
but  that  he  was  now  forbid  to  appear  for  me.  The  king  declared^  '  It 
was  indeed  considered  wholly  contrary  to  etiquette  that  any  counsel  of 
his  should  plead  against  the  queen-dowager,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  seem  to  disoblige  her.  But,'  continued  king  James,  '  I 
wonder  extremely  that  queen  Catharine  should  sue  you  for  such  a  kind 
of  debt,  which  will  not  be  to  her  honour  when  opened  in  a  public  court 
I  have  told  lord  Feversham  [Catharine's  chamberlain]  jny  mind  on  it, 
and  I  will,  if  it  comes  in  my  way,  speak  to  the  queen-dowager  myself' 
He  asked  *  if  I  knew  that  the  queen-dowager  was  going  to  Portugal  ? 
I  said  '  No,  truly ;  this  was  the  first  word  I  heard  of  it.'  His  majesty 
said,  'that  she  had  sent  him  word  yesterday  by  his  own  confessor, 
father  Warner,  to  acquaint  him  that  she  intended  to  go  to  her  own 
coimtry ;  that  she  had  acquainted  her  brother  with  it»  and  that  an  am- 
bassador would  speedily  come  for  her.'  The  king  expressed  himself 
hurt  that  queen  Catharine  should  send  to  the  king  of  Portugal  before 
she  had  communicated  her  resolution  to  himself,  and  he  observed,  '  that 
he  deserved  to  be  better  treated  by  her.'  It  must  be  indeed  confessed," 
subjoins  lord  Clarendon,  "  that  king  James  has  been  exceedingly  kind 
to  her,  treating  her  with  the  same  respect  as  when  the  late  king  was 
living."  '  James  told  Clarendon  "  that  he  would  s\)eak  to  queen  Catha- 
rine that  very  afternooa;  and  he  would  have  done  so  on  the  previous 
day,  only  it  was  well  known  that  he  never  went  abroad  on  the  30th  of 
January,  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  his  father.*  On  another  ooca^ 
sion  he  assured  him,  '*  that  he  was  ashamed  of  the  queen  dowager's  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  he  could  not  interfere  with  the  law,  which  he  understood 
not.  As  to  the  queen-dowager,  she  was  a  hard  woman  to  deal  with, 
and  that  she  already  knew  his  opinion  of  this  suit"  •    llie  case  seems  to 

t  Diary  of  lord  CUrendon,  vol.  il.  p.  1R8.       •  Diary  of  lord  Clarendon,  voL  U.  p.  16S. 
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have  been,  that  CathariDe,  in  whom  love  of  money  increased  with  years, 
was  grasping  all  that  was  possible  to  add  to  the  large  capital  of  her 
savings,  which  she  intended  to  carry  off  with  her  to  PortugaL  It  is 
possible  that  lord  Halifax  had  alarmed  her  into  the  project  of  departure 
from  England,  by  some  hints  of  the  approaching  levolation. 

She  had  again  written  to  her  brother,  don  Pedro,  appointix^  a  time 
for  her  retnm,  and  he  had  despatched  the  count  de  Ponteval  and  his 
nephew  to  Paris,  to  meet  her  there.^  Early  in  May  she  signified  her 
intentions  to  king  James,  who  went  himself  to  Chatham  to  select  a  ship 
to  convey  her  to  Portugal.  He  made  choice  of  one  of  the  new  vessels 
which  he  had  lately  added  to  his  fine  navy,  and  ordered  it  to  be  fitted 
out  for  the  voyage.  Before  the  end  of  the  month,  however,  she  changed 
her  mind  once  more,  and  told  her  secretary.  Sir  Richard  Bellings,  "  that 
she  had  wholly  given  up  her  intention  of  going  to  Portugal,**  to  the 
great  joy  of  her  household,  and  no  less  so  of  the  king,  who,  on  the  29th 
of  May,  writes  to  his  son-in-law,  the  prince  of  Orange,  "  The  queen- 
dowf^er  being  resolved  not  to  go  to  Portugal,  will  save  me  the  charge  of 
the  great  third-rate  I  was  fitting  out  for  her.'* ' 

Catharine  was  present  at  the  accouchement  of  her  royal  sister-in-law, 
the  queen  of  James  II.  June  10,  Trinity-Sunday,  she  came  soon 
after  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  attended  by  her  lord  chamberlain  and 
the  married  ladies  of  her  household,  and  took  her  seat  in  a  chair  of  state, 
under  a  canopy  that  had  been  prepared  for  her  near  the  queen's  bed,  and 
never  left  the  room  till  the  little  prince  was  bom.'  She  stood  godmother 
to  the  royal  infant  ;*  and  on  the  22nd  of  October,  seven  days  after  she 
had  performed  that  office,  she,  at  the  request  of  king  James,  attended  at 
the  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  privy  council  at  Whitehall,  to  afford 
her  important  testimony  in  the  verification  of  his  birth.  A  chair  was 
placed  for  queen  Catharine  at  the  king's  right  hand.  As  soon  as  she 
was  seated,  king  James  explained  the  cause  for  which  he  had  convened 
this  meeting,  and  said,  "that  he  had  given  her  majesty  the  queen- 
dowager,  and  the  other  ladies  and  lords  who  were  present,  the  trouble  of 
coming  thither  to  declare  what  they  knew  of  the  birth  of  his  son."  Then 
Catharine,  with  that  grave  and  dignified  simplicity,  which  is  far  more 
characteristic  of  true  modesty  than  an  overstrained  affectation  of  delicacy 
when  the  cause  of  truth  requires  a  statement  of  important  facts,  gave 
her  evidence  in  these  words :  **  The  king  sent  for  me  to  the  queen's 
labour.  I  came  as  soon  as  I  could,  and  never  left  her  ti'^  she  was  de- 
livered of  the  prince  of  Wales."*  This  deposition  was  taken  down  in 
writing,  and"  then  handed  to  her  majesty  to  attest  with  her  signature, 
which  she  did  by  writing  under  it,  **  Cathebina,  IU"     King  Jamep 

>  liist.  Casa  Real  Portnguesda  *  Sandford. 
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very  properly  laid  great  stress  on  the  testimony  of  his  royal  brother's 
widow,  as  she  was,  next  to  his  own  consort,  the  lady  of  the  highest 
rank  in  the  realm,  and  could  have  no  motive  for  favonring  an  im- 
position, even  if  she  had  not  been  a  person  of  the  most  unimpeachable 
integrity,  in. word  and  deed.  The  very  circumstance  of  Catharine  of 
Braganea  performing  the  office  of  godmother  to  the  babe,  was  of  itself  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  the  aspersions  that  party  had  endeavoured  to  cast 
on  his  birth. 

At  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  Catharine  conducted  herself 
with  great  prudence  and  dignity.    The  passions  of  the  rabble  had  been 
ej^fited  against  persons  of  her  religion;   the  Roman  catholic  chapels 
were  demolished,  the  houses  of  the  ambassadors  attacked  and  plond^jred, 
and  papists  were  accused  of  the  most  horrible  designs ;  but  she  calmly 
bided  the  storm,  remaining  quietly  at  Somerset-house  while  her  loid 
chamberlain,  Feversham,  was  exerting  himself  in  the  cause  of  his  unfor- 
tunate king.   When  that  nobleman  was  arrested  by  the  prince  of  Orange, 
for  the  simple  performance  of  his  duty  in  delivering  a  letter  to  him  fix>m 
king  James,  Catharine  of  course  felt  some  uneasiness,  but  betrayed  no 
sort  of  alarm.    Her  royal  brother-in-law  was  so  well  convinced  of  her 
honourable  and  conscientious  conduct  in  the  time  of  his  sore  perplexity 
and  distress,  when  abandoned  by  his  own  children  and  the  creatures  of 
his  bounty,  that,  on  his  return  to  London  after  his  first  retreat,  he 
stopped  at  Somerset-house,  and  conferred  with  her  before  he  proceeded 
to  Whitehall.     Probably  he  required  intelligence  of  the  state  of  the 
metn^lis,  and  he  well  knew  that  he  might  depend  on  her  sincerity,  or 
he  might  expect  to  learn  the  fate  of  lord  Feversham  from  her.    This 
interview,  which  was*  their  last,  was  on  the  ISth  of  December :  James 
retired  to  Rochester  on  the  30th.    The  prince  of  Orange  paid  a  visit 
to  queen  Catharine  the  same  evening.    He  found  her  pensive  and  un- 
occupied, and  asked  **  Why  she  was  not  playing  at  basset  that  night?" 
The  queen,  who  was  very  anxious  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  earl  of 
Feversham,  said,  *'  She  had  not  played  at  basset  since  the  absence  of 
her  chamberlain,  who  always  kept  the  bank."     The  prince  replied, 
"  He  would  no  longer  interrupt  her  majesty's  diversions,"  and  ordered 
Feversham  to  be  liberated.^    It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  record  so  agree- 
able an  instance  of  good-nature  in  a  prince,  whose  manners  were  little 
characterized  by  courtesy ;  but  William  was  excessively  fond  of  cards, 
and  could  therefore  sympathize  with  the  ennui  which  he  concluded 
the  royal  widow  felt  in  being  compelled  to  pass  her  evenings  without 
that  amusement.    Bough  and  ungracious  as  his  general  deportment  was^ 
Catharine  experienced  more  kindness  and  consideration  from  William 
than  from  his  queen,  although  Mary  had  been  ficcustomed  from  infancy 
to  receive  from  her  the  afifectionate  endearments  of  an  aunt,  Catharine 
>  Ralph's  Hifltoiy,  and  manyooiitemponry  worka,  Roger  Ooke,  AmderKm  te. 
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having  always  lived  on  the  best  possible  terms  with  Mary's  deceased 
mother,  and  was  with^  her  when  she  breathed  her  last. 

A  difficult  course  remained  for  poor  Catharine  after  the  expatriation 
of  James  II.  and  his  queen,  when  she  was  left  alone  and  friendless  in 
a  land,  where  she  was  the  only  tolerated  professor  of  a  faith  which  she 
bad  seen  bring  imprisonment,  death,  or  exile  on  most  of  her  dearest 
friends  and  faithful  servants.  She  had  her  anxiety,  too,  on  the  score  of 
her  dowry,  having  seen  that  of  her  royal  sister-in-law,  Mary  Beatrice, 
find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  new  sovereigns,  though  it  had  been 
settled  on  ^at  queen  by  an  act  of  parliament  not  less  binding  than  that 
by  which  her  own  had  been  secured  to  herself. 

She  paid  her  first  visit  to  William  and  Mary,  March  4, 1689,  and 
recognised  them  as  king  and  queen  of  Great  Britain — no  other  course, 
in  £act,  remaining  for  her,  if  she  intended  to  retain  her  own  rank  and 
possessions  in  the  realm.  King  James  had,  indeed,  plainly  intimated 
the  policy  he  wished  her  to  pursue,  by  saying  that  it  was  necessary  for 
her  to  remain  in  England.*  The  royal  widow  was  not,  however,  with- 
out her  mortifications.  A  bill  i^inst  the  papists  passed  the  house  of 
commons  July  19, 1689,  by  which  the  queen-dowager's  popish  servants 
were  limited  to  eighteen  in  number,  which  the  lords  refused  to  sanction. 
"This  insult,"  observes  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  "induced  the  unfortunate 
princess  to  quit  for  ever  a  kingdom,  in  which  all  knees  had  once  bowed 
to  her."  More  than  two  years  elapsed  before  she  was  permitted  to  put 
her  design  into  execution,  and  in  the  meantime  she  was  subjected  to 
some  bitter  annoyances. 

Two  days  before  William  III.  left  London  to  embark  for  Ireland,  he 
sent  lord  Nottingham  (his  queen's  lord  chamberlain)  to  tell  the  queen- 
dowager,  '*  that  it  was  observed  there  were  great  meetings  and  caballings 
against  his  government  at  her  residence  of  Somerset-house ;  he  therefore 
desired  that  her  majesty  would  please  to  leave  town,  and  take  up  her 
abode  at  either  Windsor  or  Audley-end."  Queen  Catharine  testified  the 
utmost  atonishment  at  this  message,  but  she  was  not  in  the  least  intimi- 
dated. She  replied,  that  "  her  earnest  desire  was  to  quit  his  territories 
altogether  for  Portugal,  if  he  would  but  have  appointed  ships  for  her 
Toyage ;  as  it  was,  she  did  not  intend  to  go  out  of  her  house,  which  was 
her  own  by  treaty."  The  next  day  she  sent  lord  Halifax  and  lord 
Fevcrsham  to  represent  to  the  king  on  what  frivolous  ground  she  had 
^n  disquieted  by  Nottingham's  message.  His  majesty  replied  in  a 
complimentary  strain,  and  bade  her  not  think  of  removing.'  From  the 
hostility  expressed  by  queen  Mary  in  her  letters  against  the  queen- 
dowager,  it  would  seem  that  the  annoyance  came  firom  her.  Before 
William  had  left  England  a  week,  Mary  endeavoured  to  force  a  serious 
quarrel  with  her  royal  aunt,  on  the  following  pretext.    She  had  ordered 
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A  prayer  for  her  husband's  success,  in  the  contest  between  him  and  her 
father,  to  be  used  in  all  the  churches.  This  it  seems  was  omitted  in  the 
Savoy  ohapel,  a  Protestant  place  of  worship  attached  to  Somerset-house. 
Catharine  never  entered  it  herself,  but  it  was  retained  by  her  for  the  use 
of  her  Protestant  servants,  and  was  subject  to  the  regulations  of  her  lord 
chamberlain.  Some  one  ran  with  the  tale  to  queen  Mary,  who  ordered 
the  clergyman  of  the  Savoy  to  be  taken  up  for  the  omission  of  the 
prayer,  and  to  be  subjected  to  something  like  a  Star-chamber  question- 
ing by  her  privy  council.  The  clergyman,  in  a  great  fright,  said  that 
'*  the  q^een's  chamberlain  had  forbidden  the  prayer ;  for  he  feared  that 
if  this  prayer  were  said,  queen  Catharine  might  put  a  stop  to  the  Pro- 
testant service  altogether  in  that  chapel."  Queen  Mary  was  by  no 
means  conciliated  by  this  explanation,  and  went  so  far  as  to  tell  her 
privy  council,  '*  that  she  thought  no  more  measures  ought  to  be  kept 
with  the  queen^owager  after  this,  if  it  were  her  order,  which  no  doubt 
it  was."  Whatsoever  malice  was  meant  against  Catharine  by  these 
words,  was  averted  from  her  by  the  manly  self-devotion  of  Feversham, 
who,  when  he  received  a  personal  rating  from  queen  Mary,  took  the 
entire  blame  and  responsibility  on  himself,  by  afiBrming  "that  the 
queen-dowager  was  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  whole  transaction."  Queen 
Mary  evidently  expected  that  the  royal  widow  would  come  to  her  next 
lev^e,  and  make  a  humble  apology  for  the  whole  affair.  Catharine, 
however,  with  more  tact  than  the  world  has  given  her  credit  for,  acted 
on  lord  Feversham*s  hint,  and  conducted  herself  as  if  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  transaction ;  whilst  Mary,  bound  by  the  rigorous  chains  of  courtly 
etiquette,  found  no  convenient  opportunity  of  publicly  attacking  her  on 
the  subject.  Yet  the  ill-will  she  cherished  against  her  uncle's  widow  is 
apparent  in  any  of  the  letters  she  wrote  to  king  William.  It  is,  more- 
over, wholly  from  Mary's  pen  that  the  incidents  above  are  gleaned :  how 
they  would  have  appeared  if  related  by  the  royal  widow  herself,  is 
another  question. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  this  discussion,  Catharine  of  Bra- 
ganza  resolved  to  quit  England,  and  gave  notice  to  queen  Mary's 
ministry  that  she  was  preparing  to  embark  for  Hamburgh.  The 
French  fleet  was  at  that  instant  hovering  off  the  southern  coast  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  government  needed  the  whole  of  their  ill-appointed  and 
neglected  naval  power  to  oppose  the  invading'enemy :  the  escort  for  the 
queen-dowager  could  not  be  spared,  and  lord  Feversham  was  entreated 
to  persuade  her  to  stay  where  she  was.  The  result  of  her  decisions  was 
communicated  to  king  William  in  a  letter  from  queen  Mary,  who  in- 
forms him  "  that  lord  Fevensham  told  her  lord  chamberlain,  lord  Not- 
tingham, *  that  he  had  put  the  queen-dowager  off  of  the  Hamburgh 
voyage,  but  she  chose  to  go  to  Bath.*  *  This,  it  seems,  was  no  less 
inconvenient,  because  it  would  embarrass  government  to  have  guards 
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there.  Catharine  then  said  "  she  would  go  to  Islington."  Where  she 
was  to  sojourn  at  Islington,  unless  at  Ganonbury-house,  would  be  an 
enigma  to  the  curious  in  topography;  lord  Mariborough,  however, 
advised  queen  Maiy  to  give  no  answer  till  something  was  known  of  the 
success  of  the  fleet.  Two  days  afterwards,  on  the  6th  of  July,  Catharine 
visited  queen  Mary  to  take  leave  before  her  retirement  to  Hammersmith, 
"  where  she  meant,"  she  said,  "  to  stay  till  she  could  go  to  Windsor ;" 
by  which,  it  would  seem,  Catharine  retained  some  right  of  residence, 
either  at  the  castle  or  the  royal  demesnes  in  its  environs. 

It  is  certain  that  Catharine,  long  before  her  departure  from  England, 
wifus  heartily  weary  of  her  residence  in  London,  and  the  restraints  and 
espionage  to  which  she  was  subjected  through  the  jealous  enmity  of 
queen  Mary.  Once  she  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  earl  of  Devon- 
shire for  the  purchase  of  Chatsworth ;  at  another  time,  she  desired  to 
remove  with  her  diminished  dowager-court  to  Knowle ;  but  the  great 
wish  of  her  heart  was  to  return  to  the  land  of  her  birth.  "  Queen- 
iowager's  resolutions  for  Portugal,"  observes  Rachel  lady  Russell,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  iFitzwilliam,  "  can't  be  new  to  you.  It  occasions  much 
talk,  her  humour  and  way  of  living  not  warning  any  to  suspect  she 
would  retire  out  of  the  world."  *  It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  the  year 
1692  that  she  was  enabled  to  accomplish  her  desire.  She  bade  a  final 
adieu  to  London  on  the  30th  of  March,  having  lived  there  upwards  of 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  her  widowhood,  and  in  the  whole  thirty, 
all  but  seven  weeks.  She  took  several  Englibh  ladies  of  rank  in  her 
s^ite,  ambng  whom  were  the  countess  of  Fingall  and  her  daughters,  and 
lady  Tuke,  always  retaining  some  English  ladies  in  her  service,  and 
paying  a  large  sum  in  pensions  to  those  who  were  in  her  household  at 
the  time  she  left  England :  this  she  continued  as  long  as  she  lived.^ 
She  had  amassed  a  considerable  capital  out  of  her  savings  during  her 
seven  years  of  widowhood,  when  she  lived  almost  in  retirement. 

Catharine  departed  from*  Somerset-house  on  the  30th  of  March,  slept 
that  night  at  Rochester,  and  the  next  at  Canterbury;*  embarked  at 
Margate,  and  landed  at  Dieppe,^  designing  to  pursue  her  route  through 
Normandy  and  Toulouse.  Louis  XIV.  had  sent  relays  of  horses  and 
an  escort  of  honour  to  conduct  her  to  his  court,  with  a  pressing  invita- 
tion to  bo  his  guest ;  but  the  heart  of  the  royal  widow  pined  for  her 
own  country,  and  not  all  the  proffered  pleasures  of  Versailles  could 
divert  her  from  her  first  resolution.  She  chose  to  travel  incognita 
through  the  Fi-ench  territories,  to  avoid  expense  and  delay  ;*  but  after 
she  entered  Spain,  she  was  compelled  to  resume  the  parade  df  royalty, 
being  met  on  the  road  by  a  splendid  train  of  Portuguese  grandees  of  the 

>  Letters  of  Indy  Rofleell,  printed  firom  the        *  Echard. 
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highest  rank,  who  had  been  appointed  by  her  royal  brother  to  conduct 
her  into  his  dominions.  At  the  head  of  this  noble  cortege  was  don 
Henriquez  de  >Sousa,  councillor  of  state,  who,  having  been  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  London,  was  well  known  to  queen  Catharine,,and  very 
agreeable  to  her.  The  marquez  de  Arrouches,  who  had  also  been  on  a 
mission  to  England  at  the  time  of  her  distress  and  peril  during  the 
persecutions  for  the  popish  plot,  accompanied  by  seven  other  nobles, 
had  previously  awaited  her  approach  at  Almeida,  with  a  numerous 
company  of  attendants.  The  marquez  de  Arrouches  had  notice  of  each 
day's  journey  made  by  her  majesty.^  Catharine  was  attacked  with  a 
dangerous  illness  on  her  homeward  progress:  she  fell  sick  of  the 
erysipelas  at  Mataposaelos,  a  place  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Castile. 
When  the  marctnez  de  Arrouches  learned  this,  he  sent  to  the  university 
of  Coimbra  for  Dr.  Antonio  Mendes,  first  professor  of  medicine  and 
physician  to  the  king,  one  of  the  most  skilful  persons  in  the  profession, 
and  brought  him  to  her  assistance.  Queen  Catharine  was  very  grateful 
to  the  marquez  for  this  kind  attention ;  and  as  soon  as  she  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered,  proceeded  to  Almeida,  and  from  thence  continued  her 
journey  to  Lisbon.* 

Catharine  was  received  with  signal  honours  and  the  most  enthusiastic 
welcome  in  her  native  land.  She  entered  Lisbon,  January  20, 1693, 
amidst  the  vivas  and  acclamations  of  the  people.  As  early  as  nine 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  king  her  brother,  attended  by 
all  his  court,  left  his  palace,  and  went  in  state  to  meet  her  on  the  road. 
They  had  not  seen  each  other  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  a  period 
replete  with  eventful  changes  to  both.  The  two  cavalcades  met  in  the 
street  of  Lumiar,  in  a  place  too  narrow  for  the  coaches  to  turn.  Don 
Pedro  paid  his  sister  the  compliment  of  alighting  from  his  to  welcome 
her :  his  lord  chamberlain,  chief  equerry,  and  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber having  previously  descended,  he  came  to  the  door  of  her  coach, 
and,  with  many  tender  and  affectionate  words,  expressed  the  pleasure  he 
felt  in  seeing  her.  Catharine  alighted  also,  and  with  equal  warmth 
responded  to  her  royal  brother's  kindness.  After  these  loving  greetings 
had  been  exchanged  between  their  majesties  on  the  pavement,  they  both 
entered  the  king  of  Portugal's  coach ;  queen  Catharine  took  her  seat  at 
his  right  hand,  and  the  procession  advanced  in  the  usual  order.*  Don 
Pedro  conducted  Catharine  to  the  quinta  de  Alcantara,  one  of  his 
country  palaces,  which  he  had  had  prepared  for  her  residence  there ; 
his  queen,  donna  Maria  Sophia,  who  was  waiting,  received  her  at  the 
top  of  the  staircase  with  great  demonstrations  of  pleasure.  After  the 
usual  courtly  ceremonial,  the  queen  of  Portugal  took  her  leave :  her 
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lord  chamberlain,  gentlemen  of  honour,  and  the  ladies  and  officers  of 
the  household  in  attendance,  kissed  the  hand  cf  their  widowed  princess, 
the  royal  dowager  of  England.  The  king  returned  with  his  consort  to 
his  own  palace,  leaving  Catharine  to  take  some  repose  in  that  which  he 
had  resigned  to  her  use.  Entertainments  on  the  most  magnificent  scale 
were  given  in  honour  of  her  return,  and  these  lasted  for  many  days. 
The  two  queens,  when  they  became  better  acquainted,  formed  a  close 
£riendship,  in  consequence  of  which  they  agreed  to  dispense  with  all  the 
rigid  ceremonials  of  state,  and  in  their  private,  intercourse  to  treat  each 
other  with  the  endearing  faniiliarity  of  sisters,  and  dropping  the  formal 
titles  of  majesty,  to  address  each  other  "jjer  vos,^  which  in  Portuguese 
is  tantamount  to  the  '*  you  and  I "  of  the  English,  and  the  affectionate 
tutoyer  of  the  French.*  The  friendship  of  these  royal  ladies  was  never 
iiU«rrupted  by  any  of  the  petty  jealousies  and  intrigues  which  too 
often  create  a  fever  of  hatred  among  the  nearest  connections  in  royal 
families. 

News  of  what  befell  Catharine  of  Braganza  after  her  return  to  Portu- 
gal, sometimes  reached  James  II.  and  his  queen  during  their  exile  in 
France.  One  day  the  king  said  to  his  consort  Mary  Beatrice,  when  he 
rejoined  her  in  the  drawing-room,  after  dinner,  "  There  are,  at  present, 
troubles  in  Portugal,  because  the  king  chooses  that  the  queen-dowager 
of  England  shall  dress  herself  in  the  Portuguese  garb,  which  has  much 
grieved  her ;  particularly  as  all  the  Portuguese  ladies  hive  entreated  her 
and  the  queen  of  Portugal  to  join  with  them  in  a  petition  to  don  Pedro 
for  permission  to  dress  in  the  French  mode."^  Don  Pedro  could  not  refuse 
this  united  requisition,  and  tailors  for  women  (as  ladies'  dresses  were 
not  then  made  by  their  own  sex)  were  sent  for  out  of  France,  evidently 
to  the  displeasure  of  the  king  of  Portugal.  Thus  poor  Catharine,  in  the 
course  of  her  life,  was  twice  in  disgrace  regarding  dress.  When  she  first 
arrived  in  England,  she  gave  great  offence  by  her  adherence  to  the  garb 
of  her  country ;  and  when  she  returned  to  Portugal,  because  she  did  not 
like  to  alter  the  mode  of  dress  which  she  had  worn  during  her  residence 
in  England.  Hers  was  a  mind  which  clung  with  the  utmost  tenacity  to 
all  that  she  had  been  accustomed  to  see,  to  live  with,  or  endure. 

Catharine,  after  residing  some  time  in  the  quinta  de  Alcantara, 
removed,  on  account  of  her  health,  to  that  of  the  conde  de  Redonda 
near  Santa  Martha,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  the  conde  de  Aveiras,  at 
Belem.  In  the  month  of  February,  1699,  she  visited  Villa  Vi908a,  the 
place  of  her  birth,  with  which  she  was  much  delighted ;  from  whence 
she  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Evora,  into  which  she  made  a  public  entry 
on  the  4th  of  May.'  She  was  received  there  with  all  the  ceremonies 
due  to  majesty,  and  more  especially  due  to  a  princess  to  whom  Portugal 

1  These  curious  and  interesting  particulars,  rine  of  Braganza,  are  derived  from  PortugueM 
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might  be  said  to  owe  her  existeDce  as  an  independent  nation,  for  such 
had  really  been  the  result  of  her  marriage  with  Charles  JI.  Nor  were 
her  countrymen  unmindful  of  their  obligations  to  her.  Although  a  new 
generation  had  sprung  up  since  Catharine  of  Braganza  became  the  bride 
of  England,  and  the  terror  of  the  fleet  which  came  to  bear  her  to  her 
royal  husband  drove  back  the  Invading  navy  of  Spain  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus,  yet  they  were  the  sons  of  the  men  who  had  fought  the 
battles  of  freedom  under  the  banner  of  her  father,  and  knew  that  the 
English  alliance  had  secured  to  them  the  fruits  of  their  victories.  Wher- 
ever she  came,  triumphal  arches  were  reared  for  her  to  pass  under,  and 
she  was  regarded  as  the  guardian-angel  of  Portugal.  Nor  was  she 
wholly  forgotten  by  the  loyal  and  kind  of  heart  in  England.  Pepys,  in 
the  year  1700,  makes  the  following  affectionate  and  respectful  mention 
of  the  widow  of  his  deceased  sovereign,  in  a  letter  to  his  nephew  when 
in  Portugal  i-^ 

"  If  this  should  find  you  in  Lisbon,'*  says  he,  "  I  give  you  in  charge 
to  wait  upon  my  lady  Tuke,  one  of  the  ladies  attending  my  once  royal 
mistress,  our  queen-dowager,  a  lady  for  whom  I  bear  great  honour ;  nor, 
if  she  should  offer  you  the  honour  of  kissing  the  queen's  hand  would  I 
have  you  to  omit,  if  lady  Tuke  thinks  it  proper,  the  presenting  her 
majesty  with,  my  profoundest  duty,  aa  becoming  a  most  &ithful 
subject" 

It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  have  been  able  to  give  the  particulars 
of.  the  presentation  of  one  of  her  former  subjects  to  queen  Catharine  in 
Lisbon.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  dutiful  and  reverential  message  of 
Pepys  duly  reached  her,  and  was  appreciated  as  it  deserved.  She  had 
seen  enough  of  the  deceitfulness  and  ingratitude  of  courtiers  to  value 
genuine  affection,  though  in  homely  guise.  Catharine  came  to  Lisbon 
on  the  8th  of  May,  1700.  The  countess  of  Fingall  and  her  daughters, 
who  had  been  in  her  service  ever  since  she  left  JBngland,  now  desired  to 
return  to  their  own  country,  after  the  long  absence  of  eight  years. 
Catharine  supplied  their  places  with  Portuguese  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  some  of  them  of  her  own  lineage,  but  they  w6re  all  widows 
like  herself.  About  the  same  time,  she  built  a  new  palace  and  chapel 
at  Bemposta,  where  she  principally  resided,  except  when  her  presence 
was  desired  by  the  king,  her  brother,  in  his  palace.  Catharine  is 
mentioned  by  Paul  Methuen,  the  British  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Lisbon,  in  a  letter  dated  August  15,  1700,  in  a  manner  which  proves 
that  a  friendly  and  respectful  intercourse  was  kept  up  with  her  by  the 
representative  of  William,  He  says,  "I  shall  not  fail  to  obey  your 
excellency's  commands  the  first  time  I  wait  on  the  queen-dowager. 
Her  majesty  lives  at  present,  very  privately,  in  a  place  called  Belera, 
three  miles  distant  from  hence."  On  the  death  of  her  unfortunate 
brother-in-law,  James  II.,  Catharine,  as  a  tribute  of   respect  to  his 
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memory,  ordered  her  palace  of  Somerset-house,  which  she  retained,  to 
be  hung  with  black,  and  ail  her  servants  there  to  wear  deep  mourning 
for  a  year. 

Catharine  was  again  attacked  with  erysipelas  in  April,  1704,  which 
confined  her  for  a  long  time  to  her  bed.  It  was  mifortunately  at  the 
time  when  the  archduke  Charles,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  Charles 
III.  of  Spain  as  the  rival  candidate  of  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIY.  for 
the  crown  of  that  realm,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  England  and 
Portugal,  came  to  Lisbon.  His  majesty  often  sent  to  inquire  after  her 
health  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber,  who  delivered  his 
message  to  her  lady  in  waiting,  to  whom  he  one  day  communicated  the 
great  desire  felt  by  his  royal  master  to  see  her  majesty.  Though  nothing 
could  be  more  unseasonable  to  a  lady  suffering  under  so  painful,  danger- 
ous, and  disfiguring  a  malady  than  being  required  to  receive  a  visit  from 
any  gentleman  for  a  first  introduction,  especially  one  claiming  to  be 
Considered  as  the  sovereign  of  a  country  so  proverbially  elaborate  in  its 
ceremonials  as  Spain,  Catharine  courteously  commanded  the  duke  de 
Cadaval  to  inform  his  majesty,  *'  that  she  waited  with  equal  desire  to 
see  him,  and  that  she  left  the  day  and  hour  to  be  fixed  by  his  majesty."^ 
Two  days  afterwards,  the  admiral  of  Castile  advised  the  duke  that  on 
Sunday,  April  15,  the  Catholic  king  would  come  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  queen  of  Great  Britain.  Orders  were  then  given  by  the  secretary  of 
state  to  the  grandees  and  officers  of  the  king  of  Portugal's  household, 
that  they  should  all  assemble  in  the  palace  of  queen  Catharine.  The 
queen  of  Portugal  directed  her  ladies  to  repair  thither  also,  so  that  the 
appearance  of  a  full  and  splendid  court  was  effected  by  this  arrangement 
for  the  royal  widow  of  England  in  her  own  palace.  The  ceremonial  of 
the  meeting  between  Catharine  of  Braganza  and  the  titular  monarch  of 
Spain  is  veiy  quaint,  and  will  be  perfectly  new  to  the  English  reader,  as 
the  details  are  from  unpublished  Portuguese  tecords,  affording  a  curious 
picture  of  the  minute  solenmities  which  attended  an  opposition  between 
crowned  heads  of  the  royal  houses  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Be  it  re- 
membered, withal,  that  don  Charles  of  Austria,  who  is  here  styled  his 
most  Catholic  majesty,  was  a  youth  not  yet  emancipated  from  the 
control  of  his  tutor.  He  was,  however,  treated  with  the  same  formal 
ceremonials  as  if  he  were  the  reigning  sovereign  of  the  Spanish  dominions 
and  a  gentleman  of  mature  years.  The  king  of  Portugal's  personal  coach 
was  sent  for  his  use.  What  manner  of  vehicle  we  cannot  say,  but  the 
arrangement  of  the  noble  persons  who  had  the  honour  of  accompanying 
his  majesty  is  thus  described :  "  In  the  front  seat,  on  the  right  hand, 
was  the  prince  de  Lichtenstein,  his  tutor,  and  grand-chamberlain ;  on  the 
left,  the  admiral  of  Castile ;  and  in  the  left  step  or  boot  of  the  carriage, 
the  prince  of  Darmstadt.    The  suite  followed  in  other  coaches,  and  the 

1  MS.  Memoira  of  the  Duke  de  GadavaL 
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royal  carriage  was  attended  by  the  body-guard.  Bodrigo  de  Abueida^ 
the  gentleman  usher  of  the  ladies  of  the  queen  of  Portugal's  household, 
was  at  the  door  of  the  hall  passing  the  first  and  second  apartments,  in 
which  the  whole  court  were  assembled.  Andrea  Mendez,  porter  to  the 
queen's  chamber,  was  at  the  door  of  the  third,  with  orders  not  to  let  any 
fidalgo  enter.  All  the  ladies  were  in  this  third  apartment,  which  was 
the  reason  that  an  etiquette,  derived,  no  doubt  from  the  customs  of  the 
Moors,  excluded  gentlemen.  As  soon  as  the  king  of  Spain  arrived,  all 
the  court  went  below  to  receive  him,  and  accompanied  him  from  the 
ooach.  The  king  came  uncovered,  and  on  that  account  all  the  grandees 
of  Portugal  were  bareheaded  also.  No  one  accompanied  him  to  the 
chamber  of  the  queen-dgwager  of  England  save  his  tutor,  who,  having 
placed  a  chair  of  black  velvet,  which  had  been  provided  purposely  for 
his  use,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  bed,  withdrew,  to  wait  at  the 
doQr  of  the  chamber,  in  the  same  apartment  wherein  all  the  ladies  were 
assembled.  Queen  Catharine,  in  consequence  of  her  severe  indisposition, 
was  in  her  bed.  One  lady  only,  donna  Inez  Antonia  de  Tavora,  the  lady 
in  waiting  for  the  week,  was  with  her,  serving  at  the  foot^of  the  bed 
when  the  kkig  of  Spain  entered,  and  as  soon  as  he  prepared  to  sit  down, 
she  withdrew  to  the  hall.  The  interview  of  their  majesties  being  strictly 
private,  nothing  is  known  of  what  passed,  beyond  the  elaborate  compli- 
meats  with  which  they  met,  and  the  formal  courtesies  that  were  ex- 
changed when  the  royal  visitor  took  his  leave  of  the  sick  queen ;  but  as 
an  instance  of  the  ludicrous  stress  which  was  at  that  time  placed  on  the 
most  trivial  observances  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  courts,  it  is 
recorded  by  our  authority  that  his  most  Catholic  majesty  departed 
without  waiting  to  have  his  chair  removed.  His  tutor,  the  prince  of 
Lichtenstein,  committed  in  the  meantime  a  breach  of  etiquette,  for  which 
his  beardless  pupil  doubtless  blushed,  if  it  was  ever  permitted  to  reach 
his  royal  ear.  While  he  was  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  king  of  Spain 
from  the  chamber  of  the  queen  of  England,  he  found  himself — privil^ed 
man  I — the  only  cavalier  in  an  ante-room  full  0/  ladies.  Perceiving, 
however,  that  the  admiral  of  Castile  was  outside  the  door,  his  serene 
highness,  feeling  for  the  forlorn  position  of  his  friend,  took  upon  himself 
to  tell  the  porter  of  queen  Catharine's  chamber,  Joas  Carneiro,  *'  that  he 
ought  either  to  allow  the  admiral  to  enter,  or  let  him  go  out ;"  but  that 
functionary,  observant  of  the  order  he  had  received,  and  too  zealous  for 
the  honour  of  his  own  court  to  submit  to  be  schooled  by  the  tutor  of  a 
king  of  Spain,  gravely  replied,  '*  that  his  excellency  had  to  be  there,  and 
the  admiral  not ;  that  if  he  wished  to  go,  he  could  do  so,  but  that  the 
admiral  could  not  enter,  because  that  apartment  was  reserved  for  the 

ladies,  and   the  admiral  had  no  business   there ; proper  order 

being  observed  in  that  palace,"  our  author  adds,  *'  which  showed  that  it 
was  the  habitation  of  a  queen,  possessed  of  such  prudence  and  virtues  as 
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was  her  majesty  donna  Gatharina."^  What  would  he  have  thought  of 
her  visit  to  Saffron  Walden  fair,  could  he  have  seen  her  majesty  in  her 
short  red  petticoat  and  waistcoat,  and  the  rest  of  her  masquerading  gear^. 
exalted  on  the  sorry  cart-jade  hehind  Sir  Bernard  Gascoigne,  and  wit* 
nessed  the  dilemma  in  which  she  and  her  two  duchesses  were  involved 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  her  quality  ?  But  in  Portugal, 
perhaps  the  tale  was  never  repeated ;  or  if  it  reached  the  court  of  Lishon, 
through  the  medium  of  some  gossiping  ambassador's  secret  report  of  the 
daily  doings  of  the  king  and  queen  of  England,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  induce  any  one  to  believe  that  their  discreet  infanta  could 
have  thus  committed  herself.  So  highly,  indeed,  was  the  wisdom  of 
Catharine  of  Braganza  rated  in  her  own  country,  and  by  her  own  family, 
that  when  her  brother,  don  Pedro,  in  consequence  of  alarming  symptoms 
in  his  constitution,  deemed  it  necessary  to  withdraw  for  a  time  from  the 
cares  of  government  and  the  fatiguing  parade  of  regal  state,  he  confided 
the  reins  of  empire  to  her  guidance  ;  and  retiring  into  the  province  of 
Beira  for  repose  and  change  of  air,  he  left  the  charge  of  his  dominions 
entirely  to  her,  and  issued  decrees  to  all  the  tribunals  to  give  effect  to 
her  authority.  He  sent  a  paper  to  her  from  his  retreat  by  his  confessor, 
with  his  directions,  recommending  her  that,  in  all  things  relating  to  the 
government,  she  should  avail  herself  of  the  long  experience  of  the  duke 
de  Oadaval,  and  enlarging  on  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  that  nobleman  for 
the  royal  service.  He  also  appointed  a  council  of  state,  and  other 
ministers;  for  her  assistance.' 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  persons  of  modest  and  unassuming  man- 
ners are  endowed  with  shining  qualities,  for  which  the  world  gives  them 
little  credit  till  they  are  brought  into  public  notice  by  the  force  of 
circumstances..  Catharine  of  Braganza,  who  had  been  lampooned  by 
Andrew  Marvel,  Buckingham,  and  other  evil  wits,  while  queen-consort 
of  England,  till  it  became  the  fashion  in  her  own  court  to  regard  her  as 
a  simpleton,  was,  in  reality,  possessed  of  considerable  talents ;  and  so 
popular  and  successful  was  her  government,  while  she  swayed  the 
delegated  sceptre  of  her  brother,  don  Pedro,  that  in  the  following  year, 
1705,  during  the  dangerous  illness  of  that  prince,  she  was  solemnly 
constituted  queen-regent  of  Portugal.'  The  country  was  at  that  time 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  French  king  of  Spain,  Philip  of  Anjou,  which 
she  conducted  with  such  skill  and  energy,  that  the  campaign  was  most 
brilliantly  successful.  Yaleu9a  de  Alcantara,  Albuquerque,  Salvaterra, 
and  Car^a,  all  yielded,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  to  the  victorious 
armies  of  donna  Catharina,  who  proved  one  of  the  most  fortunate  and 
popular  of  female  sovereigns.^ 

1  MS.  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  de  CadavaL  >  Provas.    Hist.  C  sa  Real  Poitagoeau 

s  Provas,  or  State  Records  of  Portugal ;        *  Ibid. 
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Ca4;hariiie  died  of  a  sudden  attack  of  colic  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  mght 
of  December  31,  1706,  the  last  day  of  the  brightest  year  of  her  life, 
having  attained  to  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years  one  month  and  six  days.^ 
Who  would  have  ventured  to  calculate,  after  all  the  blighted  hopes, 
the  bitter  disappointments  and  mortifications  which  had  darkened  the 
meridian  horizon  of  Catharine  of  Braganza's  existence,  that  the  evening 
of  her  days  would  be  cloudless  and  serene,  and  her  sunset  glorious  ? 
The  king,  her  brother,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  her  illness,  hastened  to 
attend  her;  he  arrived  an  hour  before  she  breathed  her  last,  and 
ordered  a  council  of  state  to  assemble  at  her  palace  of  Bemposta,  to 
make  the  expedient  arrangements  in  the  event  of  her  death,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  resume  the  regal  functions.  Catharine 
had  made  her  will  as  far  back  as  the  14th  of  February,  1699,  by  which 
she  had  constituted  her  brother,  don  Pedro,  her  universal  heir ;  but 
dying  very  rich,  she  left  ample  legacies  to  aU  her  relations,  liberal  alms 
to  the  poor,  and  bequests  to  various  monasteries  in  Lisbon  and  Villa 
Vi^osa.  She  also  endowed  a  house  for  the  Jesuits,  to  bring  up  mission-' 
aries  for  India.' 

A  singular  testimony  is  given  to  the  innocence  of  Catharine  of  Bra- 
ganza,  regarding  the  popish  plot,  by  Oldmixon.  *'  I  shall  not  enlarge 
upon  Gates,  and  Bedloe's  accusation  of  the  queen,"  he  says,  *'  for  I  do 
not  much  give  into  it,  having  occasion  to  know  more  of  that  princess 
than  the  common  writers ;  for  I  had  from  her  English  physician  some 
of  the  last  words  said 'by  that  princess  on  her  death-bed  at  Lisbon. 
The  queen,  sitting  up  in  her  bed,  called  to  him  to  support  her,  while 
she  said  softly  to  this  effect  :*  ^  That  when  she  was  in  England  she 
had  been  falsely  accused  of  an  endeavour  to  bring  in  popery,  but  she 
had  never  desired  any  more  favour  for  those  of  her  own  religion  than 
was  permitted  her  by  her  marriage-articles ;  that  she  had  never  been  a 
promoter  of  the  French  interest  in  England  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was 
grieved  to  think  that  the  French  fashion  in  her  brother's  court  would  do 
England  ill  ofiBces  in  Portugal.'"*  Such  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  the 
most  furious  supporters  of  the  reality  of  the  popish  plot,  and  the  truth 
of  Gates'  and  Bedloe's  evidence.  But  what  moral  obliquity  is  here ! 
Could  not  this  historian's  reasoning  powers  lead  him  to  the  certainty, 
that  if  Gates  and  Bedloe  bore  false  witness  against  queen  Catharine, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  innopent,  that  they  had  also  belied  the  unfortunate 
persons  who  became  their  victims  ? 

Catharine  had  chosen  the  royal  monastery  of  Belem  for  the  place  of 
her  interment,  near  the  remains  of  one  of  her  brothers  who  had  died 
in  early  youth,  the  infante  don  Theodosio.  She  had  evidently  retained 
a  tender  memory  of  this  companion  of  her  childhood,  with  whom  she 

1  Proras.    Hist  Caaa  Real  Portngttesa.  >  Oldmixonti  History  of  England,  p.  618, 
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wished  to  repose  in  death ;  for  she  provided  that,  in  case  his  bones 
should  be  removed  to  the  convent  of  St.  Vincent  de  Fora,  as  the  king, 
her  father,  had  arranged  in  his  will,  her  own  should  be  removed  with 
them,  and  have  sepulture  in  the  principal  chapel  of  that  monastery. 

The  obsequies  of  Catharine  of  Braganza  commenced  in  the  palace  of 
Bemposta,  where  she  died,  with  the  office  of  De  corpo  presente,  or  the 
dirge,  which  don  Antonio  de  Salvanha,  bishop  of  Portalegre,  performed 
pontifically,  assisted  by  six  other  bishops,  who  sang  the  responses.^  In 
the  afternoon,  all  the  clergy  and  religious  communities  were  ranged  in 
order,  from  the  palace  of  Bemposta,  extending  by  the  street  of  Santo 
Antonio  dos  Gapuchos  to  the  Rocis,  even  to  £8peran9a,  to  await  the 
removal  of  the  deceased  queen's  body,  and  lead  the  funereal  procession 
from  Bemposta  to  Belem.^  The  corpse  of  Catharine  of  Braganza  was 
placed  in  an  open  coffin  or  bier,  according  to  the  custom  of  her  country, 
and  when  all  was  ready  for  the  commencement  of  the  rites,  Manuel  de 
Vasconcellos  e  Sousa,  who  performed  the  office  of  chief  groom  of  the 
chamber  in  the  absence  of  his  brother,  the  conde  de  Castelmelhor, 
Catharine's  old  and  faithful  friend,  removed  the  pall  which  covered  the 
body,  so  that  the  face  of  the  royal  dead  was  exposed  to  view.  The  bier 
was  then  raised  with  great  solemnity,  and  borne  by  eight  grandees  of 
the  highest  rank,  all  of  them  councillors  of  state,  to  the  Utter,  and  so 
conveyed,  with  great  pomp,  to  Belem,  attended  by  all  her  retinue,  and 
the  whole  court  of  the  king,, her  brother.  The  same  noble  persons  who 
had  placed  the  bier  on  the  litter,  took  it  off  at  Belem,  in  the  church- 
yard. The  brotherhood  of  Miserlcordia  met  it  there,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  interment  of  the  sovereigns  of  Portugal.'  The  funereal 
rites  of  Catharine  of  Braganza  were  performed  with  no  less  grandeur 
and  solemnity  thai:^  ^  she  had  been  a  reigning  monarch.  The  king  her 
brother  was  prevented  by  a  violent  attack  of  his  constitutional  malady 
from  assisting  at  ner  obsequies ;  but  his  eldest  son,  the  prince  of  Brazil, 
and  the  iu&ntes  don  Francisco  and  don  Antonio,  attended  at  the  palace 
of  Bemposta  to  sprinkle  the  holy  water  before  the  bier  was  lifted,  and 
accompanied  it  till  it  was  placed  on  the  litter :  the  rigour  of  the  royal 
etiquette  in  Portugal  permitted  no  more.  As  a  t^-stimony  of  respect, 
all  public  business  and  places  of  amusement  were  suspended  for'  eigkt 
days ;  the  court  and  its  attendants  mourned  a  year,  and  the  miuistera 
and  their  families  were  ordered  to  do  the  same.  Catharine  was  greatly 
lamented  in  Portugal,  where  her  name  is  held  in  the  highest  venera- 
tion to  the  present  day.  Her  virtues  and  the  events  of  her  life  vvei-e 
celebrated  by  the  learned  poet,  Pedro  de  Azevedo  Tojal,  in  an  heroic 
poem  of  twelve  cantos,  entitled  Carlos  Beduzido  Inglaterra  illustradcu 

Catharine  survived  her  faithless  consort,  Charles  II.,  nearly  qpe  and 
twenty  years  :  she  was  devoted  to  his  memory  in  spite  of  his  faults.    It 
>  Ul8t  Casa  Real  Portuguesa.  *  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 
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has  been  said  that  she  allowed  one  of  his  natural  sonh,  the  duke  0! 
St.  Albans,  2000Z.  a  year  out  of  her  own  income ;  perhaps  he  held  an 
office  in  her  household,^  for  she  continued  the  salaries  of  all  her  servants 
in  England  till  the  day  of  her  death.  She  was  well  able  to  do  this  out 
of  her  royal  jointure,  having  considerable  demesnes  in  PortugaL  The 
earl  of  Feversham  was  the  accredited  matnager  of  Catharine's  affairs  in 
England :  he  did  not  accompany  her  to  Portugal.  She  appointed  her 
old  lord  chamberlain,  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  one  of  her  trusteea  So 
great  was  her  respect  for  that  tried  and  faithful  servant^  that  she  named 
him  as  the  principal  executor  of  her  will  after  the  king  her  brother,  but 
he  did  not  act.  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  his  autograph  notes  for  1706,  thus 
notices  the  death  of  his  royal  mistress : — 

*■  This  ]rear  queen  Catharine,  widow  to  king  Charleg  n.,  died  fai  Portugal,  and  did  me 
the  honour  to  make  me  her  flrsc»  or  chief  execator,  which  In  Portugal  is.distfaiguisbed  ftom 
IfOB  other  ezecnton;  and  the  king  of  Portugal  commanded  his  ambassador  to  come  to 
my  liouse  and  acquaint  me  with  the  honour  that  her  majesty  had  done  me,  and  also  to 
let  me  know  his  mi^esty's  approbation  of  her  dioioe ;  and  to  show  me  a  letter  flrom  hii 
ma^eBtj,  ftaU  of  oompUments  and  acknowledgments  for  the  service  that  I  had  formerly  done 
her  majesty,  during  the  time  that  I  had  the  honour  of  being  lord  chamberlain  to  her  nujesty." 

His  lordship  wrote  to  the  ambassador  a  complimentaiy  letter  in  French, 
stating  ^  that  he  was  very  sensible  of  the  honour  his  majesty  had  done 
him  in  approving  of  the  choice  the  queen  had  made  in  naming  him  as 
one  of  her  executors,  and  that  it  would  have  been  to  him  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  life,  had  he  been  able  to  perform  the  duty  of  principal  exe- 
cutor to  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  princesses  in  the  world ; 
but  the  gout,  and  other  infirmities  of  old  age,  would  prevent  him  from 
acting  in  that  capacity."  * 

Catharine  of  Braganza  was  prayed  for  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of 
England,  as  queen-dowager,  in  the  reigns  of  James  11.,  William  and 
Mary,  and  queen  Anne. 

*  Dfeageao.  *  Introdocioiy  Memoir  to  lord  C3i^-  QekL's  Letten. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


The  pencil  of  Lely  has  rendered  every  one  familiar  with  the  languish- 
ing dark  eyes,  classic  features,  and  graceful  form  of  the  Italian  consort  of 
James  II.  That  painter  was  never  weary  of  multiplying  portraits  of  a 
jjrincess  who  completely  realized  his  beau  ideal  of  female  loveliness,  and 
who  so  well  became  the  rich  and  picturesque  costume  which  his  equi- 
site  taste  had  rendered  the  prevailing  mode  of  the  court  of  the  second 
Charles.  She  appears  to  no  less  advantage,  however,  when  depicted  by 
him  in  the  character  of  Innocence,  without  a  single  ornament  to  enhance 
her  natural  charms,  such  as  she  was  when  she  came  to  England,  in  the 
early  ripeness  of  sweet  fifteen,  as  the  reluctant  bride  of  the  duke  of 
York..  We  recognise  her  in  her  youthful  matron  dignity  among  "the 
•  light-o'-love'  beauties  "  in  the  Hampton-court  gallery, but  distinguished 
from  them  by  the  vestal-like  expression  of  her  face.  Her  portraits,  at 
a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  as  queen  of  England,  are  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller's  art.  Every  one  of  these  tran- 
scripts of  the  royal  beauty  tells  its  progressive  tale  of  melancholy 
interest  to  the  few  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  events  of  her 
life.  Little,  however,  is  now  remembered  in  England  of  this  queen 
bejrond  the  bare  outline  facts,  that  she  was  a  princess  of  Modena,  the 
consort  of  a  dethroned  and  most  unpopular  sovereign,  and  the  mother  of 
the  disinherited  prince  to  whom  the  successful  party  applied  the  con- 
temptuous epithet  of  **  the  Pretender."  Bold,  indeed,  would  have  been 
any  writer  of  the  last  century,  who  should  have  ventured  to  call 
attention  to  the  sufferings  of  the  faithful  consort  of  the  last  and  most 
unfortunate  of  the  Stuart  kings. 

Among  the  princesses  who  have  worn  the  crown-matrimonial  of  Eng* 
land,  many  have  been  born  in  a  more  elevated  rank  than  Mary  Beatrice 
of  Modena,  but  few  could  boast  of  a  more  illustrious  descent  than  she 
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claimed  as  the  daughter  of  the  house  of  Este.  That  family,  ao  famous 
in  the  page  of  history,  derives  its  name  from  the  city  of  Este,  near  the 
Euganean  hills,  between  Verona  and  Fadua,  and  surely  no  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  nobler  themes  of  interest  than  the  line  of  heroes  of  whom 
Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Dante  have  sung.  Poetry  and  romance  have, 
perhaps,  scattered  their  flowers  among  the  traditionary  glories  of  the 
ancienC  heroes  of  the  line,  but  those  garlands  were  the  votive  offerinc^s 
of  the  grateful  chroniclers  and  immortal  bards  of  Italy,  who,  in  every 
age  from  remote  antiquity,  found  their  noblest  patrons  in  the  chivalric 
and  munificent  princes  of  the  house  of  Este. 

Our  sovereign  lady  queen  Victoria  is  the  representative  of  the  elder 
branch  of  this  illustrious  stock,  which,  in  the  year  1000,  divided  into 
two  distinct  houses,  in  consequence  of  the  marriage  of  the  reigning 
prince  Azo,  marquis  of  Tuscany  and  Liguria,  with  the  heiress  of  the 
wealthy  Bavarian  family  of  Wolf  or  Guelph,  when  the  eldest  of  his 
two  sons,  by  this  alliance,  took  the  name  and  estates  of  his  German 
mother,  the  younger  became  the  representative  of  the  house  of  Este,  in 
Italy,  and  his  descendants  reigned  over  the  united  duchies  of  Fertara 
and  Modena.  Alphonzo  II.  dying  in  the  year  1098  without  issue, 
bequeathed  his  dominions  to  his  kinsman,  Caasar  d*Este;  but  pope 
Clement  VIII.,  under  the  pretence  that  Ferrara  was  a  fief  of  the  papal 
empire,  seized  on  that  territory,  and  annexed  it  to  his  dominions.* 
After  the  loss  of  the  fairest  jewel  in  the  ducal  coronet,  the  representative 
of  the  Italian  line  of  Este  was  only  recognised  in  Europe  as  duke  o£ 
Modena,  This  territory  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Tuscany  and  Lucca, 
on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Mantua,  on  the  east  by  Bologna  and  the 
papal  dominions,  and  on  the  west  by  Parma ;  it  is  about  fifty-six  English 
miles  in  length,  and  thirty-six  in  breadth.'  It  is  a  fair  and  fruitful 
district,  abounding  in  corn  and  wine.  The  duke,  though  a  vassal  of  the 
Germanic  empire,  is  absolute  in  his  own  diminions. 

The  father  of  Mary  Beatrice  was  Alphonso  d'Este,  duke  of  Modena 
son  of  Francisco  the  Great  and  Maria  Famese,  Her  mother,  Laura 
Martinozzi,  was  the  daughter  of  count  Hieronimo  Martinozzi  de  Fano, 
a  Roman  nobleman  of  ancient  family,  and  Margaret,  fourth  sister  of 
cardinal  Mazarine.  Mary  Beatrice  Eleanora  d'Este  was  the  first  fruit 
of  this  marriage ;  she  was  a  seven-months'  child,  born  prematurely  in 
the  ducal  palace,  October  5, 1658.'  The  name  of  Beatrice  was  given 
to  her  in  honour  of  St  Beatrice,  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Este,  whose 
spiritual  patroness  she  is,  of  course,  supposed  to  be.    According  to  the 

1  History  of  the  House  of  Erte,  dedicated  Dnring  the  long  and  otetfnate  defence  of  tbe 

to  Mary  Beatrice,  dnchesB  of  York.  place,  carrier  pigeons  were  used  by  the  oodbuI 

*  The  city  of  Modena  was  the  ancient  Hertius  to  convey  Intelligence,  and  to  this 

MuHna  of  the  Romans,  so  much  extolled  by  day  there  is  a  famoos  breed  of  pif^ns  ia 

the  ancient  writers  for  lis  wealth  and  grandeur  Modena,  trained  to  convey  letters. — Keysler. 

before  the  injuries  it  received  while  Decius  *  Leti  Teatro  Britannica. 
9ratus  was  besieged  there  by  Marc  Antony. 
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l^endary  snpeTstitioiis  of  Modena,  this  royal  saint  was  accustomed  to 
knock  at  the  palaoe-gate  three  days  before  the  death  of  every  member  of 
the  ducal  family.^  A  nmaway  knock  from  some  mischief-loving  urchin 
may  probably  have  frighten^  more  than  one  of  the  princely  race  of 
Bste  out  of  several  years  of  life,  from  having  been  construed  into  one  of 
the  ominous  warnings  of  holy  St.  Beatrice. 

The  city  of  Modena  claims  the  honour  of  the  birth  of  Tasso,  of  Gor- 
reggio,  and  the  imperial  general  MonteCuculi.  A  daughter  of  that  house 
was  educated  with  the  young  Mary  Beatrice,  and  remained  during  life 
unalterably  attached  to  her  fortunes,  through  good  and  ill.  <*  The  father 
of  Mary  Beatrice,"  says  a  contemporary  historian,^  "was  a  prince  who 
would  have  been,  without  doubt^  an  ornament  among  the  sovereigns  of 
his  age,  if  hard  fortune  had  not  fettered  his  talents  in  the  cruel  chains 
of  the  gout,  which  circumscribed  his  reign  to  four  years  of  continued 
pain ;  during  which,  '  his  greatest  consolation,'  as  he  himself  affirmed, 
*  was  that  of  having  married  a  lady  who  appeared  bom  to  bring  comfort 
to  his  afflictions.' "'  It  was  indeed  fortunate  for  Alphonso  that  he  had 
chosen  a  consort  from  a  rank  not  too  much  elevated  to  prevent  her 
from  being  skilled  in  one  of  the  most  valuable  attributes  of  woman  in 
domestic  life— the  sweet  and  tender  office  of  a  nurse.  The  duchess 
Laura  manifested  so  much  compassion  and  affectionate  consideration  for 
her  suffering  lord,  that  he  never  heard  from  her  lips  a  word  that  could 
lead  him  to  suppose  that  she  was  displeased  at  being  the  wife  of  a  prince 
who  was  generally  confined  to  his  bed.  Worn  out  with  the  acuteness  of 
his  agonizing  malady,  he  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  leaving  his  two 
infant  children,  Francis  II.,  his  successor,  and  Mary  Beatrice,  the  subject 
of  the  present  biography,  to  the  guardianship  of  his  duchess,  on  whom 
he  conferred  the  regency  of  Modena  durii^  the  long  minority  of  his 
infant  successor  Francisco,  who  was  two  years  younger  than  Mary 
Beatrice. 

Prince  Rinaldod'Este,  afterwards  cardinal  d'Este,  the  younger  brother 
of  Alphonso,  was  appointed  as  the  state  guardian  of  the  children,  and 
associated  with  the  widowed  duchess  in  the  care  of  their  education,  but 
all  the  power  was  in  her  hands.^  The  princely  orphans  were  eariy 
trained  to  habits  of  virtue  and  religion  by  their  mother :  so  fearful  was 
she  of  injuring  their  characters  by  pernicious  indulgence,  that  she  rather 
erred  on  the  opposite  side,  by  exercising  too  stem  a  mle  of  discipline 
in  theii;  tender  infancy.  She  loved  them  passionately,  but  she  never 
excused  their  &ults.  Both  were  delicate  in  constitution,  but  she  never 
allowed  them  to  relax  their  studies  on  that  account.  The  little  princess 
had  an  insuperable  aversion  to  wupe  Tnaigre,  but  her  mother,  who  was 
always  present  when  the  children  took  their  meals,  compelled  her  to  eat 

1  EkioydoMBdIa  Britannlca.  >  LetL  *  Ibid. 
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rt,  notwithstanding  her  reluctance  and  her  tears.^  Mary  Beatrice,  irom 
whose  lips  these  little  traits  of  her  childhood  were  recorded  after  she 
was  herself  a  parent,  was  wont  to  say,  *'  that  the  duchess  her  mother 
considered  this  severity  as  her  duty  ;  but,  for  her  own  part,  she  would 
not  imitate  it,  for  on  fast  days,  when  she  was  compelled  to  eat  of  the 
maigre,  she  always  left  the  table  in  tears,  and  she  wished  not  for  her 
children  to  regard  any  observance  connected  with  their  religion  in  so 
painful  a  light,  but  rather  to  perform  those  little  sacrifices  of  inclination 
as  voluntary  acts  of  obedience."  *  Her  mother  forbade  sweetmeats  and 
cakes  to  be  given  to  her  and  the  little  duke  her  brother,  lest  such  indul* 
gences  should  create  a  propensity  to  gluttony ;  but  that  these  orders 
were  frequently  broken  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  Mary  Beatrice,  when 
discussing  this  matter,  also  in  after  years,  said,  *'  I  advised  my  son  and 
daughter  not  to  eat  sweetmeats  and  cakes,  but  I  did  not  forbid  them, 
well  knowing  that  these  things  would  then  have  been  given  them  by 
stealth,  which  it  is  not  always  possible  to  prevent ;  and  this  would  have 
accustomed  them  to  early  habits  of  concealment  and  petty  artifice, 
perhaps  of  falsehood."  * 

The  duchess  of  Modena  discounted  every  symptom  of  weakness  and 
pusillanimity  in  her  children,  considering  such  propensities  very  dero- 
gatory to  persons  who  are  bom  in  an  elevated  station.  Those  who  con- 
duct the  education  of  princes  can  never  place  too  much  importance  on 
rendering  them,  habitually,  insensible  to  fear.  Intrepidity  and  self- 
possession  in  seasons  of  peril  are  always  expected  from  royalty.  The 
greatest  r^al  talents  and  the  most  exalted  virtue  will  not  atone  to 
the  multitude  for  want  of  physical  courage  in  a  king  or  queen.  When 
Mary  Beatrice  was  a  little  child,  she  was  frightened  at  the  chimney- 
sweepers who  came  to  draw  the  chimney  of  her  nimsery ;  her  mother 
made  them  come  quite  close  to  her,  to  convince  her  there  was  no  cause 
for  alarm .^  The  young  duke  was  compelled  to  study  so  hard,  that  it 
was  represented  to  the  duchess-regent  that  his  health  was  injured  by 
such  close  application,  and  that  his  delicate  constitution  required  more 
recreation  and  relaxation.  Her  reply  was  that  of  a  Roman  mother: 
*'  Better  that  I  should  have  no  son,  than  a  son  without  wit  and  merit."  * 
One  day,  when  Mary  -Beatrice  was  repeating  her  daily  devotional 
exercise,  she  missed  one  of  the  verses  in  the  Benedicite ;  and  as  she 
continued  to  do  so  every  time  she  was  made  to  repeat  that  psalm,  the 
duchess  gave  her  a  box  on  the  ears.'  Their  uncle,  prince  Binaldo 
d'Este,  asked  the  two  children  whether  they,  liked  best  to  command  or 
to  obey  ?  The  young  duke  said,  boldly,  "  he  should  like  best  to  com- 
mand ;'*  the  princess  replied,  meekly,  "  that  she  liked  better  to  pbey." 

1  HS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  d'Este,  *  MS.  Memorials  of  the  queen  of  James  IL 
In  the  secret  archives  of  the  kingdom  of  by  a  nun  of  Ctiaillut,  in  the  secret  arcliives 
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Their  iincle  told  them  "  it  was  well  that  each  preferred  doing  that  which 
was  most  suitable  to  their  respective  vocations /'  alluding  to  the  duke*s 
position  as  a  reigning  prince,  and  probably  not  anticipating  for  Mary 
Beatrice  a  loftier  destiny  than  wedding  one  of  the  nobles  of  his  court 
Her  own  desire  was  to  embrace  a  religious  life.  Her  governess,  to  whom 
she  was  passionately  attached,  quitted  her  when  she  was  only  nine 
years  old  to  enter  a  convent.  Mary  Beatrice  bewailed  her  loss  with 
bitter  tears,  till  she  was  sent  to  the  same  convent  to  finish  her  educa- 
tion. She  found  herself  much  happipr  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Carmelite  sisters  than  she  had  been  in  the  ducal  palace,  where  nothing 
less  than  absolute  perfection  was  expected  by  her  mother  in  everything 
Bhe  said  and  did.  There  is,  withal,  in  the  heart  of  every  young  female 
of  sensibility,  a  natural  craving  for  that  sympathy  and  affectionate 
intercourse  which  ought  ever  to  subsist  between  a  mother  and  her 
daughter.  The  duchess  of  Modena  loved  her  children  devotedly,  but 
she  never  caressed  them,  or  treated  them  with  those  endearments  which 
tender  parents  delight  to  lavish  on  their  offspring.'  Mary  Beatrice  often 
spoke,  in  after  years,  of  the  stem  discipline  to  which  she  had  been 
subjected  in  childhood,  with  the  observation,  "that  she  liked  not  to 
keep  her  children  at  so  awful  a  distance  from  her  as  she  had  been  kept 
by  her  mother,  as  she  wished  her  daughter  to  regard  her  as  a  friend 
and  companion,  one  to  whom  she  could  confide  every  thought  of  her 
heart." 

The  mode  of  life  pursued  by  Mary  Beatrice  in  the  convent,  the  pecu- 
liar style  of  reading,  and  the  enthusiastic  interest  that  was  excited  among 
the  cloistered  votaresses  by  dwelling  on  the  lives  of  female  saints  and 
royal  virgins  who  consecrated  themselves  in  the  morning  fiower  of  life 
to  the  service  of  God,  had  the  natural  effect  of  imbuing  her  youthful 
mind  with  mysticism  and  spiritual  romance.  There  was  an  aunt  of 
Mary  Beatrice,  scarcely  fifteen  years  older  than  herself,  in  the  same 
convent,  to  whom  she  was  very  tenderly  attached.  This  princess,  who 
was  her  father's  youngest  sister  by  a  second  marriage,  was  preparing 
herself  to  take  the  veil,  and  Mary  Beatrice  was  desirous  of  professing 
herself  at  the  same  time.  Very  rarely,  however,  does  it  happen  that  a 
princess  is  privileged  to  choose  her  own  path  in  life :  the  death  of  Anne 
Hyde,  duchess  of  York,  proved  the  leading  cause  of  linking  the  destiny 
of  this  young  innocent  recluse,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  veils  and 
rosaries,  with  that  of  the  most  ill-fated  prince  of  the  luckless  house  of 
Stuart,  James  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  U.  The  youthful  career 
of  this  prince,  though  by  no  means  so  familiar  to  the  general  reader  as 
that  of  his  brother,  Charles  II.,  is  scarcely  less  replete  with  events  and 
situations  of  stirring  interest.     He  was  born   at  St.  James's-palace, 

1  MS.  Memorials  of  tbe  queen  of  Jamei  II.  by  a  nan  of  Ghoillot. 
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October  14, 1633,  at  midnight.  When  only  nine  years  old,  he  marched 
by  his  royal  fiather'B  side  in  front  ot  the  line  of  battle  at  Edgehill,  and 
stood  the  opening  volley  of  the  rebel's  canncm  as  boldly  as  any  gentleman 
there.  He  was  not  thirteen  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  parlia- 
mentary forces  at  the  surrender  of  Oxford,  in  June,  1646,  The  next  day 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the  commander  of  the  roundhead  army,  came  with 
the  other  leaders  to  pay  him  a  yisit.  Cromwell,  who  was  among  them, 
thought  proper  to  kneel  and  kiss  his  hand;  and  this  was  the  more 
remarkable,  as  he  was  the  only  person  by  whom  that  mark  of  homage 
was  offered  to  the  captive  prince.  James  was  conducted  to  London 
under  a  strong  guard.  Within  four  miles  of  the  metropolis,  he  was  met 
by  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  committed  to  his  custody.  All  his 
'  old  attached  servants  were  then  dismissed  by  the  order  of  parliament, 
not  even  excepting  a  little  dwar^  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  and  b^ged 
to  be  permitted  to  retain.  The  young  prince  was  conducted  to  St. 
James's-palace,  where  he  found  his  sister,  the  princess  EUzabethyand  his 
little  brother  Gloucester.  His  adventures  while  a  prisoner  in  his  natal 
palace,  and  the  manner  in  ^hich  he  effected  his  escape  to  Holland,  are 
like  the  progressive  scenes  in  a  stirring  drama. 

While  in  France,  James  withstood  the  attempts  of  his  mother  to 
compel  him  to  forsake  the  communicsi  of  the  church  of  England,  with 
unswerving  firmness.  In  the  year  1652  he  offered  to  serve  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  royalist  army,  under  the  banner  of  Turenne,  during  the  civil  war 
in  France  which  succeeded  the  outbreak  of  the  Fronde.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  borrowing  three  himdred  pistoles 
for  his  outfit.  James  fought  by  the  side  of  Turenne  on  the  terrible  day 
of  the  Barricades  de  SL  Antoine,  and  was  exposed  to  great  peril  in  the 
assault.^  On  this  and  other  occasions  of  peculiar  danger,  the  princely 
volunteer  gave  proofs  of  such  daring  intrepidity  and  coolness,  that  his 
illustrious  commander  was  wont  to  say,  "  That  if  any  man  in  the  world 
were  bom  without  fear,  it  was  the  duke  of  York."  His  keen  sight  and 
quick  powers  of  observation  were  of  signal  service  to  Turenne,  who  was 
accustomed  to  call  him  **  his  eyes/*  So  high  an  opinion  did  that  experi- 
enced chief  form  of  his  military  talents,  that  one  day,  pointing  to  him, 
he  said  to  the  other  officers  of  his  sta ',  ''That  young  prince  will  one 
day  make  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  the  age."  A  bond  c/  more 
powerful  interest  than  the  friendships  of  this  world  united  the  princely 
volunteer  and  his  accomplished  master  in  the  art  of  war — ^they  were  of 
the  same  religion.  Turenne  and  the  duke  of  York  were  perhaps  the 
only  Protestante  of  high  rank  in  the  royalist  army.  History  would 
probably  have  told  a  fairer  tale  of  both,  if  they  had  adhered  to  their 
early  opinions. 

James  was  in  his  twenty-first  year  when  he  commenced  his  second 
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campaign  as  a  lientenaut-general ;  he  was  the  youngest  officer  of  that 
rank  in  the  French  service,  and  the  most  distmguished.  His  great 
talent  was  as  an  engineer.  At  the  siege  of  Mousson,  where  he  was  at 
work  with  his  company  in  the  ditch  of  the  envelope,  under  the  great 
tower,  a  storm  hlew  away  their  blinds,  and  left  them  exposed  to  the 
view  of  those  on  the  ramparts.  "  Yet  all  of  us,*'  says  he,  *'  were  so 
busily  employed  picking  our  way,  the  ditch  being  fall  of  dirt  and  water, 
that  not  one  single  man  observed  that  the  blinds  were  ruined,  and  we 
consequently  in  open  view,  till  we  were  gotten  half  out  way,  and  then 
one  of  our  company  proposed  that  we  should  return ;  to  which  I  well 
remember  I  would  not  consent,  urging  that  since  we  were  got  so  far 
onward,  the  danger  was  equal  So  we  continued  going  on,  but  in  all 
the  way  we  were  thus  exposed  not  one  shot  was  fired  at  us,  at  which  we 
were  much  surprised.  After  the  town  surrendered,  the  governor  in- 
formed us,  Hhat  being  himself  on  the  wall,  and  knowing  me  by  my 
star,  he  forbade  his  men  to  fire  upon  the  company.' "  ^ 

A  very  fine  three-quarter  length  original  portrait  of  this  prince  in  the 
ipyal  gallery  at  Versailles,  represents  him  such  as  he  was  at  that  time, 
and  certainly  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  handsomest  young  cavaliers 
of  the  age.  He  is  dressed  in  the  light,  graceM  armour  of  the  period, 
with  a  Vandyke  falling  collar,  bareheaded,  with  the  natural  adornment 
of  rich  flowing  ringlets  of  beautiful  chestnut  hair,  a  little  dishevelled, 
as  if  blown  by  the  wind,  instead  of  the  formal  disguising  periwig 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  his  later  portraits  and  medals.  In  the 
Versailles  portrait  Jam^  is  in  the  first  glory  of  manhood,  full  of  spirit 
and  grace :  his  features,  at  that  time  uninjured  by  the  ravages  of  the 
smallpox,  are  bold,  but  retain  the  softness  of  youth ;  the  eyes  are  large, 
and  expressive,  the  lips  full  and  red,  and  the  natural  fairness  of  his  com- 
plexion embrowned  with  a  warm,  healthful  tint.  This  portrait  bears  a 
strong  likeness  to  his  daughter  Mary  at  the  same  period  of  life. 

"When  the  royal  English  brothers  were,  in  1655,  in  consequence  of  the 
treaty  between  Mazarine  and  Cromwell,  excluded  by  name  from  France, 
James  resigned  his  command,  having  served  four  hard  campaigns  under 
Tui«nne.  He  was  offered  the  post  of  captain-general  in  the  army  in 
Piedmont,  of  which  the  duke  of  Modena,  the  grandfather  of  Mary 
Beatrice,  was  the  generalissimo,  but  his  brother  Charles  forbade  him  to 
accept  it.  It  was  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Charles  that  James 
reluctantly  entered  the  Spanish  service,  in  which  he  also  distinguished 
himself,  especially  in  the  dreadful  battle  among  the  sand-hills  before 
Dunkirk,  where  he  and  his  British  brigade  of  exiled  cavaliers  wero 
opposed  to  the  Cromwellian  English  troops.' 

James  performed  prod^ies  of  unavailing  valour  that  day ;  and  finally, 
at  the  head  of  twenty  men,  the  sole  survivors  of  the  two  regiments  he 
1  Jonmal  of  James  IL  '  Jonnuil  of  Jamee's  CMnpalgm. 
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commanded,  cut  his  way  through  the  French  battalions  to  the  village  of 
Zudcote.^  How  incredible  would  it  have  appeared  to  those  who  fought 
nnder  the  banner  of  the  princely  knight-eirant,  and  witnessed  his  fearless 
exposure  of  his  person  on  so  many  occasions  that  day,  as  well  as  during 
his  four  campaigns  under  Turenne,  if  any  one  had  predicted  that  the 
injustice  of  a  faction  in  his  own  country  would  ever  succeed  in  throwing 
a  stigma  on  his  courage !  The  ardent  love  which  he  bore  to  his  native 
land,  and  the  lingering  hope  entertained  by  him  that  he  might  one  day 
be  able  to  devote  his  talents  to  her  service,  prevented  James  from  accept- 
ing the  brilliant  ofibrs  that  were  made  to  him  by  the  court  of  Spain  in 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1660.  These  hopes  were  soon  afterwards 
realized,  when  England  called  home  her  banished  princes  at  the  Bestora- 
tion,  and  he  shared  in  the  rapturous  welcome  with  which  all  ranks  of 
people  united  in  hailing  the  public  entrance  of  his  royal  brother  into 
London  on  the  29th  of  May. 

James's  manage  with  Anne  Hyde  was  unfortunate  in  every  respect. 
It  had  the  effect  of  involving  him  in  the  unfiopularity  of  her  &ther. 
Clarendon,  and  of  entailing  upon  him  the  enmity  of  Buckingham, 
Bristol,  Shaftesbury,  and  the  rest  of  that  party,  who,  fancying  that 
James  would  one  day  avenge  his  &ther-in-law's  injuries  on  them,  were 
unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  deprive  him  of  the  royal  succesnon. 
Clarendon  appears  perfectly  satisfied  with  James's  conduct  to  his 
daughter,  and  always  speaks  of  the  domestic  happiness  of  the  duke  and 
duchess  as  a  contrast  to  the  conjugal  infelicity  of  the  king  and  queen. 
How  merrily  they  lived  may  be  inferred  from  some  little  circumstances 
recorded  by  Pepys,  who  notices  in  his  diary,  **  that  he  came  on«  day 
into  a  room  at  Whitehall,  whence  the  chairs  and  tables  had  been 
removed,  and  surprised  the  duke  of  York  sitting  with  his  duchess  and 
her  ladies  on  the  hearth-rug,  playing  at  the  old  Christmas  game  ^  I  love 
my  love  with  an  A,'  &c.,  with  great  glee  and  spirit."  * 

While  James  occupied  the  post  of  lord  admiral  of  England,  his 
attention  was  bestowed,  not  only  on  every  branch  of  naval  science,  but 
in  the  foundation  *and  encouragement  of  colonies  in  three  different 
quarters  of  the  globe ;  namely,  in  Hindostan,  at  Long  Island  in  America, 
which  was  called  in  honour  of  him  New  York,  and  others  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  These  all  became  sources  of  wealth  and  national  prosperity 
to  England.  *  The  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  was  excited :  they  had  hitherto 
endeavoured  to  exclude  the  British  merchants  from  the  trade  both  of 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  as  well  as  to  usurp  to  themselves  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  seas.    They  conamitted  aggressions  on  the  infant  colonies 

1  Life  of  James  IL  took  me  to  the  sign  of  the  Angel,  and  treatied 

*  This  childish  game  merely  consists  in  a  me  with  apples ;  Ma  name  is  Alfred  Arnold, 

series  of  droll  alliterations,  as,  ••  I  love  my  and  he  lives  at  Aldborough.*'    The  next  per- 

Icve  with  an  A.,  l)ecause  he  is  amiable;  I  hate  son  takes  the  letter' B,  and  all  in  tarn  to  Hju 

him  with  an  A,  because  he  is  avaricious;  fae  end  of  ihe  alphabet 
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founded  by  the  duke  of  York,  and  he  prevailed  on  his  brother  to  allow 
him  to  do  battle  with  them  in  person  on  the  seas.  His  skill  and  valour 
achieved  the  most  signal  triumph  over  the  fleets  of  Holland  that  had 
ever  been  attained  by  those  of  England.  This  memorable  battle  was 
fought  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1665,  off  the  coast  of  Sufiblk,  and  the 
brilliant  success  was  considered  mainly  attributable  to  the  adoption  of 
the  naval  signals  and  the  line  of  battle  at  sea,  which  had  been  discovered 
by  the  naval  genius  of  the  duke  of  York.  Eighteen  great  ships  of  the 
Dutch  were  taken  or  burnt,  and  but  one  ship  lost  of  the  British  navy. 
The  chief  slaughter  was  on  board  the  duke's  own  ship,  especially  around 
his  person,  for  the  friends  he  loved  best  were  slain  by  his  side,  and  he 
was  covered  with  their  blood.  These  were  lord  Muskerry  and  Charles 
Berkeley  (lord  Falmouth).  They  were  well  avenged,  for  James 
instantly  ordered  all  his  guns  .to  fire  into  the  hull  of  Opdam  the  Dutch 
admiral's  ship :  at  the  third  shot  she  blew  up.  The  parliament  voted 
James  a  present  of  60,000^.,  as  a  testimonial  for  the  great  service  he  had 
performed.  The  maternal  anxiety  of  the  queen-mother,  Henrietta,  on 
account  of  the  peril  to  which  the  duke  of  York  had  been  exposed  in  the 
late  fight,  wrung  from  Charles  a  promise  that  he  should  not  go  into 
battle  again.  The  nation  united  in  this  feeling,  for  James  was  then  the 
idol  of  his  country.  If  his  earnest  representations  had  been  heeded  by 
Charles  and  his  short-sighted  ministers,  the  insult  that  was  offered  to 
England  by  the  Dutch  aggression  on  the  ships  at  Chatham  in  the  year 
1667,  would  never  have  taken  place. 

The  events  of  the  next  five  years  cast  a  blight  over  the  rest  of  James's 
life.  All  his  children  died  but  the  two  daughters  who  were  subsequently 
to  bring  his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  His  wife,  Anne  Hyde, 
on  her  death-bed  declared  herself  a  Eoman  catholic,  and  he  soon  after 
withdrew  himself  fix)m  the  communioiij  of  the  church  of  England ;  nor 
could  any  representations  of  the  impolicy  of  his  conduct,  or  his  royal 
brother's  entreaties,  induce  him  to  appear  again  in  the  chafjel-royal. 
About  this  time  he  became  attached  to  Susanna  Armine,  the  widow  of 
Sir  Henry  Bellasyse,  whom  he  wa)3  most  anxious  to  marry,  although  she 
had  not  only  resisted  all  his  attempts  to  convert  her  to  his  own  creed» 
but  was  even  supposed  to  have  shaken  some  of  his  recently  imbibed 
opinions  by  the  force  of  her  arguments.  James  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
give  her  a  written  promise  of  marriage,  although  few  alliances  could 
have  been  less  suitable,  for  she  was  the  mother  of  the  heir  of  a  Boman 
catholic  house,  and  her  late  husband  had  been  killed  in  a  duel  while  in 
a  state  of  inebriation.  When  the  king  heard  of  his  brother's  romantic 
attachment  to  this  lady,  he  was  extremely  provoked,  and  after  expostulat- 
ing roughly  with  him  on  the  subject,  told  him  "  It  was  intolerable  that 
he  should  think  of  playing  the  fool  again  at  his  age,"  in  allusion  to  his 
imxx>litic  marriage  with  Anne  Hyde.  Lady  Bellasyse^  when  she  found  that 
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the  iDterestB  of  the  duke  of  York  were  likely  to  soffer  on  account  of 
his  engagement  with  her,  voluntarily  resigned  him,  conditioning  <»ily 
that  she  might  be  permitted  to  retain  a  copy  of  his  solemn  promise  of 
marriage.^  King  Charles,  perceiving  that  his  brother's  desire  of  domestie 
hap{iine88  would  lead  him  into  a  second  marriage  incompatible  with 
his  position  as  the  heir  of  the  crown,  engag^  him  in  a  matrimonial 
treaty  with  the  archduchess  of  Inspmck,  although,  as  a  Roman  catholic 
princess,  the  idea  of  such  an  alliance  for  the  duke  of  York  was  highly 
unpopular. 

Immediately  after  James*s  second  victory  over  the  Dutch  fleets  at 
Solebay,  and  while  the  royal  admiral  was  yet  on  the  sea,  came  the  news, 
from  Sir  Bernard  Gascoigne,  the  British  ambassador  at  Vienna,  that  the 
treaty  of  marriage  with  the  archduchess  of  Inspmck  was  concluded,  and 
nothing  more  was  required  than  for  his  royal  highness  to  send  an 
ambassador-extraordinary  to  marry  her  as  his  proxy,  and  bring  her 
home.  James  made  choice  of  his  faithful  friend  and  servant,  Heniy 
Mordaunt,  earl  of  Peterborough,  who  was  at  that  time  attending  the  royid 
admiral  in  his  own  ship,  had  been  with  him  during  the  whole  expedi- 
tion, and  was  particularly  participant  in  all  the  honours  and  hazaids  of 
the  bloody  battle  of  Solebay.  And  from  this  fleet  it  was  he  commanded 
the  earl  of  Peterborough  to  repair  to  the  king,  and  entreat  his  orders  to 
the  ministers  for  preparing  moneys,  instructions,  and  instruments,  that 
might  enable  him  to  proceed  on  his  journey  in  oider  to  bring  home  the 
priocess.  The  gallant  old  cavalier  has  left  a  copious  and  very  amusing 
account  of  his  proceedings,  and  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  with 
which  he  found  himself  beset  in  the  execution  of  his  delicate  commission 
of  obtaining  a  second  consort  for  his  royal  friend,  the  heir-presumptive 
of  the  realm.^  So  many  intrigues,  however,  crossed  the  appointment  at 
home,  that  it  was  not  till  March,  1678,  that  the  earl  of  Peterborough 
was  allowed  to  embark  with  his  suite  on  this  errand*  He  was  entrusted 
with  jewels  from  his  royal  highness's  cabinet  to  the  value  of  20,0002., 
intended  as  a  present  for  the  princess.  Those  jewels  were  worn  by  a 
different  bride  from  her  for  whom  they  were  destined  by  the  sailor 
prince,  when  he  selected  them. 

The  empress  of  Germany  had  fallen  sick  in  the  meantime,  and  even 
before  she  breathed  her  last,  the  emperor  Leopold  L  determined  to 
marry  the  affianced  consort  of  tne  duke  of  York,  and  she  decided  on 
accepting  him.  Sir  Bernard  Gascoigne  succeeded  in  discovering  this 
arrangement  in  time  to  prevent  the  further  mortiOcation  of  the  arrival 
of  the  duke's  proxy  at  Vienna.  The  faithless  archduchess  hod  intimated, 
bj  way  of  consoling  James,  that  the  emperor  had  an  unmarried  sister, 

A  Jameson.  ibnr  and  twenty  copies  only  were  printed  fji 
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whom  he  might,  perhaps,  be  induced  to  bestow  in  marriage  on  his  royal 
highness.^  James  took  no  notice  of  this  hint,  but  wrote  to  his  friend, 
the  earl  of  Peterborough,  to  choose  a  wife  for  him  from  four  other 
princesses  who  had  been  proposed  to  him ;  and,  as  it  was  impossil^le  for 
bim  to  see  or  become  acquainted  with  either  of  these  ladies  himself,  he 
entreated  his  lordship  to  use  his  utmost  diligence  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  them,  or  at  least  of  their  pictures,  with  a  full  and  impartial  account 
of  their  manners  and  dispositions.'  The  first  on  the  list  was  the 
widowed  duchess  of  Guise,  the  youngest  daughter  of  James's  maternal 
uncle,  Gaston  duke  of  Orleans,  by  his  second  marriage :  she  was  most 
particularly  recommended  by  the  court  of  France.  The  next  was  .the 
subject  of  the  present  biography,  the  only  sister  to  the  duke  of  Modena. 
The  extreme  admiration  of  both  Charles  and  James  for  the  person 
of  her  beautiful  cousin,  Hortense  Mancini,  whom  she  greatly  resembled, 
might  have  had  some  influence  in  directing  attention  to  her.  The  third 
lady  in  James's  list  the  earl  of  Peterborough  calls  mademoiselle  de 
Rais  ; '  the  fourth  was  the  princess  Mary  Anne  of  Wurtemburg. 

No  chance  was  there  of  the  shrewd  old  cavalier  making  a  blunder  in  the 
choice  of  the  lady,  so  excellent  a  judge  was  he  of  beauty,  and  so  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  commission  he  had  undertaken. 
**  This  was  a  great  trust,*  says"  he,  "  to  the  performance  whereof  were 
requisite  both  honour  and  discretion.  The  firsl^  to  render  unconsidered  all 
the  advantages  which  might  be  proposed  to  bias  the  person  trusted  against 
the  interest  and  satisfaction  of  his  master ;  and  the  latter,  to  find  out  and 
judge  what  mi^^ht  be  most  expedient  and  agreeable  to  his  true  humour 
and  circumstances."  The  duchess  de  Guise  and  the  Wurtemburg  princess 
both  resided  at  Paris — the  duchess  de  Guise  at  her  own  house,  the 
princess  at  a  convent  in  Paris,  where  she  was  a  boarder.  The  duchess 
de  Guis9the  earl  saw  at  court,  but  was  convinced  that  the  duke  conld 
have  no  inclination  for  her,  as  she  was  low  and  ill-shaped ;  and  though 
she  had  much  reputation  for  innocence  and  virtue,  her  constitution  was 
too  feeble  for  there  being  much  probability  of  her  bringing  the  duko 
heirs,  which  he  knew  to  be  the  chief  object  of  his  wishing  to  enter  into 
a  second  marriage.  All  the  &vour  of  France,  therefore,  which  the  earl 
might  have  won  by  permitting  this  alliance,  would  not  tempt  him  to 
recommend  anything  that  appeared  contrary  to  the  trust  which  the 
duke  had  reposed  in  him.^  The  princess  of  Modena  the  earl  could  not 
see,  as  she  was  in  her  own  country ;  but,  by  means  of  Mr.  Conn, 
a  Scotch  gentleman,  he  was  introduced  into  the  Conti  palace,  where  he 
saw  her  picture,  which  had  been  recently  painted  in  Italy  and  sent 
thither,  the  princess  de  Conti  *  being  nearly  related  to  her.    The  sight 
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of  this  portrait  seems  to  have  almost  turned  the  head  of  our  discreet 
envoy,  and  must  be  described  in  his  own  eloquent  words,  "  It  bore 
the  appearance  of  a  young  creature  about  fourteen  years  of  age ;  but 
such  a  light  of  beauty,  such  characters  of  ingenuity  and  goodness,  as 
convinced  the  earl  that  he  had  found  his  mistress  and  the  fortune  of 
England.^  An  ill  picture  which,"  his  excellency  goes  on  to  say,  **  he 
saw  of  mademoiselle  de  Rais,"  the  third  lady  in  the  duke  of  York's  cata- 
logue, was  not,  of  course,  calculated  to  e£Eace  the  impression  which  had 
been  made  on  his  imagination  by  this  representation  of  the  fair  young 
flower  of  Este ;  in  fact,  it  placed  the  lady  at  such  discount,  that  he  did 
not  consider  it  worth  his  while  to  make  any  further  inquiries  about  her. 
His  whole  thoughts  were  turned  upon  the  princess  of  Modena,  and, 
in  order  to  gain  some  information  touching  her  character,  he  employed 
his  friend,  Mr.  Conn,  to  arrange  such  a  meeting  and  introduction  as 
might  appear  accidental  with  the  abb^  Hiccini,  the  chai^^'afTaires 
of  the  house  of  Este,  in  Paris.  This  interview  took  place  in  the 
cloisters  of  the  gre^t  Charter-house.  After  the  usual  compliments  had 
l^assed,  the  three  diplomatists  led  the  discourse  from  the  indififerent 
topics  with  which  they  began  their  conversation  to  the  affairs  of 
England — the  duke  of  York  being  a  widower,  and  the  necessity  of  his 
marrying  again.  Then  they  discussed  the  various  princesses  that  the 
world  judged  proper  for  so  illustrious  a  mat6h,  and  the  earl  took  occa- 
sion to  inquire  "what  children  there  were  in  the  house  of  Este? 
*  Only  two,'  replied  Riccini ;  *  a  son,  who  is  the  reigning  duke,  as 
yet  a  minor,  and  a  daughter  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age.'  After 
enlarging  on  the  many  excellences  of  this  princess,"  pursues  the  earl, 
*'  he  endeavoured  to  render  them  useless  to  us  by  saying,  '  that  the 
duchess,  her  mother,  but  more  strongly  her  own  inclination,  did  design 
her  for  a  religious  life,  and  that  she  seemed  resolved  not  to  Marry.'" ' 
This  intimation,  which  the  trusty  envoy  was  reluctantly  compelled  to 
report  to  the  duke  at  the  same  time  that  he  informed  him  of  her  great 
beauty,  and  the  high  character  which,  from  all  quarters,  he  had  received 
of  the  young  princess,  appeared  for  the  present  to  put  all  hopes  of 
obtaining  her  out  of  the  question.  Then  the  duke  directed  him  to 
obtain  access  to  the  princess  Mary  Anne  of  Wurtemburg,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  a  brother  of  the  reigning  duke.  Her  father  had  been  slain 
in  the  wars,  and  her  mother  having  retired  into  Flanders,  she  remained 
under  the  protection  of  the  crown  of  France,  in  a  convent  in  Paris,  in 
company  with  several  ladies  of  quality.  In  consequence  of  the  great 
services  her  late  father  had  performed  in  France,  it  was  supposed  thait, 
next  to  the  duchess  de  G-uise  and  the  young  princess  of  Modena,  she 
stood  the  best  chance  of  being  recommended  by  that  court  as  a  consort 
for  the  duke  of  York. 

1  Earl  of  Peterboroogh's  Mordaunt  GeuealogleB.  *  JbU. 
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Through  the  gocxi  offices  of  Gilbert  Talbot,  an  English  ecclesiastic  of 
high  rank,  and  an  acquaintance  of  her  confessor,  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough obtained  an  introduction  to  this  lady,  who  was  persuaded  to 
receive  a  visit  from  him  at  the  grate  of  a  parlour,  according  to  the 
usual  etiquette  of  convents.  Notwithstanding  the  vivid  impression 
which  the  pictured  charms  of  the  young  lovely  d'Este  had  made  on  the 
old  cavalier,  he  gives  a  highly  favourable  report  of  the  princess  Mary 
Aime  of  Wurtemburg.  **  She  was,"  says  lie,  **  of  middle  stature,  fair 
complexion,  with  brown  hair ;  the  figure  of  her  face  turned  very  agrees 
ably,  her  eyes  grey,  her  looks  grave  but  sweet ;  she  had  the  motions  of 
&  person  of  quality  and  well  bred ;  but,  above  all,  she  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  maid  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  of  a  healthful  constitution, 
likely  to  bring  strong  children,  such  as  might  live  and  prosper.  Al- 
though there  was  much  modesty  in  her  behaviour,  yet  she  was  not 
scarce  of  her  discourse,  and  spoke  well  and  pertinently  to  everything.". 
In  short,  our  prudent  ambassador,  believing  that,  excepting  the  princess 
of  Modena,  he  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  anything  more  suitable  for 
the  personal  object  of  his  mission  than  this  lady,  began  to  inquire  what 
fortune  might  be  expeeted  with  her ;  but^  although  some  persons,  in- 
clined for  her,  did  give  out  that,  one  way  or  other,  fifty  or  threescore 
thousand  pounds  might  be  expected,  he  could  not  find  any  reasonable 
ground  on  which  to  build  such  an  assurance.  Wisely  considering,  how- 
ever, that  money  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  the  slightest 
importance  in  a  marriage  where  so  much  depended  on  the  quaUfications 
of  the  lady,  he  made  such  representations  to  the  duke  that  his  royal 
highness,  being  well  satisfied  with  the  reports  that  he  had  heard  fi-om 
other  quarters  of  this  princess,  charged  him  to  proceed  in  his  visits  to 
her,  and  even  to  give  hopes  to  her  friends  that  he  might  soon  be  autho- 
rized to  demand  her  in  marriage.  The  earl  obeyed,  and  found  every 
day  fresh  contentments  in  the  conversation  of  the  princess  ;  but  all  of  a 
sudden  a  change  of  purpose  took  place  in  the  matrimonial  views  of  the 
duke  of  York,  or  rather  in  the  policy  of  king  Charles  and  his  cabinet ; 
for  orders  came  to  the  earl  by  express,  directing  him  to  leave  Paris  pri- 
vately with  as  little  company  as  possible,  and  proceed  incognito  to 
Dtlsseldorf,  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Neuburg,  and  there  try  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  princess,  his  daughter,  who  had  been  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  the  duke  as  a  princess  the  fittest  of  any  for  his  alliance.^ 
The  duke  of  York  took  the  precaution  of  privately  charging  his  friend  to 
give  him  a  faithful  character  of  the  lady,  and  told  him,  *'  that  if  he  did 
not  feel  satisfied  that  she  was  in  person,  mind,  and  manners  calculated 
to  make  him  happy,  he  should  have  immediate  orders  to  return,  and 
bring  home  the  princess  of  Wurtemburg." 

'  The  earl  took  post,  accompanied  only  by  signer  Yarasani,  his  geutloi 
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man  of  the  horse,  and  one  that  served  him  in  his  chamber,  and  arrived 
in  three  days  at  Metz,  whence  he  came  by  water  to  Cologne.  There, 
when  he  was  walking  about  in  the  street,  he  was  recognised  by  Sir 
Joseph  Williamson,  one  of  the  EngUsh  resident  ministers,  who  greatly 
annoyed  him  by  alighting  from  his  coach  and  complimenting  him  in 
the  street,  of  which  unseasonable  respect  his  lordship  delivered  himself 
by  desinng  *'  that  he  would  forbear  it  any  further ;"  and  though  he 
privately  visited  both  h}m  and  his  colleague.  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  he  did 
not  communicate  his  business  to  them — ^business  of  which  they  were, 
doubtless,  to  the  full  as  well  aware  as  himself.  At  the  inn,  our  cautious 
envoy,  whose  proceedings  are  too  amusing  to  be  omitted,  told^the  host 
**  he  wanted  to  see  the  city  and  court  of  DUsseldorf,^  and  got  him  to 
provide  a  guide  well  acquainted  with  the  place,  embarked  with  his  com- 
panion Yarasani  and  two  servants  one  morning  in  an  ordinary  boat  on 
the  Rhine,  and  in  due  time  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Dttsseldorf.  There 
being  examined,  and  giving  out  that  that  they  were  strangers  brought 
by  curiosity  to  see  the  place,  they  were  admitted,  and  conducted  by  a 
soldier  to  an  inn.  They  next  sent  their  guide  to  inquire  the  method  of 
approaching  the  palace  and  the  prince,  and  were  informed  '*  that  there 
would  be  a  greater  opportunity  that  day  than  usual ;  for  the  prinoe  and 
court  were  to  be  present  at  an  anniversary  contest  among  the  citizens 
and  other  persons  of  that  place,  which  could  soonest  shoot  down  the 
pap^ay}  or  parrot  (a  Ij^ing  made  in  similitude  of  such  a  bird),  from 
a  very  high  pole,  which  was  to  be  performed  with  much  ceremony,  and 
the  victor  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  address."  But  before  the  com- 
mencement of  this  spectacle,  the  prinoe  was  to  be  entertained  with  very 
rare  music  at  afternoon  service  in  the  Jesuits'  church,  at  which  also  the 
duchess  and  the  princess  were  to  be  present ;  and  the  guide  added,  that 
he  could  conduct  him  to  a  station  proper  for  obtaining  a  view  of  them. 
This  was  readily  accepted  by  his  lordship,  who,  with  his  companion, 
was  placed  in  a  fair  passage  of  the  cloister,  through  which  the  prince  and 
his  court  were  to  pass.  After  some  expectation  the  duke  arrived,  pre- 
ceded by  the  state  and  ceremony  befitting  his  rank.  He  led  his  consort 
by  the  hand ;  the  princess  followed,  and  a  considerable  train  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  well  dressed  and  in  goodly  order ;  but  the  princess  was 
not  well  to  be  discerned,  by  reason  of  the  hoods  that  were  over  her  face. 
Passing  after  into  the  body  of  the  church,  the  earl  had  a  further  view 
into  the  gallery  above,  where  the  duke  sat  to  hear  the  service.  The 
office  and  music  being  ended,  the  court  retired  in  the  same  order  as 
it  entered,  and  all  went  to  see  the  shooting  except  the  earl,  who  did  not 
desire  to  appear  publicly  abroad.  Meantime,  the  guide,  having  ac- 
quainted some  under-officer  of  the  court  that  two  gentlemen  belonging: 
to  the  train  of  the  En<i;lish  ambassador  at  Cologne  were  come  to  see 
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that  town,  and  were  desirous  to  liave  a  sight  of  the  court  and  to  do 
reverence  to  the  dake,  was  told  that  he  might  bring  them.  Under  his 
conduct  they  proceeded  to  the  palace,  where  they  were  met  by  a  gentle- 
man of  the  inner  court,  who  led  them  up  into  a  large  room ;  after  some 
attendance,  they  were  then  led  into  another,  where  the  prince  came 
to  them.^  Mysterious  as  the  earl  of  Peterborough  thought  himself, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  his  business  was  shrewdly  suspected 
in  that  court,  otherwise  he  would  scarcely  have  obtained  access  to  the 
sovereign's  presence  without  letters,  passport,  or  in  fact  the  slightest 
warrant  of  his  respectability. 

The  duke  of  Neuburg  received  his  lordship's  compliments  with  much 
courtesy,  and  began  to  ask  questions  about  the  journey,  the  English/ 
ambassadors,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  treaty  of  Cologne ;  and  after- 
wards insensibly  turned  the  conversation  on  the  court  of  England  and 
the  royal  £Bmily.  He  inquired  about  the  duke  of  York  and  his  marriage ; 
and  asked  **  where  was  monsieur  de  Peterborough  ?  and  if  he  continued 
at  Paris  after  the  treaty  of  Inspruck  P"  Discreet  answers  having  been 
returned  by  lord  Peterborough  to  all  these  queries,  the  duke  went  on  to 
say,  '*  that  he  heard  the  duke  of  York  was  like  to  be  married  to  an  Eng- 
lii^  lady ;"  to  which  the  earl  replied  ^  that  he  had  heard  of  no  such 
thing."  At  last  he  took  his  leave^  with  much  civility.  After  his  de- 
parture, Peterborough  and  his  friend  asked  the  gentleman  by  whom  they 
had  been  presented  to  the  duke,  *'  If  they  might  not  have  the  further 
favour  of  seeing  the  duchess  and  the  young  princess  ?"  He  said  **  he 
would  inquire,"  and  left  them ;  and  after  some  stay,  returned  to  let  them 
know  they  would  be  admitted.  He  then  ushered  them  into  an  upper 
room,  where  they  found  the  duchess  of  Neuburg  and  the  princess,  her 
eldest  daughter,  in  evident  expectation  of  their  visit.  The  earl  made  his 
oompUments  with  the  greatest  possible  respect,  to  which  her  highness, 
in  her  own  tongue,  made  all  suitable  returns ;  but  said,  **  that,  not  beiiig 
versed  in  the  Frendh  language,  she  desired  her  daughter  the  princess 
might  interpret  between  them."  On  which  the  princess,  nothing  loath, 
approached  and  helped  to  carry  on  the  conversation,  with  intention,  as 
he  thought,  of  showing  her  capacity  in  that  language— they  all,  by  that 
time,  as  he  had  reason  afterwards  to  believe,  suspecting  him  to  be  some 
other  person,  and  having  more  design  in  this  little  voyage  than  was  pre- 
tended.* From  this  hint,  it  should  appear  that  the  naval  envoy  of  the 
duke  of  York  was  mistaken  for  the  royal  admiral  himself  going  about 
the  world  in  disguise  to  choose  a  second  consort  for  himself;  the  romantic 
circumstances  attending  his  first  marriage,  and,  secondly,  his  disinterested 
attachment  to  lady  Bellasyse,  indicating  that  he  was  not  likely  to  enter 
into  a  cold  state  alliance  with  a  stranger.  James  acted  much  more  wisely, 
however,  in  trusting  to  the  good  taste  and  sound  sense  of  his  friend  thau 
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if  he  had  relied  on  his  own  judgment,  since  no  man  was  more  easy  to  be 
deceived  than  himself. 

The  princess  of  Neuburg  was  supposed  'to  be  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  of  middle  stature ;  she  had  very  light  hair,  and  was  of  an  exceed- 
ingly fair  complexion.  Her  eyes  were  of  a  light  bluish  grey,  the  turn  of 
her  face  more  round  than  oval,  that  part  of  her  neck  which  his  lordship 
could  see  was  white  as  snow ;  but,  on  the  whole,  she  was  inclining  to  be 
fat.  In  discourse,  she  interpreted  readily  her  mother's  sense  to  him,  and 
spake  her  own  aptly  enough;  "but  there  did  not  appear  that  great 
genius  for  business  and' conversation"  for  which,  observes  our  noble 
author,  **  she  has  been  praised  since  she  was  called  to  sit  on  the  greatest 
throne  in  Europe.**  ^  At  his  departure  from  the  palace,  the  earl  found 
himself  attended  with  much  greater  respect  than  at  his  arrival,  and  he 
was  pressed  to  stay  supper  by  the  chief  officers  of  the  house,  even  to  a 
degree  of  importunity.  The  punctilious  caution  with  which  his  lordship 
avoided  committing  himself  by  accepting  the  slightest  hospitality  from 
the  duke  of  Neubuig,  proves  that  he  did  not  consider  the  fiat,  fair 
fratdeiriy  his  daughter,  worthy  of  the  preferment  of  becoming  duchess  of 
York.  After  he  had,  with  some  trouble,  backed  out  of  all  the  civilities 
that  were  pressed  upon  him,  and  withdrawn  to  his  inn,  where  he  made 
an  **  ill  supper,"'  there  came  to  call  upon  him,  under  pretence  of  a  visit 
from  a  countryman,  a  young  gentleman  named  Hamilton,  who  wore  a 
gold  key  by  his  side,  and  was  said  to  be  of  the  duke's  bedchamber,  and 
much  in  his  fJEivour.  This  Mr.  Hamilton  seemed  every  way  to  try  what 
he  could  get  out  of  the  earl ;  and  by  his  discourse  his  lordship  perceived 
that  he  had  puzzled  the  court,  and  that  his  declining  to  receive  further 
attentions  made  them  suspect  that  he  was  dissatisfied.  The  earl,  find- 
ing himself  rather  in  a  dilemma,  was  impatient  to  be  gone ;  and  having 
a  waggon  ready,  the  usual  mode  of  travelling  in  that  country,  he  made  a 
precipitate  retreat  the  next  morning  to  Cologne,  whence  he  wrote  by 
express  to  England  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  court  of  Diisseldorf. 
I^  answer,  he  received  immediate  orders  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
assured  he  should  meet  directions  to  marry  and  bring  home  the  princess 
Mary  Anne  of  Wurtemburg. 

The  earl  obeyed  with  much  satisfaction,  esteeming  this,  next  to  the 
Modenese  alliance,  the  most  suitable  of  any  that  had  been  proposed;  so, 
with  all  the  haste  he  could,  and  not  doubting  of  the  performance  of  what 
he  had  been  assured,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  alighting  at  the  monastery 

1  The  name  of  this  prinoen  was  Eteanor  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  to  the  inflaeme  of 
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where  the  princess  Mary  Anne  lived,  he  acquainted  her  with  the  news  of 
the  preferment  which  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  awaited  her.  The 
princess  had  not  self-command  enough  to  conceal  her  joy  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  ''  and,"  pursues  his  excellency,  "  she  was  not  to  be  blamed,  consi- 
dering the  provision  it  would  have  been  for  an  orphan  maid  to  marry  a 
prince  so  great,  both  in  the  circumstances  of  fortune  and  merit."  ^  The 
result  should  be  a  warning  to  all  diplomatists  engaged  in  the  delicate 
and  responsible  business  of  royal  marriages,  not  to  advance  a  single  step 
beyond  the  precise  warranty  of  their  instructions.  Since  the  letters  which 
the  earl  had  received  at  Cologne  were  written,  a  total  change  of  purpose 
had  taken  place  in  the  secret  councils  of  the  British  court,  and  the  luck- 
less eiivoy  found  that  he  had  committed  an  irretrievable  blunder  by  his 
conmiunication  to  the  princess ;  for  the  orders  that  awaited  him  at  his 
own  house  were,  to  break  off  all  negotiations  for  her  hand.  His  conster- 
nation and  vexation  may  be  imagined,  especially  as  this  §udden  and 
provoking  caprice  proceeded,  not  from  any  fickleness  on  the  part  of  the 
duke  of  York,  but  from  the  impertinent  interference  of  that  restless  in- 
trigvaiite  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  whose  insolence  led  her  to  aspire 
at  nothing  less  than  marrying  the  heir-presumptive  of  the  British  crown 
to  a  bride  of  her  selecting.  '  The  lady  whom  she  had  chosen  for  him  was 
the  daughter  of  the  due  d'Elbceuf,  a  cadet  prince  of  the  house  of  Lor- 
raine. Her  mother  was  the  sister  of  mar6schal  Turenne — a  connection 
to  which  his  royal  highness  would  have  had  no  objection,  because  of  his 
affection  to  his  old  conmiander,  had  the  lady  been  of  a  suitable  age ;  but 
when  the  earl  of  Peterborough  came  to  see  her,  after  king  Charles  had 
consented  to  the  marriage,  he  found  that  she  was  a  little  girl  under  thir- 
teen, and  so  very  childish  for  that  age,  that  he  would  not  for  a  moment 
encourage  the  idea  of  bringing  home  a  bride  of  her  fashion  for  his  royal 
friend.*  The  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  however,  who  thought  to  carry  her 
point  in  time,  if  she  could  only  succeed  in  breaking  off  the  promising 
n^otiation  with  Mary  Anne  of  Wurtemburg,  continued,  by  means  of  her 
emissaries,  so  to  disparage  that  princess,  that  the  duke  was  induced  to- 
give  her  up. 

Much  ado  was  there  to  pacify  the  poor  princess  on  so  great  a  disap- 
pointment, especially  as  there  were  those,  to  whom  she  seemed  a  rival, 
who  forbore  not  to  rejoice,  if  not  to  insult  her,  on  this  change  of  fortune. 
As  for  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  he  frankly  confessed  that  "  he  durst  not 
see  her  again." '  An  efiFort  had  been  made  by  the  British  resident  at 
Paris,  by  sending  an  express  to  meet  him  on  the  road  with  news  of  this 
change,  to  prevent  the  earl  of  Peterborough  from  committing  himself  by 
complimenting  the  princess  of  Wurtemburg  on  the  preferment  his  first 
letters  had  given  him  reason  to  believe  awaited  her ;  but  the  messenger, 
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having  taken  a  different  route,  missed  him.  Mortified  and  annoyed  as 
the  earl  was  with  the  capricious  conduct  of  his  own  courts  he  was  in  a 
manner  consoled  when  he  found  that  he  was  required  by  his  majesty  to 
proceed  with  all  speed  to  Modena,  to  demand,  according  to  the  proper 
forms,  the  original  of  that  beautiful  portrait  which  had  never  ceased  to 
haunt  his  imagination  since  he  first  got  a  stealthy  view  of  it  in  the  Conti 
palace.  It  is  a  little  amusiag  that  king  Charles,  in  his  instructions  to 
the  earl  of  Peterborough,  commences  with  noticing  ^  the  failure  of  the 
occasion"  on  which  he  had  been  appointed  ambassador-eztraordinaiy  at 
the  court  of  Vienna  "  for  effecting  a  marriage  between  James  duke  of 
York  and  the  young  archduchess  of  Inspruck,  but  passes  over  in  silence 
the  other  five  ladies,  and  proceeds  with  laudable  brevity  to  the  object  of 
his  present  mission ;  which  was  to  present  letters  of  credence  to  the 
duchess-regent,  and  to  open  to  her,  in  his  name,  the  duke  of  York's 
earnest  deaire  to  espouse  ^e  young  princess,  her  daughter.**  ^  A  polite 
hint  on  the  subject  of  the  young  lady's  portion  is  delicately  intro- 
duced:— 

**  That  oar  said  dearest  brother  aeems  to  be  wiUJbDg  to  settle  a  Jointare  of  fifteen  thousand 
ponnds  per  aniramn  sterling  money  of  England,  and  even  to  enlarge  himself  farther  thowln 
If  the  value  of  her  portion  (hitherto  not  certainly  known  to  us)  shall  require  a  better." 

^e  time  for  the  payment  of  the  porrion,  and  all  arrangements  connected 
with  it,  are  in  this  document  referred  to  the  friendly  arbitration  of  the 
king  of  France,  Louis  XIY. 

**  Now,  althoni^  It  be  nnnsaal  to  send  extraordinary  ambassadois  to  a  single  prince  of 
Italy  of  that  sphere,  yet  we  have  oondesoended  to  do  it,  to  honour  our  most  dear  brotberls 
dioice  of  this  princess  fbr  his  wife ;  but  that,  on  Uie  other  Blde»  our-  own  dignity  may  not 
snlfer  thereby,  you  must  be  careftil  to  stipulate  and  adjust  the  manner  of  your  appearance^ 
there,  to  the  fUn  extent  of  snch  ceremonies  as  have  been  given  to  the  ambassadors  of  Ftanoe 
and  Bipain  who  have  ever  appeared  there.** 

The  same  express  brought  instructions  from  the  duke  of  York,  directing 
the  earl  of  Peterborough,  after  delivering  the  king's  credential  letters  and 
his  own  to  the  duke  of  Modena  and  the  duchess-regent,  to  profess  to  them 
his  earnest  desire  of  marrying  the  young  princess,  and  the  great  affeo- 
tion  he  had  conceived  for  her  person  and  virtues,  repeating  what  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  king's  letter  touching  her  portion,  and  the  jointure 
of  15,0002.  that  he  was  willing  to  settle  on  her  in  case  she  should  survive 
him,  and  his  willingness  to  augment  it  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
her  dowry : — 

«  When  yon  shall  have  contracted  the  princess  hi  my  name,"  obeerves  the  duke,  **yoa  aie 
to  present  to  her,  as  a  token  of  my  esteem,  such  part  of  my- Jewels  in  your  custody  as  you 
shall  judge  convenient ;  and  the  morning  of  the  day  of  performing  the  solemnity  of  the 
marriage,  you  shall  present  her  with  the  remainder  of  my  said  Jewels,  as  a  further  pledge  uf 
my  affection,  and  of  my  satisfiusUon  of  what  you  have  done  fbr  me."  ' 


1  Official  instructions  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough  for  the  marriage>tieatj  of  Jamee  duke  ^ 
York  and  Mary  of  Mud«ua.  -Appendix  of  Morduunt  Goiealogies.  '  Ibid. 
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Two  days  after  the  date  of  this  instroinent,  James  announced  his  in- 
tended nuptials  in  the  following  laconic  seamanlike  epistle  to  his  cousin, 
prince  Rupert,  who  had  succeeded  him  in  the  command  of  the  British 

fleet: — 

*'St.  James's,  Aug.  3, 1673.1 

**  I  have  reodved  yours  by  Dowoett,  and,  by  the  aoootmt  he  gave  of  what  passed  when 
you  were  neare  the  Schonveldt,  see  plainly  De  Rnyter  will  hardly  come  out  to  fight  you.  I 
have  also  seen  yours  to  Id.  Arlington,  from  whom  you  will  receive  his  majesty's  pleasure ; 
BO  that  there  remains  nothing  more  for  me  to  say,  but  that  now  my  marriage  is  agreed  ou 
with  the  yoDgp  princess  of  Modena,  and  to  wish  you  fUre  weather  and  good  sncoesse  if  you 
ondertake  anything. 

**  Jambs. 

**  For  my  deare  ooijaen,  prinoe  Bupert." 

Like  most  men  who  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  choose  a  wife 
among  the  fairest,  the  noblest,  and  the  wealthiest  ladies  on  earth,  James, 
who  had  hitherto  been  embarrassed  with  the  agreeable  perplexity  of 
selecting  for  his  consort  her  who  should  be  esteemed  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable of  all  the  princesses  who  had  been  offered  to  his  consideration, 
fancied  that,  after  he  had  once  made  up  his  mind  on  that  point,  no 
further  difficulty  could  be  apprehended — at  least,  not  on  the  part  of  the 
lady  to  whom  the  prospect  of  sharing  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  was 
offered  with  his  hand.  His  plenipotentiary  very  soon  had  occasion  to 
undeceive  him  in  this  notion.  The  wooing  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena* 
is  indeed  a  curious  chapter  in  the  personal  history  of  royalty,  demon- 
strating that  princesses — ay,  and  very  youthful  ones— occasionally  en- 
deavour to  exert  a  will  of  their  own,  and  that  ladies  sometimes  prefer  a 
maiden  life  of  tranquil  happiness  to  the  cares  and  trials  of  the  conjugal 
state,  even  when  it  offers  the  glittering  perspective  of  a  crown.  James 
m-ged  the  earl  of  Peterborough  to  use  all  possible  diligence  to  marry  and 
bring  home  his  Italian  bride  before  the  approaching  session  of  parlia- 
ment, being  well  aware  that  attempts  would  be  made  to  prevent  his 
union  with  a  Roman  catholic  princess.  The  earl  instantly  set  off  post 
for  Lyons,  incognito.  He  arrived  there  at  the  end  of  three  days,  fancy- 
ing, from  the  care  he  had  taken  to  send  his  equipage  and  baggage 
another  way,  that  he  should  be  entirely  unknown ;  but  scarcely  had  he 
entered  his  inn  to  repose  and  refresh  himself  a  little,  when  the  waiter 
brought  him  word  there  were  two  gentlemen  below,  who  desired  admit- 
tance to  speak  with  him  on  the  part  of  the  duchess  of  Modena.  Thesr 
persons  delivered  a  letter  to  him,  signed  by  one  Nardi,  who  styled  him 
self  a  secretary,  acquainting  his  excellency  •  "  that  the  duchess  of  Moden& 
had  heard  of  his  intention  to  come  into  those  parts  to  treat  of  a  marriage 
with  the  young  princess  ;  but  knowing  her  daughter's  inclinations  to  be 
entirely  against  any  obligations  of  that  kind,  and  that  she  was  perfectly 

>  MS.  Lansdowne,  1236,  article  99,  fol.  160.     nuns  of  Cliaillot,  inedited  MS.  in  the  hfitel  ds 
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settled  in  the  resolution  to  take  upon  her  a  religious  life,  she  thought  it 
reasonable  to  give  him  timely  information  thereof,  that  the  king  his 
master  and  his  lordship  might  avoid  committing  themselves  by  pursuing 
a  design  which,  though  very  honourable  and  advantageous  to  her  daughter 
and  the  house  of  Este,  was  yet  impracticable,  and  could  never  be 
brought  about.**  * 

The  surprise  of  the  incognito  ambassador,  on  finding  his  secret  had 
already  transpired,  was  extreme.  However,  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
appear  greatly  amazed  at  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  to  disown  to  the 
bearers  any  concern  in  the  matter,  or  having  any  orders  to  proceed  in 
the  business  they  surmised.  He  told  them  further,  **  that  he  waa-  a 
private  traveller,  who  came  to  satisfy  his  own  curiosity  and  his  desire  of 
seeing  Italy,  so  there  was  no  occasion  for  her  highness  or  any  other  to 
concern  themselves  in  his  motions.**  The  gentlemen  having  departed,  the 
earl  immediately  gave  an  account  of  this  strange  incident  to  the  king  and 
the  duke  of  York.  Then,  reflecting- that  this  marriage,  after  the  failure 
of  the  attempts  to  engage  the  duke  in  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  either 
the  duchess  de  Guise,  mademoiselle  d*Elboeuf,  or  the  princesses  of  Nen- 
burg  or  Wurtemburg,  had  been  strenuously  recommended  by  the  king 
of  France,  he  determined  to  proceed  to  Turin  and  confer  with  the  French 
ambassador  there,  who  was  supposed  to  direct  the  affairs  of  Italy,  on  the 
subject,  and  hear  from  him  what  probability  there  was  of  ultimate 
success  if  he  persevered  in  the  pursuit.  He  found  that  minister  had 
received  no  orders  from  France  to  interfere,  but  had  a  letter  from  the 
duchess  of  Modena,  requesting  *'  that  if  his  lordship  came  to  Turin,  and 
did  confer  or  advise  with  him  on  that  matter,  he  would  signify  to  him 
the  ^mpossibiUty  of  accomplishing  it."  The  earl,  much  discouraged,  was 
in  great  doubt  whether  he  should  make  any  further  advances  ;  but  the 
French  ambassador  advised  him  to  have  a  little  patience,  and  that,  **  con- 
tinuing the  pretence  of  being  a  casual  traveller,  he  should  advance  his 
journey  down  the  Po,  to  an  agreeable  city  called  Plaisance  [Placentia], 
where  he  might  remain  and  amuse  himself  till  he  had  further  orders." 
The  earl  took  his  advice,  and  repairing  to  Placentia,  lodged  himself  there 
as  conveniently  as  he  could,  under  the  character  of  a  private  traveller. 
But  with  all  his  caution,  his  person  and  movements  were  perfectly 
known ;  and  the  second  or  third  morning  after  his  arrival,  the  servants 
informed  him  that  there  was  a  gentleman  desired  the  favour  of  admit- 
tance to  him,  who  came  from  the  duchess  of  Modena.  This  gentleman 
proved  no  other  than  Nardi  himself,  the  writer  of  the  mysterious  letters 
for  preventing  the  offer  of  the  duke  of  York  being  formally  made  to  the 
young  princess.'  His  errand  was  to  deliver  a  letter  from  the  duchess 
herself,  wherein  she  wrote,  that  "Having  heard  of  his  journey  in 
these  parts,  she  thought  it  incumbent  on  her,  before  a  great  king  and 
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his  minister  should  expose  themselves  by  demanding  that  which  oould 
not  be  accomplished,  to  manifest  her  reasons."  She  repeated  the  sub- 
stance of  Nardi's  previous  letter  to  him  and  the  French  ambassador,  but 
added,  in  conclusion,  '*  that  there  were  other  princesses  in  her  family 
besides  her  daughter,  to  one  of  whom,  if  the  duke  his  master  thought  fit, 
it  was  possible  that  he  might  be  admitted  to  address  himself;  and  in  the 
meantime,  if  his  lordship  would  come  and  divert  himself  in  her  court, 
she  should  esteem  it  an  honour  to  receive  him,  and  he  should  be  very 
welcome."  The  earl  of  Peterborough,  who  was  anything  but  flattered  at 
the  anxiety  of  the  duchess  to  forestall  with  a  refusal  an  offer  which  he, 
at  any  rate,  had  given  her  no  reason  to  believe  would  be  made,  drily 
apologized  to  her  highness  "  for  the  trouble  which  his  coming  into  those 
parts  seemed  to  cause  her,  and  thanked  her  for  the  honour  she  did  him ; 
for  which  however,  he  assured  her  there  was  no  cause,  seeing  he  was  but 
a  private  traveller,  without  design  or  orders  to  disquiet  any  persons  with 
pretences  that  \\  ere  not  agreeable  to  them."  * 

If  the  duchess  of  Modena  had  really  been  averse  to  having  the  heir  of 
a  mighty  realm  for  hsr  son-in-law,  she  would  not  have  taken  the  pains 
she  did  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  matrimonial  agent  of  the  duke  of 
York.  She  had  been  accurately  informed  of  the  predilection  entertained 
in  favour  of  her  daughter,  and  in  a  very  early  stage  of  the  business,  took 
occasion  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  young  princess.  Mary  Beatrice 
wanted  rather  better  than  two  months  of  completing  her  fifteenth  year ; 
she  was  tall  and  womanly  in  figure,  and  very  beautiful,  but  perfectly 
unconscious  of  her  charms.  For  her  acquirements,  she  read  and  wrote 
Latin  and  French,  possessed  some  taste  in  painting,  and  wasr  a  proficient 
in  music,  which  she  passionately  loved ;  but  of  those  royal  sciences, 
history  and  geography,  which  ought  to  form  the  most  important  part  of 
the  education  of  princes,  she  knew  so  little,  that  when  her  mother 
announced  to  her  that  she  was  sought  in  marriage  by  the  duke  of  York, 
she  asked,  with  great  simplicity,  **  who  the  duke  of  York  was  ?"  Her 
mother  told  her  "  that  he  was  the  brother  of  the  king  of  England,  and 
heir-presumptive  to  that  realm  ;**  but  the  princess  was  not  a  whit  the 
wiser  for  this  information.  **  She  had  been  so  innocently  bred,"  observes 
James,  in  his  journal,  "  that  she  did  not  know  of  such  a  place  as  England, 
nor  such  a  person  as  the  duke  of  York." 

When  the  duchess  of  Modena  explained  the  nature  of  the  brilliant 
matrimonial  prospects  that  awaited  her,  not  concealing  the  fact  that  the 
duke  of  York  was  in  his  fortieth  year,  Mary  Beatrice  burst  into  a  passion- 
ate fit  of  weeping,  and  implored  her  aunt  to  deliver  her  from  this 
royal  suitor,  by  marrying  him  herself,  observing  with  some  naivete^ 
**  that  her  aunt's  age,  who  was  thirty  years  old,  was  more  suitable  to 
that  of  a  bridegroom  of  forty  than  her  own,  as  she  was  only  in  hec 
1  Earl  of  Peterborough,  in  the  Mordaunt  Gknealogiee. 
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fifteenth  year.**  Mary  Beatrice  was  assured,  in  reply,  **  that  the  fancied 
objection  of  too  great  juvenility  in  a  girl  of  her  age  would  be  very  soon 
obviated  by  time,  while  every  day  would  render  a  lady  of  thir^  less 
agreeable  to  a  prince  like  the  duke  of  York.*'  ^  This  reasoning,  however 
cogent,  did  not  reconcile  the  youthful  beauty  to  the  idea  of  being  con- 
signed to  a  consort  five-and-twenty  years  her  senior.  She  wept,  and 
protested  her  determination  to  profess  herself  a  nun;  and  continued  to 
urge  the  propriety  of  bestowing  her  aunt  on  the  duke  of  York  instead  of 
herself,  so  perseveringly,  that  at  last  she  convinced  some  of  the  most 
influential  persons  in  tiie  court  of  Modena  that  she  was  right.  These 
wei-e  her  uncle  Rinaldo  d'Este,  who,  like  the  princess  her  aunt,  was  the 
ofifspring  of  her  grandfather's  second  marriage  with  a  princess  of  the 
house  of  Parma,  and  the  padre  Garimbert,  her  mother  the  duchess- 
regent's  confessor,  and,  in  reality,  her  prime-minister.  This  ecclesiastic 
had  been  bom  a  subject  of  Parma,  and  was  exceedingly  desirous  of 
obliging  that  family  by  promoting  the  interests  of  their  kinswoman.' 

Garimbert,  who  is  called  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough  a  canning 
Jesuit,  was  suspected  by  those  of  the  cabinet  who  wished  to  promote  the 
marriage  of  the  duke  of  York  with  Mary  Beatrice,  of  encouraging  her  in 
her  determined  negation  of  that  alliance.  The  effects  of  this  under- 
current had  appeai*ed  in  the  duchess  being  wrought  upon  by  her  spiritual 
director — first,  to  plead  her  daughter's  predilection  for  the  vocation  of  a 
nun,  in  order  to  deter  the  envoy  of  the  duke  of  York  from  addressing  his 
master's  suit  to  her ;  and  in  the  next  place,  to  suggest  his  transferring  it 
to  the  elder  princess.  In  order  to  favour  this  change  of  persons,  sufficient 
interest  had  been  made  with  the  ruling  powers  in  the  court  of  France,  to 
induce  them  to  use  their  influence  in  favour  of  the  aunt  instead  of  the 
niece.  In  the  meantime  an  express  was  sent  from  England,  to  apprize 
the  earl  of  Peterborough  that  the  king  of  France  had  despatched  the 
marquis  Dangeau,  with  orders  to  assist  in  concluding  the  matrimonial 
alliance  between  England  and  Modena;  but  it  was  suspected,  that 
instead  of  the  young  princess,  from  whom  it  was  supposed  all  the  diffi- 
culty arose,  it  was  intended  to  substitute  an  aunt  of  hers,  who  was  in 
all  respects  inferior  to  her,  and,  for  divers  considerations,  unsuitable  for 
the  duke  of  York.'  ^  This  sudden  change  in  the  affitir  greatly  mortified 
the  earl,  whose  head  turned  round  under  this  variety  of  circumstances."  * 
A  few  days  after  came  Nardi  again,  with  more  compliments  from  the 
duchess,  and  open  declarations  *'  of  the  pleasure  it  would  give  her  and  her 
court  if  the  honour,  which  it  was  supposed  was  intended  for  her  daughter, 

1  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Bon  ia  his  Royal  Genealogies,  table  417.  Her 
Modena  in  the  archives  of  b'ranoe.  other  aunt,  Mary  d'Este,  married  Roiuntiu 

2  Mordaunt  Genealogies.  IL,  duke  of  Parnm,  1684 ;  she  died  1694. 

3  Tho  name  of  Mary  Beatrice's  aunt  was  *  Em\  of  Peterborouc^,  in  the  Mordauni 
Eleonori,  born  in  1643;  "lives  in  the  con-  Genealogiea. 
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could  bo  transferred  to  another  princess  of  the  family."  The  earl  of 
Peterborough,  who  was  determined,  if  he  could  not  have  the  youngest  and 
fairest,  to  take  neither,  replied,  "  that  he  came  to  Italy  for  his  own 
pleasure ;  that  he  had  no  ordera  on  the  subject  her  highness  mentioned ; 
and  that  his  sojourn  in  that  neighbourhood  was  only  caused  by  a  little 
indisposition."  * 

A  fresh  express  from  England  informed  the  earl  of  the  approach  of  the 
marquis  Dangeau,  empowered  by  the  king  of  France  to  use  his  utmost 
influence  to  obtain  the  young  Mary  Beatrice  for  the  duke  of  York,  and 
none  other.  He  was  a  clever,  eloquent  man,  well  versed  in  the  arts  of 
courts,  and  so  fully  demonstrated  to  the  princes  of  Este  their  true 
interest  in  obliging  the  king,  his  master,  and  contracting,  at  the  same 
time,  the  powerful  alliance  of  England,  that  all  the  court  and  council 
were  persuaded,  with  the  single  exception  of  father  Grarimbert,  who  did 
all  he  could  to  encourage  the  ^young  princess  in  her  aversion,  and  to 
dissuade  the  duchess  from  yielding  her  consent.  However,  the  advantage 
of  the  connection  having  been  once  clearly  represented  to  the  duchess,  all 
objections  were  presently  overruled.  The  marquis  Dangeau  then  wrote 
to  the  earl  of  Peterborough  **  that  he  might  now  advance  to  Modena, 
where  his  addresses  would  be  honourably  received."  The  duchess  also 
wrote  to  the  same  effect,  and  gave  him  a  most  respectful  invitation  to 
her  court,  assuring  him  "  that  the  only  difficulty  that  now  remained,  was 
to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  the  pope  for  the  celebration  of  the  marriage 
of  a  Catholic  princess  with  a  prince  not  openly  declared  of  that  religion."  ^ 

The  duke  of  York  had  sacrificed  his  power  and  influence  in  the  state, 
together  with  the  vast  income  which  he  had  hitherto  derived  from  the 
high  offices  he  held,  rather  than  do  violence  to  his  conscience  by  taking 
the  test  which  had  been  devised  by  the  republican  party  in  parliament 
to  deprive  the  country  of  his  services ;  yet,  as  he  had  made  no  public 
profession  of  reconciliation  to  the  church  of  Rome,  the  pope  took  the 
present  opportunity  of  giving  him  every  annoyance.  The  earl  of  Peter- 
borough, suspecting  that  the  marriage  might  be  prevented  h^  an  opposi- 
tion to  it  from  such  a  quarter,  would  not  make  a  public  entrance  into 
Modena  in  the  first  instance,  but  travelled  thither  as  a  private  person. 
About  a  mile  from  the  town,  however,  he  was  met  by  Nardi,  the  under- 
secretary of  state,  with  a  coach  and  six,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  palace 
of  one  of  the  chief  nobles,  brother  to  the  bishop  of  Modena.  Here, 
finding  he  was  to  be  splendidly  lodged  and  entertained  at  her  highnesses 
expense,  he  protested  against  it,  as  being  contrary  to  his  desire  of  pre- 
serving his  incognito ;  but  Nardi  told  him,  that  although  the  duchess, 
in  compliance  with  his  request^  omitted  offering  him  in  public  the  respect 
that  was  his  due,  she  was  not  tied  from  serving  him  her  own  way  in  all 
things  necessary  for  his  comfort  and  accommodation."  % 
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The  abbe  Dangeau,  the  marquis's  brother,  having  been  despatched  t/i 
Rome  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  dispensation  for  the  marriage  from  the 
pope,  through  his  &vourite  nephew,  cardinal  Altieri,  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough was  in  the  measitime  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  duchess  of 
Modena.  He  was  brought  in  a  private  coach  to  the  palace  by  Nardi,  who, 
by  a  back  way,  introduced  him  into  an  apartment,  where  he  found  the 
duchess  standing  with  her  back  to  a  table.  The  earl  approached  her 
with  the  respect  due  to  a  sovereign  princess  in  her  own  house.  She 
received  him  with  much  courtesy ;  and  chairs  being  set,  his  lordship 
entered  at  once  upon  the  true  cause  of  his  coming,  observing,  **  that  he 
was  surprised  at  finding  a  difficulty  in  a  thing  which  the  world  judged 
to  be  so  advantageous  to  all  parties."  ^  The  duchess  excused  herself  by 
pleading  the  aversion  her  daughter  felt  to  a  married  life,  and  the  great 
desire  she  had  to  be  a  nun.  She  said,  likewise,  that  the  princess  was 
young,  and  not  of  a  strong  constitution ;  and  that,  **  besides,  the  Italian 
princes  depending  much  on  the  reputation  of  zeal  for  the  Catholic 
religion,  there  would  be  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  dispensation  for  an 
alliance  with  a  prince  who  was  not  declared  of  the  same  church,  let  the 
opinion  of  his  true  faith  be  what  it  would."  To  all  these  objections  the 
earl  replied  in  such  a  manner,  as  induced  the  duchess  to  declare  ^  that 
he  had  appeased  the  greatest  difficulties  of  her  own  thoughts."  She 
added,  *Hhat  if  the  abb^  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  dispensation,  she 
knew  not  but  they  might  proceed  to  a  happy  conclusion."  The  first 
conversation  ended  with  the  earl's  requesting  to  be  favoured  with  a  sight 
of  the  young  princess ;  and  the  duchess  having  promised  it  for  the  next 
evening,  he  retired  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  came.*  "  The  next 
day  his  excellency  received  advice  from  the  abb^  Dangeau,  that  great 
exertions  had  been  made  by  the  French  ambassador,  and  also  by  cardinal 
Barberini,  and  all  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  house  of  Este  at  Rome,  to 
obtain  the  dispensation,  but  that  the  pope  was  very  averse,  and  his 
governing  nephew,  cardinal  Altieri,  violently  opposed  to  it  Various 
pretences  were'  alleged  in  excuse  of  this  unfriendly  proceeding,  but  the 
true  cause  was,  the  jealousy  of  the  papal  government  of  the  s^grandize- 
ment  of  the  house  of  Este,  lest,  through  an  alliance  powerful  as  that  of 
England,  the  duke  of  Modena  should  be  enabled  to  contest  the  fair  duchy 
of  Ferrara,  and  the  lands  of  which  the  princes  of  Este  had  been  wrong- 
fully deprived  by  the  usurpation  of  the  Roman  see ;  in  which  case  it  was 
possible  he  might  be  disposed  to  use  other  means  than  prayers  and  tears 
to  recover  his  own,  even  from  the  successors  of  St.  Peter."  • 

Our  stout  old  cavalier  was  not  a  man  to  be  lightly  discouraged ;  he 
had  set  his  heart  on  bringing  home  the  fairest  bride  in-  Christendom  for 
his  royal  friend.  His  spirit  rose  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
obstacle  that  was  likely  to  be  opposed  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur« 

1  Earl  of  Peterborongh.  in  the  Moidaunt  Gtenealogfes.  >  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 
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pose ;  and  determining,  if  possible,  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  sudden 
conclusion,  he  renewed  his  request  of  being  permitted  to  see  the  princess 
that  evening.  He  was  conducted  to  the  palace  at  the  hour  appointed, 
introduced  into  the  duchess's  apartment  as  before,  and  found  the  young 
princess  with  her  mother.  He  giveit  the  following  glowing  description 
of  the  personal  appearance  of  Mary  Beatrice  at  that  time :  '*  She  was  tall 
and  admirably  shaped  ;  her  complexion  was  of  the  last  degree  of  fairness, 
her  hair  black  as  jet ;  so  were  her  eyebrows  and  her  eyes,  but  the  latter 
30  full  of  light  and  sweetness,  as  they  did  dazzle  and  charm  too.  There 
seemed  given  unto  them  by  nature  sovereign  power — ^power  to  kill,  and 
power  to  save ;  and  in  the  whole  turn  to  her  face,  which  was  of  the 
most  graceful  oval,  there  were  all  the  features,  all  the  beauty,  and  all 
that  could  be  great  and  charming  in  any  human  creature."  ^  The  earl 
approached  her  with  the  respect  he  thought  due  to  his  future  mistress, 
and  having  made  the  proper  compliments,  **  he  asked  her  pardon  if  he 
were  the  means  of  disturbing  her  tranquillity,  and  in  some  sort  crossing 
her  inclinations ;  but  first,  from  the  sight  of  her  picture,  and  now  still 
more  so  from  the  view  of  herself,  he  was  convinced  it  was  the  only 
means  of  making  happy  a  prince,  whose  love,  when  she  came  to  know 
him,  would  make  ample  amends  to  her  for  anything  that  she  might  now 
regard  as  a  grievance."^  She  answered,  with  a  little  fierceness,  *'that 
she  was  obliged  to  the  king  of  England  and  the  duke  of  York  for  their 
good  opinion,  but  she  could  not  but  wonder,  when  there  were  so  many 
princesses  of  more  merit,  who  would  esteem  that  honour  and  be  ready 
to  embrace  it,  they  should  persist  in  endeavouring  to  force  the  inclination 
of  one  who  had  vowed  herself,  as  much  as  was  in  her  power,  to  another 
port  of  life,  out  of  which  she  never  could  think  she  should  be  happy ; 
and  she  desired  his  excellency,"  even,  as  he  fancied,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  ''if  he  had  an  influence  with  his  master,  to  oblige  her  by  endeavour- 
ing to  avert  any  further  persecution  of  a  maid,  who  had  an  invincible 
aversion  to  marriage.  Princesses  there  were  enow,"  she  said,  '*  in  Italy, 
and  even  in  that  house,  who  would  not  be  unworthy  of  so  great  an  honour, 
and  who,  from  the  esteem  they  might  have  thereof,  would  deserve  it 
much  better  than  she  could  do."  ' 

However  piqued  the  earl  might  be  at  the  disdain  with  which  the 
youthful  beauty  received  his  compliments,  and  her  earnest  endeavours  to 
defend  herself  from  the  unwelcome  alliance  to  which  he  was  wooing  her, 
he  was  too  able  a  diplomatist  tq  take  any  notice  of  her  pointed  hint,  that 
his  master's  addresses  would  be  more  agreeable  and  suitable  to  her  aunt 
than  to  herself.  In  reply  to  all  her  passionate  rhetoric  on  the  propriety 
of  his  allowing  her  to  fulfil  that  vocation  to  which  it  was  her  desire  to 
devote  herself,  his  excellency  told  her,  that  **  he  begged  her  pardon  if  ho 
could  not  obey  her.  He  might  have  been  induced  to  do  so  before  he  saw 
<  Earl  of  Peteiboroai^ln  the  Mordannt  Genealogies.  *  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 
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her,  but  now  it  was  impossible,  aince  he  could  not  believe  that  she  wa« 
made  for  other  end  than  to  give  princes  to  the  world,  who  should  adorn 
it  with  characters  of  high  virtue  and  merit :  that  his  country  had  need 
of  such,  and  he  would  now  hazard  the  offending  her  by  persisting  in  his 
demand,  since,  if  he  did  incur  her  displeasure  by  it^  it  would  be  the 
means  of  making  her  one  of  the  happiest  princesses  in  the  world/  *  The 
earl  oomplaius  '*  that,  for  all  he  could  say,  the  princess  appeared  dissatis- 
fied at  his  persistence."  Well  she  might,  when  the  ifiam  meaning  of  his 
flattering  speech  simply  amounted  to  this,  that  since  she  suited  the  object 
of  his  mission,  it  mattered  little  whether  she  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  being  torn  from  her  own  sunny  clime  and  the  friends  of  her  childhood, 
to  be  transplanted  to  a  land  of  strangers  and  consigned  to  an  unknown 
husband,  five-and-twenty  years  older  than  herself — ^whose  name  she  had 
never  heard  till  she  was  required  to  plight  her  vows  of  conjugal  lore  and 
obedience  to  him — and  that  even  the  alternative  of  a  convent  and  a  yeil 
were  not  to  be  allowed  to  her.  Who  can  wonder  that  a  high-spirited 
girl,  under  fifteen,  broke  through  the  conventional  restraints  whereby 
princesses  are  taught  from  their  cradles  to  control  their  feelings,  and 
endeavoured  to  avert  the  dreaded  doom  that  awaited  her  by  telling  the 
ambassador  her  mind  with  the  passionate  and  tearful  vehemence  of  a 
child  of  nature !  Having  done  this,  she  maintained  an  obstinate  silence^ 
and  retired  with  the  duchess  her  mother. 

The  next  day  the  ambassador  made  a  formal  complaint  of  her  high- 
nesses behaviour  to  Nardi,  apd  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  that,  *'  having 
been  kept  on  under  pretence  of  Dangeau's  negotiation  for  the  dispensation, 
a  much  greater  difficulty  appeared  in  the  aversion  so  openly  expressed  by 
the  princess,  of  whose  consent  he  now  utterly  despaired."  ^  Nardi  told 
him,  *'  He  need  not  be  under  the  least  concern  on  that  aocoupt,  since  the 
ladies  of  Italy,  when  it  came  to  be  in  earnest,  were  accustomed  to  have  no 
will  but  that  of  their  friends ;  and  if  her  mother  were  satisfied,  she  would 
soon  be  brought  to  a  much  more  difficult  matter  than  that."  The  earl 
then  reminded  the  minister  that  time  pressed,  the  meeting  of  parliament 
^rew  near,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  an  immediate  con- 
clusion, or  to  depart.  The  duchess,  on  being  informed  of  this,  sent  him 
word  the  next  day,  'Hhat  she  had  greater  hopes  of  the  prinoess!s  con- 
currence, who  had  been  urged  by  the  duke  her  brother,  and  all  about 
her,  to  consent ;  so  that  she  trusted,  on  the  arrival  of  the  dispensation, 
he  would  be  satisfied."  '  In  the  meantime,  the  treaty  proceeded  about 
the  portion,  which  was  to  be  fourscore  thousand  pounds,  to  be  paid  at 
several  times,  with  conditions  for  jointure,  maintenance,  an^  other 
matters ;  and  upon  these  thii^s,  which  are  the  rocks  and  shoals  on  which 
other  marriages  generally  split,  there  was  no  diss^reement.*    James 

>  Earl  of  Peterborongh,  in  the  Mordaunt        «  Some  authors  have  averted  that  the  por- 
Oenealogie*.  a  IbkL  .  *  Ibid.  tion  was  furnished  by  Lonfs  XIY^  but  it 
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notices  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the  young  princess  to  accept  his  hand, 
which  he  merely  imputes  to  her  desire  of  devoting  herself  to  a  religious 
life.  The  abbot  Dangeau  returned  from  Rome  without  the  dispensation^ 
which  he  could  not  by  any  means  obtain.  The  cardinal  Altieri  was  in- 
flexible, and  threats  of  excommunication  were  issued  against  anyone  who 
should  undertake  to  celebrate  the  macriage.  *'  Thereupon/'  pursues  his 
excellency,  "  we  were  all  upon  fears  of  a  total  rupture.  The  duchess 
herself,  a  zealous,  if  not  a  bigoted  woman,  was  in  great  pain  about  the 
part  that  might  seem  offensive  to  his  holiness  or  neglective  of  his 
authority,  and  the  princess  took  occasion  from  hence  to  support  her  un- 
willingness. But,  in  truth,  the  cardinal  Barberini,  on  whom  the  duchess 
had  great  dependence,  and  all  the  other  adherents  and  relations  of  the 
house  of  Este,  being  every  day  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  honour 
and  interest  they  were  like  to  find  in  this  alliance,  were  scandalized  at 
the  unreasonable  obstinacy  of  the  pope  and  his  nephew,  and  frankly 
advised  the  duchess  of  Modena  to  conclude  the  marriage  at  once ;  it 
being  less  difficult  to  obtain  forgiveness  for  it  after  it  was  done,  than  per* 
mission  for  doing  it"  * 

The  next  great  .difficulty  was,  to  find  a  priest  who  would,  in  that 
country,  venture  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  the  espousals  in  defiance 
of  the  interdict  of  the  pope.  The  bishop  of  Modena,  who  was  applied 
to,  positively  refused;  but  at  last,  a  poor  English  Jacobin,  named 
White,  who,  having  nothing  to  lose,  and  ujwn  whom  the  terror  of  ex* 
communication  did  not  so  much  prevail,  undertook  to  do  it.  The 
princess  at  last  gave  herself  up  to  the  will  of  her  friends ;  a  day  was 
appointed  for  the  solemnity,  and  the  earl  had  liberty  to  visit  her  high- 
ness in  her  own  apartment.'  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  his 
excellency  did  not  enrich  his  curious  and  amusing  history  of  this  mar- 
riage with  a  few  particulars  of  his  state  visit  to  the  reluctant  bride-elect, 
and  of  her  reception  of  the  costly  offering  of  jewels  which  he  was  then 
empowered  to  present  to  her,  as  a  love-token  from  her  future  lord.  It 
was  not,  as  she  herself  afterwards  declared,  "  without  floods  of  tears 
that  she  yielded  to  her  mother's  commands,  which  she  had  never  be- 
fore ventured  to  dispute."*  When  a  reluctant  assent  had  been  thus 
wrung  by  maternal  authority  from  poor  Mary  Beatrice,  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough assumed  his  official  character  of  ambassador-extraordinary  from 
the  king  of  England  to  that  court,  and  procurator  and  proxy  for  his 
royal  highness  James  duke  of  York  and  Albany's  marriage  with  the 

appears  that  he  merely  advanced  some  part  with  her  mother,  who,  as  the  nieoe  of  cardinal 

of  it  as  a  loan,  of  which  he  afterwards  endea-  Mazarine,  was  one  of  the  companions  of  his 

voured  to  extort  a  forcible  repayment  from  childhood. 

the  duke  of  Modena,  when  there  was  a  politi-  *  Earl  of  Peterborough,  in  the  Mordaunt 

cal  disagreement  between  them  a  few  years  Genealogies.                         *  Ibid, 

afterwards.  Mary  Beatrice  was  always  treated  'MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  d'Este^ 

by  Louis  as  his  adopted  daughter— probably  in  the  archives  of  the  kingdom  of  France. 
liram  the  remembraxxse  of  early  friendship 
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princess,  sister  to  the  duke.  He  was  conducted,  in  the  most  honourable 
manner,  to  his  first  public  audience  of  the  duchess-regent  and  the  reigning 
duke,  her  son,  by  the  prince  Rinaldo  of  Este,  the  uncle  of  the  duke,  and 
all  that  were  great  and  noble  in  that  court.  *'  And  indeed,"  continues 
the  earl,  *'  the  ceremony,  attendance,  state  guards,  and  other  appur- 
tenances were  in  that  order  and  magnificence,  as  might  have  become 
a  prince  of  &r  greater  revenues  and  territories.  Having  delivered  his 
credentials,  and  made  a  speech  suitable  to  the  occasion,  he  retired  as  he 
came ;  only,  instead  of  being  conducted  to  his  coach,  he  was  ]e<i  into  a 
very  noble  apartment,  which  was  appropriated  to  his  use  in  quality  of 
his  ofBce  as  ambassador-extraordinary  for  the  marriage,  and  there  he 
was  entertained  with  the  greatest  plenty  and  magnificence,  entirely  at 
the  expense  of  that  generous  princess,  the  duchess  of  Modena.**  ^ 

The  day  for  the  solemnization  of  the  nuptial  contract  was  fixed  ibr 
the  30th  of  September.  The  noble  proxy  having  prepared  his  equipage 
and  habit  suitable  for  the  occasion,  ^  he  was  fetched  fix)m  his  lodgings, 
at  about  eleven  o*clock  on  that  morning,  by  the  duke  of  Modena  in 
person,  accompanied  by  prince  Rinaldo  and  all  the  noblest  cavaliers  of 
the  court,  and  conducted  to  a  chamber  near  the  chapel,  where  he  reposed 
himself  till  so  much  of  the  service  was  done  as  seemed  obnoxious  to  the 
religion  he  professed ;"  ^  for  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  James  had  not 
chosen  a  person  of  his  own  faith,  but  a  member  of  the  church  of 
England  for  his  proxy.  When  the  inass  was  over,  the  earl  was  led  into 
the  chapel,  where  the  bride  expected  him ;  and  there,  not  only  without 
a  dispensation  from  the  pope,  but  in  defiance  of  his  interdict,  was  Mary 
Beatrice  Eleanora  of  Modena  married  by  a  poor  English  priest  to  the 
Koman  catholic  heir  of  England,  who  was  represented  by  a  Protestant 
proxy.  "  The  ceremony  that  was  then  performed  was  designed,"  to  use 
the  words  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  **  for  a  perpetual  marriage  between 
that  admirable  princess  and  the  duke  of  York,  his  master."  In  the 
name  of  that  prince,  the  noble  proxy  placed  the  nuptial  ring  on  the 
finger  of  the  bride.  This  ring  she  always  wore  :  it  was  set  with  a  fair 
diamond,  which  she  was  accustomed  to  call  the  diamond  of  her  mar- 
riage.' It  was  one  of  the  only  three  jewels  of  which  she  did  not  finally 
strip  herself  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  British  emigrants  who  fol- 
lowed the  adverse  fortunes  of  her  unfortunate  lord;  but  of  this  here- 
after. 

When  the  espousal  rites  were  over,  the  noble  proxy  of  that  unknown 
consort  to  whom  Mary  Beatrice  had,  with  much  reluctance,  plighted  her 
nuptial  faith,  led  her  -by  the  hand  to  her  apartment,  where,  taking  his 
leave,  he  went  to  repose  himself  in  his  own,  till  he  was  fetched  to 

1  lEaA  of  Peterborough,  in  the  Monlaunt        *  MS.  Memorials  of  the  queen  of  JanmUt 
Oetealogles.  in  the  archives  of  the  kingdom  of  France, 

a  Ibid.  ^ 
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accompany  the  princess  at  the  dinner.  "  This,**  proceeds  our  record,* 
**  did  succeed  about  one  of  the  clock  ;  and  as  to  the  ceremony  of  it,  it 
was  performed  at  a  long  table,  over  the  upper  end  whereof  was  a  rich 
cloth  of  state  [or  canopy],  under  which,  in  representation  of  a  bride  and 
bridegroom,  the  earl  of  Peterborough  sat  with  the  princess,  who  was 
now  given  the  title  of  her  royal  highness  the  duchess  of  York.  The 
duke  of  Modena,  her  brother,  the  duchess-regent,  and  the  other  princes 
of  the  house  of  Este,  sitting  on  either  side,  according  to  their  degrees. 
This  dinner  was  served  with  all  the  care  and  curiosity  that  was  possible 
for  anything  of  that  nature  to  becontrived.  What  the  sea  could  afford 
(though  it  was  not  near),  and  what  the  rivers,  and  the  lakes,  was  there ; 
what  the  land  could  produce,  or  the  air  of  Italy,  was  not  wanting ;  and 
all  this  was  made  more  excellent  by  the  courtesy  and  good-humour  of 
the  princes.  But  it  ended  at  last,  and  all  arose,  in  order  to  a  greater 
liberty  of  conversation  ;  that  also  had  a  conclusion  for  a  time,  and  the 
company,  for  their  repose,  retired  to  their  respective  apartments,  his 
excellency  being  conducted  to  his  with  the  same  ceremony  as  he  was 
brought  to  dinner.  The  night  was  dedicated  to  dancing,  for  there  was 
a  ball  in  honour  of  the  nuptials,  to  which  all  the  beauties  of  the. court 
resorted.  It  was  performed  with  the  order  and  magnificence  suitable  to 
the  rest  of  the  entertainments,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  guests 
and  spectators  *'  ^ — the  saddest  heart  there  being,  no  doubt,  that  of  the 
beautiful  young  bride,  who  had  made  such  obstinate  and  unexampled 
efforts  to  defend  her  maiden  freedom.  Her  struggles  had  been  fruitless  : 
she  had  been  led  a  powerless  victim  to  the  marriage  altar,  her  reluctant 
lips  had  been  compelled  to  pronounce  the  irrevocable  vow,  the  glittering 
fetter  was  on  her  finger,  the  most  solemn  rites  of  her  church  had  been 
employed  to  accomplish  the  sacrifice,  and  all  her  kindred  and  )ier  people 
were  rejoicing  in  festivities  which  had  cost  her  oceans  of  tears. 

The  next  day  the  duke  of  Modena  and  the  earl  of  Peterborough  rode 
in  state  to  the  cathedral,  where  a  solemn  service  and  Te  Deum  were  sung 
in  honour  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  marriage.  Two  or  three  days 
more  were  spent  in  triumphant  pageants  and  other  testimonials  of  public 
rejoicing.  The  manner  in  which  the  bridegroom,  to  whom  the  virgin 
hand  of  Mary  Beatrice  had  thus  been  plighted,  received  the  announce- 
ment of  the  actual  solenmization  of  his  state  nuptials,  is  thus  related  by 
lady  Kachel  Yaughan,  in  a  lively,  gossiping  letter  to  lord  William 
Bussell :  '*  The  news  came  on  Sunday  night  to  the  duke  of  York  that  he 
was  married.  He  was  talking  in  the  drawing-room  when  the  French 
ambassador  brought  the  letter,  and  told  the  news;  the  duke  turned 
about  to  the  circle,  and  said, '  Then  I  am  a  married  man.'  His  bride 
pre  ved  to  be  the  princess  of  Modena,  but  she  was  rather  expected  to  be 

1  Mordaunt  Genealogies.  ^  Ibid. 
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GanapW  niece.*  She  is  to  have  100,000  francs  and  more.  They  say 
she  has  more  wit  than  any  woman  had  before,  as  much  beauty,  and 
more  youth  than  is  necessary.  The  duke  of  York  sent  his  daughter 
lady  Mary  word  the  same  night,  '  that  he  had  provided  a  playfellow  for 
her;- 


CHAPTER  IL 


FiVB  days  after  the  solemnization  of  her  espousals  with  the  duke  of 
York,  Mary  Beatrice  completed  her  fifteenth  year,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  she  conducted  herself  with  no  more  regard  for  her  newly 
acquired  dignity  as  a  bride,  than  if  she  had  been  ten  years  younger ; 
for  when  the  time  was  appointed  for  her  to  commence  her  journey  to 
England,  she  cried  and  screamed  two  whole  days  and  nights,  and  it  was 
only  by  force  that  she  could  be  kept  in  bed.  Nothing,  in  fact,  would 
pacify  her  till  her  mother  consented  to  accompany  her  tx)  England,  and 
the  duke,  her  brother,  part  of  the  way.2  The  earl  of  Peterborough,  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  aware  of  these  perversities  on  the 
part  of  the  virgin  duchess  of  York,  and  was  by  no  means  desirous  of 
such  additions  to  his  travelling  party  as  would  compel  him  to  depart 
entirely  from  the  programme  arranged,  both  by  the  king  and  the  duke, 
for  the  homeward  journey,  tried  vainly  to  dissuade  the  duchess  of 
Modena  from  this  resolution.  "The  time  for  the  departure  being 
come,"  says  he,  "the  duchess-mother  would  by  all  means  accompany 
her  daughter  into  England,  and  it  could  not  be  diverted  by  any  means,  • 
although  it  proved  chargeable  to  her,  and  of  ill  consequence  to  her 
concerns."  Mary  Beatrice,  however,  who  had  reason  to  know  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  told  the  nun  of  Ghaillot  who  recorded  these  particulars 
.  from  her  own  lips,  "  that  her  passionate  importunity  prevailed  over  the 
extreme  reluctance  of  the  duchess,  her  mother,  to  undertake  so  long  a 
journey,  which  was  extremely  inconvenient  to  her  as  regent  for  her  son, 
as  she  was  thus  in  a  manner  compelled  to  leave  the  government  in 
other  hands."  Her  absence  was  unavoidably  a  month  longer  than  she 
had  by  any  means  anticipated,  and  in  the  meantime,  a  party  was 
formed  against  her,  which  finally  stripped  her  of  her  authority  in  the 
state,  and  caused  an  estrangement  between  her  and  the  young  duke  her 
son.  "  I  shall  never  cease,"  would  Mary  Beatrice  say,  when  adverting 
to  these  circumstances,  **  to  reproach  myself  for  my  childish  importu- 
nity, which  led  to  such  bad  results  for  my  mother." 

1  A  daughter  of  the  dnke  of  Creqni,  who        >  ]j^.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Mo* 
aharedthe  royal  blood  of  France  by  distant     dena,inthe  arcfav/es  of  the  idbgdom  of  France 
descent. 
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The  duke  of  York,  in  his  paper  of  instructions  to  lord  Peterborough, 
expressly  says : — 

**  Wben  the  maniBge  eball  be  over,  and  yon  have  a4Jiisted  all  the  manner  of  your  coming 
iuto  France,  which  Joomey  will.  I  think,  be  most  conveniently  performed  by  sea  to  Mar- 
seilles, whither  the  galleys  of  the  most  Christian  king  will  be  ordt^red  to  bring  her,  and 
whither  yon  mnst  attend  her,  it  will  be  fit  that  then,  or  before,  yon  must  dismbs  most  of 
your  rellnue,  lest  their  attendance  may  not  consist  with  the  figure  the  princess  muy  probably 
desire  to  take  of  travelling  inoogniiOt  or  embarrass  you  in  the  convenieDoes  of  your  Journey, 
retaining  only  as  many  as  will  fill  one  coach;  and  thus  follow  her  all  the  way  until  she 
arrive  at  Paris  or  CSidais,  at  one  of  which  places  my  servants  shall  be  appointed  to  attend 
iqwn  her."  ^ 

Mary  Beatrice,  young  as  she  was,  having  a  will  of  her  own,  determined 
to  travel  overland  under  the  protecting  care  of  her  mother  and  uncle, 
and  to  leave  her  native  city  with  some  d^ee  of  ^dat.  Her  plans 
superseded  those  of  her  new  consort.  James  prudently  directed  the 
earl's  attention  to  a  point  of  no  small  importance  to  his  comfort,  and 
the  future  popularity  of  his  bride.  "  You  will  do  your  utmost,"  he 
says,  "  to  inculcate  to  the  princess  herself,  and  the  ministers  there,  the 
great  inconvenience  that  would  follow  her  being  attended  by  a  numer- 
ous train  of  foreigners,  who  are  seldom  so  useful  here  as  natives,  and 
are  obnoxious  to  censure."  The  quarrels  which  had  threatened  to 
destroy  the  conjugal  happiness  of  his  parents,  in  consequence  of  their 
struggle  about  the  French  attendants  of  Henrietta  Maria,  and  the 
unhappiness  of  his  royal  sister-in-law,  queen  Catharine,  at  the  dismissal 
of  her  Portuguese  followers,  were  not  forgotten  by  James  when  he  gave 
this  order.  There  were,  however,  three  Italian  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank,  madame  Molza,  madame  Montecuculi,  her  daughter  Anna  Monte- 
cuculi,  and  a  lady  of  the  name  Turinie,  who  had  been  attached  to  the 
service  of  Mary  Beatrice  from  her  cradle ;  and  these,  in  compliance  with 
her  earnest  desire,  she  was  permitted  to  retain  among  her  bed-chamber 
appointments  as  duchess  of  York.  They  attended  her  to  England, 
and  fallowed  her  fortunes,  through  every  vicissitude,  whether  for  good 
or  ill,  with  devoted  fidelity  till  death.  Madame  Molza  was  scarcely 
seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  royal  friend's  espousals,  and 
the  duchess  of  Modena  said,  laughingly,  '*  that  she  and  the  duchess  of 
York  were  both  duch  young  girls,  that  they  required  an  experienced 
matron  to  take  care  of  them  on  their  journey."  ^  Mary  Beatrice  de- 
parted from  her  native  city  under  the  protection  of  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough and  his  suite,  accompanied  by  the  duchess-regent  her  mother, 
the  duke  of  Modena  her  brother,  her  uncle  prince  Binaldo  d'Este,  and 
whatever  was  noble  and  considerable  among  their  own  people,  as  well 
as  many  other  persons  of  quality  from  other  courts,  who  came  to  show 
their  respect  to  the  house  of  Este  on  this  occasion.  "And  a  very 
princely  corteggio  it  was,"  says  his  excellency,  "  that  went  with  them 
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out  of  Modena."  *  After  two  days,  the  young  duke  was  persuaded  to 
take  leave  of  his  sister  and  return,  which  he  did  with  much  reluctance, 
they  having  "been  ever  reared  togther.  **  But  the  princess,"  pursues  lord 
Peterborough,  "  was  near  being  dissolved  in  tears.  She  left  her  happy 
and  delicious  country,  with  the  kind  companions  of  her  youth  among 
whom  she  had  been  bred,  and  all  these  perhaps  for  ever  " — as,  indeed, 
it  proved  to  be.  "  Her  youth  and  innocence  permitted  her  not  to  know 
whither  it  was  she  was  to  go,  nor  among  whom ;  so  compassion  was 
to  be  allowed  to  her  fears  as  well  as  to  her  reluctance,  and  it  was 
enough  we  could  induce  her  to  proceed,  and  be  comforted.''  Mary 
Beatrice  and  the  princely  boy,  whom  she  regarded  in  the  twofold 
light  of  her  brother  and  her  sovereign,  were  at  that  guileless  period  of 
life,  when  the  Unks  of  kindred  affection  are  more  closely  twined  than  at 
any  other,  round  hearts  whose  sensibilities  are  in  their  first  exquisite 
bloom,  and  as  yet  unblighted  by  intercourse  with  a  selfish  world.  No 
wonder  that  they,  who  ha  I  been  debarred  by  the  restraining  etiquettes 

.  imposed  on  children  of  their  elevated  station  from  forming  other  in- 
timacies, felt  very  keenly  the  pangs  of  rending  asunder  the  bonds  of 
that  sweet  friendship  which  had  united  them  from  their  cradles.  Very 
frequently,  no  doubt,  had  the  sorrowful  bride  to  be  reminded,  during 
that  journey,  of  the  exhortation  of  the  royal  psalmist :  **  Hearken,  O 
daughter  I  and  consider ;  forget  also  thine  own  people,  and  thy  father's 
house." 

When  they  entered  the  dominions  of  her  kinsman  the  duke  of  Parma, 
that  prince  complimented  the  earl  of  Peterborough  with  the  present  of 
a  fine  painting  by  Parmegiano,  the  subject  of  which  is  described  by  one 
of  the  affected  cognoscenti  of  the  last  century  as  **  Ceres  standing  with 

,  a  most  genteel  air,  holding  up  wheat."  The  royal  bride  was  not  for- 
gotten on  that  occasion  by  his  highness  ;  compliments  and  presents  were 
showered  upon  her  from  all  quarters,  as  she  proceeded  on  her  sorrowful 
but  festive  progress  through  Italy.  Passing  through  Milan,  they  came 
at  last  into  Piedmont,  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  "  where," 
says  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  *'  these  princes  were  almost,  as  it  had 
been  by  spirits,  invisibly  lodged  and  provided  for,  after  the  most  magni- 
ficent manner,  but  ever  at  the  expense  of  that  generous  duke."  Nor 
was  tills  all ;  for  having  an  extreme  desire  to  see  the  beautiful  young 
bride  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related,  his  highness  of  Savoy  carried  his 
gallantry  so  far  as  to  come  on  horseback,  incognito,  to  meet  the  princely 
travellers  by  the  way,  as  they  were  passing  through  his  dominions ; 
and,  pretending  to  be  one  of  his  own  knights,  stopped  them  and  de- 
livered a  complimentary  message,  as  he  said,  "from  the  duke,  his 
^naster."  After  talking  with  them  a  little  while,  he  made  himseli 
known,  and  told  Mary  Beatrice  **  that  he  thought  she  spoke  very  well, 
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and  had  answered  him  agreeably  enough." — **But,'*  said  she,  when 
relating  this  adventure,  many  years  afterwards,  to  the  nuns  of  Chaillot, 
**  he  ahnost  made  me  die  with  shame  by  telling  me  that  he  hoped  my 
first  child  would  be  a  girl,  that  he  might  marry  her  to  his  son."* 
When  they  had  left  his  territories,  they  were  met  by  the  officers  of  the. 
king  of  France,  who  accompanied  them  and  defrayed  all  their  expenses 
to  Paris,  bringing  them  to  the  arsenal,  which  was  appointed  for  their 
abode.  In  that  fortified  palace,  celebrated  in  history  as  the  official 
residence  of  the  great  Sully,  where  he  so  frequently  feasted  his  royal 
friend  and  master,  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  grandfather  of  the  consort  of 
Mary  Beatrice,  she  and  the  duchess,  her  mother,  and  their  suite,  were 
entertained,  in  a  manner  befitting  their  rank  and  his  own  magnificence, 
at  the  charge  of  the  king  of  France.  There  also  the  earl  of  Peterborough 
was  lodged,  and  a  noble  table  kept  for  him  and  kis  attendants  at  the 
same  king's  expense. 

"The  necessity  of  our  repair  into  England,"  continues  lord  Peter- 
borough, "  now  drew  near ;  but  her  royal  highness  here  fell  sick,  and 
her  disease,  for  all  the  power  of  medicine,  hung  so  upon  her,  that  for 
some  weeks  they  were  not  able  to  think  of  her  remove."  This  illness 
was  a  dangerous  fever,  which,  if  not  brought  on  by  distress  of  mind  and 
the  force  that  had  been  put  on  her  inclinations,  was  doubtless  aggravated 
by  the  change  of  climate  and  her  dread  of  the  completion  of  her 
marriage. '  She  kept  her  bed  a  fortnight,  and  her  convalescence  was 
tedious.  She  was  anxious  enough  then  to  avoid  all  fatigue,  by  main- 
taining a  strict  incognita;  but  as  soon  as  she  began  to  recover  her 
stren^h,  the  king  of  France  could  not  be  persuaded  from  coming  in 
state  to  pay  her  a  visit,  to  offer  her  those  compliments  and  marks  of 
respect  which  universal  report  had  assured  him  were  due  to  her  royal 
qualities.  This  drew  on  Mary  Beatrice  the  necessity  of  visiting  the 
queen  of  France,  and  she  was  received  by  their  majesties  at  Yersailles 
with  high  considerajtion,  and  entertained  with  royal  magnificence.  The 
queen  of  France  returned  the  visit  of  her  royal  highness  with  all  the 
forms  prescribed  by  the  rigour  of  etiquette.  State  calls  were  also 
exchanged  with  all  the  great  princesses  allied  to  the  royal  family, 
"wherein  was  much  circumspection  to  be  used  about  punctilios  and 
formalities."  ^  Wearisome  work  of  course  it  was,  and  attended  with 
much  Vexation  of  spirit  to  persons  uninitiated  into  all  the  intricate 
minutiae  of  claims,  privileges,  and  precedences  insisted  upon  by  the 
numerous  members  of  the  haughty  demi-royalty  of  France  under  the 
ancient  regime.  And  to  make  the  matter  more  perplexing,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  duchess  of  York  should  accord  to  each  of  those  ladies  the 
full  measure  of  attention  to  which  she  was  entitled,  without  lessening 
her  own  dignity  by  undue  condescensions.  Happily,  however,  for  her 
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she  was  treated  with  peculiar  indulgence  and  consideration  as  the 
adopted  daughter  of  the  king  of  France,  and  on  account  of  her  tender 
age  and  inexperience ;  **  mediums  were  found  and  expedients  practised 
for  satisfying  all  pretensions,  and  avoiding  all  offences.'*  ^  Mademoiselle 
de  Montpensier,  aud  her  half-sister  madame  de  Guise,  the  latter  of 
whom  was,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  an  imsuocessful  candidate  for 
the  hand  of  the  duke  York,  were  among  those  who  came  in  state  to  call 
on  his  Italian  bride,  and  she  returned  their  visits  in  due  form.  Mary 
Beatrice  excited  the  greatest  admiration  in  the  French  court,  and  she 
was  complimented  by  the  king  with  very  costly  presents.*  The  jewels 
which  she  had  already  received  from  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  as  a 
bridal  offering  from  her  unknown  consort  the  duke  of  York,  amounting 
in  value  to  20,000/.  sterling,  enabled  her  to  appear  with  all  the  magni- 
ficence befitting  the  rank  to  which  her  marriage  had  elevated  her  among 
European  princesses.  Charms  like  hers*,  however,  required  not  the  aid 
of  elaborate  decorations,  and  her  own  classical  taste  disposed  her  to 
prefer  a  p^eneral  simplicity  of  attire,  except  on  those  occasions  when  the 
etiquette  of  royal  ceremonials  compelled  her  to  assume  the  glittering 
trappings  of  a  state  toilette. 

While  Mary  Beatrice  was  receiving  all  these  flattering  attentions  at 
Paris  and  Versailles,  and  probably  endeavouring,  by  every  possible 
excuse,  to  delay  her  dreaded  journey,  a  strong  party  in  England  was 
labouring  to  prevent  her  coming  at  all.  The  object  of  that  party  was 
the  annoyance  of  the  duke  of  York,  by  exciting  a  popular  ferment 
against  his  young  bride  under  the  ready  pretext  of  religion.  I  say  the 
pretext,  for  the  person  by  whom  it  was  the  most  vehemently  urged  wa« 
the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  a  known  infidel.  He  was  at  that  time  the 
secret  counsellor,  and  very  soon  afterwards  the  acknowledged  leader,  of 
a  faction  made  up  of  the  dregs  of  the  old  commonwealth  allied  witli  a 
new  generation,  who  were  determined  to  get  the  executive  power  of 
government  into  their  own  hands,  by  establishing  a  republic  under  the 
shadow  of  a  monarchy.  This  design,  they  were  well  aware,  they  never 
could  hope  to  accomplish  so  long  as  the  duke  of  York  maintained  his 
influence  in  his  royal  brother's  councils,  and  that  popularity  with  the 
people  which  his  public  services  had  won.  "  It  was  he,"  says  the  earl 
of  Peterborough,  "  who  encouraged  the  king's  faithful  friends  and  his 
fainting  ministers,  and  it  was  in  him  alone  that  the  enemies  of  the 
crown  found  resistance.  He  made  them  desperate  at  last,  and  they 
saw  it  was  impossible  to  accomplish  their  designs  without  his  ruin. 
This  did  seem  a  great  undertaking — to  destroy  a  prince  such  as  he  was, 
in  his  birth,  in  his  merit  and  virtues,  and  in  the  esteem  of  all  just  and 
reasonable  men.  But  the  zeal  of  these  commonwealth-men  made  them 
find  nothing  impossible ;  their  resolution  was  great  in  this  particular^ 
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thicir  malice  greater,  and  their  cunning  greater  than  either.  They 
knew  the  admirable  qualities  of  this  prince ;  they  knew  his  valour 
ju8|ice,  temperance,  his  love  of  business,  his  indefatigableness  in  all 
honourable  undertakings;  they  knew,  also,  that  against  a  man  so 
quahfied  no  truth  could  prevail.  They  were  then  resolved  to  have 
recourse  to  falsehood  and  '* — ^pursues  the  honest  old  cavalier,  warming 
with  the  remembrance  of  the  unfounded  calumnies  that  had  been  heaped 
on  his  royal  friend  into  a  climax  of  uncontrollable  indignatioil — "and  to 
the  devil,  the  father  of  liars,  one  of  whose  chief  favomites  was  become  Sir 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  the  late  earl  of  Shaftesbury." 

His  royal  highness  being  perfectly  aware  that  the  next  contest  which 
these  political  religionists  were  preparing  to  fight  against  him  would  bo 
on  the  question  of  his  marriage  with  the  princess  of  Moden^v,  had  taken 
his  measures  accordingly ;  and,  through  the  energetic  proceedings  of  his 
faithful  friend  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  the  treaty  for  this  alliance  had 
been  so  promptly  and  quietly  settled,  that  the  party  were  perfectly  taken 
by  surprise,  when,  at  the  meeting  of  parliament,  on  the  20th  of  October, 
they  addressed  the  king  on  the  subject  by  stating,  "  that  they  had  heard 
witii  regret  that  a  marriage  between  the  duke  of  York  and  the  princess 
of  Modena  was  thought  of,  and  petitioned  his  majesty  not  to  allow  it  to 
proceed."  1  Charles  replied,  briefly  and  drily,  **  that  their  remonstrances 
came  too  late.  The  alliance  to  which  they  alluded  was  not  only  thought 
of,  but  done ;  *■  the  duke,  his  brother,'  was  already  married  to  the  princess 
of  Modena,  and  she  was  on  her  journey  to  England.**  ^  The  commons 
voted  an  address  to  the  king,  praying  him  ''  to  send  and  stop  the  princess 
at  Paris,  in  order  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  her  marriage  with  the 
duke  of  York.**  Charles  replied,  ^  that  he  could  not  in  honour  dissolve 
a  marriage  that  had  been  solemnly  executed."  The  commons,  infuriated 
at  the  royal  declaration,  concluded  a  series  of  angry  votes  by  petitioning 
the  king ''  to  appoint  a  day  of  general  fasting,  that  God  might  avert  the 
dangers  with  which  the  nation  was  threatened."  '  pharles  graciously 
granted  them  permission  to  fast  as  much  as  they  pleased,  although  aware 
that  the  proposition  of  such  an  observance  was  not  intended  for  a 
humiliation  to  themselves,  but  as  an  especial  contempt  for  the  Italian 
bride.  The  next  day  bemg  the  anniversary  of  the  gunpowder-plot,  the 
popular  pageant  of  burning  Guy  Fawkes  and  the  pope  was  played  oflf 
with  more  than  wonted  vivacity  by  the  London  'prentices,  attended  with 
various  circumstances  and  allusions  tending  to  mark  their  displeasure  at 
the  duke  of  York's  change  of  creed  and  his  "  popish  marriage,"  *  as  they 
styled  it,  r^ardless  of  the  fact  that  it  had  been  contracted,  not  only 
without  the  pope's  licence,  but  positively  in  defiance  of  his  authority 
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The  cabinet  of  king  Charles  II.  took  the  alarm,  and  the  earl  of  Arlington 
implored  his  majesty  either  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  princess  of 
Modena  from  Paris,  or  to  insist  that  James,  after  his  marriage,  should 
withdraw  from  court,  and  lead  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman.  The 
king  replied,  '*  that  the  first  was  incompatible  with  his  honour,  and  the 
second  would  be  an  indignity  to  his  brother."  ^ 

While  these  stormy  scenes,  on  her  account,  were  i^tatiug  the  nation 
and  court  over  which  she  was  one  day  to  preside  as  queen,  Mary  Beatrice 
left  Paris,  and  commenced  her  journey  to  the  sea-coast.  She  travelled 
in  state,  and  in  all  the  towns  and  provinces  through  which  she  passed 
she  was  met  and  received  by  the  governors  and  local  authorities  with 
the  same  respect  as  if  she  had  been  queen  of  France.  Louis  XIV.'s 
officers  defrayed  all  the  expenses  of  this  pompous  prc^ess  till  she  came 
to  the  water's  edge.  The  vessels  that  had  been  ap|x>^iDted  by  king 
Charles  for  her  passage  to  England  were  waiting  for  her  at  Calais, 
where,  on  the  21st  of  November,  she  embarked  in  the  Katharine 
yacht  with  her  mother,  her  uncle,  and  all  who  had  attended  her  from 
Italy.  Mary  Beatrice  crossed  the  Channel  with  a  prosperous  breeze,  and 
towards  evening  arrived  at  Dover.  The  duke  of  York,  with  becoming 
gallantry,  was  on  the  sands  to  give  his  new  consort  a  personal  welcome 
to  England,  and  when  she  came  to  shore,  he  received  her  in  his  arms.' 
The  beauty,  the  timidity,  and  the  innocence  of  the  royal  bride  rendered 
this  meeting,  doubtless,  a  spectacle  of  exciting  interest  to  the  honest 
seafaring  population  of  Dover,  the  manly  squires  of  Kent,  and  the  gentle 
ladies  who  thronged  the  strand  that  day  to  obtain  a  sight  of  their  future 
queen  and  the  ceremonial  of  her  landing.  James  was  charmed,  as  well 
he  might  be,  with  the  surpassing  grace  and  loveliness  of  the  consort 
his  friend  the  earl  of  Peterborough  had  chosen  for  him.  ''On  her 
landing,**  says  the  earl,  '*  she  took  possession  of  his  heart  as  well  as  his 


arms.** 


'*  Mary  Beatrice,  in  after  years,  acknowledged  that  she  did  not  like  her 
lord  at  first.**  •  What  girl  of  fifteen  ever  did  like  a  spouse  five-and* 
twenty  years  her  senior?  Princesses  are  rarely  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  a  negative  in  matters  of  the  kind ;  but  the  fair 
d*Este  had  not  submitted  to  the  hard  fate  of  female  royalty  without  a 
struggle,  and  now,  it  should  seem,  she  had  not  sufficient  self-control  to 
conceal  her  feelings  under  deceitful  smiles.  She  is  even  said  to  have 
betrayed  a  childish  aversitm  to  the  duke  at  their  first  interview.^  Some 
men  \vould  have  hated  her,  and  rendered  the  union  for  ever  miserable  by 
a  manifestation  of  evil  temper  on  the  occasion.  The  sailor-prince  knew 
better :  well  qualified  as  he  was  to  play  the  wooer  suficessfully  to  ladies 
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of  all  ages,  he  wisely  took  no  notice  of  discouraging  symptoms  m  sc 
young  a  creature,  but  professing  himself  dazzled  with  the  beauty  of  her 
eyes,  he  led  her  with  courtly  attention  to  her  lodgings,  and  left  her  with 
her  mother  to  take  a  little  repose  after  the  discomposure  of  ber  voyage 
Brief  time  had  she  for  rest,  and  none  for  reflection ;  the  fatigue  and 
excitement  of  a  state  toilette  awaited  her  in  preparation  for  anothet 
agitating  scene — ^the  solemn  confirmation  of  her  espousals  with  the  duke 
by  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  who  had  attended  his  royal  highness  from  Lon- 
don for  that  purpose. 

The  greatest  difficulty,  perhaps,  with  which  historians  have  to  con- 
tend, is  the  discrepancy  of  statements  between  equally  credible  witnesses 
of  the  same  feet.  The  account  given  by  the  duke  of  York  of  the  cere- 
monial of  his  marriage  with  Mary  d'Este  at  Dover,  is  very  diiferent  from 
that  recorded  by  his  proxy,  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  James  says, 
**she  landed  at  Dover  the  21st  of  November;  Dr.  Crew  married  them, 
declaring  that  by  proxy  a  lawful  marriage."  *  The  compiler  of  James's 
life  from  the  Stuart  Papers,  details  the  manner  in  which  this  was  done. 
*'  The  same  evening  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York  and  the  duchess  of 
Modena,  with  their  attendants,  the  earl  of  Peterborough  being  also  pre^ 
sent,  being  assembled  together  in  the  state  drawing-room,  the  bishop  of 
Oxford  asked  the  duchess  of  Modena  and  the  earl  of  Peterborough 
'  whether  the  said  earl  bad  married  the  duchess  of  York  as  proxy  of  the 
duke  V  which  they  both  affirming,  the  bishop  then  declared  '  it  was  a 
lawful  marriage.' "  '  From  these  statements.  Dr.  Lingard  and  others 
have  inferred  that  no  other  ceremony  took  place,  but  ft  is  certain  that 
neither  James  nor  his  biographer  have  related  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances ;  the  latter,  because  he  found  no  further  record  in  his  authorities, 
while  James,  perhaps,  omitted  mentioning  the  church  of  England  mar- 
riage service,  from  a  foolish  repugnance  to  acknowledging  that  he  resorted 
to  the  rites  of  that  ehureh  for  the  confirmation  of  his  wedlock  with  a 
princess  of  the  Romish  faith.  The  plain  fajct  was,  that  even  to  Roman 
catholics  it  was  a  matter  of  expediency  to  legalize  by  such  rites  a  mar- 
riage which  the  pope  had  forbidden ;  and  James  was  perfectly  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  taking  due  precautions  for  securing,  beyond  the  possibi- 
lity of  dispute,  the  Intimate  claims  of  the  male  issue  of  this  alliance  to 
the  royal  succession.  ''His  royal  highness,"  says  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough, *'  who  had  provided  so  to  confirm  this  matter  as  the  malice  of 
any  age  to  come  should  have  no  pretence  to  call  it  in  question,  led  out 
his  duchess  into  his  great  room  heibte  his  bedchamber,  and  there,,  in  pre- 
sence of  all  the  lords  who  had  attended  him  firom  London,  of  all  the 
country  gentlemen  who  were  come  to  see  him,  and  what  it  eould  con- 
tain of  the  citizens  of  Dover,  he  married  again  his  wife  after  the  forms  of 

i  Estractf  from  fbe  Jotmial  of  James  II.,  by  Carte  «ad  Maqpbenmi; 
s  life  of  Jamfis^  1^  Staoier  Caarke. 
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the  churcli  of  England  by  the  hands  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Crew,  at  this  tim« 
bishop  of  Durham ;  after  which  they  supped  t(^ether."  ^ 

James  honoured  the  andent  customs  of  the  land  over  which  he  ex** 
pected  to  rule,  by  admitting  a  portion  of  the  honest,  true-hearted  classes 
on  whom  the  strength  of  a  monarch  depends,  to  witness  the  solemniza* 
tion  of  his  marriage  with  a  princess  whom  he  had  taken  to  wife,  in  the 
hope  of  her  becoming  the  mother  of  a  line  of  kings.  It  was  sound  policy 
in  him  not  to  make  that  ceremonial  an  exclusive  show  for  the  courtiers 
who  had  attended  him  from  London,  and  the  foreigners  who,  notwith- 
standing his  prudent  i»u  tion  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  had  accom- 
panied his  Italian  consort  to  England.  He  knew  the  national  jealousy, 
the  national  pride  of  his  countrymen,  and  that  their  affections  are  easily 
won,  but  more  easily  lost,  by  those  who  occupy  high  places ;  that  they 
are  terrible  in  their  anger,  but  just  in  their  feelings,  their  crimes  being 
always  imputable  to  the  arts  of  those  by  whom  their  feelings  are  per- 
verted to  the  purposes  of  faction  or  bigotry.  The  English  are,  moreover, 
a  sight-loving  people ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  inclined  to  regard  the 
principal  actors  in  a  royal  pageant  with  feelings  of  romantic  enthu- 
siasm. It  was,  therefore,  well  calculated  to  increase  his  popularity  and 
ccunteract  the  malice  of  his  enemies  for  the  sailor-prince  to  take  so 
excellent  an  opportunity  fot  interesting  their  generous  sympathies  in 
favour  of  the  innocent  young  creature,  against  whom  the  republican  fac- 
tion was  endeavouring  to  raise  a  persecution.  It  is  a  little  singular,  that 
among  the  numerous  spectators,  gentle  and  simple,  courtly  and  quaint, 
who  witnessed  the  landing  of  Mary  Beatrice  that  day,  and  afterwards  the 
royal  ceremonial  of  her  marriage  with  the  heir  of  the  crown,  not  one 
should  have  left  any  little  graphic  record  of  the  events  of  the  day,  with 
details  of  the  dress  and  deportment  of  the  bride,  and  her  reception  of  the 
English  ladies,  the  manner  and  order  of  the  supper,  with  many  other 
minor  observances  connected  with  the  costume  of  those  times,  which  his 
excellency  of  Peterborough  has  considered  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  an 
ambassador  to  chronicle.  Why  was  not  that  most  minutely  circumstan- 
tial of  all  diarists,  Samuel  Pepys,  at  the  wedding  of  his  royal  master  the 
duke  of  York,  to  count  the  pearls  on  the  bride's  stomacher,  and  to  tell  us 
how  rich  and  rare  was  the  quality  of  her  white-and-silver  petticoat,  and 
to  marvel  at  the  difference  between  her  tall,  sylph-like  figure  and  the 
obesity  of  her  portly  predecessor,  Anne  Hyde  ? 

The  ring  with  which  James  wedded  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena  was  a 
small  ruby,  set  in  gold.  She  showed  it  to  the  nuns  of  Ghaillot  in  the 
days  of  her  ^rrowful  widowhood-r— days  of  exile  and  poverty — and  said, 
**  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  part  with  it,  for  it  was  her  marriage-ring, 
which  was  given  her  when  she  arrived  in  England  by  her  royal  hus- 
band, then  duke  of  York ;  and  therefore  she  valued  it  more  than  the 

1  Mordaunt  Qenealogieflu 
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diamond  wbicb,  according  to  the  custom  of  her  country,  she  received  on 
the  day  of  her  espousals  at  Modena.''  ^  She  evidently  regarded  it  as  the 
pledge  of  a  more  sacred  contract,  though  solemnized  with  the  rites  of  the 
reformed  church.  The  noble  proxy  concludes  his  pithy  history  of  the 
marnage  of  Mary  Beatrice  in  these  words :  "  And  here  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough ended  this  great  service,  which,  through  so  many  difficulties, 
brought  to  the  duke  the  fairest  lady  in  the  world,  and  to  England  a 
princess  of  the  greatest  example  and  virtue."  The  countess  of  Peter- 
borough was  appointed  to  the  highest  office  in  the  household  of  her  royal 
highness,  and  her  daughter,  the  young  duchess  of  Norfolk,  made  one  of 
the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber. 

During  the  two  days  that  James  remained  at  Dover  with  his  bride,  one 
of  his  pretended  friends,  the  earl  of  Berkshire,  advised  him  to  write  to 
the  king,  his  brother,  requesting  leave  to  withdraw  from  public  life,  and 
to  retire  with  his  new  duchess  to  Audley-end,  or  some  other  country 
residence,  where  he  might  enjoy  her  society,  and  hunt  and  pray  without 
any  offence  to  others  or  disquiet  to  himself.  James  thanked  him  for  his 
good  meaning,  but  told  him,  '*  that  unless  his  majesty  should  command 
him  to  the  contrary,  he  would  always  wait  upon  him,  and  do  him  what 
service  he  could."*  It  was  not  his  intention  to  gratify  his  foes  by 
burying  himself  and  his  bride  in  the  obscurity  of  country  life.  He  was 
justly  proud  of  her  charms,  and  determined  that  she  should  make  her 
public  entrance  into  London  in  a  manner  befitting  the  consort  of  the  heir- 
presumptive  of  the  realm ;  and  although  the  season  of  the  year  was  any- 
thing but  favourable  for  showing  off  an  aquatic  pageant,  in  such  a  cli- 
mate as  England,  to  a  native  of  Italy,  h6  resolved  on  bringing  her  in 
triumph  up  the  Thames  to  Whitehall.  On  the  second  day  after  the 
marriage,  his  little  court  set  out  from  Dover,  accompanied  by  tlie  duchess 
of  Modena  and  prince  Rinaldo  d'Este.^  They  performed  the  journey 
overland  to  Gravesend,  sleeping  at  Canterbury  the  first  night,  at 
Rochester  the  second,"  all  ranks  of  the  people  everywhere  expressing  their 
joy  upon  the  arrival  of  her  royal  highness.  The  slow  rate  at  which  she 
travelled  enabled  every  one  who  wished  it  to  obtain  a  view  of  her.  It 
has  been  said,  with  truth,  that  a  little  beauty  goes  a  great  way  with 
queens  and  princesses,  but  Mary  of  Modena  was  descended  from  families 
in  which  nobility  of  person  was  an  hereditary  gift.  The  royal  and 
commanding  lineaments  of  the  princely  house  of  Este  were  in  her  soft- 
ened and  blended  with  the  captivating  graces  of  the  more  humbly-born 
Mancini,  which  had  been  transmitted  to  her  by  her  maternal  grand- 
mother, the  sister  of  cardinal  Mazarine.  The  portraits  of  Mary  Beatrice 
bear  an  improved  and  chastened  likeness  to  those  of  Hortense  Mancini, 
whom  Charles  II.  loved  well  enough  to  offer  to  marry,  and  James  II.  hai 

>  MS.  MemorialB  of  the  queen  of  James  IT.,  in  the  archives  of  Franoa 
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styled  **  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  world."  The  discretionary  nature 
of  the  earl  of  Peterborough's  commission  in  choosing  a  bride  for  his  royal 
friend,  and  the  surpassing  charms  of  her  whom  he  had  selected,  elicited 
an  elegant  poem  from  the  young  lord  Lansdowne,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing lines  may  serve  as  a  fair  specimen : — 

*  The  impartial  Judge  siirvqrg  with  vast  delight 
All  that  the  san  beholds,  ef  fidr  and  bright ; 
Then  strictly  Just,  he,  with  adoring  eyea, 
To  radiant  Este  gives  the  glorious  prize. 
Who  could  doserve  like  her,  in  whom  we  see 
United  aU  that  Paris  found  hi  three  ?" 

^ven  a  grave  dignitary  of  the  church  of  England,  the  learned  Dr.  South, 
who  was  one  of  the  Protestant  chaplains  of  the  duke  of  York,  was  seized 
with  a  fit  of  poetic  inspiration  when  the  news  of  his  royal  patron's 
nuptials  with  the  fair  young  flower  of  the  historic  line  of  Este  reached 
him.  The  worthy  doctor  being  then  on  a  journey,  composed  an  im- 
promptu Latin  ode  on  this  auspicious  theme,  and  wrote  it  down  while 
on  horseback,  having  no  other  desk  than  the  neck  of  his  steed,  which  on 
that  occasion  proved  a  veritable  Pegasus  to  his  reverence.* 

The  merry  monarch,  attended  by  the  principal  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
oourt,  went  down  the  river  in  state  in  the  royal  barges  on  the  26th  of 
November,  to  meet  and  compliment  the  newly-wedded  pair.  Their 
royal  highnesses  having  embarked  at  Gravesend  that  morning,  with  the 
duchess  of  Modena  and  their  noble  attendants,  came  up  with  the  early 
tide.  When  the  two  courts  met  on  the  broad  waters  of  the  Thames,  the 
bridal  party  came  on  board  the  royal  yacht.  His  majesty  received  and 
welcomed  his  new  sister-in-law  with  every  demonstration  of  affection, 
and  they  returned  together.  The  duchess  of  Modena  must  have  been  an 
old  acquaintance  of  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  she  having  resided  at 
Paris  before  her  marriage,  at  the  time  when  they  were  in  exile.  Mary 
Beatrice  was  invariably  treated  with  the  greatest  tenderness  and  con- 
sideration by  her  royal  brother-in-law.  "  He  was  always  kind  to  me," 
would  she  say  in  after  years,  "and  was  so  truly  istmiable  and  good- 
natured,  that  I  loved  him  very  much,  even  before  I  became  attached  to 
my  lord  the  duke  of  York."*  At  noon  the  royal  party  landed  at  White- 
hall, and  Mary  Beatrice  was  presented  in  due  form  to  the  queen,  by  whom 
she  was  received  in  the  kindest  and  most  obliging  manner.  The  first 
appearance  of  her  royal  highness  at  Whitehall  created  a  great  sensation : 
she  was  treated  with  every  mark  of  affection  and  distinction  by  their 
majesties,  and  with  much  respect  by  the  great  ladies  of  the  court  and  all 
the  royal  party ;  yet,  observes  lord  Peterborough,  "  clouds  hung  heavy 
apon  the  brows  of  many  others,  who  had  a  mind  to  punish  what  they 

»  See  Dr.  South's  letter  to  his  friend  Dr.     of  Dr.  Bathurst,  dean  of  Wells,  by  llitnuM 
Ralph  Bathurst — life  and  Literary  Remains     Warton. 
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could  not  prevent.'*  The  ribald  political  rhymesters,  who  had  already 
assailed  James  with  a  variety  of  disgusting  lampoons  on  the  subject  of 
his  Italian  alliance,  were  preparing  to  aim  their  coarse  shafts  at  hie 
bride ;  but  when  she  appeared,  her  youth,  her  innocence  and  surpassing 
loveliness,  disarmed  even  their  malignity,  for  they  found  no  point  for 
attack.  From  others,  the  young  duchess  received  the  most  unbounded 
Jiomage.  Waller,  though  on  the  verge  of  seventy,  wrote  the  following 
complimentary  lines  in  her  copy  of  Tasso : — 

Taaso  knew  how  the  fahrer  sex  to  grace, 
Bat  in  no  one  durst  all  perfection  place 
In  her  alone  that  owns  this  book  is  seen 
Clorinda's  spirit,  and  her  lofty  mien, 
Sophronia's  piety,  Erminia's  truth, 
Armida's  charms,  her  beauty  and  her  youth. 
Our  princess  here,  as  in  a  glass,  doth  dress 
Her  well- taught  mind,  and  every  grace  express ; 
More  to  our  wonder  than  Binaldo  fought, 
The  hero's  race  excels  the  poet's  thought* 

King  Charles  ordered  a  silver  medal  to  be  struck  in  honour  of  his 
brothers  marriage,  in  which  half-length  poi*traits  of  James  and  his 
bride  appear,  face  to  face,  **  like  Philip  and  Mary  on  a  shilling."  The 
disparity  in  their  ages  is  strikingly  apparent,  for  though  the  royal  admiral 
was  still  in  the  meridian  pride  of  manhood,  and  reckoned  at  that  time  one 
.of  the  finest  men  in  his  brother's  court,  his  handsome  but  sternly  marked 
lineaments  are  in  such  strong  contrast  to  the  softness  of  contour,  delicate 
features,  and  almost  infantine  expression  of  his  youthful  consort,  that  no 
one  would  take  them  for  husband  and  wife.  The  dress  of  Mary  Beatrice 
is  arranged  with  classical  simplicity,  and  her  hair  negligently  bound  up 
with  a  fillet,  over  which  her  long  ringlets  fall  negligently,  as  if  with  the 
weight  of  their  own  luxuriance,  on  either  side  her  face,  and  shade  her 
graceful  throat  and  bosom.  A  much  finer  medal  of  her  was  struck,  soon 
after ws^rds,  from  one  of  her  bridal  portraits  by  Lely — a  whole-length,  in 
the  costume  of  a  Grecian  muse,  only  with  more  ample  draperies,  and  the 
hair  in  flowing  ringlets.  The  medal  bears  this  inscription,  Maria  JBea^ 
trix  EUcmara,  dticissa  Ehordcerms,  As  this  princess  was  of  that  order 
of  beauty  to  which  the  royal  taste  awarded  the  palm,  and  her  natural 
charms  were  unmarred  by  vanity  or  affectation,  she  excited  boundless 
admiration  in  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  where  it  was  hoped  that  the 
purity  of  her  manners  and  morals  would  have  a  restraining  and  beneficial 
effect.  George  Granville,  lord  Lansdowne,  in  his  poem  on  her  marriage 
with  the  duke  of  York,  pays  her  the  following  graceful  compliment: — 

'*Our  iiitare  hopes  fcoxa  this  blest  union  ris^ 
Our  present  Joy  and  safely  firom  her  eye»^ 
Those  charming  eyes,  that  shine  to  reconcile 
To  harmony  and  peace  this  stubborn  isle." 

Tho  noble  young  bard,  at  that  time  a  student  only  in  his  thirteenth  year, 
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lived  to  tee  the  lustre  of  those  eyes,  from  which  he  caught  his  earliest 
spark  of  poetic  inspiration,  dimmed  with  long  years  of  weeping ;  yet  he 
always  remained  true  to  his  first  theme,  and  sang  her  praises  as  fervently 
in  the  dark  days  of  her  adversity,  as  when  her  star  first  rose  in  its  glit- 
tering ascendant. 

St.  JamesVpalace  had  always  been  the  residence  of  the  duke  of  York, 
and  thither  he  conducted  Mary  Beatrice.  On  the  6th  of  December,  the 
French  ambassador  wai^  on  their  royal  highnesses  to  compliment  them 
on  their  marriage.  The  same  day  the  ambassador  of  Portugal,  the 
Swedish  and  Danish  envoys,  the  residents  of  Venice  and  Neuburg,  came 
to  offer  the  congratulations  of  their  respective  courts  on  the  same  occasion, 
being  introduced  by  Sir  Charles  Cottrell,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies.' 
The  duke  and  duchess  c^  York  held  their  courts  and  levies  at  this  palace 
as  regularly  as  the  king  and  queen  did  theirs  at  Whitehall,  but  on 
different  days.  There  was  not,  however,  the  slightest  rivalry  either 
intended  or  suspected.  King  Charles  always  said,  *'  that  the  most  loyal 
and  virtuous  portion  of  his  courtiers  were  to  be  found  in  his  brother's 
circle  at  St.  James's-palace."  '  He  was  excessively  fond  of  the  company 
of  his  new  sister-in-law,  and  occasionally  did  her  the  honour  of  present- 
ing himself,  with  other  company,  at  her  lev^,  where  he  was  wont  to 
amuse  himself,  not  only  with  the  floating  news  of  the  day,  but  in  discuss- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Sir  John  Keresby,  in  his  memoirs,  men- 
tions, **  that  on  the  18th  of  March,  he  entertained  his  majesty  a  long 
time,  in  the  duchess  of  York's  bedchamber,  with  what  had  been  then 
transacting  in  the  house  of  commons.''  The  proceedings  there  boded 
little  good  to  the  heir  of  the  crown  and  his  consort.  Much  was  said  oi 
the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  iixnn  this  marriage,  and  sternly  was  the 
exercise  of  the  penal  laws  insisted  up«i.  It  was  even  forbidden  for  any 
popish  recusant  to  walk  in  the  park,  or  to  enter  St  James's-palace  under 
any  pretence. 

It  had  been  stipulated  in  her  marriage-articles,  that  the  dudiess  of 
York  was  to  enjoy  the  use  of  the  Catholic  chapel  at  St.  James's,  which 
had  been  fitted  up  by  the  queen-mother,  Henrietta,  for  herself  and  her 
household ;  but  Charles  II.,  who  was  an  attentive  observer  qf  the  signs 
of  the  times,  perceiving  that  a  great  excitement  prevailed  among  the 
populace  at  the  idea  of  a  second  public  establishment  for  the  worship  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  circumvented  his  brother  and  his  young  Italian 
bride  by  setting  the  queen  to  claim  it  as  one  of  her  chapels.*  This  sly 
piece  of  diplomacy  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  coolness  between 
Mary  Beatrice  and  queen  Catharine.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
duchess  of  Modena,  who  was  still  with  her  daughter,  wrote  to  Louis 
XrV.,  to  complain  of  the  infraction  of  the  treaty  to  which  he  had  been 
a  guarantee,  for  in  the  Archives  des  Affaires  EtrangereSy  Paris^  there  is 
>  Lcaodon  Gaaette.  >  Hordannt  GeDealogiea»  *  Joaraal  aUsBtm. 
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AH  inedited  letter  addressed  by  James  to  that  monarch,  in  reply  to  an 

inquiry  from  him  as  to  the  manner  the  duchess  of  York  was  allowed  to 

exercise  her  religion.    An  apartment  in  St.  JamesVpalace  had  been 

fitted  up  by  Charles's  order  as  an  oratory  or  private  chapel  for  the 

young  duchess  and  her  suite,  so  that  truth  compelled  James,  however 

dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement,  to -reply  as  he  does  in  the  following 

letter : — 

**  Thb  Ddkb  op  Tobk  to  Kiko  Lodis  XTV  . 

**  IfbnoKDB,  '*  London,  December  8, 16f  3. 

**  As  the  dnchess  of  Modena  has  informed  me  that  it  will  be  desirable  that  I  should  giv* 
your  mi^esty  some  aocoimt  of  the  manner  in  which  the  dnchess  [of  York]  enjoys  the  exercise 
of  her  religion,  I  have  her  permission  to  inform  you  that  she  eqjoys  here  the  free  exerdse  of 
the  catholic,  apostolic,  and  Roman  &ith,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  queen  does  here  at  this 
present  time  for  herself  and  her  household,  and  that  the  king,  my  brother,  will  have  the  same 
care  for  her  and  all  her  people,  in  Regard  to  the  Catholic  religion,  that  he  has  tor  the  queen 
and  her  suite.  Tour  letter  being  confined  to  this  sole  subject,  1  will  not  trouble  your  nujesty 
ftirther  at  present,  than  to  assure  you  that  I  am,  with  all  respect  imaginable,  sir, 

"  Tour  mi^esty's  very  affectionate  brother,  oouain,  and  servant, 

"Jaiob." 

From  the  dry,  laconic  style  of  the  above  letter,  it  may  easily  be  per- 
ceived that  James  neither  approved  of  the  dictation  of  his  mother-in-law, 
the  duchess  of  Modena,  nor  the  interference  of  his  royal  kinsman  of 

*  France,  yet  the  manner  in  which  he  has  noted,  in  his  own  journal,  the 
refusal  of  St.  James's  chapel  to  his  duchess,  shows  that  he  regarded  it 

'  as  a  great  affront  to  her.  Charles,  however,  acted  more  as  the  friend  of 
the  duchess  of  York  in  withholding  the  indulgence  from  her  than  if  he 
had  granted  it^  well  knowing  that  the  less  conspicuously  the  ceremonials 
of  her  religion  were  pr^tised,  the  greater  would  be  the  chance  of  her  en- 
joying the  affections  of  the  people. 

The  duchess  of  Modena,  who  had  spent  six  weeks  with  her  daughter, 
was  compelled  to  return  to. her  own  country,  in  consequence  of  the 
intrigues  that  had  been  set  on  foot  against  her  during  her  absence.  Her 
presence  in  England  had  not  been  conducive  to  the  conjugal  happiness 
of  the  newly- wedded  pair,  and  there  had  been  some  disputes  between 
her  and  the  English  duchesses  on  the  subject  of  precedence.^  She 
departed  from  England  December  30.  Forty  years  afterwards,  Mary 
Beatrice  spoke  of  this  separation  from  her  mother  as  the  greatest  trial 
she  had  ever  known  at  that  period  of  her  life ;  **  but,"  added  she, 
•*  after  her  departure,  I  became  very  much  attached  to  the  late  king  my 
husband,  who  was  then  duke  of  York,  and  my  affection  for  him  increased 
with  every  year  that  we  lived  together,  and  received  no  interruption  to 
the  end  of  his  life.'*'  Her  fondness  for  him  at  that  time,  she  confessed, 
amounted  to  an  engrossing  passion  that  interfered  with  her  spiritual 
duties,  for  she  thought  more  of  pleasing  him  than  serving  her  God,  and 
told  her  spiritual  confidantes,  the  nuns  of  Chaillot,  that  '*  it  was  sinful 

1  Memoirs  of  Madame  d'Adhemar  '  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Modena. 
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for  any  one  to  love  an  earthly  creature  as  she  had  loved  her  hnsband; 
but  that  her  fault  brought  its  own  punishment,  in  the  pain  she  suffered 
at  discovering  that  she  was  not  the  exclusive  object  of  his  regard."^ 
James  had  unhappily  formed  habits  and  connections  disgraceful  to  him« 
self,  and  inimical  to  the  peace  of  his  youthful  consort.  His  conduct 
with  several  of  the  married  ladies  of  the  court,  and  even  with  those  in 
her  own  household,  afforded  great  cause  for  scandal,  and  of  course  there 
were  busy  tongues  ready  to  whisper  every  story  of  the  kind  to  his  bride. 
If  Mary  Beatrice  had  been  a  few  years  older  at  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
she  would  have  understood  the  value  of  her  own  charms,  and  instead 
of  assailing  her  faithless  lord  with  tears  and  passionate  reproaches^ 
endeavoured  to  win  him  from  her  rivals  by  the  graceful  arts  of  captiva- 
tion  for  which  she  was  well  qualified.  James  was  proud  of  her  beauty, 
and  flattered  by  her  jealousy ;  he  treated  her  with  unbounded  indulgence, 
as  she  herself  acknowledged,'  but  there  was  so  little  difference  in  age 
between  her  and  his  eldest  daughter,  that  he  appears  only  to  have 
regarded  her  as  a  full-grown  child,  or  a  plaything,  till  the  moral  dignity 
of  her  chaiucter  became  developed  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  he 
learned  to  look  up  to  her  with  that  admiration  and  respect  which 
her  virtues  were  calculated  to  excite.  This  triumph  was  not  easily  or  « 
quickly  won.  Many  a  heart-ache  and  many  a  trial  had  Mary  Beatrice 
to  endure  before  that  day  arrived. 

Her  own  path,  in  the  meantime,  was  beset  with  dif&culties.  Ignorant 
as  she  was  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  England,  she  was  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  guidance  of  those  ladies  whom  the  duke,  her  husband, 
had  appointed  to  assist  her  with  their  advice  and  instruction,  as  he  was 
desirous  that  she  should  conform  to  the  usages  of  the  English  court.  Basset 
and  other  gambling  games  were  the^  in  high  vogue  in  the  heau  mande, 
Mary  Beatrice  disliked  cards,  and  was  terrified  at  the  idea  of  high  play ; 
but  her  ladies  told  her  she  must  do  as  others  did,  or  she  would  become 
unpopular,  and  excite  ridicule,  and  by  their  importunities  prevailed  over 
her  reluctance.  Like  most  young  people  under  similar  circumstances, 
she  lost  her  money  at  the  card-table  without  deriving  the  slightest 
pleasure  from  the  game,  and  as  this  happened  very  frequently,  it  de- 
voured those  sums  which  ought  to  have  been  applied  for  better  purposes. 
"  I  suffered,"  she  would  say,  in  after  years,  **  great  pain  from  my  losses 
at  play,  and  all  for  the  want  of  a  little  more  firmness  in  not  positively 
refusing  to  comply  with  a  custom,  which  those  who  were  so  much  older 
than  myself  told  me  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  decline.  I  shall  always 
regret  my  weakness,  since  it  deprived  me  of  the  means  of  doing  the  good 
I  ought  to  have  done  at  that  time.**  * 

>  MS.  Memorials  of  Moiy  of  Modena.  inedited  fragments  of  the  diary  of  a  nim  ut 
'  Ibid.                                                             CSiaillot,  by  whom  many  of  the  incidents  in 

>  We  are  indebted  for  this  fiwt  to  the     theearlylifeof  the  consort  of  James  Jl.wera 
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Such  was  the  ingenuous  acknowledgment,  made  nearly  forty  years 
afterwards  by  that  princess,  of  an  early  error,  which  her  sensitive  oon- 
scienoe  taught  her  to  regard  as  a  crime  to  the  end  of  her  life.  How 
generally  blameless  her  conduct  was  at  the  tender  age  when  she  was 
torn  from  her  peaceful  convejit  to  become  the  wife  of  a  careless  husband, 
whose  years  neariy  trebled  her  own,  and  the  step-mother  of  princesses 
old  enough  to  be  her  sisters,  may  be  perceived  even  from  the  unfriendly 
evidence  of  Bishop  Burnet:  "She  was,"  says  he,  "a  very  graceftil 
person,  with  a  good  measure  of  beauty,  and  bo  much  wit  and  cunning, 
that  during  all  this  reign  she  behaved  herself  in  so  obliging  a  manner, 
and  seemed  so  innocent  and  good,  that  she  gained  upon  all  that  came 
near  her,  and  possessed  them  with  such  impressions  of  her,  that  it  was 
long  before  her  behaviour  after  she  was  a  queen  could  make  them  change 
their  thoughts  of  her.^  So  artificially  did  this  young  Italian  behave 
herself,  that  she  deceived  even  the  eldest  and  most  jealous  persons,  both 
in  court  and  country ;  only  sometimes  a  satirical  temper  broke  out  too 
much,  which  was  imputed  to  youth  and  wit  not  enough  practised  to  the 
world.  She  avoided  the  appearance  of  a  zealot  or  a  meddler  in  business, 
and  gave  herself  up  to  innocent  cheerfulness,  and  was  universally  esteemed 
and  beloved  as  long  as  she- was  duchess."'  Upwards  of  twelve  years! 
Bather  a  trying  period  for  the  most  practised  of  hypocrites  to  have  sup- 
ported the  part  which  this  candid  divine  attributes  to  an  inexperienced 
girl,  who  commenced  her  career  in  public  life  at  fifteen.  If  Mary  Beatrice 
had,  at  that  tender  age,  acquired  not  only  the  arts  of  simulation  and 
dissimulation  in  such  perfection,  but  the  absolute  control  over  every 
bad  passion  which  Burnet  imputes  to  her,  so  as  to  deceive  the  most 
watchful  of  her  foes,  and  to  conciliate  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  who 
came  near  her,  she  might  assuredly  have  governed  the  whole  world. 
Unfortunately  for  herself,  this  princess  was  singularly  deficient  in  the 
useful  power  of  c(Hicealing  her  feelings.  If,  indeed,  so  young  a  person, 
whose  greatest  fault  was  her  proneness  to  yield  to  the  impulse  of  her 
feelings,  conducted  herself  for  twelve  years  so  perfectly  as  not  to  give 
cause  for  complaint  to  any  one,  not  even  to  her  step-daughters,  the 
natural  inference  is,  that  i^e  acted  under  the  influence  of  more  con- 
scientious motives  than  those  which  guided  the  pen  of  her  calumniator. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  duchess  of  Modena,  the  duke  of  York 

made  a  jHOgress  with  his  bride,  to  show  her  several  places  of  interest  in 

her  new  country.    Among  the  rest,  he  conducted  her  to  Cambridge, 

where  she  was  received  with  signal  honours  by  the  university,  and  the 

'  young  lord  Lansdowne  enjoyed  th»  satis&ction  of  reciting  to  her  royal 

recorded  ag  they  came  from  the  lips  of  that  >  Wliat  that  behavlonr  was,  Burnet  does 

princess,  yery  much  in  the  way  afterwards  not  take  the  trouble  to  explain,  having  neitbn 

adopted  by  the  •dmiring  Boswell  in  booking  facts  nor  authorities  to  produce  against  her. 

the  sayings  and  doings  of  that  mighty  colos-  •  Burnet.  voL  11.  p.  4». 
am  of  literature,  Dr.  Johnson. 
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highness  a  poem  which  he  had  composed  on  the  occasioD,  full  of  com- 
pliments, both  to  her  and  the  duke.  When  they  returned  to  town, 
Burnet,  who  was  honoured  with  a  private  interview  with  James,  says, 
*'  that  his  royal  highness  oomm^ided  his  new  duchess  much."  ^  On 
the  18tb  of  May,  1674»  the  Dutch  ambassadors,  after  making  their 
public  entry  and  receiving  audience  from  the  king,  were  introduced  by 
Sir  Charles  Cottrell  into  the  presence  of  the  duke  and  duchess,  in  their 
apartments  in  Whitehall.  Two  days  later  the  king  and  queen,  accom- 
panied by  their  royal  highnesses,  left  town  for  Windsor,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  passing  some  time  there.'  Mary  Beatrice  applied  herself  to  the 
study  of  the  English  language  to  such  good  purpose,  that  she  soon 
became  a  perfect  mistress  of  all  its  intricacies,  and  not  only  spoke,  read, 
and  wrote  it  with  fluency,  but  was  able  to  appreciate  the  literature  of 
that  Augustan  age.  She  had  both  the  good  taste  and  the  good  policy 
to  pay  distinguishing  attention  to  persons  of  literary  talent.  She  took 
great  pleasure  in  the  conversation  of  the  £^ed  Waller,  and  playfully 
commanded  him  to  write.'  That  he  had  not  lost  the  talent  for  making 
poetry  the  vehicle  for  graceful  compliments  which  distinguished  his 
early  productions,  may  be  seen  by  the  elegant  lines  addressed  to  her 
royal  highness,  which  he  presented  to  her  with  a  copy  of  his  poems. 
After  telling  her  that  the  verses  in  that  volume  celebrated  the  beauties 
of  a  former  age,  he  says : — 

**  Thm  we  writ  then ;  your  brighter  eyes  iosfire 
A  nobler  flame,  and  raise  our  genius  higher; 
While  we  your  wit  and  early  Icnowledge  feax. 
To  our  productions  we  become  severe. 
Tour  matchless  beauty  gives  our  fanqr  wing, 
Your  Judgment  makes  us  careful  how  we  sing ; 
Lines,  not  composed,  as  heretofore,  in  haste. 
Polished  like  marble,  shall  like  marble  last, 
And  make  yon  through  as  many  ages  shine^  -^ 

As  Tasso  has  the  heroes  of  your  line. 
Though  other  names  our  wary  writers  use. 
You  are  the  sutject  of  the  British  muse ; 
Dilating  mischief  to  yourself  unknown, 
Men  write,  and  die  of  wounds  they  dare  not  own." 

It  was  highly  to  the  credit  of  Mary  Beatrice,  that  her  mind  was  too 
well  regulated  to  be  alloyed  with  the  vanity  which  the  flattering  ii^oense 
of  the  greatest  wits  of  the  age  was  calculated  to  excite  in  a  female  heart. 
The  purity  of  her  manners  and  conduct  entitled  her  to  universal  respect. 
It  was  observed  in  that  wanton,  licentious  court,  where  voluptuousness 
stalked  unmasked,  and  gloried  in  its  shame,  that  the  youthful  duchess 

r  Bumet  was  in  a  ffreat  deal  of  trouble  at  with  Lauderdale  and  his  majesty,  but  in  vain. 

that  time,  having  disobliged  his  old  patron,  Charles  warned  his  brother  that  the  person 

Lauderdale,  and  incurred  the  displeasure  of  for  whom  he  was  interesting  himself  was 

tiie  king.    His  sole  reliance  was  thai  on  the  treacherous  and  undeserving  of  his  favour 

good  offices  of  the  duke  of  York,  who,  he  and  was  uneasy  at  his  countenancing  hlio. 

coufeBses,  treated  him  with  the  greatest  Und-  *  London  Gazette, 

oess,  and  interceded  many  times  for  him,  both  >  Aubr^. 
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of  York  afibrded  a  bright  example  of  feminine  propriety  and  conjugal 
virtue.  She  appeared  like  a  wedded  Bian^  walking  thJK>ugh  Paphian 
lK)wers  in  her  calm  purity.  Dryden  dedicated  his  State  of  Innocence  to 
her,  a  dramatic  poem,  founded  on  Milton*s  Paradise  Lost.  After  com* 
plimenting  her  on  her  descent  from  the  illustrious  family  of  Este, 
**  princes  who  were  immortalized  even  more  by  their  patronage  of  Tasso 
and  Ariosto  than  by  their  heroic  deeds,"  he  goes  on  to  pay  many  com- 
pliments to  herself,  assuring  her  **  that  she  is'  never  seen  without  being 
blessed,  and  that  she  blesses  all  who  see  her ;"  adding,  *'  that  although 
every  one  feels  the  power  of  her  charms,  she  is  adored  with  the  deepest 
veneration — that  of  silence,  for  she  is  placed,  both  by  her  virtues  and 
her  exalted  station,  above  all  mortal  wishes." 

The  first  year  of  her  wedded  life  was  spent  by  Mary  Beatrice  in  a 
gay  succession  of  fdtes  and  entertainments.  While  the  court  was  at 
Windsor,  in  August,  1674,  the  duke  of  York  and  his  rival  Monmouth, 
annused  their  majesties,  her  royi^l  highness,  and  the  ladies  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  siege  of  Maestricht,  a  model  of  that  city,  with  all  its 
fortifications,  having  been  erected  in  one  of  the  meadows  at  the  foot  of 
the  long  terrace.  James  and  Monmouth,  at  the  head  of  a  little  army 
of  courtiers,  conducted  the  attack,  to  show  their  skill  in  tactics.^  On 
Saturday  night,  the  21st,  they  made  their  approaches,  opened  trenches, 
and  imitated  the  whole  business  of  a  siege.  The  city  was  defended  with 
great  spirit,  prisoners  were  taken,  mines  sprung,  cannonading  took 
place,  grenades  were  thrown,  and  the  warlike  pantomime  lasted  till 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  affording  a  splendid  and  animating  spec- 
tacle, which  might  be  seen  and  heard  to  a  considerable  distance.  It 
was  the  last  pageant  of  a  chivalric  character  performed  in  the  presence 
of  royalty,  or  in  which  a  British  prince  took  a  leading  part.  A  prospect 
was  then  entertuned  of  the  duchess  of  York  bringing  an  heir  to  England ; 
but  her  first  child  proved  a  daughter,  who  was  bom  at  St.  James'ff- 
palace  on  Sunday,  January  10,  1675,  five-and-twenty  minutes  after 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Some  little  disappointment,  on  account  of 
the  sex  of  the  infant,  is  betrayed  by  the  duke  of  York  in  announcing  the 
event  to  his  nephew,  the  prince  of  Orange.*  He  says,  **  I  believe  you 
will  not  be  sorry  to  hear  of  the  duchess  being  safely  delivered ;  it  is  but 
a  daughter,  but,  God  be  praised,  they  are  both  very  well." 

Mary  Beatrice  was  desirous  that  her  first-born  should  be  brought 
up  in  the  religion  which  she  had  been  taught  to  venerate  above  all 
others.  Her  husband,  though  he  desired  it  no  less,  knew  it  could  not 
be,  and  explained  to  her  '*  that  their  children  were  the  property  of  the 
nation ;  and  that  it  had  been  decreed  by  parliament  that  they  should 
be  brought  up  in  the  established  religion  of  the  realm,  like  his  two 
elder  daughters  the  princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  or  they  would  be  taken 
1  Evelyn's  JaanaL  •  Jannaiy  12, 1676.    Daliymple'h  Appradfac 
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from  them  and  placed  under  the  care  of  others.  It  was,  besides,  the 
pleasure  of  the  king,  to  which  they  must  submit/*  >  The  -youthful 
mother,  like  a  rash,  inconsiderate  girl  as  she  was,  determined  to 
have  her  own  way  in  spite  of  king,  bishops,  and  parliament  A  few 
hours  after  the  birth  of  her  babe,  she  took  an  opportuiuty  of  sending  for 
her  confessor,  father  Gallisy  and  persuaded  him  to  baptize  it  privately  on 
her  own  bed  as  a  member  of  the  church  of  Rome.  When  her  royal 
brother- in-hiw,  king  Charles,  came  to  discuss  with  her  and  his  brother 
the  arrangements  for  the  christening  of  the  new-bom  princess,  Mary 
Beatrice  told  him  exultingly  that  ^  her  daughter  was  already  baptized.*' 
King  Charles  treated  the  communication  with  absolute  indifference, 
and  without  paying  the  slightest  regard  to  the  tears  and  expostuia^ 
tions  of  the  young  mother,  who  was  terrified  at  the  thought  c^  having 
been  the  means  of  incurring  a  sacrilege  through  the  reiteration  of  the 
baptismal  sacrament,  he  ordered  the  little  princess  to  be  borne  with 
all  due  solemnity  to  the  chapel-royal,  and  had  her  christened  there  by 
a  Protestant  bishop  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Ei^land.* 
She  was  given  the  names  of  Catbarii^  Laura,  out  of  compUment  to  the 
queen  and  the  duchess  of  Modena.  Her  sponsors  were  her  elder  sisters, 
the  princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  and  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  Her 
previous  admission  into  the  church  of  Rome  by  father  Gallis  was  kept 
a  profound  secret ;  if  it  had  been  known,  it  would  probably  have  cost 
that  ecclesiastic  dear,  and  might  have  been  very  injurious  to  both  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  York.  This  fact  was  divulged  by  Mary  Beatrice 
herself  to  the  abbess  and  nuns  of  Chaillot.  She  said,  ^*  that  jshe  was 
very  much  terrified  afterwards  at  what  she  had  done,  but  that  father 
Gallis  had  consoled  her  by  the  assurance  that  she  had  not  incurred,  as 
she  feared,  a  deadly  sin."  '  A  fortnight  after  this  occuiTenoe,  a  council 
was  held  at  Lambeth  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  force  the  statutes 
against  recusancy,  and  six  very  severe  orders  against  Roman  catholics 
and  dissenters  were  published  by  proclamation ;  one  of  which  prohibited 
any  British  subject  from  officiating  as  a  Romish  priest,  either  in 
the  queen's  chapel  or  elsewhere,  and  another  forbade  any  papist  or 
reputed  papist  from  entering  Whitehall  or  St.  JamesVpalace,  imder  a 
penalty,  if  a  peer,  of  imprisonment  in  the  Tower ;  if  of  lower  rank,  in 
one  of  the  common  gaols.^  The  latter  decree  placed  Mary  Beatrice 
almost  in  a  state  of  isolation,  and  must  have  been  regarded  as  a  great 
hardship  by  her  and  the  Roman  catholic  ladies  of  her  household.  The 
duke  of  York  remonstrated,  but  as  this  was  intended  for  his  especial 
annoyance,  his  complaints  availed  nothing. 

The  duchess  took  everything  quietly,  happy  in  a  mother's  first  sweet 
qares ;  and,  loving  her  husband  with  the  most  passionate  affection,  she 

1  MS.  Memoira  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  Uw  arcbiyes  of  the  kingdom  of  France. 
ifaUL  s  XUd.  «  Wilkins'  GunciUa.    Burnet. 
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lived  on  tenns  of  perfect  amity  With  his  daughters.  Neither  of  these 
princesses  ever  aoctised  Mary  Beatrice  of  the  slightest  instance  oi 
unkindness  to  diem ;  no,  not  even  in  justification  of  their  suhsequent 
ill-treatment  of  her.  Her  conduct  as  a  step-mother  must,  therefore, 
have  been  irreproachable.  She  was  at  Windsor  with  her  husband  and 
the  court  in  the  summer  of  1675,  and  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
life  she  was  leading  in  a  long  letter  to  lady  Bellasyse,^  with  whom, 
unaware  probably  of  the  former  intimacy  between  that  lady  and  the 
duke  of  York,  she  had  formed  a  confidential  friendship  :  "  We  spend 
our  time  very  pleasantly,  though  we  have  but  little  news  ;  we  go  every 
night,  either  by  water  or  by  land,  a  walking  or  a  fishing,  or  some- 
times to  country  gentlemen's  houses,  where  we  dance  and  play  at  little 
plays,  and  carry  our  own  supper  and  sup  in  the  garden  or  in  the  fields  ** 
— after  the  manner  of  a  pic-nic  sylvan  fgte.  The  young  duchess  was 
then  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  her  age,  and  had  not  acquired  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  in  which  she  afterwards  wrote  so 
fluently.  The  first  serious  annoyance  that  befell  the  duchess  of  York 
was  the  attempt  of  a  French  felon,  pretending  to  be  a  Protestant  con- 
vert, calling  himself  Lnzancy,  to  bring  her  name  malignantly  before  the 
public,  by  deposing  that  St.  Germains,  a  RcHnan  catholic  priest,  whom 
he  termed  *'  the  confessor  of  her  royal  highness,  had  come  to  his  lodgings 
one  morning,  and  holding  a  poniard  to  his  breast  threatened  to  stab  him 
unless  he  signed  a  recantation.'*  This  absurd  story  was  brought  before 
the  house  of  commons  by  lord  William  Russell.  Luzancy  was  examined 
before  a  committee  of  the  house,  where  he  stated,  in  addition  to  his 
marvellous  tale,  *'  that  he  had  learned  from  some  French  merchants, 
that  in  a  short  time  Protestant  blood  would  flow  through  the  streets  of 
London."  This  man  was  the  precursor  of  Titus  Oates,  only  not  possessed 
of  sufficient  eflrontery  to  staJad  his  ground  after  Maresque,  a  conscien- 
tious French  Protestant  minister,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  im- 
postor's parentage  and  career  of  infamy  in  his  own  country,  had  the 
courage  Bod  honesty  to  expose  him,  which  put  an  end  to  his  credit  with 
parliament.  Yet  such  was  the  blindness  of  party  prejudice,  that  Gomp- 
ton,  bishop  of  London,  sent  the  disgraced  adventurer  to  Oxford,  and 
although  he  involved  himself  in  a  swindling  transaction  while  there,  he 
ordained  him  as  a  priest  of  the  church  of  England,  and  made  him 
vicar  of  Dover-court,  in  Essex.'  In  the  midst  of  the  agitation  and 
alarm  caused  by  the  false  witness  of  the  French  impostor,  Mary  Beatrice 
was  suddenly  bereaved  of  her  first-bom  child,  the  little  princess 
Catharine,  who  died  of  a  convulsion  fit  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1675, 
having  nearly  attained  the  attractive  age  of  ten  months.  She  was 
interred  on  the  5th  of  the  same  month,  in  the  vault  of  Mary  queen  of 
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Soots,  in  Wedtaninster-Abbey.^  Whatever  might  be  the  grief  of  the 
youthful  mother  for  the  Iobs  of  her  in^t  she  was  compelled  to  dry  her 
tears  and  appear  in  public  very  soon  after  this  afflicting  event.  She 
was  present  with  her  husband  and  his  two  daughters,  the  princesses 
Mary  and  Anne,  at  the  lord  mayor's  feast  that  year,  which  was  also 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  king  and  queen,'  Hiere  is  also  men- 
tion in  Evelyn  of  a  very  grand  ball^  given  by  her  royal  highness  on  the 
4th  of  December,  at  St.  James's-palace. 

The  arrival  of  the  duchess  of  Mazarine  in  England  this  year  was  an 
inauspicious  event  for  Mary  Beatrice,  of  whom  '*  that  errant  lady  and 
iiunous  beauty,"  aa  she  is  styled  by  Evelyn,  was  a  disreputable  family 
connection  on  the  maternal  side.  On  account  of  her  near  relationship  to 
the  duchess  of  Modena,  and  some  friendly  reminiscences,  perchance  con- 
nected witii  the  beautiful  Hortense  Mancini  and  his  early  days,  James 
had  the  false  complaisaDce  to  permit  his  consort  to  visit  this  duigerous 
intriguanie^  even  when  she  became  one  of  the  avowed  mistresses  of 
the  king,  his  brother,  and  openly  defied  all  restraints,  both  of  religion 
and  morality.  The  first  great  mortification  that  resulted  to  the  duke 
and  duchess  of  York  from  this  ill-judged  proceeding,  was  an  impudent 
remonstrance  from  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  to  James,  "  that  his  con- 
sort paid  her  no  attention,  to  which  she  considered  herself  as  much 
entitled  as  madame  Mazarine."  ^  1'here  was  certainly  no  other  ground 
on  which  this  bold  bad  woman  could  have  presumed  even  to  intrude  her 
name  ou  a  princess  like  Mary  Beatrice.  To  avoid  the  inference  of 
Charles's  favourite  sultana,  that  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York  patronized 
a  rival  mistress  because  she  was  the  cousin  of  her  royal  highness,  and 
all  the  other  coarse  observations  to  which  they  had  exposed  themselves, 
James  took  Mary  Beatrice  to  pay  Portsmouth  a  visit.  They  met  the 
king  at  her  apartments,  who  rewarded  his  sister-in-law  for  the  reluctant 
concession  she  had  made  by  saying  a  thousand  obliging  things  to  her. 
The  queen  gave  a  grand  ball  that  night,  and  the  king  thought  proper  to 
dress  in  the  apartments  of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  where  the  duke 
and  duchess  of  York  left  him.  Some  busy  spy  in  the  court  hastened 
to  whisper  to  her  majesty  the  almost  incredible  tale,  that  the  duchess  of 
York  had  visited  my  lady  of  Portsmouth.  ^  The  same  evening,"  said 
Mary  Beatrice,  from  whose  lips  this  incident  was  chronicled,  '*  when  I 
met  her  majesty  in  the  danoe,  and  made  a  profound  curtsy  to  her,  which 
is  the  custom  on  such  occasions,  instead  of  acknowledging  it,  she  scorn- 
fully turned  her  back  on  me  before  the  whole  court  "^ — a  very  natural 
manifestation  of  her  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  which  the  young  duchess 
had  been  guilty ;  yet  hec  royal  highness  had  no  choice  in  the  matter, 

1  Sandford^  Genealogical  Riatory  of  tbe        *  lifeof  James  II. 
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being  wholly  under  the  guidance  of  a  hushand  five-and-twenty  years 
older  than  herself. 

The  error  committed  by  James,  in  permitting  his  consort  to  have  the 
slightest  intercourse  with  madame  Mazarine,  was  one  of  those  apparently 
trivial  causes  which  produced  an  evil  influence  on  his  destiny  and  that 
of  his  family.    He  stood  at  that  period  on  broken  ground,  every  false 
step  he  made  rendered  his  footing  more  difficult  to  maintain,  and  he  had 
now  incurred  for  himself  and  his  duchess  both  the  enmity  of  the  duchess 
of  Portsmouth  and  the  displeasure  of  the^queen.    To  have  been  the 
means  of  bringing  his  consort  into  collision  with  either  of  those  ladies 
was  very  ill-judged.    The  queen  was  the  natural  protectress  of  her 
young  sister-in-law :  they  were  members  of  the  same  church,  and  ought 
to  have  been  firmly  united  iu  friendship.    The  duchess  of  York  would 
have  heen  more  respected  by  the  virtuous  matronage  of  England  if  she 
had  steadily  refused  to  countenance  any  of  the  titled  courtesans  whom 
Charles  II.,  to  his  eternal  disgrace,  had  forced  into  the  presence  of  his 
queen.    Her  only  safe  and  dignified  course  would  have  been  to  have 
appeared  unconscious  of  their  existence,  and  never  to  have  permitted 
their  names  to  be  mentioned  to  her;  but  by  countenancing  one,  and 
that  one  her  relation,  she  deprived  herself  of  the  power  of  saying  '*  that 
it  was  against  her  principles  to  receive  or  visit  any  woman  of  infamous 
life,"  and  aiforded  grounds  for  the  accusation  of  partiality  and  pride. 
The  duchess  of  Portsmouth  was  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  mischievous 
of  all  the  tools  employed  by  Shaftesbury  and  his  coadjutor^  to  effect  the 
ruin  of  the  duke  of  York.    If  it  had  not  been  for  her  pernicious  influ- 
ence with  the  king,* James  might  have  defied  their  utmost  malice;  but 
dhe  was  the  treacherous  Delilah,  who  constantly  wept  before  Samson 
till  he  had  confided  to  her  the  secret  wherein  his  strength  lay,  and  thus 
enabled  his  foes  to  bind  and  make  sport  of  him  —in  other  words,  to 
paralyse  the  power  of  the  crown  by  possessing  themselves,  through  this 
woman,  of  the  political  defences  of  the  king  and  the  duke,  and  thus  to 
frustrate  all  their  measiues.^    So  great  was  her  effrontery,  that  at  the 
very  time  she  was  labouring  to  assist  Shaftesbury  and  Russell  in  effect- 
ing the  Duke  of  York's  exclusion  from  the  royal  succession,  she  impu- 
dently demanded  of  his  royal  highness  attentions  and  marks  of  respect 
from  his  consort,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  satisfy  her  presumptuous 
ideas  of  her  own  consequence  with  common  conventional  civilitiefi. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  is  ever  gained,  even  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  by  oon-r 
descending  to  the  really  base ;  it  is  impossible  ever  to  stoop  low  enough 
to  please  them  fi>r  persons  who  are  conscious  of  deserving  contempt  will 
always  despise  those  from  whom  they  exact  a  reluctant  civility. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1676,  the  duchess  of  York  gave  birth  to  a 
second  daughter  at  St.  JamesVpalace,  five  minutes  before  eight  in  the 
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morning,  who  was  baptized  by  Dr.  John  North,  master  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  prebendary  of  Westminster,  by  the  name  of  Isabella, 
after  Isabella  of  Savoy,  duchess  of  Modena,  the  great-grandmother  of 
Mary  Beatrice,  a  lady  greatly  distinguished  for  her  virtues  and  piety. 
The  godmothers  of  the  royal  infant  were  the  duchess  of  Monmouth  and 
the  countess  of  Peterborough ;  her  godfather  was  the  earl  of  Denbigh. 
She  lived  to  be  five  years  old.* 

The  duchess  of  York  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  her  third  confine- 
ment, when  the  marriage  of  her  step-daughter,  the  princess  Maiy,  with 
the  prince  of  Orange  took  place,  November  4, 1677 ;  she  was  present 
in  the  bedchamber  of  the  princess  in  St  James's-palace  when  those 
nuptials,  so  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of  herself,  her  husband,  and  her  descen- 
dants, were  solenmized.  King  Charles,  who  was  very  facetious  on  this 
occasion,  bade  the  bishop  of  London  ^  make  haste  with  the  ceremony, 
lest  his  sister  should  be  delivered  of  a  son  in  the  meantime,  and  so  spoil 
the  marriage."  ^  Three  days  afterwards,  the  boy,  whom  his  majesty 
had  thus  merrily  anticipated,  was  bom.  Dr.  Lake  makes  the  following 
notice  of  this  event  in  his  diary :  "  On  Wednesday,  7th,  at  nine  in 
the  evening,  the  duchess  was  safely  delivered  of  a  prince,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  whole  court,  except  the  Clarendon  party.  The  child  is  but 
little,  but  sprightly,  and  likely  to  live."  The  new-bom  prince  was 
christened  the  next  evening,  with  great  pomp,  by  Dr.  Crew,  bishop  of 
Durham.  King  Charles  acted  as  sponsor  for  his  infant  nephew  on  this 
occasion,  assisted  by  his  nephew  4he  prince  of  Orange.  The  little 
princess  Isabella  was  the  godmother ;  being  only  fifteen  months  old 
herself,  she  was  represented  by  her  governess,  the  lady  Frances  Villiers.* 
King  Charles  bestowed  his  own  name  on  his  nephew,  and  created  him 
duke  of  Cambridge,  an  ominous  title,  which  had  successively  been  boine 
by  three  of  the  duke  of  York's  8on8>  by  his  first  duchess,  who  had  all 
died  in  infancy. 

The  smallpox  broke  out  in  St.  James's-palace  three  days  after  the 
christening  of  the  prince.  The  princess  Anne  fell  sick  of  it,  and  a 
great  mortality  took  place  among  the  members  of  their  royal  highness's 
household;  among  the  rest,  the  lady^governess  of  the  ix>yal  children, 
lady  Frances  Villiers,  died  on  the  23rd  of  November.*  The  young 
duchess  of  York,  however,  showed  so  little  fear  of  the  infection,  either  for 
herself  or  her  infant  son,  that,  on^  the  3rd  of  December,  she  received  a 
visit  from  her  step-daughter  Anne,  in  her  lying-in  chamber,  the  first 
time  that  princess  was  permitted  to  leave  her  room.  That  visit,  in  all 
probabihty,  brought  the  infection  to  the  little  prince,  for  an  eruption, 
which  was  doubtless  an  indication  of  the  same  majady,  appeared  on  his 
iKjdy  and  under  his  arm;    and  this  being  ignorantly  rejjelled  by  his 
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nurses,  caused  his  death,  in  a  convulsion  fit,  on  the  12th  of  December.* 
•*This  day,"  notes  Dr.  Lake,  "between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  Charles 
duke  of  Cambridge  died  at  St  James's,  not  without  suspicion  of  being 
ill->managed  by  Mrs.  Chambers,  who  pretended  to  recover  him.  When 
he  was  opened  all  his  vital  parts  were  found  in  a  sound  and  healthy 
state,  so  that,  to  all  appearance,  he  might  have  lived  many  years  had  not 
Mrs.  Chambers,  and  Mrs.  Manning  the  dry  nurse,  struck  in  the  humour 
which  appeared,  instead  of  putting  on  a  cole-leaf  to  draw  it  out  The 
whole  court  testified  great  concern  at  this  event,  and  the  duke  was  never 
known  to  grieve  so  much  at  the  death  of  any  of  his  other  children." 
The  remains  of  this  infant  were  privately  interred  the  day  after  his 
decease,  in  the  evening,  in  Westminster-abbey,  like  those  of  his  sister 
the  princess  Catharine,  in  the  vault  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  The 
demise  of  the  first-born  son  of  the  dnke  and  duchess  of  York  was  an- 
nounced with  formal  ceremony  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  by  the 
British  ambassadors  resident  at  their  respective  courts.  Waller's  grace- 
ful little  poem  on  the  death  of  the  infant  duke  of  Cambridge,  commences 
with  an  allusion  to  the  immature  age  of  the  royal  mother,  to  which  he, 
with  great  probability,  attributes  the  early  deaths  of  her  offspring,  and  from 
the  same  circumstance  insinuates  consoling  expectations  for  the  future : — 

*  Tbe  fiftiling  blosBoms  whlcji  a  young  plant  bean^ 

Engage  our  bopea  for  the  succeeding  years  ; 

•  •  •  *  « 

HeaTen  as  a  first  fruit  claimed  that  lovely  boy. 
The  next  shall  Uve  to  be  the  nation's  Joy." 

How  deeply  the  duke  of  York  felt  his  bereavement,  may  be  perceived 
from  the  unaffected  expression  of  parental  anguish  with  which  he  alludes 
to  it,  in  his  reply  to  a  letter  of  condolence  the  prince  of  Orange  had 
addressed  to  him  on  the  event,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  replaced  bis 
newly-wedded  consort  in  her  former  position  of  prospective  heiress  to 
England,  was  doubtless  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  himself.  James,  how- 
ever, had  the  charity  to  give  his  son-in-law  credit  for  sincerity.  "I  will 
not  defer,"  he  says,  "  letting  you  know  I  do  easily  believe  the  trouble 
you  had  for  the  loss  of  my  son.  I  wish  you  may  never  have  the  like 
cause  of  trouble,  nor  know  what  it  is  to  lose  a  son.  I  shall  now  say  no 
more  to  you,  because  this  bearer  can  inform  you  of  all  things  here,  as 
also  that  you  shall  always  find  me  as  kind  as  you  can  desire."  This 
letter  is  superscribed,  **  For  my  son  the  prince  of  Grange.**' 

The  death  of  the  infant  hope  of  England  soon  ceased  to  trouble  any 
one  save  the  sorrowing  parents^  by  whom  his  loss  was  long  and  deeply 
mourned.  While  Mary  Beatrice  continued  in  a  feverish,  agitated  stato, 
her  nerves  weakened,  both  from  recent  childbirth  and  the  grief  which 
preyed  upon  her  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  her  boy,  which  had  been 
preceded  by  several  deaths  in  St.  James's-palace,  she  was  one  night 
1  Sandford  says  the  lltb  of  December.  *  See  Dalrymple's  Appendix. 
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terrified  with  a  frightful  visioD  connected  with  the  decease  of  the  go- 
verness of  the  princesses,  lady  Frances  Villiers,  the  particulars  of  which 
are  thus  related  hy  Dr.  Lake  in  his  diary :  ''This  day  I  heard  an  account 
of  a  dream  whiph  the  duchess  had,  and  which  greatly  discomposed  her ; 
viz.,  that  whilst  she  lay  in  bed  the  lady  Frances  Villiers  appeared  to  her, 
and  told  her  that  'she  was  damned,  and  was  in  the  flames  of  hell.' 
Whereto  she  answered,  *  How  can  this  be  ?  I  cannot  believe  it.'  To 
which  the  lady  replied,  *  Madam,  to  convince  you,  feel  my  hand,'  which 
seemed  so  extremely  hot,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  duchess  to  en- 
dure it ;  whereat  she  awoke,  much  affrighted,  and  told  the  dream  to 
several  of  her  visitants.  The  earl  of  Suffolk,^  and  other  of  the  deceased 
lady's  relations,  seemed  much  concerned  at  the  duchess  for  relating  it, 
and  indeed  it  occasioned  a  deal  of  discourse  both  in  the  town  and  the 
city."  At  a  period  when  the  possibility  of  supernatural  appearances  was 
generally  believed,  we  may  imagine  the  sensation  which  the  circulation 
of  so  awful  a  tale  excited  among  the  noble  kindred  of  the  deceased  lady- 
governess,  and  their  bitter  feelings  of  indignation  against  her  royid 
highness  for  mentioning  a  circumstance  calculated  to  impress  the  super- 
stitious with  the  notion  that  her  ladyship's  soul  was  in  a  state  of  per^ 
dition.  The  imprudence  of  the  duchess  of  York,  in  relating  such  a  dream, 
was  the  greater,  because  she  was  of  a  different  religion  from  the  defunct 
The  only  apology  that  can  be  offered  for  such  folly  is  comprised  in  the 
unfortunate  propensity  of  this  princess  for  telling  everything  that 
occupied  her  mind,  and  the  weak  state  of  her  health  and  spirits  at  this 
juncture.  The  incident  itself  is  curious,  from  its  similaiity  to  several 
stories  of  comparatively  modem  date,  which  assume  to  be  founded  on 
family  traditions ;  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  their  authors  could  have 
had  access  to  a  strictly  private  document  like  Dr.  Lake's  journal,  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  dream  of  the  duchess  of  York  was  never  before  in 
print.  The  tangible  proof  which,  to  her  inexpressible  horror,  Mary 
Beatrice  fancied  the  spirit  of  the  departed  lady  Frances  Villiers  gave  her 
of  its  woftd  condition,  is  in  singular  coincidence  with  the  dialogue  which 
the  sister  of  lord  Tyrone  has  recorded  that  she  held  with  the  apparition 
of  her  brother,  and  the  thrilling  touch  which  branded  her  arm  with  the 
mark  of  his  burning  fingers.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  lines  of 
Scott,  in  another  version  of  the  same  story,  the  "  Baron  of  Smallholme," 
where  the  spectre  says  to  the  lady,  in  reply  to  an  anxious  question  as  to 
the  state  of  his  soul, — 

M « This  awM  sign  receive  T 
He  laid  his  left  hand  on  an  oaken  plank. 

His  right  on  the  lady's  ann ; 
The  lady  shrank  and  fainting  sank. 

For  the  touch  was  fiery  warm." 


This  lady  was  the  youngest  daughter  of     to  Sir  FlUward  Villiers ;  her  son  wbb  tt«  fiiB! 
Abeophilus  earl  of  Suffolk.    She  was  married      earl  of  Jei-sey. 
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The  most  marvellous  gossips  of  the  court  of  the  second  Charles  did  not, 
however,  go  the  length  of  asserting  that  the  fair  arm  of  her  royal  high- 
ness bore  the  slightest  marks,  the  next  morning,  of  the  scorching  fingers 
of  the  ghostly  visitant  who  bad  presented  herself  to  her  slimibering 
unrest  in  the  visions  of  the  night.  If  lady  Frances  Yilliers  had  been 
pennitted  to  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  it  would  have  been  more 
reasonable  for  her  to  have  appeared  to  her  own  good-for-nothing  daughter 
EUzabeth,  to  warn  her  of  the  sinfulness  of  her  conduct  with  the  newly- 
wedded  prince  of  Orange,  than  to  have  needlessly  affrighted  the  innocent 
duchess  of  York  in  the  midst  of  her  affliction  for  the  premature  death  of 
her  son. 

A  curious  contemporary  portrait  of  Mary  Beatrice,  supposed  to  be  a 
Lely,  represents  her  decorated  with  an  orange  scarf.  This  she  probably 
wore  in  compliment  to  the  marriage  of  her  royal  step-daughter  with  the 
prince  of  Orange.  Mary  Beatrice  always  kept  up  a  friendly  corre- 
spondence with  both.*  Before  Mary  of  York  had  been  married  many 
months,  reports  that  she  was  sick  and  sorrowful  reaching  the  Britisii 
ooujt,  the  duchess  of  York  determined  to  pay  her  an  incognito  visit, 
accompanied  by  the  princess  Anne,  under  the  protection  of  the  queen's 
lord  chamberlain,  the  earl  of  Ossory,  who  was  the  husband  of  a  Dutch 
lady.  When  her  royal  highness  had  arranged  her  little  plans,  she 
confided  her  wish  to  king  Charles,  and  obtained  his  permission  to 
undertake  the  journey.  The  duke  of  York,  who  was  painfully  anxious 
about  his  beloved  daughter,  gratefully  acceded  to  his  consort's  desire 
of  visiting  her,  and  in  a  familiar  letter  *'  to  his  sonne,  the  prince  of 
Orange,"  he  announces  to  him  *'that  the  duchess  and  the  princess 
Anne  intended  coming  to  the  Hague  very  incognito,  having  sent  Robert 
White  on  before  to  hire  a  house  for  them,  as  near  the  i»alace  of  his 
daughter  as  possible,  and  that  they  would  take  lold  Ossory  for  their 
governor."*       i 

The  unostentatious  manner  in  which  the  duchess  wished  to  make 
her  visit  to  her  step-daughter,  the  pi-incess  of  Orange,  proves  that  it  was 
simply  for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her,  and  giving  her  the  comfort  of 
her  sister^s  society  unrestrained  by  any  of  the  formal  and  fatiguing 
ceremonials  which  royal  etiquette  would  have  imposed  upon  all  parties 
if  she  had  appeared  in  her  own  character.  Considering  the  extreme 
youth  of  the  three  ladies,  the  affectionate  terms  on  which  they  had 
always  lived  together,  and  the  conjugal  infelicity  of  the  lately  wedded 
princess  of  Oranp^e  at  that  time,  her  sickness  and  dejection,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  Mary  Beatrice  undertook  this  expedition  with  the 
princess  Anne  in  consequence  of  some  private  communication  from  the 
pining  invalid,  expressive  of  her  anxious  desire  to  see  them,  and  confide 
to  them  some  of  the  trials  which  weighed  so  heavily  on  her  heart  in  tliat 
*  See  Elliii'8  Royal  Letters,  voL  iU.  *  l>idi7mple'8  Appenlfx,  pp.  20, 21, 
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uncongenial  land  of  strangers.  Sir  William  Temple,  the  British  resi- 
dent, to  whom  the  duke  of  York  had  written  to  explain  the  desire  of  the 
duchess  to  waive  the  public  recognition  of  her  rank  in  his  daughter's 
c<jurt  on  this  occasion,  says,  in  reply  : — 

"  May  it  please  your  Boyal  HighnesB, 

*'  I  received  yes^day  morniog,  by  Mr.  White,  the^honoar  of  a  letter  fnm.  your  taighneaib 
with  a  command  which  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  perform  here.  I  mean  that  of  helping  her 
highness  to  be  incognito  in  this  place.  The  prince  being  yet  absent*  and  the  pensioner  too, 
)  spoke  of  it  to  monsienr  Van  Lewen,  who  was  hard  to  be  persuaded  that  the  honours  due  to 
her  highness  by  the  States  npon  audi  occasion  shonld  not  be  performed  solemnly  at  her 
landing.  Bat  having  acquainted  hhn  with  the  absoluteness  of  your  highness's  commands, 
both  by  your  letter,  and  particularly  by  Mr.  White,  I  prevailed  with  him  to  make  no  mention 
of  it  to  the  States  till  the  piince's  return,  and  this,  I  hope,  may  be  to-night,  or  to-morrow 
at  furthest. 

"  For  a  house  to  receive  her  hic^ess  and  lady  Anne,  with  ttieir  attendants,  there  was  no 
choice  at  all  in  it,  and  so  the  princessKlowager's  house  is  making  ready  for  this  purpose,  and 
will,  I  doubt  not,  be  in  order  by  to-morrow.  I  could  not  persuade  Sir  Gabriel  Sylvius  and 
Mr.  White  to  allow  me  any  other  part  in  this  care,  besides  leaving  the  whole  house  empty, 
which  I  did  early  this  morning,  and  they  [White  and  Sylvias]  with  the  prince's  servants^  fo 
ftU  the  diligence  that  oould  be,  of  preparing  it  for  their  highness's  reception."  i 

Temple  pleasantly  adds  that  these,  the  worthy  Dutch  ofiScials,  who 
were  thus  actively  exerting  their  national  propensity  to  household  puri- 
fications, in  cleansing  and  trimming  up  the  Old  Court,  as  the  dowager- 
palace  of  the  Hague  was  called,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fair  and 
illustrious  travellers  from  England,  "  would  hesides  the  honour  of  such 
a  piece  of  gallantry,  have  very  great  satisfaction  in  seeing  there  such  a 
princess  as  in  all  kinds,"  continues  his  excellency, ''  I  do  helieve  is  very 
hard  to  he  seen  anywhere  ejse."  He  dismisses  the  subject  with  a  wish 
that  "  the  weather  were  but  as  fair  as  the  wind,  and  then  the  adventure 
might  be  very  soon  and  very  happily  achieved."  *  This  letter  is  dated 
October  11,  n.b.,  being  the  1st  of  that  month  according  to  the  computa- 
tion in  iiingiand.  Mary  Beatrice  and  the  princess  Anne  arrived  at  the 
Hague  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  written.  Their  visit  .appears  to  have 
put  the  whole  of  the  British  embassy  to  the  rout,  for  Temple  writes  to 
Jliawrenoe  Hyde : — 

**  Her  highness's  coming  removed  both  your  family  and  mine,  at  a 
very  short  warning,  and  1  got  into  the  next  house  1  could  find.  She 
was  so  resolved  upon  the  incognito  here,  in  that  design  so  afraid  of  an 
ambassador,  that  my  part  was  chiefly  not  to  trouble  her,  or  interrupt  her 
design."  * 

Temple  in  the  same  letter,  which  is  dated  October  25,  says,  **  The 
duchess  went  away  on  Monday  morning  with  very  fair  weather,  and  a 
reasonable  good  wind,  .but  I  doubt  naaj'^  have  had  but  a  loitering  passage, 
as  it  has  proved  since."  The  duchess  and  l^e  princess  Anne  had 
evidently  enjoyed  their  expedition,  and  gave  a  very  favourable  report 

1  Letters  of  Sir  WUUam  Temple,  vol.  iv.  p.  444.     »  Ibid.       *  C!lareodon  OoaeepaaJUom, 
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of  their  entertainment  to  James,  who  expresses  his  acknowled.sjments 
to  William  for  the  hospitality  they  had  received  in  these  friendly 
terms : — 

"London,  Oct.  18, 1678. 
"  We  came  hitner  on  Wednesday  from  Newmarket,  and  the  same 
night,  .presently  after  eleven,  the  duchess,  my  wife,  arrived  here,  so 
satisfied  with  her  journey  and  with  you  as  I  never  saw  anybody  ;  and 
I  must  give  you  a  thousand  thanks  from  her  and  from  myself  for  her 
kind  usage  by  you.  I  should  say  more  on  this  subject^  but  I  am  very 
ill  in  compliments,  and  you  care  not  for  them."* 

The  letter  contains,  also,  some  confidential  obsei*vations  on  the  plot 
which  had  been  concocted  by  his  enemies  with  the  assistance  of  Oates, 
Tong,  and  their  confederates,  for  the  ruin  of  himself,  the  queen,  and 
other  persons  of  their  unpopular  creed. 

When  the  duchess  of  York  returned  from  her  visit  to  the  Hague,  she 
found  her  lord  vainly  attempting  to  grapple  with  the  storm  which  had 
been  mysteriously  conjured  up  by  his  subtle  foes.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  the  public  mind  became  so  greatly  irritated  against  James, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  seat  at  the  council*board ;  and  the 
next  demand  of  the  triumphant  faction  was,  that  he  should  be  excluded 
from  the  presence  of  his  royal  brother.  His  friends  advised  him,  timid 
counsellors  as  they  were,  to  retire  to  the  continent  with  his  family,  but 
his  proud  spirit  revolted  from  a  proceeding  that  might  be  construed 
into  guilt  or  cowardice.  The  king  ui-ged  him  to  baffle  the  machinations 
of  his  enemies,  by  returning  to  liie  communion  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  to  afford  him  a  plausible  excuse  for  doing  so,  sent  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  other  prelates  to  argue  with  him  on  the 
grounds  of  his  secession.  James,  whatever  might  be  his  defects  as  a 
theologian,  was  too  honest  to  sacrifice  his  principles  to  his  interest. 
His  grandfather,  Henry  IV.  of  France,  had  made  no  scruple  of  giving 
up  his  protestaiitism  to  conciliate  the  majority  of  his  subjects,  facetiously 
observing,  "that  the  kingdom  of  France  was  worth  a  mass;"  James 
would  rather  have  lost  a  world  than  dissembled  an  opinion,  or  acted  in 
violation  to  his  conscience.  He  was  not  like  his  ease-loving  brother, 
Charles  II.,  the  supple  reed  that  bent  in  accordance  with  the  changes 
of  the  wind,  and  rose  again  unbroken;  but  the  proud  and  stubborn 
oak,  that  would  not  bow  before  the  coming  storm,  though  it  should 
uproot  him.  The  king,  thinking  to  purchase  peace  for  himself  by  his 
brother's  absence,  urged  him  to  go  abroad  before  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment. James  replied,  "that  he  would  only  do  so  in  obedience  to 
his  majesty's  written  commands,  or  it  would  be  pretended  that  he  had 
fled  on  account  of  some  misdemeanour."    Charles  conveyed  the  order 

I  Dalrymple's  Appendix. 
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for  bis  absence  in  the  form  of  an  affectionate  letter,  concluding  in  these 

words  : — 

"  You  may  iosily  belieye  with  what  trouble  I  write  tLta  to  you.  there  being  oothing  I  am 
more  sensible  of  thaa  the  constant  kindness  you  have  ever  had  for  me ;  and  i  hope  you  are 
so  just  to  me  as  to  be  assured,  that  no  absence,  or  anything  elw,  can  ever  change  me  from 
feeing  truly  and  kindly  youn,  "  C.  R.** 

James  requested  to  be  permitted  to  take  his  beloved  daughter,  the 
princess  Anne,  which  was  at  first  readily  granted  by  the  king ;  but  a 
day  or  two  before  that  fixed  for  their  departure  his  majesty  was  com- 
pelled to  rescind  that  permission,  so  great  was  the  jealousy  entertained 
by  the  people  lest  her  father  should  attempt  to  shake  her  attachment  to 
the  church  of  England.  The  duchess,  **  who,"  to  use  her  consort's  own 
touching  expression,  *'  was  to  bear  a  part  in  all  his  traverses  and  mis- 
fortunes,'' resolved  to  share  his  exile,  although  that  determination 
involved  a  separation  from  her  only  surviving  infieint,  for  even  the 
solace  of  the  little  princess  Isabella's  company  was  denied  to  her  parents, 
and  this  was  a  severe  trial  to  both. 

Mary  Beatrice  was  accustomed  to  say,  **  that  the  first  five  years  she 
spent  in  England  were  the  happiest  of  her  whole  life."  ^  They  embraced 
the  halyeon  period  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  and  were,  as  regarded 
her  own  position,  years  of  festive  splendour  and  great  popularity  ;  but 
they  were  saddened  by  the  loss  of  children,  and  embittered  by  the 
infidelities  of  a  husband,  who  was  the  first,  last,  and  only  object  of  her 
affection.  The  next  five  years  were  destined  to  be  years  of  adversity  to 
her  and  the  duke.  She  always  said  "  that  she  considered  their  mutual 
misfori-unes  commenced  with  their  banishment  to  Flanders,"  which  she 
called  "  their  first  exile."  *  The  troubles  of  the  duke  of  York  began 
much  earlier,  and  may  be  dated  from  the  year  1672.  "  The  late  king 
my  husband,"  said  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  days  of  her  widowhood,  to 
the  abbess  and  nuns  of  Ghaillot,  *^  was  the  great  admiral  of  England 
when  he  was  duke  of  York  ;  and  when  he  used  to  return  in  triumph, 
after  his  victories  over  the  Dutch,  the  people  adored  him.  He  under- 
stood both  naval  affairs  and  commerce,  all  his  study  was  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  by  relieving  them  from  the  burden  of  taxes ;  and 
at  that  time  he  was  passionately  beloved  by  all  the  maritime  classes."  ' 
James  himself  occasionally  adverts,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  to 
the  revolution  in  popular  opinion  which  took  place  in  coniequenou 
of  the  change  in  his  religious  opinions.  "  Before  that  time  the  duke  was 
the  darling  of  the  nation,  for  having  so  often  and  so  freely  ventured  his 
life  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  king  and  country,  and  for  having 
been  always  active  and  industrious  in  carrying  on  everything,  either  as 
to  trade  or  navigation,  that  might  tend  to  their  advantage ;  but  no  sooner 
was  the  alarm  given  of  his  having  turned  papist^  than  all  these  merits 
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were  blotted  out  from  their  memory,  and  he  was  set  upon  on  every  sidf ' 
Bs  the  cx)mmon  enemy."  ^ 

The  letter  from  king  Charles,  enjoining  his  brother's  absence  frou. 
England,  was  written  on  the  28th  of  February.  Their  royal  high* 
uesses,  being  compelled  to  make  hasty  pieparations  for  their  voyage, 
were  ready  to  embark  on  the  3rd  of  March.  King  Charles  came  on 
that  day  to  bid  them  farewell.  They  were  greatly  afflicted  at  leaving 
their  country  and  their  children,  but  the  king  appeared  like  one  over- 
whelmed with  grief.  The  weather  was  very  stormy,  and  his  majesty, 
who  had  perhaps  some  misgivings,  seemed  then  as  anxious  to  delay  the 
moment  of  parting  as  he  had  been  before  to  urge  it.  "  The  wind  is 
contrary,"  said  he,  to  James  ;  "  you  cannot  go  on  board  at  present," 
and  his  eyes  suffused  with  tears.  Mary  Beatrice,  who  considered  that 
her  husband  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  crooked  policy  of  his  royal 
brother's  cabinet,  and  that  Charles  himself  had  acted  with  a  selfish 
disregard  of  everything  but  his  own  ease,  exclaimed,  reproachfully, 
"  What,  sir,  are  you  grieved ! — you,  who  send  us  into  exile  ?  Of  course 
we  must  go,  since  you  have  ordained  it."  She  afterwards  blamed 
herself  for  this  resentful  burst  of  feeling.  **I  was  wrong,"  she  said, 
"  to  speak  to  his  majesty  as  I  did :  it  was  no  fault  of  his.  He  was 
placed  in  a  cruel  strait,  and  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  clamours  of 
our  enemies."" 

On  the  4th  of  March  the  duke  and  duchess  bade  a  sorrowful  farewell 
to  England,  and  embarked  for  Holland.     They  must  have  had  a  long 
and  stormy  passage,  for  they  did  not  land  till  ijie  12th.     The  prince  of 
Orange  came  to  receive  them,  attended  by  many  persons  of  rank,  and 
conducted  them  to  the  Hague  with  every  demonstration  of  respect. 
When  they  arrived  there,  the  prince  drew  out  all  his  guard,  to  the 
number  of  3000,  before  his  father-in-law,  and  when  the  duke  passed 
them,  the  prince  placed  himself  in  command  of  his  gardes  du  cojps,  and 
saluted  him  with  his  sword  in  his  hand ;   and  as  they  filed  off,  he 
marched  at  their  head,  repeating  the  same  courtesy,  though  the  duke 
endeavoured  to  prevent  it.    The  States-General,  upon  notice  of  theii 
royal  highnesses'  arrival,  desired  to  have  rendered  them  those  publi 
honours  which  were  due  to  their  high  rank,  but  James  excused  it 
desiring  to  remain  incognito  J*  *    After  a  little  while  their  royal  high 
nesses  removed  to  Brussels,  where  they  resided  at  the   same  houfl« 
Charles  II.  had  occupied  before  his  restoration. 

**  You  cannot  imagine,"  writes  the  young  duchess  to  lady  Bellasyse, 
April  7,  '*  the  pleasure  I  have  to  hear  any  news  from  dear  England, 
let  'em  be  of  what  kind  they  will :  them  as  you  sent  me  were  very 
pleasant  ones,  and  made  me  laugh,  which  few  things  do  at  this  time, 
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being  as  sad  and  melancholy  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  and  I  think  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  reason  to  be  so.*"  * 

Scarcely  were  the  exiled  duke  and  duchess  settled  in  their  new 
abode,  wh^i  the  reports  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  daughter,  the 
princess  of  Orange,  induced  the  duke,  whose  affection  for  her  was  very 
great,  to  go  and  visit  her  at  the  Hague.  On  the  25th  of  April,  he 
writes  to  his  brother-in-law,  Lawrence  Hyde,  from  that  place,  "  I  am 
to  go  to-morrow  morning  to  Amsterdam,  and  shall  be  back  here  on 
Friday,  and  next  week  I  go  to  my  house  at  Brussels,  and  take  Breda  in 
my  way.** 

James  rejoined  his  duchess  at  Brussels  the  first  week  in  May.  Soon 
after  their  departure  from  England,  lady  Shaftesbury's  butler  gave 
infomuktion  to  the  select  committee,  who,  like  the  Venetian  Council  of 
Ten,  had  possessed  themselves  of  a  power  in  the  state  far  more  oppres- 
sive than  regal  despotism,  that  the  duke  of  York  was  coming  back  in 
June  at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  furnished  by  the  king  of  Prance,  to 
assist  the  Catholics.'  The  banished  duke,  meantime,  was  exerting  his 
care  and  foresight  in  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  those  who  had  the 
direction  of  the  naval  defences  of  England  to  guard  the  coasts  from  the 
threatening  armaments  of  France. 

The  duchess  writes  to  lady  Bellasyse,  May  23 :  ''I  cannot  say  I  am 
well,  for  though  I  don't  keep  my  bed,  and  go  abroad  now  and  then,  yet 
I  am  not  at  all  well,  nor  have  been  so  this  fortnight,  yet  that  docs  not 
trouble  me  so  much  as  some  sad  news  we  have  had  of  late.  We  are 
now  impatient  for  the  post,  that  the  contrary  wind  keeps  from  coming, 
to  hear  what  they  did  on  Wednesday  about  the  duke's  business."* 

Again  Mary  Beatrice  writes,  June  13 :  *'  I  have  been,  God  be  thanked, 
of  late  very  well  in  my  health,  but  my  mind  and  my  head  are  as  sick 
as  ever,  for  I  have  no  hopes  yet  of  going  to  my  dear  England.* 

In  another  letter  to  the  same  lady,  June  30,  she  says:  ''Mr. 
Graham  brought  us  no  hopes  at  all  of  gping  home,  for  it  is  not  the 
king's  pleasure  that  we  shall  yet ;  however,  we  sent  Mr.  Graham  back 
again,  and  are  impatient  to  know  what  effect  the  duke's  letter  and 
reason  will  have  upon  his  majesty." 

Their  prospects  were  anything  but  cheering.  The  bill  of  exclusion 
had  been  read  twice  in  the  house,  and  only  prevented  from  passing  by 
the  king  suddenly  proroguing  the  parliament ;  on  which  occasion  Shaf- 
tesbury, who  was  the  president  'of  the  privy  council,  had  declared  aloud, 
"  that  whoever  had  advised  the  king  to  that  measure  should  pay  for 
their  presumption  with  their  heads."  *  In  July,  the  duchess  of  Modena 
came  from  Italy  to  Brussels  to  visit  her  daughter,  and  Mary^eatriotis 

1  Orlgiaal    holograph    letter    of    Maria        *  Journal  of  James  IL 
Beatrice  d'Este,  in  poeaession  of  the  late  Bev.        *  The  late  Rev.  J.  Hnnter's  OoUeoUao. 
J.  liuQter,  LUD.  «  Journal  of  the  Loi  le.    Temple. 
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after  a  separation  of  upwai-ds  of  five  years,  enjoyed  the  happiness  of 
emhracing  her  beloved  mother  once  more.  She  writes  on  the  28th  of 
that  month  to  lady  Bellasyse,  "  1  doubt  we  shall  not  be  the  better  for 
the  dissolution  of  this  parliament,  since  we  have  no  kind  of  hopes  for  it. 
I  have  been  very  ill  since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  but  I  thank  God  I  am 
well  again,  and  very  well  pleased  with  my  mother's  company."  Their 
separation  from  their  children  was  so  painful  to  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  York,  that,  on  the  8th  of  August,  James  wrote  an  urgent  letter  tc 
the  king,  his  brother,  entreating  him  to  i^ermit  them  to  join  him  and 
the  duchess  at  Bmssels.  Charles  consented,  and  the  two  princesses, 
Anne  and  little  Isabella,  commenced  their  journey  together  on  the  19th 
of  the  same  montK.* 

Before  the  reunited  family  had  been  together  many  days,  the  earl  of 
Sunderland  sent  an  express  to  James,  to  apprize  him  of  the  alarming 
illness  of  the  king,  who  had  commanded  him  to  request  his  royal  high- 
ness to  hasten  to  him  in  as  private  a  manner  as  he  could,  bringing  no 
more  persons  than  were  absolutely  necessary,  and  therefore  advised  him 
to  leave  the  duchess  behind.  Even  if  this  caution  had  not  been  given, 
Mary  Beatrice  could  not  with  any  propriety  have  left  the  two  princesses 
alone  in  a  foreign  country.  James  acquainted  no  one  but  her  with  his 
journey,  and  taking  with  him  only  lord  Peterborough,  colonel  Legge, 
his  favourite  Churchill,  and  a  barber,  he  se^  out  from  Brussels  on  the 
8th  of  September.  The  first  night  he  arrived  at  Armentiers,  the  next 
at  Calais;  but  the  wind  being  contrary,  he  could  not  sail  till  the 
evening  of  the  10th,  when,  disguising  himself  in  a  black  periwig,  he 
crossed  in  a  French  shallop  to  Dover,^  where  no  one  recognised  him 
except  the  post-master,  who  was  an  honest  man  and  held  his  tongue. 
He  took  post  from  thence,  leaving  lord  Peterborough  behind,  who  was 
unable  to  travel  so  fast,  and  arrived  the  same  night  in  London.  There 
he  got  into  a  hackney-coach,  and  went  first  to  Mr.  Fraud,  the  post-master, 
to  learn  the  news,  where  he  found,  to  his  greitt  satisfaction,  the  king 
was  much  better.  He  slept  at  Sir  Allen  Apsley's  house  in  St.  James's- 
square,  where  he  sent  for  his  brother-in-law,  Hyde,  and  Sidney  Godol- 
phin.  They  told  him  "  his  coming  was  quite  a  secret,  perfectly  unsus- 
pected by  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  hjs  gang,"  and  advised  him  to 
make  all  the  haste  he  could  to  Windsor  before  it  got  abroad.' 

Very  little  time  did  James  devote  to  sleep  that  night,  after  a  journey 
which,  without  railroad  facilities  of  volition,  was  performed  at  railroad 
speed ;  for  he  reached  Windsor  at  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Sep- 
tember 12,  having,  as  before  mentioned,  left  Brussels  only  on  the  8th. 
The  king  was  so  much  recovered,  that  he  was  up,  and  shaving,  when  the 
royal  exile  entered,  unannounced,  and  was  the  first  to  apprize  him  of  his 
arrival.    The  suddenness  of  the  thing  surprised  Charles  at  first.  James, 
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who  had  received  a  private  message,  telling  him  he  must  take  the  whole 
responsibility  of  his  return  on  himself,  as  the  king  was  fearful  of  acknow- 
ledging that  he  had  sent  for  him,  knelt,  and  begged  his  majesty  to  par- 
don hi  in  for  coming  before  he  was  recalled.^  This  scene  being  over,  the 
courtiers  flocked  about  the  duke  to  pay  their  compliments,  his  enemies 
as  well  as  his  friends,  for  his  presence  always  commanded  respect  even 
from  those  who  were  the  worst  afiected  to  hiuL  The  loyal  and  virtuous 
among  the  gentlemen  then  at  Windsorf  were  sincerely  glad  to  see  the 
lawful  heir  of  the  crown  once  more  by  the  sovereign's  side,  Evelyn,  for 
one,  mentions  with  some  complacency,  *'  that  when  he  came  to  Windsor 
to  congratulate  the  king  on  his  recovery,  he  saw  the  duke  of  York,  and 
kissed  his  hand."  The  king,  in  his  first  transport  at  seeing  the  face  of 
that  fraternal  friend  once  more,  exclaimed  "  that  nothing  should  part 
them  again.**  ^  The  voice  of  nature  was,  however,  speedily  stifled,  and 
the  only  real  concession  James  obtained  was,  permission  to  transfer  his 
abode  from  Brussels  to  Scotland.  -  Monmouth  was  at  that  time  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  military  force  in  England,  and  his  design  of 
supplanting  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown  became  every  day  more 
apparent.  He  threatened  those  who  had,  in  obedience  to  the  king's 
commands,  sent  for  his  royal  highness,  with  his  vengeance ;  and  when  a 
reconciliation  between  them  was  suggested,  he  peremptorily  refused  it. 

James  left  London  September  the  25th,  and  rejoined  his  anxious  con* 
§ort  at  Brussels  October  1.  The  duke  of  Villa  Hermosa,  in  whose  terri- 
tories they  had  taken  refuge,  had  paid  Mary  Beatrice  and  the  princess 
Anne  courteous  attention  in  the  absence  of  his  royal  highness,  and  given 
a  grand  ball  out  of  compliment  to  them,  which  they,  with  the  duchess 
of  Modena,  honoured  with  their  presence.  1'he  friendly  relations  that 
subsisted  between  the  duchess  of  York  and  her  step-daughters,  had  not 
been  interrupted  by  anything  like  envy,  jealousy,  or  disputes  on  their 
respective  modes  of  faith.  The  leaven  of  party  had  not  then  infused  its 
bitter  spirit  into  the  home  circle  of  the  unfortunate  James,  to  rend 
asunder  the  hoUest  ties  of  nature  under  the  sacred  name  of  religion. 
Both  he  and  his  consort  had  carefully  abstained  from  interfering  with 
the  conscience  of  the  princess  Anne,  as  we  find  from  the  following  testi- 
mony of  one  of  her  biographers,  who  had  very  good  opportunities  of 
information : — "  At  Brussels,  the  princess  Anne  had  her  own  chapel 
allowed  her,  and  a  place  assigned  for  the  exerbise  of  her  devotions  accord- 
ing to  the  church  of  England.  Nor  was  she  at  all  importuned  to  go,  or 
ever  went,  to  mass  with  her  &ther,  as  I  have  been  assured  by  her  Pro- 
testant servants  who  attended  her  there ;  but  the  family  lived  in  perfect 
harmony,  as  if  there  had  been  no  manner  of  religious  difference  between 
them,  which  seems  strange,  if  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York  was 
that  zealous,  bigoted  prince  as  he  is  represented  to  have  been«  For  whero 
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could  he  have  had  greater  opportunities  of  prevailing  with  his  daughter 
to  have  come  over  to  the  church  of  Eome,  than  in  a  country  where  that 
religion  is  established  P*  ^ 

The  duke  and  duchess  of  York  left  Brussels  on  the  3rd  of  October, 
accompanied  by  the  princesses  Anne  and  Isabella,  and  the  duchess  of 
Modena,  with  the  intention  of  visiting  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange 
on  the  way.  They  had  a  tedious  voyage,  and  their  yacht,  with  the 
whole  of  the  royal  party  on  board,  grounded  near  Dort,  and  remained 
aground  for  eighteen  hours,  but  at  seven  the  next  morning  arrived  safely 
at  Delfthaven.  There  they  entered  the  prince  of  Orange's  bai^e,  which 
was  towed  along  by  horses,  and  in  this  manner  they  reached  the  Hague 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th.  The  dowager-palace  called 
the  Old  Court  was  assigned  by  William  for  their  residence.^  On  the 
evening  of  the  7th,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  the  princess  Anne, 
and  the  duchess  of  Modena  supped  in  public  with  the  prince  and  princess 
of  Orange.'  While  they  were  taking  this  meal,  Mr,  Calton  arrived  with 
an  express  from  king  Charles  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  recalling 
him  and  his  family,  directing  them  to  embark  for  the  Downs,  and  remain 
there  till  further  orders.  The  duchess  of  Modena  felt  severely  the  ap- 
proaching separation  from  her  beloved  daughter,  with  whom  she  had 
now  spent  two  months ;  and  when  they  all  appeared  for  the  last  time  at 
the  court  of  the  princess  of  Orange  that  evening,  her  countenance  bore 
testimony  to  the  sorrow  that  filled  her  heart.  The  duke  and  duchess  of 
York,  with  the  princess  Anne  and  Isabella  and  their  retinue,  commenced 
their  journey  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  9th.  The  prince 
and  princess  of  Omnge  accompanied  them  as  far  as  Maesland  Sluys,  and 
there  they  parted,  on  apparently  affectionate  terms.  This  was  the  last  . 
time  James  and  his  daughter  Mary  ever  saw  each  other.  He  had  had 
too  much  reason,  at  different  times,  to  be  aware  of  her  husband's 
treacherous  intrigues  against  him;*  but  of  her  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  believe  ill,  till  the  fact  was  forced  upon  him,  nine  years  after-  n 
wards,  by  her  deeds. 

Such  was  the  state  of  party  excitement  in  England,  and  to  so  low  an 
ebb  was  the  power  of  the  crown  reduced,  that,  though  the  king  had  pro- 
mised his  brother  that  he  and  his  family  should  revisit  London,  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  this  arrangement  secret,  and  to  feel  the  public  pulse 
by  the  previous  announcement  of  the  intended  change  to  Scotland,  which 
appeared  in  the  Gazette ; — 

*  Newmarket,  Oct.  1. 
"His  TOfal  highness  having  represented  to  his  majesty,  that  he  conceives  it  in  many 
rospects  more  proper  for  him  to  be  in  his  majesty's  dominions  than  in  those  of  another  prince^ 

1  life  of  her  laie  majesty  Queen  Axme,  ta  *  Sidney's  Diary  at  the  Hague,  edited  by 

cvo  vols.,  London,  172L :  vol.  i.  p.  12.  Mr.  Blencowe,  contains  abundimt  evidence  of 
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and  nukde  It  hk  bumble  request  to  bis  vaa^tj  to  bave  bis  leave  to  go  Into  Sootiand,  Us 
mi^ty  batb  granted  it,  and  It  is  preaamed  that  in  a  short  time  bia  highnpua  will  pnoeed 
tbither." 

The  passage  from  Holland  proved  very  stormy,  and  the  duchess 
suffered  excessively  from  sea-sickness.  The  king  had  changed  his  mind 
about  their  coming  to  London,  and  ordered  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  to 
make  arrangements  for  their  reception  in  Scotland :  two  frigates  met 
them  in  the  Downs,  with  orders  to  convey  their  royal  highnesses  to  Leith 
without  delay.  The  duchess  was  not  in  a  state  to  hazard  a  further 
voyage,  neither  dared  the  dnke  bring  her  on  shore  without  having  a 
written  permission  from  the  king  ;  ill  as  she  was,  she  remained  in  the 
yacht  tossing  in  the  Downs,  while  an  express  was  sent  to  acquaint  his 
majesty  with  her  distress,  and  praying  that  she  might  be  allowed  to 
finish  her  journey  to  Scotland  by  land.  Her  dangerous  condition,  for 
she  was  vomiting  blood,'  prevented  any  one  from  raising  an  objection, 
and  least  of  all  king  Charles,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  his  sister-in- 
law.  They  landed  at  Deal,  and  travelling  post,  arrived  unexpectedly  at 
St.  JamesVpalace  on  Sunday  night,  October  12,  to  the  surprise  of  some, 
the  joy  of  others,  and  the  annoyance  of  many.  The  king  gave  them  an 
affectionate  welcome,  but  assured  his  brother  that  he  had  no  power  to 
protect  him  from  an  impeachment  and  its  consequences,  if  he  persisted 
in  remaining  in  England. 

The  duchess  of  Monmouth  was  one  of  the  great  ladies  who  came  to 
pay  her  compliments  to  Mary  Beatrice,  by  whom  she  was  very  affeo- 
ti(jnately  i-eceived.  When  Monmouth  heard  of  this,  he  was  so  angry 
with  his  wife,  that  he  would  not  see  her.'  He  affected  to  be  personally 
jealous  of  the  dnke  his  uncle.  About  a  week  after  their  royal  highnesses' 
arrival,  Sunderland  and  Hyde  came  to  acquaint  the  duke  that  his  majesty 
thought  it  desirable  that  he  should  go  to  Scotland,  though  not  to  stay 
longer  than  the  middle  of  the  January  following.  However  irksome  this 
mandate  was  to  James,  he  replied,  that  '*  his  majesty's  will  was  ever  a 
law  to  him."  '  Mary  Beatrice,  though  greatly  urged  by  king  Charles  to 
remain  with  the  two  princesses  Anne  and  Isabella  at  St.  James's-palace, 
determined  as  before  to  share  the  wayward  fortunes  of  her  wandering 
lord,  though  it  involved  the  pangs  of  a  second  separation  from  her  child. 
Her  high  sense  of  conjugal  duty  proved,  as  before,  victorious  over  the 
strong  impulses  of  maternal  affection.  How  deeply  this  proof  of  the 
love  ana  self-devotion  of  his  beautiful  young  consort  was  appreciated  by 
the  banished  prince,  may  be  perceived  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
recorded  her  conduct  on  this  occasion  in  his  private  journal.  The  pas- 
sage shall  be  given  in  his  own  words : — ^**  The  duchess,  notwithstanding 
her  late  illness,  and  vomiting  blood  at  sea,  the  short  time  it  was  designed 
the  duke  should  stay  in  Scotland,  and  the  king  pressing  her  for  that 
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reason  to  remain  at  court,  would  nevertheless  accompany  Lim ;  and 
though  she  was  not  ahove  twenty  years  old,  chose  rather,  even  with  the 
hazard  of  her  life,  to  he  a  constant  companion  of  the  duke  her  hushand's 
misfortunes  and  hardships,  than  to  enjoy  her  ease  in  any  part  of  the 
'world  without  him.  But  it  wiis  a  sensible  trouble  to  his  royal  highness 
to  see  the  duchess  thus  obliged  to  undergo  a  sort  of  martyrdom  for  her 
affection  to  him,  and  he,  to  humour  the  peevish  and  timorous  disposi- 
tions of  some  counsellors,  to  be  thus  sent  a  sort  of  vagabond  about  the 
world." » 


CHAPTER  III. 


Mary  Beatbioe  having  taken  a  sorrowful  leave  of  her  only  child,  set 
out  with  her  persecuted  lord  for  Scotland,  October  27,  1679,  having 
been  scarcely  permitted  to  remain  a  fortnight  in  London.  Brief  as  that 
time  was,  however,  greater  manifestations  of  a  change  in  popular  opinion 
towards  James  had  been  shown  than  was  at  all  agreeable  to  the  exclu- 
sionists.  Their  royal  highnesses  were  attended  at  their  departure  by  a 
cavalcade  of  coaches  and  a  great  concourse  of  people,  who  brought  them 
several  miles  on  their  journey  with  every  manifestation  of  sympathy  and 
respect.*  The  duke  and  duchess  required  a  cordial  like  this  to  cheer  them 
under  their  trials  at  the  commencement  of  their  long,  weary  pilgrimage 
through  roads  always  bad,  but  now,  in  consequence  of  a  long  continu- 
ance of  heavy  raius,  almost  impassable.  The  princess  Anne  accompanied 
them  as  far  as  Hatfield,  where  they  intended  to  sup  and  sleep  the  first 
night.  Cold  was  the  welcome  that  awaited  the  royal  travellers  there. 
James  had  signified  his  intention  of  honouring  the  earl  of  Salisbury  with 
a  visit  at  Hatfield-house,  not  imagining  that  the  earl,  though  politically 
oppos^  to  his  cause,  could  be  guilty  of  a  paltry  manifestation  of  personal 
ill-will  to  him  on  such  an  occasion.  The  event  proved  how  greatly 
James  had  miscalculated  the  nature  of  tho  man  to  whom  he  was  willing 
to  owe  a  courtesy  ;  for  when  he,  with  his  sick  and  sorrowful  consort  and 
her  ladies,  arrived  at  the  close  of  a  cold  autumnal  day,  weary  and  out  of 
spirits,  they  found  Hatfield-house  dark  and  desolate,  no  other  prepara- 
tion having  been  made  for  their  reception  than  the  inhospitable  one  of 
removing  everything  that  might  have  conduced  to  the  comfort  of  tired 
guests.  The  lord  of  the  mansion  had  withdrawn  himself  to  Quickshot, 
a  place  about  six  miles  off,  whence  he  sent  his  son  to  excuse  his  not 
coming  to  wait  on  his  royal  highness,  ''  for  that  he  had  been  let  blood 
five  days  before."  The  only  provisions  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
duke  and  duchess  that  appeared,  were  two  does  on  the  hall-table,  one 
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barrel  of  small  beer  in  the  cellar,  and  a  pile  of  faggots.^  Comparison^ 
not  more  odious  than  correcl,  were^  of  course^  freely  made  between  the 
inhospitable  lord  of  Hatfield  and  Nabal  by  the  hungry  followers  of  the 
duke,  when,  like  Michael  Scott's  man, 

•*  Tbqr  sought  bread,  and  gat  nana" 

Fortunately  for  the  whole  party,  they  were  near  a  town  where  food 
was  to  be  obtained,  not  only  for  money,  but  for  love ;  and  the  humblest 
tradesman  there  would  have  scorned  to  deny  it  to  the  brother  of  his 
sovereign.  If  it  had  been  otherwise,  the  duchess  and  her  ladies  must 
have  gone  supperless  to  bed^  and  in  the  dark  too,  for  there  were  neither 
candles  nor  candlesticks  left  in  the  palatial  halls  of  Hatfield,  so  minutely 
careful  had  the  earl  been  to  remove  every  means  of  affording  them  the 
slightest  comfort.  .  "  The  duke*s  servants  sent  into  the  town  to  buy  all 
things  necessary,  even  to  candles  and  candlesticks.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  neighbourhood  were  so  charitable  as  to  take  the  lord  Ossorv  and 
many  others  into  their  houses,  where  they  were  well  entertained."  ^  Such 
is  the  account  exultingly  given  by  Algernon  Sidney  of.  the  churlish 
treatment  experienced  by  their  royal  highnesses  from  one  of  the  peers  of 
his  party.  The  duchess  and  her  ladies  made  no  complaint  James  in- 
dicated neither  anger  nor  surprise,  but,  probably  reminded  by  conduct  so 
unlike  the  munificent  hospitality  of  the  ancient  nobility  of  England  that 
his  titled  host  came  not  of  gentle  blood,  retaliated  his  discourtesy  with 
the  lofty  contempt  it  merited,  by  declaring  "  his  unwillingness  to  be 
^burdensome  to  so  poor  a  lord,*'  and  directing  his  comptroller.  Sir  John 
Worden,  to  pay  for  what  had  been  (Consumed.  "  The  stewaixi  actually 
took  money  for  the  faggots,  and  received  ei^t  shillings  for  the  smal*. 
beer."» 

To  such  depths  of  littleness  did  the  party  who  had,  succeeded  in 
driving  the  duke  of  York  from  his  royal  home  at  St.  James's  descend  in 
'  their  feelings  of  personal  animosity,  that  even  the  incessant  rains,  which 
rendered  the  northward  progress  peculiarly  harassing  and  gloomy  to  him 
and  his  faithful  consort,  are  mentioned  with  spiteful  exultation  by  Alger- 
non Sidney  in  his  letters  to  his  friend  Saville.  The  state  of  the  roads 
was,  indeed,  such  as  to  compel  their  royal  highnesses  to  travel  at  the 
funereal  pace  of  only  ten  miles  a  day  in  some  parts  of  the  cv)untry.  They 
were,  however,  received  very  well  in  all  the  towns  through  which  they 
passed,  except  York.*  They  did  not  reach  that  city  till'  the  6th  of 
November.  James,  who  had  resided  there  for  nearly  two  months,  with 
his  first  duchess  Anne  Hyde,  in  the  year  1666,  expected  to  be  received 
with  the  same  honours  and  demonstrations  of  affection  that  had  been 

>  Letters  of  Algernon  Sidney  to  Henry  thers.  and  di$d  in  bis  service  at  St.  Germains, 

SdTille,  Ekq.    'Hie  two  does  were  probably  a  ruined  man. 

^ot  by  the  young  lord  Cecil,  who  became  a  *  Algernon    Sidney>s    Wters    to    Heuij 

stanch  adherent  of  James  11,  followed  his  SairiUe,  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France. 

forvanes  in  adversity  with  twu  younger  bro-  a  ibid.              *  life  of  James  IL 
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lavished  upon  him  thirteen  years  before,  when  he  came  fresh  from  his 
great  naval  victory  over  the  Dutch  to  hold  his  ducal  court  in  regal 
splendour  in  the  loyal  town  of  York.  The  fickle  tide  of  popular  fevour 
had  strangely  ebbed  from  the  royal  admiral  since  then.  Falsehood  had 
done  its  work  successfully  in  alienating  the  hearts  of  the  people  from 
him.  It  was  asserted  that  he  had  won  his  naval  victories  by  cowardice, 
and  though  he  had  saved  the  city  of  London,  by  his  sagacity  and  per- 
sonal exertions  during  the  fire,  from  being  wholly  consumed,  he  was 
accused  of  being  the  author  of  the  conflagration.  If  any  one  asked  for 
what  purpose  he  was  suspected  of  having  committed  so  enormous  an  act 
of  folly,  it  was  replied,  "  for  the  advancement  of  popery,"  although  the 
homes  and  properties  of  the  Roman  catholic  citizens  had  been  blended  in 
the  same  ruin  with  those  of  their  Protestant  neighbours.  In  short,  there 
was  no  calumny  too  absurd  to  be  asserted  and  believed  at  that  moment. 

Loyalty  was  no  longer  the  fashion  at  York,  and  the  city  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  factious  mayor  and  corporation,  who  decided  that  no  public 
marks  of  respect  should  be  paid  to  the  duke  and  duchess.  The  sheriffs, 
indeed,  did  their  duty,  by  riding  to  Tadcasteivbridge  to  meet  the  royal 
travellers,  and  conducted  them  to  the  house  of  Mr.  George  Ainslaby,^  in 
the  minster  yard,  where  they  were  to  take  up  their  abode  for  two  or 
three  days ;  but  otherwise,  their  entry  was  only  like  that  of  a  private 
family.  James  was  changed  in  person,  as  well  as  in  fortune,  since  his 
former  entrance  into  York  in  the  flower  of  his  age  and  the  pride  of 
manly  beauty.  His  coimtenance  was  now  marked  by  the  ravages  of  the 
smallpox,  and  prematurely  furrowed  by  care ;  his  flowing  ringlets  were 
superseded  by  one  of  those  disguising  structures  called  a  periwig :  in 
fine,  it  was  no  longer  the  gay  and  gallant  prince,  to  whom  they  had 
paid  their  flattering  homage  when  he  was  the  darling  of  the  nation  and 
its  hope,  but  a  melancholy,  persecuted,  and  calumniated  man,  who  had 
been  driven  from  his  brother's  court  as  the  preliminary  step  for  worse 
usage.  The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  instead  of  according  their  royal 
highnesses  a  public  welcome,  merely  waited  on  the  duke  in  private  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Ainslaby,  where  James  gave  them  audience  in  his 
presence-chamber,  and  the  deputy-recorder  addressed  a  compliment  to 
him  on  his  arrival,  in  the  name  of  the  town  and  corporation.  Small 
proof  did  the  republican  corporation  of  York  afford  of  their  courtesy  to 
royalty  and  beauty  on  this  occasion,  for  they  offered  no  mark  of  atten- 
tion, either  by  deed  or  word,  to  Mary  Beatrice  during  her  sojourn  in  the 
city  from  which  she  and  her  lord  derived  their  title.  It  is  possible,  as 
her  style  of  beauty  was  not  of  that  character  which  suits  a  vulgar  taste, 
that  iJiey  might  consider  her  vastly  inferior  to  her  plump,  round-faced 
English  predecessor,  Anne  Hyde,  the  duchess  of  York  to  whom  they 
had  been  accustomed.    Very  different  from  this  churlish  reception  was 

1  Drake*^  Antfqnitlas  of  York. 
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the  welcome  that  was  preparing  for  the  duke  and  ducbeas  of  York  iu 
that  hospitable  land  of  warm  bearta  to  which  they  were  proceeding — the 
ancient  realm  of  the  royal  Stuarts.     The  first  order  that  was  made  in 
the  good  town  of  Edinburgh  ^^anent  the  coming  of  their  royal  high- 
nesses," was  for  the  cleansing  of  the  streets  ;  ^  doubtless,  a  very  necessary 
operation  at  that  period,  and  they  took  plenty  of  time  to  do  it  effec- 
tually, withal,  since  the  order  is  dated  as  early  as  October  29.    Their 
next  care,  in  contemplation  of  so  important  an  event  as  the  arrival  of 
the  heir  of  the  crown,  his  consort,  and  the  train  of  proud  English  nobles 
and  gentles  who  were  expected  to  attend  them,  was  '*  for  reducing  the 
great  number  of  b^gars,  who  are  wont  to  trouble  all  persons  who  are 
bound  there,  to  the  great  discredit  of  the  place ;  therefore  it  was  earnestly 
recommended,  that  Charles  Oharteris  and  Thomas  Douglas,  bailies, 
should  take  effectual  means  for  ridding  the  good  town  of  those  sturdy 
nuisances.**     By  the  dint  of  indefatigable  scourgings  and  other  severe 
measures,  the  magistrates  succeeded  in  clearing  '*  the  good  town  "  of  the 
vagrant  part  of  its  population,  in  time   to  prevent  any  disparaging 
remarks  being  made  on  the  poverty  of  the  nation  by  the  noble  southern 
strangers;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  persecuted  beggars  bad  no 
other  resource  left  them,  than  taking  to  the  hills  and  moors  with  the 
insurgent  Cameronians.' 

Meantime  their  royal  highnesses,  passing  through  Newcastle,  where 
they  also  rested,  arrived  at  his  majesty's  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed 
on  the  20th  of  November.  Similar  preparations,  as  regarded  a  general 
purification  of  the  town,  had  been  made  at  the  news  of  their  approach, 
as  the  entries  in  the  town  records  for  cleansing  and  carrying  away  the 
dirt,  when  the  duke  of  York  came,  indicate.  The  duke  and  duchess  spent 
one  night  at  Berwick,  and  the  following  items  in  the  corporation  accounts' 
show  the  expenses  that  were  incurred  for  their  entertainment : — 

"Bymo:  p4aty*dQkeof  Yoiic'soomingtotQwiieforchaigeB  £  s.  a. 

of  his  treat 27  If    » 

■  Mr.  Ald'man  Jackson,  for  bottles'  &  corks,  to  repay 

some  y*  [he ?]  sent  w»  y*  duke  of  York  was  here.  0  19    0 
•— —  Mr.  Samuel  k  Joseph  EUison,  for  banqueting  w*  y« 

duke  of  York  came  hith' 33  /  2    6  " 


1  Record-book  of  the  council  of  the  good  after  the  Sevolution,  to  expunge   almost 

town  of  Edhibunth  for  the  year  1679,  voL  every  other  record  of  the  popularity  e^Jojred 

xxix.    Through  tne  great  courtesy  of  Adam  by  James,  among  the  true  men  of  Scotland 

Bla^,  esq.,  the  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  while  he  and  his  consort  kept  court  at  Holy- 

and  Thomas  Sinclair,  esq.,  the  town-council  rood.    To  the  honour  of  the  nobility  and 

clerk,  I  obtained  access  to  their  valuable  and  g<^ntry  of  Scotland,  be  it  remembered.  th<*ir 

well-preserved  civic  records,  to  which  I  «m  hands  were  unsullied  by  the  bribes  of  France 

indebted  for  some  highly  curious  particulars  and  Holland  at  that  period  of  national  cor- 

connected  with  the  residence  of  James  II.  ruption,  when  the  names  of  the  political  agi- 

and  his  second  consort,  Mary  Beatrice  of  tatora,  miscalled  patriots,  Algernon  Sidney 

Modena.  in  Scotland,  when  duke  and  duchess  and  Hampden  the  younger,  occupy  so  disr&' 

of  York,  and  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  putable  a  position  in  the  balance-sheet  of 

cutftoms  of  the  northern  metropolis  at  that  Barillon. 

period.     These  are  the  more  valuable,  as  *  Town^^^uncil  Books,  vol.  zxix.  p.  188. 

especial  care  appears  to  have  been  taken,  *  Kindly  communicated  by  li.WeddaU,  Ksq- 
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The  sniallness  of  the  sums  expended  denote  the  economy  of  the 
corporation  as  well  as  its  poverty,  for  they  not  only  did  to  their  utmost, 
but  beycnd  their  means,  as  we  find  that  Mr.  John  Luck,  the  mayor, 
advanced  the  money  out  of  his  own  private  purse  to  assist  the  town  on 
this  occasion.* 

The  next  morning,  November  21,  their  royal  highnesses  departed 
from  the  poor  but  hospitable  town  of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  were 
received  and  welcomed  on  the  borders  of  Scotland  with  signal  marks  of 
affection  and  respect.  Three  miles  from  Berwick  they  were  met  by  the 
Scotch  guards,  commanded  by  the  marquis  of  Montrose ;  and  at  a 
small  distance  further  by  the  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland,  thirty-eight 
lords  of  the  king's  council,  accompanied  by  more  than  sixty  noblemen 
and  the  principal  gentry  of  the  southern  shires,  making  a  cavalcade  of 
two  thousand  horse.  The  lords  of  the  council  and  the  nobles  were  on 
foot,  drawn  up  to  receive  their  royal  highnesses.^  When  the  duke  of 
York  approached  near  enough,  he  was  pleased  to  alight  from  his  coach, 
and  adv|ince  to  meet  them.  Then  the  lord  chancellor  and  his  noble 
company  made  their  compliments  to  his  royal  highness,  and  welcomed 
him  into  Scotland,  which  he  returned  with  princely  courtesy,  standing 
xmcovered  until  they  had  all  kissed  his  hand.  The  greater  number  of 
them  paid  the  like  respect  to  the  duchess,  as  she  sat  in  her  coach.  The 
said  company  attended  their  royal  highnesses  on  their  journey  as  far  as 
the  duke  of  Lauderdale's  house,  at  Lethington,  where  they  and  their 
retinue,  and  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  were  splendidly  enter- 
tained.* The  duke  and  duchess  remained  at  Lethington  till  they  made 
their  public  entry  into  Edinburgh  on  the  4th  of  December,  "  which 
w^as  so  splendid,"  says  a  contemporary,  who  was  i)robably  a  witness  of 
the  pageant,  **  that  a  greater  triumph  that  city  did  never  see ;  nor  were 
the  meanest  of  the  Scotch  nation  wanting  in  expressing  the  joy  they 
conceived  on  this  occasion."  *  From  an  item  in  the  accounts  of  Magnus 
Prince,  the  town-treasurer  for  that  year,  we  find  that  the  sum  of  56/. 
Scots  was  expended  by  the  good  town  of  Edinburgh  for  a  hogshead  of 
wine  to  be  drunk  at  the  cross  on  the  duke  of  York's  arrival,  and  for 
bonfires  that  night  ZU,  Scots. 

In  spite  of  all  the  calumnies  that  had  been  circulated  against  the  duke 

of  York,  and  the  prejudicial  reports  of  his  bigotry,  and  the  bigotry  of  his 

consort,  universal  satisfaction  was  manifested  by  all  ranks  of  people  at 

the  sight  of  both.     Scotland,  having  suffered  for  upwards  of  seventy 

years  from  the  evils  of  absenteeism,  naturally  looked  with  hope  to  the 

increase  of  national  prosperity  which  the  establishment  of  a  viceregal 

I  Corporation  Reoords  of  Berwick.  Mary  Beatrice  slept  has  a  rfchty-embosaed 

s  Historical  Memuirs  of  James  Duke  of  ceiling  with  the  coronet  and  cipher  of  the 

"V  ork  and  Albany.  royal  gnest. 

8  This  ancient  mansion  now  bears  the  name  *  Memofars  of  the  Life  and  Actions  of  Jatnea 

of  Lennox -love,  and  forms  part  of  the  ap-  4alBe  of  York  and  Albany,  p.  113. 

ponace  of  lord  Blantyre.    llie  room  wh^ 
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court  was  likely  to  cause.  The  duke*s  firat  letter  from  Edinburgh  is 
addressed  to  his  son-in-law,  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  he  says,  in 
his  usual  plain,  laconic  style,  ''I  arrived  here  on  Monday,  and  was 
received  here,  as  well  as  on  the  borders  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  I  could 
expect ;  and,  truly,  I  have  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  reception 
in  this  country." 

Mary  Beatrice  was  attended  by  the  countess  of  Peterborough,  the 
countess  of  Roscommon,  and  several  other  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  who 
had  been  in  her  service  ever  since  her  marriage.  What  idea  she  and  her 
ladies  had  formed  of  Scotland  may  be  supposed,  when  even  the  duchess 
of  Monmouth,  who  was  the  territorial  lady  of  so  many  fair  domains  in 
that  realm,  wrote  to  a  gentleman  that  she  had  been  told,  '*  that  the  ladies 
sent  to  England  for  their  clothes,  and  there  were  no  silk-stufifs  fit  to  be 
worn  in  Scotland.  Pray,"  continues  she,  "  ask  your  lady  if  this  be  true, 
for  if  it  is,  we  will  furnish  ourselves  here  ;  but 'if  it  be  not,  we  will  buy 
as  we  want  when  we  come  there,  and  be  dressed  like  other  good  ladies, 
and  break  none  of  your  acts  of  parliament.*'  ^  Unfortunately,  the  season 
of  the  year  was  not  calculated  to  impress  one  who  had  been  bom  in  the 
sunny  land  of  Italy,  and  accustomed  to  the  genial  temperature  of  that 
voluptuous  clime,  with  a  favourable  idea  of  the  northern  metropolis  of 
Great  Britain,  surpassing  all  others  as  it  does  in  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  its  situation,  and  abounding  in  historical  antiquities.  There  was  a 
lack  of  the  domestic  luxuries  to  which  the  duchess  had  been  accustomed 
in  her  royal  home  of  St.  James's-palace.  She  found  Holyrood-abbey 
not  only  destitute  of  furniture,  but  in  a  state  of  ruinous  dilapidation,  not 
having  undergone  any  effectual  repairs  since  Cromwell  had  used  that 
ancient  abode  of  the  monarchs  of  Scotland  as  a  barrack  for  his  troopers, 
who  had  plundered  or  destroyed  all  its  furniture  and  decorations.  The 
only  apartments  that  were  habitable,  were  in  the  occupation  of  the  duke 
of  Hamilton;  and  though  some  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the 
reception  of  their  royal  highnesses,  they  were  exposed  to  much  incon- 
venience and  discomfort.  Mary  Beatrice  took  these  things  patiently, 
for  the  sake  of  him  by  whose  side  she  cheerfully  encountered  every  trial 
and  hardship,  but  however  perfect  her  conduct  was  as  a  wife,  she  was  not 
without  her  faults  as  a  woman ;  and  of  these,  her  natural  inclination  to 
fancy  herself  too  far  above  her  fellow-creatures  was  the  most  injurious, 
and,  had  it  not  subjected  her  to  a  salutary  check,  might  have  alienated 
the  affection  with  which  the  old  Scotch  cavaliers  were  prepared  to 
regard  her.  One  day  James  invited  the  famous  general  Dalziel  to  dine 
privately  with  him.  The  character  of  this  devoted  adherent  of  Charles  I, 
is  familiar  to  our  readers,  from  the  brilliant  sketch  drawn  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  Old  Mortality.    The  duchess  of  York,  seeing  threfe  covers  laid 

>  Autograph  letters  of  the  duchess  of  Monmouth  in  the  Register-office,  EdinboxglL 
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at  table,  asked  her  busband  who  was  to  dine  with  them  ?  and  when 
infoiTDied,  she  greatly  objected  to  dine  with  a  private  gentleman.  Dalziel 
entered  at  the  moment,  and  heard  the  subject  of  the  dispute  before  the 
duchess  was  aware  of  his  presence,  and  with  a  spirit  still  haughtier  than 
her  own,  he  thus  addressed  her : — "  Madam,  I  have  dined  at  a  table 
where  your  father  stood  behind  my  back  ;"  *  he  alluded  to  the  time  when, 
as  a  general  in  the  imperial  service,  he  had  dined  in  state  with  the  emperor, 
for  whom  the  duke  of  Modena,  as  one  of  the  vassals  of  the  empire,  performed 
personal  service.  Instead  of  testifying  any  resentment  at  this  well- 
merited  reproof,  Mary  Beatrice  turned  playfully  to  her  husband,  and 
said,  "  Never  offend  the  pride  of  proud  men."  It  was  not  James's 
custom  to  do  so.  His  conduct  in  Scotland  was  such  as  to  conciliate  all 
ranks  of  men,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  all  parties.  In  one  of  his 
letters  from  Edinburgh,  dated  December  14,  he  says :  **  I  live  here  as 
cautiously  as  I  can,  and  am  very  careful  to  give  offence  to  none,  and  to 
have  no  partialities."  * 

The  loyal  corix>ration  of  Edinburgh,  being  anxious  at  once  to  do 
honour  to  the  illustrious  visitants,  and  to  exercise  the  prevailing  virtue 
of  the  nation — hospitality — convened  an  especial  conclave  on  the  19th  of 
December,  the  object  of  which  appears  in  the  following  entry  in  the 
minute-book  of  the  town  council : — 

"  The  said  day  the  council  did  unanimously  accord,  that  his  royal 
highness  and  his  duchess  be  complimented  with  a  handsome  treat ; 
and  therefore  grants  were  sent  to  the  town  treasurer  to  provide  the  said 
treat,  according  as  the  magistrates  shall  direct." 

The  29th  of  the  same  month  was  the  day  appointed  for  this  banquet. 
Some  junketing  with  the  duke's  cooks,  and  treating  them  and  other  of 
the  officials  in  the  culinary  department  of  his  royal  highness's  establish- 
ment at  Holy  rood-palace,  took  place  previously,  it  appears,  probably  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  few  hints  from  them,  tending  to  enlighten  the 
Scottish  operatives  as  to  the  modes  of  cookery  and  sauces  in  vogue  at 
St  James's  and  Whitehall.  Charges  there  are  in  the  corporation  ac- 
counts for  wine  and  "cannell"  (cinnamon)  water,  drunk  with  those 
worthies  in  the  back  shop  of  Robert  Mien — ^^mutchkins  [mugs]  of 
cannell  water,  wafers  and  wine,  and  rough  almonds ;"  and  there  is  "  to 
ane  coach  with  the  duke's  cooks,  21.,  and  spirits  with  them  in  Patrick 
Steel's,  11.  12s.,"  for  all  which  the  corporation  pays  without  gnidge  or 
grumble ;  also  for  twelve  pounds  of  confections,  which  Sir  John  Worden, 
his  highness's  comptroller,  condescends  to  be  treated  with  at  Mrs.  Caddell's, 
and  four  pints  of  wine  and  ane  coach,  for  which  Ml.  16s.  is  disbursed  by 
the  corporation — a  startling  sum  to  southern  eyes,  were  it  not  for  the 
remembrance  that  the  pounds  are  only  punds  Scots,  which  the  gentlo 

1  Daliymide's  Memoln.  *  Ibid. ;  Appendix. 
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reader  will  be  pleased  to  reckon  at  the  rate  of  twenty  pence  instead  of 
twenty  shillings.* 

A  few  items  in  the  bill  of  maister  R.  Pollock,  pastryman,  haxter,  and 
burgess  of  Edinburgh,  for  articles  furnished  by  him  "  for  ane  treitt  to 
his  haynesa  the  duke  of  Albanie,*' '  affords  satisfactory  proof  that  the 
science  of  good  eating  was  pretty  well  understood  in  auld  Reekie  in  ihe 
seventeenth  century.  No  lack  was  there  of  dainties,  although  the  bar- 
baric  grandeur  of  gilded  salmon-pasties,  and  dishes  garnished  with  gold 
fringe,  savoured  rather  of  oriental  than  northern  taste,  and  may  astonish 
the  refined  gastronomes  of  the  present  day.  There  was  '*  a  large  turkie 
py,  all  over  gilded  rubiby  [ruby],  with  boned  veyl  and  boned  turkie 
furnished,"  for  which  twelve  pounds  (Scots)  are  charged,  just  one  guinea 
sterling ;  a  very  reasonable  charge  for  such  a  dish,  emblazoned,  as  it 
certainly  was,  with  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland,  and  all  correctly  done  by 
a  professional  withal — witness  the  item,  of  another  bill,  of  twenty  pounds 
paid  "  to  George  Porteous,  the  herald,  for  gold,  gilding,  and  painting." 
Then  there  is  '*  a  large  ham  pie,  with  a  batton  of  gold,  162. ;  a  large 
salmond  pie,  gilded ;  and  Apotaihie  pie."  Of  what  this  dainty  was  com- 
posed we  confess  our  ignorance,  but  it  was  decorated  with  a  gold  fringe. 
"  A  lambe'a  py,  a-la-mode,^  We  should  suspect  the  duke's  cooks  had  a 
finger  in  this  dish,  and  perhaps  in  the  next,  which,  from  its  Italian 
name,  was  doubtless  provided  for  her  royal  highnesses  especial  eating, 
viz.,  "  a  Florentin,  with  a  gilded  cover,"  for  which  the  charge  is  twelve 
pounds,  Scots.  **  A  shrimp  py,  with  vermiliane  colour,**  also  figures  at 
this  feast.  "  A  venison  pasty  of  your  aum  venison,'*  that  is  to  say, 
venison  furnished  by  the  good  town  ;  but  first,  it  should  seem,  presented 
to  them  by  his  royal  highness,  by  the  token  that,  in  another  bill,  262. 
Scots  is  allowed  for  drink-money  to  those  who  brought  three  venisons. 
Three  large  venison  pasties  are  charged  by  Richard  Pollock  in  his  bill, 
by  which  wc  understand  the  paste  and  other  ingredients  162.,  Scots, 
and  12Z.  ditto.  There  are  also  "  three  trotter  pies,  gilt,"  a  dish  that 
appears  to  have  found  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  royal  guests,  for 
they  had  trotter  pies  at  their  coronation  banquet  in  Westminster-hall. 
Then  there  are  diet  pies,  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  confections, 
and  a-la-7node  teirts^  and  dishes  of  large  minched  pies,  and  panterits ; 
no  less  than  thirty  dozen  of  French  bread  for  the  table,  and  other 
things,  amounting  to  4442.  13s. ;  after  which  appears  the  supplicatory 
appeal — 

**  Remember  the  drink  monej.*** 

This  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  pastryman's  labours  for  the  good  town's 

I  From  the  acooujts  of  Magnus  Prince,  gnisbed  by  his  Scotch  Utle  of  Albany  when 

treasurer  in  the  year  1679.--Town-council  in  Scotland.  *  From  the  accounts  of 

Record:).  Magnus  Prince,  treasurer  to  the  good  .own 

«The  duke  of  York  was  chiefly  distin-  of  Edinburgh.— Corporation  Records. 
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treat.  Some  idea  of  the  meats  furnished  forth  on  this  occasion  may  he 
gathered  from  Mrs.  Caddell's  bill,  whereof  the  first  article  is  "  cockdike^ 
meaning  no  other  than  the  favourite  dish  of  bonnie  king  Jamie,  immior- 
talized  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  "The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  under  the 
scarcely  more  intelligible  orthoirraphy  of  **  cockieliekie,"  a  compound  of 
which  a  full-grown  fowl  forms  the  basis. 

The  next  item  is  plum  potcug — porridge,  we  presume — then  a  first- 
course  dish,  it  should  seem.  No  lack  was  there,  however,  of  the  sub- 
Btantial  fare — roast  beef  and  roast  mutton,  geese,  ducks,  hens,  rabbits, 
tongue  and  lard,  and  other  good  things.^  As  for  the  dessert,  there  were 
oranges  in  plenty,  and  even  orange-trees,  pippins,  rennets,  almonds, 
raisins,  dates,  and  musk-plums,  barberries,  olives,  no  less  than  60  pounds 
of  comfits,  and  567  potmds  of  confections ;  ^  the  tables  were  decorated 
with  large  gilded  crowns,  the  castle,  the  king's  arms,  and  the  arms  of 
**  the  good  town."  In  short,  it  was  a  feast  to  convince  the  southron 
strangers  that  there  were  other  things  to  be  got  in  Edinburgh  besides 
Bheeps'  heads.  The  spices,  fruit,  confections,  and  condiments  of  all  sorts 
for  this  feast,  are  furnished  by  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  Mien,  who 
appears  to  have  dealt  in  everything,  from  ambergris  and  cochineal  to 
glass  and  pewter.  A  list  of  breakage,  which  is  included  in  this  bill,  is 
rather  awful  on  this  occasion — 39  glass  trenchers  at  one  fell  swoop,  12 
jelly  glasses,  and  16  stalked  glass  plates,  and  8  fine  crystal  glasses.  A 
great  deal  of  glass  appears  to  have  been  used  at  this  banquet :  12Z.  is 
charged  "  for  the  loan  of  Dr.  Irving's  two  silver  salts,**  and  5Z.  6«.  8(?. 
(Scots)  for  two  knives  of  my  lord  provost's,  mounted  and  twisted  with 
silver,  which  were  lost.**  •  One  of  the  most  remarkable  items  in  "  the 
bill  for  confections,"  as  it  is  indorsed,  by  that  man  of  many  callings, 
merchant  Mien,  "  is  thirteen  and  fourpence  for  writing  three  copies  of  an 
account  of  ^the  treaty  which  were  sent  to  London  ;**  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  were  printed,  both  for  the  honour  of  the  hospitable  town  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  to  prove  that  the  persecuted  heir  to  the  crown  was  not  at 
discount  in  the  realm  of  his  royal  ancestors.  If  the  said  documents  could 
be  found  they  would  probably  supply  a  most  quaint  and  racy,  narrative 
of  the  proceedings  of  James  and  his  fair  duchess  at  the  civic  feast — the 
largess  they  gave,  and  the  gracious  acknowledgments  they  were  pleased 
to  make  for  the  many  gratifying  proofs  of  regard  they  had  already 
received  in  anld  Reekie.* 

A  few  days  afterwards  Mary  Beatrice  writes,  "  I  am  very  well  in  this 

1  Aocotints  of  Magnus  Prinoe,  treasurer. —  to  have  provided  one  feast  solely  in  honour  ef 

Oorporatiou  Records.  Mary  Beatrice,  for,  in  the  minutes  of  the 

*  Bill  of  William  Mien,  merchant,  for  the  Council-book,  there  is  an  entry  touching  the 
treat  to  their  royal  highnessia.  liquidation  **  of  the  great  expense  the  good 

*  Records  In  the  Town-council  Archives*  town  has  incurred  in  tz.e  feast  given  to  bet 
Edinburgh.  royal  highness." 

4  The  civic  aatborttiesof  EdJ'iborgh  appear 
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place,  and  as  well  pleased  as  I  can  be  out  of  England,  where  I  hope  soon 
to  be  again.*'  * 

The  minute-books  of  the  city  chamber  bear  record,  that  on  the  26th  of 
December,  1679,  the^^  had  duly  admitl^  bis  royal  highness  the  dnke  of 
Albany  and  York  as  a  burgess  and  guild-brother  of  the  good  town,  with 
a  great  many  of  his  servants ;  among  these  are  colonel  John  Churchill, 
master  of  the  robes  to  his  royal  highness,  afterwards  the  great  duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  colonel  Worden,  comptroller  of  his  household.  Of 
those  in  the  household  of  the  duchess  are  lord  Koscommon,  her  master 
of  the  horse  ;  Hieronomo  Nopho,  esq.,  her  secretary ;  Charles  Leybum, 
her  carver ;  Thomas  Yaughan,  her  cup-bearer ;  two  Nevilles,  her  pages 
of  honour;  Cornelius  Donovan,  page  of  the  back-stairs;  Nicholas  le 
Point,  yeoman  of  the  mouth  to  her  royal  highness ;  and  Claud  Fourmont, 
her  master  cook.  All  the  duke's  cooks  were  also  complimented  with 
the  freedom  of  the  city ;  so  also  was  the  yeoman  of  his  wine-cellar,  the 
yeoman  of  his  Zfeor-cellar,  as  it  is  called,  several  of  their  coachmen  and 
footmen,  and  a  functionary  called  the  silver-scourer.  A  deputation  of 
the  corporation  waited  on  his  royal  highness,  and  presented  the  freedom, 
with  great  solenmity,  in  a  massive  gold  box. 

The  presence  of  the  heir  of  the  crowu,  and  the  prudent  and  conciliating 
conduct  of  himself  and  his  consort,  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  in  Scot- 
land, and  did  more  towards  calmiug  the  effervescence  of  the  conflicting 
parties  there,  than  if  an  army  had  been  sent  over  the  border  by  king 
Charles.  The  duke  of  York  came,  however,  strictly  in  a  private  capa- 
city, and,  in  reality,  as  a  banished  man ;  his  right  to  a  seat  in  the 
privy  council  was  at  first  contested,  not  only  by  the  adverse  faction,  bnt 
even  by  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  the  lord  president.  James,  with  an 
equal  mixture  of  firmness  and  mildness,  asserted  his  rights  and  carried 
his  point.  That  he  bore  no  resentment  against  Montrose  is  ap{)arent, 
from  the  circumstance  that  he  afterwards  preserved  his  life  at  the  immi- 
nent peril  of  his  own,  by  pulling  him  with  his  own  hand  into  the  little 
boat,  in  which  he  was  leaving  the  foundering  ship  at  the  time  of  the 
disastrous  loss  of  the  Grloucester. 

Although  the  temperature  of  Edinburgh  at  that  severe  season  of  the 
year  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  trying  to  a  native  of  Italy, 
Mary  Beatrice  made  no  complaint  of  the  climate,  but  did  her  best  to 
cheer  her  consort  and  enliven  the  court  with  balls  and  concerts.  Her 
maids  of  honour  amused  her  and  the  northern  aristocracy  with  private 
theatricals ;  and  she  writes  on  the  16th  of  January :  '*  I  intend  to  begin 
to  dance,  which  I  have  not  done  since  Christmas ;  my  maids  are  going 
to  act  another  play,  it  is  to  be  Aurenzebe."  ^ 

The  king  had  promised  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York  that  they 

1  Letter  to  lady  BellafTse,  EdinboTRh.  December  20, 1679.  '  Letters  of  tht 

dQchess  of  York  to  lady  Bellasyse.    in  the  collection  of  tbe  late  J.  Hunter,  LLJ). 
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should  return  to  England  early  in  the  new  year,  and  he  was  as  good  as 
his  word.  Moderate  men  and  well-wishers  to  their  country — those, 
for  instance,  who  had  nothing  to  gain  by  a  system  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion—had been  long  disgusted  with  the  proceedings  of  the  party  in 
power,  and  alarmed  at  the  wild  changes  they  were  driving  at.  The 
cavaliers,  the  gentlemen  of  England,  the  churchmen,  and  the  merchants 
came  forward  with  loyal  addresses  to  the  crown,  and  expressed  their 
affection  to  the  sovereign,  and  their  abhorrence  of  the  practices  of  the 
factious  demagogues  by  whom  he  was  enthralled.*  Thus  encouraged, 
the  king  roused  himself  from  the  mental  paralysis  in  which  he  had 
suffered  himself  to  remain  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  entering 
his  council-chamber,  he  informed  the  astonished  conclave  there,  "  that 
he  had  derived  little  benefit  from  the  absence  of  his  brother ;  and  as 
the  rights  of  that  prince  had  been  assailed,  and  probably  would  be  again 
at  the  meeting  of  parliament,  he  thought  it  only  agreeable  to  reason  and 
justice  that  he  should  be  present  at  the  approaching  session,  in  order  to 
make  his  own  defence.  He  had  therefore  commanded  his  royal  highness 
to  quit  Edinburgh,  and  return  to  his  former  residence  at  St  James's- 
palace."  This  declaration,  which  was  made  January  28,  1680,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  proffered  resignations  of  JShaftesbury,  Russell,  Cavendish, 
Capel,  and  Powle.  Charles  replied,  "  that  he  accepted  them  with  all 
his  heart."  Greatly  rejoiced  as  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York  were 
with  this  auspicious  change  of  affairs,  the  affectionate  and  respectful 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  treated  by  the  Scotch  caused  them  to 
leave  the  friendly  northern  metropolis  with  regret,  which  James  ex- 
pressed with  manly  eloquence  in  his  farewell  speech  to  the  lords  of  the 
council.  He  also  told  them,  *'  that  he  would  acquaint  his  majesty  that 
he  had  in  Scotland  a  brave  and  loyal  nobility  and  gentry,  a  wise  privy 
council,  and  a  learned  and  upright  judicature.*'  The  lords  of  the  council 
responded  with  the  warmest  protestations  of  affection  \m\  respect,  and 
wrote  a  dutiful  letter  to  the  king,  thanking  him  for  the  honour  he  had 
done  them  in  sending  the  duke  to  visit  Scotland,  and  expressing  the 
highest  commendations  of  the  wise  and  prudent  conduct  of  that  prince.^ 

Though  the  season  of  the  year  was  improper  for  a  sea-voyage,  yet  the 
duchess,  who,  to  use  James's  own  words,  *'  was  now  inured  to  hardships 
as  well  as  himself,  counted  that  for  nothing."  So  anxious  was  she  to 
embrace  her  only  child  again,  from  whom  she  had  now  been  separated 
for  four  long  months,  that  rather  than  submit  to  the  delay  of  an  over- 
land journey,  she  determined  to  return  by  sea. 

"  If  you  were  a  seaman,"  wrote  James  to  his  brother-in-law,  "  I 
could  soon  make  you  understand  that  it  is  better  going  from  Scotland 
to  London  by  sea  in  winter,  than  back  thither  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
There  will  be  a  light  moon  at  the  time  I  name,  and  both  the  duchess 

*  North.    Joumal  of  James  II.    lingard.    Maq>herson.         *  Journal  of  James  II. 
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And  I  have  a  great  mind  to  go  back  by  sea,  Jiaving  been  extremely  tired 
by  our  land  journey  to  Edinburgh.*'  ^ 

"  Since  I  have  had  the  welcome  news  of  our  being  sent  for,"  writes 
Mary  Beatrice,  to  her  supposed  friend,  lady  Bellasyse,  *'  you  will  easily 
believe  that  I  am  overjoyed  at  it,  more  than  I  can  express,  and  long  for 
the  yachts,  which  we  expect  every  day :  after  they  come,  if  it  pleases 
God  to  send  us  a  fair  wind,  we  shall  lose  no  time  in  b^inning  our 
journey. — January  31.** 

Mary  Beatrice  cheerfully  embarked  with  her  beloved  consort  in  the 
yacht,  commanded  by  captain  Gunman,  which  the  king  had  kindly  sent 
for  their  transit,  and  arrived  at  Deptford,  February  the  24th.  There 
they  left  the  yacht,  and  went  up  the  river  to  Whitehall  in  a  barge. 
They  were  saluted  by  the  guns  from  the  ships  and  from  the  Tower,  and 
at  their  landing  at  the  privy-stairs,  were  received  by  king  Charles 
in  the  most  affectionate  manner.  His  majesty  led  the  duchess  to  the 
queen's  apartment,  and  from  thence  to  her  own,  whither  many  of  the 
nobility  and  persons  of  quality  immediately  repaired  to  compliment 
their  royal  highnesses  on  their  safe  return,  and  to  kiss  their  hands. 
That  night  the  city  was  illuminated  and  blazed  with  bonfires. 

Two  days  after,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council,  cam^ 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  duke  and  duchess  ;  the  recorder  delivered  a 
congratulatory  address  to  the  duke  on  his  safe  arrival,  and  expressed  the 
prayers  of  the  city  for  his  health  and  prosperity.  The  civic  powers, 
having  kissed  his  royal  highne^'s  hand,  were  conducted  into  the  apart- 
ment of  the  duchess,  to  whom  the  recorder  also  made  a  compUmentary 
speech,  assuring  her  of  the  affection  of  the  city  of  London,  and  their 
joy  at  her  return.  They  then  kissed  her  hand,  and  withdrew,  highly 
satisfied  with  their  reception.*  The  next  day  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  the 
lord  mayor,  feasted  the  royal  brothers  with  a  magnificent  supper.  "  The 
lady  mayoress  sat  next  the  king,  all  over  scarlet  and  ermine,  and  half 
covered  with  diamonds.*'  The  aldermen  drank  the  king's  health,  over 
and  over,  on  their  knees,  and  in  their  uproarious  state  of  loyal  excite- 
ment "  wished  every  one  hanged,  and  consigned  to  a  state  of  perdition, 
that  would  not  serve  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes."  They  would 
not  trust  the  royal  brothers  to  the  escort  of  his  majesty's  guards,  who 
were  all  visibly  the  worse  for  their  powerful  potations,  but  insisted  on 
escorting  them  back  to  Whitehall  themselves,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  where  they  reduced  themselves  to,  at  least,  as  improper  a  state 
as  the  guards  by  a  carouse  in  the  king's  cellar.  The  next  day,  they 
all  came  in  a  body  to  return  thanks  to  the  king  and  the  duke,  for  the 
honour  they  had  done  them.* 

1  Letter  to  Lawrence   Hyde ;   Clarendon  James  Duke  of  York  and  Albany. 

Correspondence,  vol.  i  p.  82.  3  Letter  of  Dorothy  countess  of  Sunder 

*  Complete  History  of  England,  vol.  ill.  p.  land,  in  filcQCowe's  Diary. 
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The  duke  of  York  accompanied  the  king  to  the  Spring  races  at  New- 
market, bnt  Mary  Beatrice  remained  at  St  James's,  with  the  princess 
Anne  and  her  own  little  Isabella.  The  duke  made  a  journey  from 
Newmarket  to  London  on  purpose  to  visit  her,  and  returned  the  next  day, 
which,  considering  there  were  no  such  locomotive  facilities  for  travelling 
as  in  these  tiroes,  may  be  regarded  as  almost  a  lover-like  mark  of  atten- 
tion. The  virtues  and  conjugal  devotion  of  this  princess  were  gradually 
winning  a  greater  empire  over  the  heart  of  James  than  had  been  gained 
by  hei  beauty  in  its  early  bloom,  when  she  came  to  England  as  his 
bride-.  It  was  not  till  she  had  been  his  wife  six  years,  that  James* 
api)ears  to  have  been  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  prize  he  had 
drawn  in  the  matrimonial  lottery,  and  that  she  was  possessed  of  qualifi- 
cations more  worthy  of  admiration  than  those  external  graces  which 
had  been  celebrated  by  the  most  distinguished  poets  of  the  age.  Mary 
Beatrice  endeavoured  to  keep  up  an  interest  for  her  husband  with  the 
gay  world,  by  giving  brilliant  balls  and  entertainments,  and  appearing 
often  in  public  The  irreproachable  purity  of  her  life,  and  her  amiable 
conduct  as  a  step-mother,  entitled  her  to  universal  respect,  and  notwith- 
standing her  religion,  she  stood  too  high  in  public  opinion  for  any  one 
to  mix  her  name  up  with  the  popish-plot  accusations,  although  Coleman, 
one  of  its  earliest  victims,  had  been  her  secretary.  The  duke  of  York 
himself  began  to  recover  his  proper  position  in  the  court,  and  his  lev^s 
at  St  James's-palace  were  well  attended  again ;  but  when  the  king  was 
suddenly  attacked  with  a  fever  towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  they  were 
thronged  with  the  time-serving  courtiers.  The  king  recovered,  and  the 
exclusionists,  considering  that  they  had  gone  too  far  in  their  proceedings 
against  James  ever  to  be  forgiven,  determined,  by  a  bold  stroke,  to  rid 
him  of  the  company  of  his  fair-weather  followers,  to  intimidate  his 
friends,  and  if  possible,  to  drive  him  out  of  England  again.  Accord- 
ingly, Shaftesbury,  with  Russell,  Cavendish,  Titus  Oates,  and  some 
others  of  the  party,  proceeded  to  Westminster-hall,  on  the  26th  of  June, 
and  represented  to  the  grand  jury  the  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  the 
nation  if  the  duke  of  York  wei-e  presented  for  recusancy,  which  would 
involve  the  forfeiture  of  two-thirds  of  his  estates,  as  the  laws  against 
popery  then  stood ;  ^  but  the  judges  discharged  the  jury  as  soon  as  they 
understood  that  Shaftesbury  was  practising  with  them.  The  familiar 
correspondence  of  the  countess-dowager  of  Sunderland,  in  the  archives 
of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  is  calculated  to  cast  occasional 
glimpses  of  light  on  the  proceedings  of  the  exclusionists  at  this  mo- 
Tnentous  crisis.  She  was  behind  the  scenes,  being  the  sister  of  Algernon 
Sidney,  and  the  mother  of  that  crooked-minded  statesman  Sunderland, 
bnt  took  no  part  in  politics  herself.  She  merely  describes  what  was 
going  on  to  her  friend,  the  wily  Halifax.     With  regard  to  the  second 
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attempt  of  the  fiiction  to  present  the  hushand  of  Mary  Beatrice  for 
recusancy,  she  says :  **  Nothing  was  done  at  Hicke's-hall,  because  they 
did  not  like  the  jury ;  but  when  they  have  another,  which  will  be  soon, 
they  will  prosecute  the  duke*s  indictment.  They  say  they  are  gone  too 
far  to  stop.  The  storm  is  grown  very  high  within  the  fortnight."  There 
ap{)ears  to  have  been  a  great  contrast  in  the  outward  demeanour  of  James 
and  Mary  Beatrice  at  this  trying  period.  '*  His  highness,**  continues 
lady  Sunderland,  *'  smiles,  dances,  and  makes  love.  Sad  hearts  there 
are  in  the  court,  that  tell  against  him  things  every  day,  that  does  exas- 
perate them  [the  exclusionists  <,  that  the  duke  says,  whether  true  or 
false  I  know  not."  It  had  been  reported  that  Mary  Beatrice  was  likely 
to  bring  an  heir  to  England,  but  our  communicative  dowager  contradicte 
the  flattering  rumour  in  direct  terms,  adding, — "  She  prays  all  day  almost ; 
she  is  very  melancholy,  her  women  will  have  it  on  account  of  Mrs. 
Sedley ;  she  looks  further  than  that,  if  she  has  as  much  wit  as  is  thought 
by  some.**  ^  If  Burnet  may  be  credited,  Montague  offered  the  duchess 
of  Portsmouth  600,0002.,  in  the  name  of  the  exclusionists,  if  she  would 
induce  Charles  to  pass  the  bill  Gladly  would  she  have  earned  the 
bribe,  but  the  king  was  inflexible  on  that  point ;  yet  it  was  her  in- 
fluence which  prevailed  on  his  majesty  to  send  his  brother  back  to 
Scotland.  The  cause  assigned  by  her  for  her  hostility  to  his  royal 
highness  was  the  old  story,  "  that  the  duchess  of  York  paid  her  no 
attention,  and  was  not  so  kind  to  her  as  to  the  duchess  of  Mazarine ; 
and  that,  during  the  king's  late  illness,  James  had  made  no  professions 
of  service  to  her.**  Mary  Beatrice  was  at  this  momentous  period  an 
object  of  watchful  observation  to  the  enemies  of  her  lord.  She  visited 
Cambridge  the  latter  end  of  September,  and  while  there,  gave  a  grand 
ball  to  propitiate  the  university.  From  Cambridge  she  came  to  New- 
market, to  join  the  duke,  who  was  there  with  their  majesties  for  the 
October  races.  In  the  midst  of  those  gay  festive  scenes,  Mary  Beatrice 
and  her  lord  bore  anxious  hearts,  for  it  was  at  that  time  the  question  of 
his  royal  highness's  banishment  from  the  court  was  daily  debated  in 
counciL  James  was  desirous  of  being  permitted  to  defend  himself  from 
the  attack  which  he  knew  would  be  made  upon  him  at  the  approaching 
meeting  of  the  parliament,  and  the  ministers  were  for  driving  him 
beyond  seas  again.  Charles  temporized  as  usual,  by  taking  a  middle 
course ;  which  was,  to  send  his  brother  back  to  Scotland,  with  all  pos- 
sible marks  of  respect,  as  his  representative  in  the  govemmentof  that 
realm. 

The  king*s  pleasure  was  communicated  to  the  duke  of  York,  October 
18, 1680,  with  directions  for  him  to  embark  for  Scotland  on  the  20th. 
His  faithful  consort  was,  as  usual,  ready  to  share  his  adverse  fortunes ; 
she  gave  her  farewell  lev^e  at  St.  James's-palace  on  the  19th.    Mary 
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Beatrice  had  once  more  to  sostain  the  pamful  trial  of  parting  with  her 
child,  whom  she  was  not  permitted  to  take  to  Scotland  with  her,  and 
she  never  saw  her  again.  James,  perceiving  that  those  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  him  a  third  time  into  hanishment  did  not  intend  to 
stop  there,  requested  the  king  to  give  him  a  pardon  under  the  great 
seal,  including,  as  is  usual  in  that  sort  of  protective  document,  every 
offence  of  which  it  is  possihle  for  any  person  to  he  accused.  Charles 
considered  it  derogatory  to  his  brother's  high  rank,  and  injurious  to 
his  honour,  to  have  sudi  an  instrument  drawn  up  in  connection  with 
his  name;  and  James,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  regarded  the 
refusal  as  an  intimation  that  he. was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  malice  of 
his  foes. 

If  James  had  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  into  the  plots  of  Barillon, 
he  would  have  been  startled  at  finding  himself  mixed  up,  in  strange  and 
most  degrading  fellowship,  with  Buckingham,  Sunderland,  Montague, 
Hampden,  Hairbord,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
his  deadliest  enemies,  who  were  at  that  period  the  bribed  tools  of 
France.  Keenly,  however,  as  the  duke  of  York  felt  the  ingratitude 
with  which  his  services  to  his  king  and  country  had  been  requited,  he 
complied  with  his  majesty^s  commands  by  embarking  with  his  duchess 
on  the  appointed  day.  Charles,  who  knew  how  severe  a  struggle 
it  had  cost  his  brother  to  vield  obedience  to  his  mandate,  and  that 
both  he  and  Mary  Beatrice  were  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  being 
separated  from  their  children,  endeavoured  to  soothe  their  wounded 
feelings  by  paying  them  the  affectionate  attention  of  accompanying 
them,  with  some  of  his  nobles,  as  far  down  the  river  as  Leigh,  where 
they  parted. 

The  following  elegant  lines  on  the  subject  of  the  embarkation  of  their 
royal  highnesses,  appeared  soon  after  in  the  second  part  of  Dryden's 
Absalom  and  Achithophel : — 

**  Qo,  injured  hero !  while  propitious  gales, 
Soft  as  thy  consort's  breath,  inspire  thy  sails ; 
Well  may  she  trust  her  beauties  on  a  flood 
Where  thy  trluniphant  fleets  so  oft  have  rode; 
Safe  on  thy  breast  reclined,  her  rest  be  deep, 
Rocked  like  a  Nereid  by  the  waves  asleep. 
While  happiest  dreams  her  fancy  entertain, 
And  to  Elysian  fields  convert  the  main. 
Go,  injured  hero !  while  the  shores  of  Tyre  i 
At  thy  approach  so  silent  shall  admire, 
Who  on  thy  thunder  shall  their  thoughts  employ. 
And  greet  thy  landhig  with  a  trembling  Joy." 

A  cordial  it  assuredly  must  have  been  to  the  sad  hearts  of  the  royal 
exiles,  could  they  have  understood  half  the  pleasure  with  which  their 
arrival  was  anticipated  on  the  friendly  shores  of  Scotland.    They  had  a 
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long  and  dangerous  passage,  encountered  a  terrible  storm  at  sea,  and 
were  beating  about  for  nearly  five  days  and  nights  in  the  rough  October 
gales,  before  they  could  make  their  port.*  One  of  their  suite  writes  to 
ft  friend,  in  London  : — 

"  We  have  been  in  great  difficulties  at  sea,  insomuch  that  though  we 
serve  the  best  of  masters,  we  begin  to  wish  that  there  were  no  such  thing 
as  popery  in  the  world,  or  that  all  mankind  would  come  into  it ;  for  we, 
you  know,  have  no  such  zeal  for  anything  sm  our  own  ease,  and  do 
complain  more  than  ever  to  be  thus  tossed  about,  and  it  is  with  admira- 
tion that  we  behold  the  great  spirit  of  our  master  stooping  to  this  coarse 
usage." 

The  duke  and  duchess  arrived  with  the  evening's  tide  in  Kirkaldy- 
roads,  .about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  on  Monday,  October  25.  The  duke 
of  Bothes,  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland,  who  had  kept  a  vigilant  look-out 
for  their  long-ex[)ected  sails,  instantly  despatched  his  nephew,  Mr. 
Francis  Mpntgomery,  to  compliment  their  royal  highnesses  on  their 
arrival ;  but,  sick  as  Mary  Beatrice  was  of  her  stormy  voyt^e,  it 
was  not  judged  prudent  for  her  to  come  on  shore  that  night.  The 
next  morning,  his  grace  sent  the  lord  justice's  clerk  to  iuquire  his 
royal  highness's  pleasure  concerning  his  disembarkation."  The  duke 
and  duchess  landed  that  morning  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  were  received 
by  the  duke  of  Rothes,  some  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  and  most 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  adjacent  shires,  who  kissed  their 
royal  highnesses'  hands  on  the  shore,  which  was  crowded  with  a  mixed 
multitude  who  came  to  congratulate  them  on  their  safe  aiTival  in 
Scotland.* 

The  duke  of  Rothes  having  offered  their  royal  highnesses  the  hospi- 
tality of  his  house  at  Leslie,  about  nine  miles  distant,  they  proceeded 
thither,  escoi-ted  by  a  troop  of  his  majesty's  Bcotch  guards,  attended  by 
a  noble  train  of  coaches,  and  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  on  horse- 
back. So  gallant  a  company  had  perhaps  never  swept  through  the  long 
straggling  street  of  Kirkaldy  since  the  days  when  an  indej^endent 
sovereign  of  Scotland  kept  court  in  the  kingdom  of  Fife.  Leslie-house 
is  seated  in  a  richly  wooded  park,  on  a  picturesque  eminence  between 
the  river  Leven  and  the  water  of  Lotrie,  which  unite  their  sparkling 
streams  in  a  romantic  glen  in  the  pleasaunce.  The  present  mansion 
occupies  only  the  frontage  of  the  site  of  the  palace  where  the  duke  of 
Rothes  feasted  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  with  their  retinue  and  all 
the  aristocracy  of  the  district.  The  former  edifice  was  built  on  the 
model  of  Holyrood-house,  and  in  rival  splendour  to  that  ancient  seat  of 
royalty,  having  a  gallery  three  feet  longer  than  that  at  Holyrood,  hung 
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with  fine  historical  portraits  on  either  side,  and  richly  furnished.  The 
ducal  palace  at  Leslie  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1763,  but  the 
stately  garden  terraces,  leading  down  by  successive  flights  of  broad 
stone  steps  with  carved  balustrades  to  the  shrubberies  and  a  "  vale, 
in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters  meet,"  are  the  sama  which  Mary 
Beatrice  and  her  ladies  paced,  and  listened  to  the  music  of  the  mountain 
stream  rushing  to  his  bride  in  the  depth  of  the  wooded  ravine  below. 
Those  woods  were  then  tinted  with  bright  autumnal  hues,  and  even  to 
eyes  accustomed  to  Italian  scenery,  the  spot  was  calculated  to  convey 
a  favourable  impression  of  the  ijatural  beauties  of  Scotland.  Of  these, 
Mary  Beatrice  had,  as  yet,  only  seen  the  bold  and  nigged  features  of  a, 
wintry  landscape,  with  snow-clad  hills  and  swollen  torrents,  her  first 
visit  to  Scotland  having  been  made  at  an  ungenial  season  of  the  year. 
At  Leslie,  everything  wore  a  festive  and  smiling  aspect,  and  proffered 
comfort  and  repose  to  the  royal  exiles  after  their  stormy  voyage,  and 
yet  more  harassing  contention  with  evil  days  in  England.  Nor  was 
Leslie  devoid  of  classic  interest,  for  the  village  fane  occupies  the  site 
of  one  of  more  ancient  date,  celebrated  by  the  poet-king  of  Scotland, 
James  I.,  as  "Christ's  kirk  on  the  green."  There  is  a  tree  on  that 
green  called  '*  king  Jamie's  tree,"  which  village  tradition  boldly  aflirms 
to  have  been  planted  by  the  royal  bard — a  fond  conceit,  since  the  tree 
has  assuredly  not  seen  two  centuries,  and  is  scarcely  old  enough  to 
favour  the  more  probable  notion,  that  it  is  a  memorial  of  the  last  and 
most  unfortunate  of  all  the  Scottish  monarchs  who  bore  the  fated  name 
of  James  Stuart,  planted  by  him  during  his  visit  with  his  consort  at 
Leslie-house  in  the  autumn  of  1680.  Tradition  has  also  made  some 
blunders  in  confusing  relics  and  memorials  of  the  consort  of  James  II. 
with  those  of  Scotland's  fair  and  fatally  celebrated  sovereign,  Mary 
Stuart,  whose  name  hallows  many  gloves,  fans,  watches,  etuisj  and 
cabinets,  with  otlier  toys  not  older  than  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  long  white  glove  embroidered  with  black  silk,  for  in- 
stance, now  exhibited  in  the  museum  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Edinburgh  as  the  veritable  glove  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,*  if  ever  it  did 
belong  to  a  royal  Mary  Stuart,  pertained  to  her  who  was  entitled  to 
that  name  only  in  virtue  of  her  marriage  with  James  Stuart,  duke  of 
York,  and  was  possibly  worn  by  her  when  in  mourning  for  her  little 
daughter  the  princess  Isabella.  The  mistake  has  naturally  arisen  from 
the  fact,  that  when  James  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  the  Britannic 
empire,  his  consort  bore  the  title  of  queen  Mary  in  Scotland  as  well  as 
England,  and  in  Scotland  her  name  was  dear  to  a  generation  who  had 
known  her  when  she  dwelt  among  them ;  but  when  that  generation 
passed  away,  and  the  descendants  of  the  old  cavalier  and  Jacobite 
families  found  among  the  hoards  of  grand-dame  or  ancient  aunt  trifles 
I  Mary  queen  of  Scots  always  wore  long  slecva  down  to  the  wrist. 
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that  had  been  treasured  as  memorials  of  queen  Mary,  they  forgot  the 
intermediate  queen-consort  so  called,  and  invested  all  such  heirlooms 
with  the  distinction  of  relics  of  her  whose  name,  in  spite  of  Knox  or 
Buchanan,  will  be  superior  in  interest  to  any  other  while  a  sjiark  of 
chivalry  lingers  in  a  Scottish  bosom. 

The  duke  and  duchess  of  York  were  splendidly  entertained  for  three 
days  and  nights  at  Leslie-house  by  their  magnificent  host  and  his  kind- 
.  hearted  duchess ' — days  of  unbounded  hospitality,  which  was  extended 
to  all  the  loyal  aristocracy  of  the  district,  who  came  to  pay  their  com- 
pliments to  the  heir  of  the  crown  and  his  young  and  lovely  consort. 
There  is  an  exquisite  portrait  of  Mary  Beatrice,  by  Lely,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  countess  of  Rothes  at  Leslie-house,  representing  her  such  as  she 
was  at  that  period  of  her  life,  and  in  the  costume  which  she  then  wore. 
Her  hair  is  arranged  in  its  natural  beauty,  clustering  in  full  curls 
round  the  brow,  and  descending  in  flowing  linglets  on  the  bosom.  Her 
dress  is  scarlet,  embroidered  and  fringed  with  gold  ;  her  tucker  and 
loose  under-sleeves  of  delicate  cambric.  A  rich  and  ample  scarf  of  royal 
blue,  fringed  with  gold  and  edged  with  yiearls,  crosses  one  shoulder  and 
falls  over  the  lap  in  magnificent  drapery  to  the  s^round.  She  is  sitting 
in  a  garden  by  a  pillar ;  her  left  hand  clasps  the  neck  of  a  beautiful 
white  Italian  greyhound ;  the  tree  that  over-shadows  her  is  wreathed 
with  honeysuckles  and  roses.  Her  age  was  under  twenty-two  when  this 
portrait  was  painted  ;  it  was  one  of  Lely*s  last  and  finest  works  of  art. 
He  died  that  same  year,  so  Mary  Beatrice  must  have  sat  for  the  portrait 
before  she  quitted  London,  for  the  express  purpose  of  presenting  it  to 
the  duke  of  Rothes. 

On  Friday,  October  the  29th,  their  royal  highnesses  departed  from 
Leslie-house,  and  were  attended  by  their  courteous  host  the  lord  chan- 
cellor of  Scotland,  and  many  of  the  greatest  nobles,  to  Burntisland,  their 
train  still  increasing  as  they  advanced.  At  Burntisland  they  were 
received  with  shooting  of  great  guns,  ringing  of  bells,  acclamations  of 
the  people,  and  all  the  expressions  of  joy  imaginable,  which  continued 
till  their  royal  highnesses  went  on  board  the  Charlotte  yacht  With 
them  went  his  grace  of  Rothes,  and  the  persons  of  the  highest  rank. 


^  The  dake  of  Rothes,  who  was  always  dis- 
tingultihed  for  his  affection  to  Charles  II.,  is 
accused  of  being  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the 
covenaaters.  His  duchess,  on  the  contrary, 
fitvoured  their  doctrines,  and,  as  far  as  she 
could,  protected  the  preachers  of  that  sect, 
who  were  fl^quently  concealed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Le8Ue>hou8e.  The  duke,  who 
was  a  focetious  man,  and  not  quite  so  hard 
hearted  as  his  eocmies  represent,  never  sent 
out  his  officers  to  apprehend  any  of  those 
persons  without  previously  endeavourinK  to 
provide  for  their  escape,  by  giving  a  signifi- 
cant hint  to  his  compassionate  duchess  in 


these  words:  "My  hawks  will  be  oat  to- 
night, my  lady ;  so  you  had  better  take  care 
of  your  blackbirds."  The  local  traditions  of 
Leslie  add,  that  the  signal  by  which  her  gnoo 
warned  her  spiritual  pmtegh  of  their  danger, 
was  a  white  sheet  suspended  from  one  of  the 
trees  on  the  brow  of  thchlU  behind  tlie  house; 
which  could  be  seen  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. Other  tel^^phic  signs  the  good 
lady  had,  no  doubt,  to  intimate  the  absence 
of  her  spouse,  when  they  might  safely  come 
forth  and  preach  to  their  hill-side  oongregao 
tlon. 
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The  other  yachte,  with  several  other  hoats,  and  all  the  boats  about 
Bumtislaiid,  were  filled  with  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  train,  forming 
a  grand  aquatic  pageant  with  their  pennons  and  gala  dresses.  In  their 
passage  to  Leith  they  were  saluted  by  the  great  guns  from  his  majesty's 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  from  the  bastions 'at  Leith,  and  the  men-of-war  and 
other  ships  both  in  the  road  and  harbour  of  Leith.  *'  The  shore  was  so 
throng,^*  says  our  authority,  "  with  persons  of  all  ranks,  that  the  noise  of 
the  cannon,  trumpets,  kettle-drums,  and  drums  were  almost  drowned  with 
the  loud  and  reiterated  acclamations  of  the  people  for  the  safe  arrival  of 
their  royal  highnesses.^  One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  duke's  household 
complains  that  they  arrived  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  "  by  which," 
pursues  he,  "  the  glory  of  our  entry  was  much  eclipsed."  This  person 
insinuates  that  sufficient  attention  was  not  paid  to  their  royal  highnesses 
on  this  occasion,  but  from  the  following  account  by  an  eye-witness  of 
the  animating  scene,'  we  should  imagine  that  their  reception  must  have 
been  most  gratifying  and  complete : — ^'*  At  their  landing  at  Leith,  their 
royal  highnesses  were  met  by  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council, 
ushered  by  their  macers.  Several  ladies  were  also  attending  on  the  shore, 
to  offer  their  service  to  the  duchess.  Their  royal  highnesses  were  received 
by  the  earl  of  Linlithgow,  colonel  of  his  majesty's  regiment  of  guards, 
at  the  head  of  several  companies  of  the  raiment,  and  were  attended 
by  the  sheriffs  and  most  o^  the  gentlemen  of  the  three  Lothians  and 
next  adjacent  shires,  who  made  a  lane  on  both  sides  of  the  street  through 
the  whole  town  of  Leith.  After  the  king's  troop  of  guards,  came  the 
nobility  and  gentry  that  were  on  horseback,  then  a  great  train  ot  coaches 
filled  with  the  council  and  nobility :  their  royal  highnesses  had  made 
choice  of  the  lord  justice  clerk's  coach  to  proceed  in  from  Leith  to  the 
water-gate  at  the  abbey  of  Holyrood-house.  Their  royal  highnesses 
were  guarded  by  the  train  bands  and  militia  regiment  of  this  city,  con- 
sisting of  forty-four  companies,  who  made  a  lane  for  them  and  their 
train  to  pass  betwixt  Leith  and  Edinburgh.  All  the  while  they  were 
upon  the  way,  the  great  guns  from  the  castle  and  other  places,  prepared 
on  purpose,  saluted  them,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  universally  shout- 
ing, with  great  joy  and  cheerfulness,  *Lord  preserve  his  majesty,  and 
their  royal  highnesses  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Albany !'  Being  come  tc 
the  water^te,  near  the  palace-royal,  they  were  met  by  the  lord  provost, 
magistrates,  and  town-council  of  Edinburgh  in  their  best  formalities, 
where  the  lord  provoet,  kneeling,  and  having  kissed  his  royal  highness's 
hand,  delivered  to  him  the  silver  keys  of  the  city,  and  heartily  welcomed 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  of  the  citizens,  to  his  majestjr's  good  town 
of  Edinburgh.  From  this  to  the  palace,  their  royal  highnesses  were 
guarded  by  two  or  three  hundred  of  the  best  citizens,  with  gilded  partisans, 
and  in  the  outer  court  were  received  by  several  other  companies  of  his 

1  True  Narrative  of  the  B  roeption  of  tbcir  royal  hln^easeB.  *  lUd. 
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majesty's  guards.  In  the  guard-hall  they  were  received  by  the  arch- 
bishops of  St  Andrew's  and  Glasgow,  and  several  other  lords  of  the  clergy, 
where  his  grace,  the  lord  primate,  complimented  their  royal  highnesses  in 
the  name  of  the  orthodox  clergy.  There  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
cattte  of  Edinburgh  delivered  to  his  royal  highness  the  keys  of  the  castle. 
All  the  bells  of  the  city  continued  ringing  most  of  the  night,  and  all  the 
streets  of  the  city  were  filled  with  great  bonfires,  whither  many  of  the 
citizens  repaired  to  drink  their  majesties  and  royal  highnesses'  health, 
nor  was  anything  to  be  seen  but  an  universal  joy  in  the  countenances 
of  all  here."*  An  evil  omen  occurred  amidst  the  rejoicings  for  the 
arrival  of  the  royal  pair,  for  the  celebrated  great  gun,  called  Mons  Meg, 
being  fired  in  honour  of  this  event  by  an  English  caimonier,  was  in  the 
firing  riven.  "  This  the  Scots  resented  extremely,"  says  Sir  John  Lauder, 
of  Fouutainhall,  '*  thinking  the  English  might  of  malice  have  done  it 
purposely,  they  having  no  cannon  as  big  as  she." 

Holyrood-palace  had  been  repaired,  and  a  royal  suite  of  apartments 
fitted  up  and  furnished  for  the  accommodation  of  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  York  and  their  retinue.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  state  beds, 
at  present  pointed  01ft  by  guide-books  and  guides  as  the  beds  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  and  Charles  I.,  were  a  part  of  this  arrangement,  all  the 
ancient  royal  furniture  at  that  palace  having  been  plundered  or  destroyed 
by  Cromwell's  troopers.  The  crimson  damask  state  bed,  which  was 
preserved  from  the  conflagration  at  Leslie-house,  is  very  similar  to  the 
bed  now  shown  at  Holyrood  as  that  of  Mary  Stuart ;  and,  certainly,  both 
are  a  hundred  years  too  modern  for  beds  of  the  sixteenth  century.  If  the 
duchess  of  York  occupied  the  crimson  bed  at  Holyrood,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  styled  "  queen  Mary's  bed,"  after  her  consort  succeeded  to  the 
regal  office ;  and,  retaining  her  name  after  she  was  forgotten  by  the  vulgar, 
has  probably  been  thus  added  to  the  numerous  posthumous  goods  and 
chattels  with  which  tradition  has  fondly  endowed  Mary  of  Scotland. 
James  and  his  consort  appear  to  have  been  better  contented  with  their 
Scottish  palace  than  some  of  their  followers.  One  of  the  gentlemen  in 
their  household  writes  to  his  friend  in  London  : — 

*'  We  are  not  so  well  accommodated  as  at  St.  James's,  and  yet,  whatever  tbe  matter  is,  we 
do  rather  dread  than  desire  to  return  to  you ;  so  that  sometlmdis  I  fear  things  are  worse  than 
we  are  persuaded  to  believe,  and  that  we  shall  not  see  you  whilst  the  parliament  sits.  I  wag 
willing  to  tell  you  thus  much,  because  I  believe  you  wonld  not  be  told  it  in  your  gazette 
Let  me  know  what  the  terrible  men  at  Westminster  are  acting,  and  what  you  think  of  our 
case ;  and  pray  believe  that,  wherever  I  am,  I  will  be,  dear  sir, 

'TouB  Bbaiismah. 

«•  Edinburgh,  Oct.  30, 1680." 

The  English  parliament,  or  rather  the  prevailing  faction  that  had 
succeeded  in  driving  the  duke  of  York  from  court,  was  following  up  the 
success  already  achieved  by  pushing  on  the  bill  for  excluding  him  from 
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the  crown.  The  **  popish  plot  *'  was  the  two-edged  sword  with  which  the 
leaders  of  the  faction  fought,  since  it  furnished  both  the  pretext  against 
him,  and  deprived  him  of  eflfectual  assistance  from  every  one  of  his  own 
religion,  by  the  terror  of  the  executions  of  innocent  perso;>«3  accused  of 
being  engaged  in  it.  The  commons  passed  the  bill  for  excluding  the 
duke  of  York  from  the  succession,  and  when  lord  Russell  brought  it  up 
to  the  lords,  he  said,  "  If  his  own  father  were  to  vote  against  it,  he 
would  accuse  him  of  high  treason" — words  which  implied  the  most 
imconstitutional  threat  against  every  senator  who  should  presume  to 
exercise  the  parliamentary  privilege  of  voting  according  to  his  own 
conscience.  The  bill  was,  however,  rejected  by  a  majority  of  sixty-three. 
The  bishops  stood  in  the  gap,  and  saved  the  crown  for  the  rightful  heir,* 
although  they  were  opposed  to  his  creed.  They  acted  like  honest  and 
courageous  men,  and  by  their  votes  that  day  ought  to  have  won  ever- 
lasting confidence  and  gratitude  from  James,  for,  with  the  exception  of 
Compton,  they  were  his  best  friends.  Well  did  his  foes  and  the  agitators 
who  made  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion  the  pretence  for  faction  and 
persecution  know  it.  An  attempt  was  immediately  made  by  that  party 
to  excite  popular  fury  against  the  whole  bench.  A  lampoon  song  was 
compounded,  and  sung  about  the  streets  for  this  purpose,  called  **  the 
Bishops  and  the  Bill,"  of  which  every  verse  ends  with  this  line : — 

"The  bishops,  the  bishops  have  thrown  ont  the  biU." 

In  conclusion,  it  daringly  exhorts  the  mob 

"  To  throw  out  the  bishops  who  threw  oat  the  bllL" 

It  was  in  this  parliament  that  the  project,  so  bitter  to  a  parent's  heart 
was  first  started,  of  making  James's  own  children  supplant  him  in  the 
succession  ;  or  rather,  to  invest  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  with 
the  power  of  the  crown  under  the  name  of  regents  for  him,  whom  it  was 
proposed  to  banish  five  hundred  miles  from  his  own  dominions ;  and  if 
his  consort,  who  was  then  only  two-and-twenty  years  of  age,  should  bear 
a  son,  the  prince  was  to  be  taken  from  his  parents,  and  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  princesses  his  sisters.^  James  endured  these 
aggravating  proceedings  with  less  irritation  than  could  have  been  sup- 
posed, nor  did  they  cause  the  slightest  change  in  his  affection  for  his 
daughters,  whom  he  did  not,  at  that  period,  imagine  capable  of  entering 
into  the  confederacy  against  him.  Meantime,  he  and  his  faithful  con- 
sort endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  regard  of  those  with  whom  their 
present  lot  was  cast.  A  brilliant  court  was  kept  at  Holyrood,  to  which 
resorted  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  land ;  and  Mary  Beatrice 
soon  succeeded,  by  her  gracious  and  prudent  deportment,  in  winning  the 
hearts  of  the  generous  aristocracy  of  Scotland.      If  her  religior.  were 

1  Historic  Observes,  pp.  1, 2.    Journals  of       >  See  Parliamentary  Journals.     Ufa  cf 
Poi'liameut.  James.    Lingard,  &c. 
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unpopular,  the  purity  of  her  mind  and  manners  was  unimpeachable. 

Young,  b^utiful,  innocent,  and  desirous  of  pleasing,  cold  indeed  must 

have  been  the  hearts  that  could  have  hardened  themselves  against  her 

gentle  influence ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  interest  she  excited  at  ihat 

period  in  Scotland  operated  long  in  fevour  both  of  her  husband  and  her 

lou,  and  was  even  felt  to  the  third  generation.    The  Scotch  ladies  were 

at  first  greatly  astonished  at  the  novel  refreshment  of  tea,  which  her 

royal  highness  dispensed  at  her  evening  parties,^  that  beverage  having 

never  before  been  tasted  in  Scotland;    but  the  fashion  was  quickly 

imitated,  and  soon  became  general.     An  interesting  testimony  to  the 

popular  conduct  of  this  princess   during  her  residence  in  Scotland  is 

rendered  by  a  learned  author  of  that  nation,  who  wrote  the  history  of 

the  house  of  Este  under  her  patronage.     In  his  dedicatory  epistle  to  her, 

he  says, — 

"  At  your  first  coming  among  ns,  onr  lojalty  to  oar  sovereign  and  our  duty  to  his  only 
brother  disposed  ns  to  do  everything  in  our  power  that  might  be  acceptable  to  so  great  a 
princess,  but  your  royal  highness  condescending  to  the  simplicity  in  which  we  live,.your 
affable  deportment  towards  all  that  have  the  honour  to  come  near  your  peison,  and  your 
seeming  pleased  with  our  weak  endeavours  to  serve  you,  do  justly  challenge  that  respect  as 
due  now  to  yourself,  which  we  must,  however,  have  paid  to  your  quality.  When  we 
reflected  how  long  we  had  been  strangers  to  a  court,  we  could  not  but  think  ourselves  in 
fitted  to  receive  a  princess  bom  and  bred  in  tlie  paradise  of  the  world.  Only  as  we  then 
knew  your  royal  highness  came  prepared  to  bear  with  the  plainness  of  our  northern  climated 
so  we  since  find  that  you  are  in  some  measure  delighted  with  it ;  and  we  begin  to  flatto' 
ourselves  that  the  happiness  of  so  illustrious  a  guest,  which  was  procured  to  us  at  first 
by  your  obedience,  is  now  continued  to  us  by  your  choice." 

The  green  strip  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  behind  the  abbey  of  Holyrood, 
is  still  called  the  duke's  walk,  from  the  duke  of  York  having  delighted, 
in  walking  there,  it  being  then  shaded  with  stately  oaks,  which,  like  the 
Stuart  dynasty,  have  all  been  swept  away.  The  game  of  the  golf,  and 
tennis,  were  the  fiivourite  amusements  of  the  gentry  of  those  times. 
The  duke  of  York  was  frequently  seen  in  a  golfing  party  on  the  links  of 
Leith,  with  some  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  "  I  remember  in  my 
youth,"  says  the  learned  Tytler  of  "Woodhouselee,  "  to  have  often  con- 
versed with  an  old  man,  named  Andrew  Dickson,  a  golf  club-maker, 
who  said  that,  when  a  boy,  he  used  to  carry  the  duke's  golf  clubs,  and 
to  run  before  him  and  announce  where  the  balls  fell.'*  The  sailor-prince, 
being  a  friend  to  ancient  customs,  encouraged  the  citizens  and  mechanics 
of  the  good  town  to  take  a  share  in  these  manly  sports  and  pastimes, 
and  for  this  end  he  always  chose  his  partner  at  golf  from  those  classes* 
His  example  was  generally  imitated,  and  thus  the  public  games  became 
a  bond  of  good  fellowship  between  high  and  low,  the  object  for  which 
they  were  originally  instituted.  The  oral  traditions  of  Edinburgh  record 
the  following  instance  of  the  frank  and  gracious  conduct  of  the  duke  of 
York  to  one  of  his  humble  allies  at  the  golf.      His  royal  highness  and 

<  Tytler  of  Woodhouselee,  in  Transactions  of  the  Scottish  Antiquarian  Sode^. 
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the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  who  were  both  expert  golfers,  generally  en- 
gaged on  opposite  sides,  and  one  day  they  determined  to  play  for  an 
unusually  high  stake.  James  called  a  working  shoemaker,  named  John 
Paterson,  to  second  him,  and,  after  a  very  hard  contest,  defeated  his 
ant^onist  When  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  paid  the  stake,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  some  hundreds  of  broad  pieces,  his  royal  highness  handed 
the  gold  to  Paterson,  with  these  words :  **  Through  your  skill  I  have  won 
this  game,  and  you  are  therefore  entitled  to  the  reward  of  the  victory" 
— the  princely  courtesy  of  the  compliment  being  a  trait  of  more  refined 
generosity  than  the  princely  munificence  of  the  gift,  and  dear,  we  may 
be  sure,  were  both  to  the  heart  of  the  bonnie  Scot,  who  had  seconded 
the  brother  of  his  sovereign  so  stoutly  on  the  links  of  Leith  that  day.* 

Notwithstanding  his  popery,  James  was  at  that  period  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  in  Europe.  The  following  anecdote  is  worthy  of  the 
grandson  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  When  Lochiel,'  a  brave  highland  cava- 
lier, who  had  formerly  rendered  signal  services  to  the  royal  cause,  was 
presented  to  James  at  Holyrood,  he  received  him  with  marks  of  great 
distinction,  honoured  him  with  his  conversation  in  Ml  court,  and 
put  many  pleasant  questions  to  him  touching  the  adventures  of  his 
youth :  finally,  he  asked  him  for  his  sword.  Lochiel  having  delivered 
it,  his  royal  highness  attempted  to  draw  it,  but  in  vain,  for  it  was  some- 
what rusty,  being  a  walking  or  dress  sword,  which  the  highlanders  never 
make  use  of  in  their  own  country.  The  duke,  after  a  second  attempt, 
gave  it  back  to  Lochiel  with  this  compliment,  "  that  his  sword  never 
used  to  be  so  uneasy  to  draw,  when  the  crown  wanted  its  service." 
Lochiel,  who  was  modest  even  to  excess,  was  so  confounded,  that  he 
could  make  no  return  to  so  high  a  compliment ;  and  knowing  nothing 
*  of  the  duke's  intention,  he  drew  the  sword,  and  returned  it  to  his  royal 
highness,  who,  addressing  himself  to  those  about  him,  "  You  see,  my 
lords,"  said  he  smiling, "  Lochiel's  sword  gives  obedience  to  no  hand  but 
his  own;"  and  thereupon  was  pleased  to  knight  him.* 

James  has  been  unsparingly  accused  by  modem  historians  of  coun- 
tenancing all  the  cruelties  that  were  practised  on  the  insurgent  Game- 
ronians  and  other  nonconformists  in  Scotland,  by  presiding  in  council 

1  The  antique  house  in  the  Cannongate  Is  those  who  owed  a  kindness  to  a  fiedlen  prince 

still  in  existence  built  by  the  fortunate  shoe-  thought  it  wisest  to  forget  it,  lest  it  might  be 

maker,  who  became  not  only  a  rich  man,  but  remembered  by  the  world, 

the  founder  of  a  wealthy  family.    A  Latin  *  This  gentleman  was  the  ancestor  of  the 

epigram,  engraved  on  the  stone  entablature  more  celebrated  chief  who  Joined  the  standard 

over  the  door  of  this  domicile,  signifies  the  of  Charles  Edward,  in  the  memorable  rising 

fact  that  the  house  was  built  with  a  sura  of  of  1746. 

money  won  at  a  game  of  the  golf :  the  when,  *  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron  of  Lochiel, 

how,  and  where,  remain  untold.    Gratitude  chief  of  the  clan  of  Cameron.    This  book  is 

might  have  suggested  one  honest  word  in  ''presented  to  the  president  and  members  ol 

acknowledgment   of  the   generosity  which  the  Maitland  Club,  by  William  Crawford  aud 

5 roved  the  foundation  of  his  fortunes,  but  Robert  Pitcairn :"  edited  by  James  Mac- 

ohn  I^terson  exercised  due  caution  in  the  knight, 
matter :   be  lived  in  ticklish  times,  when 
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when  the  torture  of  "  the  boot''  was  applied.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
proof  of  this.  Wodrow,  indeed,  asserts  that  Janies  was  present  on  one 
occasion,  when  Spreul,  a  wild  fanatic,  who  had  designed  to  blow  np  the 
palace  of  Holyrood,  with  their  royal  highnesses  in  it,  was  thus  examined, 
and  he  quotes  the  then  almost  inaccessible  records  of  the  Scottish  privy 
council  as  his  authority.  Sir  John  Dalrymple  honestly  avowed  that  b3 
had  been  unable  to  find  any  such  entry  in  the  council  books  ;  ^  but  even 
if  Wodrow,  who  was  not  a  contemporary,  but  merely  an  enlarger  on  the 
marvellous  l^ends  of  a  preceding  generation,  were  an  entirely  faithful 
witness  of  things  which  touched  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  his  party 
BO  closely,  he  has  only  mentioned,  not  verified,  a  solitary  instance,  which 
certainly  does  not  warrant  later  writers  in  reppesenting  this  unfortunate 
prince  as  having  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  amusii^  himself  with 
those  revolting  exhibitions.  The  fact  is,  that  the  dreadful  scenes  re- 
ferred to  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  brutal  Lauderdale  before 
James  came,  aud  after  his  departure ;  and  as  both  are  indiscriminately 
styled  "the  duke  "in  the  records,  the  mistake  was  very  easily  made  bj' 
persons  who  were  not  very  careful  in  testing  their  authority  by  the 
simple  but  unerring  guide  of  dates. 

James  and  his  duohess  arrived  at  Edinburgh  in  perilous  times,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  sanguinary  executions  that  followed  an  insurrection,  in 
which  great  outrages  had  been  committed  on  the  lives  and  properties  of 
the  episcopalian  party.  The  duke  did  his  utmost  to  calm  the  jarring 
elements  that  were  ready  to  break  out  into  fresh  tumults.  The  council, 
breathing  blood,  were  for  going  to  the  rigour  of  the  law ;  James  offered 

I  Through  the  courtesy  of  W.  Pitt  Dundas,  himself  have  taken,  or  he  would  have  been 
esq.,  the  keeper  of  her  majesty's  records  in  aware  that  the  "  Decreets  of  the  privy 
the  Begister-oflBce  in  Edinhurgh,  and  W.  council  of  Scotland  for  1679,  80,  81,  and 
Robertson,  esq.,  the  deputy- keeper,  I  have  82,"  are  not  only  in  existence,  but  In  a 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  peifect  state,  and  contain  the  particulars  of 
pnvy-council  records  of  that  period,  and  upwards  of  ninety  sederunU  at  which  his 
found  no  confirmation  of  Wodrow's  assertion,  royal  highness  James  duke  of  Albany  and 
Since  the  publication  of  the  earlier  editions  York  presided,  with  brierdetails  of  the  boa- 
of  this  work  Macaulay  has  endeavoured  ness  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
to  deprive  James  of  the  benefit  of  the  con-  council,  and  the  resolutions  passed  on  thoee 
vindng  evidence  of  his  innocence  afforded  occasions.  Fortunately  for  Scotland,  which 
liy  the  privy-council  records,  by  stating  "  that  may  reasonably  date  much  of  its  preBent 
all  those  belonging  to  the  period  of  bis  commercial  importance  from  the  attentton 
residence  In  Scotland  had  been  carefally  bestowed  by  James  on  maritime  aflFairs  and 
destroyed."  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  cause  the  statistics  of  trade  durii^  that  period,  hia 
of  histoiic  truth,  that,  of  the  numerous  energies  appear  to  have  been  almost  exdu- 
readers  of  lord  Macaulay's  work,  very  few  sively  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  tli^se 
eqjoy  the  privilege  of  access  to  the  royal  objects,  and  the  rectifying  of  previous  abuses, 
Record-office  of  Scotland ;  and  of  those  who,  especially  in  tlie  way  of  monopolies,  which, 
on  application  and  recommendation  to  the  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Anderson  and  her 
proper  authorities  might  possibly,  like  myself,  Bible-patent,  cum  privilegio,  he  succeeded  in 
be  &voured  with  an  order  of  admission  to  abrogating  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  The 
that  department  of  the  register-house,  with  romance  of  the  torture  mating  rests  soldy 
permission  to  examine  the  privy*council  on  the  unsupported  assertion  of  Burnet,  in 
books  of  Scotland,  still  fewer  would  be  able  the  History  of  his  Own  Time,  which  is  con- 
to  read  and  understand  them,  a  task  which  tradicted  by  another  passage  in  he  same 
requires  time,  and  Involves  trouble — trouble  work, 
which  the  right  hon.  histf'  ian  oould  scarce^ 
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pardoD  to  the  condemned,  on  the  easy  terms  of  crying  "  Grod  save  the 
king !  '*  The  council  talked  of  death  and  tortures ;  his  royal  highness 
recommended  madhouses,  hard  labour,  or  banishment.  His  suggestions 
proved. more  efficacious  than  the  barbarous  proceedings  of  Lauderdale 
and  his  colleagues,  and  he  succeeded,  in  a  great  measure,  in  tranquillizing 
Scotland.^  He  gained  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  gentry,  and  won 
the  affections  of  the  people. 

"  Letters  from  Scotland,*'  says  Bulstrode,  "  tell  us  that  affairs  go  there 
according  to  wish;  that  the  parliament  there  has  written  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  the  king  for  sending  the  duke  of  York,  which  we  hope  will 
break  the  measures  of  those  who  flattered  themselves  with  support  from 
that  kingdom,  which  has  not  been,  in  many  ages,  more  united  than  it  is 
at  present  under  the  prudent  conduct  of  his  royal  highness."  The 
letters  add,  *'  that  the  duke  is  highly  esteemed  and  beloved  of  all  sorts 
of  people,  and  that  there  is  a  constant  and  great  court  of  lords  and 
ladies.**  James  showed  on  some  occasions  a  tenderness  for  human  life, 
that  goes  far  to  disprove  the  cruelty  with  which  he  is  generally  charged. 
In  February,  1681,  we  are  told  by  Fountainhall  "  that  a  sentinel  at  the 
gates  of  the  abbey  of  Holyrood  being  found  asleep  on  his  post  when  the 
duke  of  York  passed,  was  brought  to  a  court-martial  and  sentenced  by 
general  Dalziel  to  die  for  that  breach  of  military  discipline.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  sentence  he  was  carried  to  Leith  links  for  execution ;  but 
when  all  was  ready,  the  duke  of  York  interceded  for  his  life,  and  ob* 
tainedit.*** 

The  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  though  generally  popular,  were 
exposed  to  some  mortifications  on  account  of  their  religion.  On  Christ- 
mas-day, the  scholars  of  King's  college  thought  proper  to  entertain  them 
with  the  pageant  of  burning  the  pope  in  effigy,  in  the  court  of  Holyrood- 
house,  under  their  windows.  "This,"  says  Sir  John  Lauder,  "was 
highly  resented  as  an  inhospitable  affront  to  the  duke  of  York,  though  it 
was  only  to  his  religion.**  Their  royal  highnesses  were  wise  enough  to 
pass  it  over  in  silence,  as  the  wild  frolic  of  young  people.  It  was, 
besides,  intended  as  a  reprisal  for  the  Westminster  scholars  having 
dressed  up  a  Jack  Presbyter,  and  treated  the  said  Jack  with  sundry 
indignities.  Such  was  the  tm'bulent  state  of  the  times,  that  children 
took  a  warm  part  in  the  political  and  polemical  disputes  which  convulsed 
both  kingdoms. 

The  consort  of  Mary  Beatrice  was  at  that  time,  to  use  the  expression 
of  a  contemporary  writer,  "  caressed  not  only  by  the  grandees  of  the 
nation,  but  likewise  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  even  to  admira- 
tion, no  people  ever  demonstrating  more  lively  expressions  of  joy  as  well 
as  love  for  his  royal  person.***    Yet  his  servants,  whom  the  earl  of 

1  BameL     Ifacpheraon.     Lingard.     Dal-        *  Historical  Memoirs  of  James  Dako  of 
lymple.  *  Historic  O  Tierves.  York  and  Albany. 
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Arlington  always  emphatically  designated  ^  a  senseless  pack,'  were  ever 
importuning  James  to  solicit  the  king  for  his  recall,  and  representing  to 
him  how  materially  his  interests  were  suffering  from  the  proceedings  of 
Monmouth,  who  drove  on  his  ambitious  schemes  openly,  with  a  headlong 
violence  that  was  only  less  dangerous  than  the  masked  treachery  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  whose  mining  operations,  Uke  those  of  the  unseen 
mole  in  the  dark,  might  he  detected  by  the  occasional  traces  of  his  works 
appearing  on  the  surface.    Another  plot  was  devised,  as  a  pretext  for 
prolonging  the  duke's  banishment  from  the  co]urt,  of  which  the  leading 
instrument  was  an  Irish  papist  named  Fitzharris  ;  and  in  this  there  was 
a  covert  attempt  to  involve  the  duchess,  by  the  absurd  pretence  '^  that 
Montecuculi,  the  late  Modenese  envoy,  had  offered  him  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  kill  the  king,  which  he,  Fitzharris,  had  refused,  though  Monte- 
cuculi had  assured  him  that  it  might  easily  be  done  at  madame  de 
Mazarine's  by  poison ;  adding,  that  the  duke  of  York  was  privy  to  the 
design,  that  a  great  army  was  to  come  from  Flanders  and  France  to 
place  him  on  the  throne,  that  the  duchess  of  Modena  had  raised  large 
sums  of  money  to  support  the  enterprise,  and  that  a  great  mafiy  parlia- 
ment-men were  to  be  boiled  alive  to  make  a  sainte  ampouU,  or  oil "  (not 
very  holy,  one  would  think,  if  composed  of  such  ingredients),  "^  to  anoint 
him  and  all  succeeding  kings  of  England  at  their  coronations."  ^    Such 
a  tale  being  seriously  deposed  on  oath  before  two  secretaries  of  state,  and 
eagerly  taken  up  by  the  whig  leaders  of  the  prevailing  party  in  parlia- 
ment, is  at  once  a  picture  of  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  of 
the  want  of  common  principles  on  the  part  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
supported.     Charles  defeated  the  designs  of  this  party,  by  proceeding 
against  Fitzharris  for  high  treason  in  the  court  of  King's-bench.    After 
his  condemnation,  Fitzharris  confessed  that  he  had  been  suborned  by 
Shaftesbury  and  others  to  accuse  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  York,  and 
that  the  libel  was  compounded  by  the  lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  at  that 
time  the  unprincipled  ally  of  the  exclusionists,  and  one  of  their  tools.' 
The  long  winter  passed  wearily  over  the  banished  duke :  the  coldness  of 
the  season  was  severely  felt  in  the  northern  metropolis  by  his  Italian 
duchess  from  the  sweet  South,  but  she  bore  everything  with  imcom- 
plaining  patience  for  his  sake.    The  spring  brought  them  heavy  tidings : 
their  little  daughter,  the  princess  Isabella,  a  very  lovely  and  promising 
child  in  her  fifth  year,  died  at  St.  James's-palace  on  the  4th  of  March : 
king  Charles  sent  Mr.  Griffin  express  to  break  this  distressing  news  to 
the  bereaved  parents.'    "  It  was  the  nwre  afflicting  to  both,"  as  James 
pathetically  observes,  '*  because  they  had  not  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
and  assisting  her  in  her  sickness ;  but  those  hardships  were  the  unavoid- 
able sequels  of  their  uneasy  banishment  and  cruel  persecution." 

^  Joctmal    of    James   IL     Maq[>henon.        *  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany 
Lingard.  3  j^id.  Life  of  James  II.    Saudford. 
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There  is  a  scarce  mezzotinto  engraving  of  this  royal  infant,  from  a 
painting  which  was,  perhaps,  burnt  either  at  Whitehall  or  St.  James*&- 
palace.  She  is  represented  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers  on  her  head,  and 
her  left  hand  on  the  forehead  of  a  lamb.^  She  was  the  last  surviving  of 
the  three  living  children  bom  of  the  marriage  of  Mary  Beatrice  of 
Modena  with  the  duke  of  York ;  her  remains  were  deposited  near  those 
of  her  brother  and  sister  in  the  vault  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots. 

James,  flattering  himself  that  some  little  sympathy  would  be  felt  for 
him  and  his  consort  by  his  brother's  council  under  so  great  a  sorrow, 
sent  his  favourite,  colonel  Churchill,  to  the  king  with  letters  from  both, 
beseeching  him  to  accord  permission  for  the  duchess  to  come  either  to 
Tunbridga  Wells  or  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  which  had  been 
much  impaired  by  her  residence  in  a  climate  so  different  from  that  of 
which  she  was  a  native,  as  well  as  by  her  affliction  for  the  loss  of  her 
only  child.  For  himself,  the  duke  added,  he  could  be  well  content  to 
reside  at  Audley-end,  or  anywhere  his  majesty  might  think  fit,  so  that 
it  was  but  in  England.*  Charles  wrote  to  his  brother,  in  reply,  "  that 
the  present  time  was  not  favourable  for  their  return,  and  advised  him  to 
exercise  the  very  necessary  virtue  of  patience,  of  which  he  confessed  that 
he  was  himself  in  great  need  at  that  juncture." '  After  three  or  four 
months  of  deliberation  and  suspense,  the  company  of  his  daughter,  the 
princess  Anne,  was  accorded  to  James  as  an  especial  favour.  She  came 
in  one  of  the  royal  yachts,  landed  July  17  at  Leith,  and  was  received 
with  all  the  honours  due  to  her  rank. 

The  arrival  of  her  royal  step-daughter  is  mentioned  by  Mary  Beatrice 
with  unaffected  pleasure  in  a  letter  to  the  marchioness  of  Huntly,  with 
whom  she  appears  to  have  been  on  very  confidential  terms.  This- letter 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  biography  of  Mary  Beatrice,  and  proves  how 
well  she  understood  the  idiom  of  the  English  language  when  duchess 
of  York : — 

Thb  Duchess  of  Yobk  to  the  Marchioness  op  Huntly.* 

"  Edinburgh,  July  20. 
**  I  was  very  impatient  to  hear  how  you  were  after  your  long  journey, 
and  extremely  pleased  when  I  heard  from  yourself  that  it  was  so  well 
over.  I  can't  help  wishing  that  you  were  here  again,  and  I  hope  you 
don't  take  it  ill  of  me,  since  it  is  only  the  desire  I  have  of  your  company 
that  makes  me  wish  it,  but  1  doubt  I  shall  not  have  that  satisfaction  so 
soon  as  I  expected.  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  for  several  reasons ;  however, 
it  is  better  late  than  never,  and  about  a  month  hence  I  hope  I  shall  have 
it.  I  thank  God  I  am  in  perfect  good  health,  and  much  pleased  to  have 
lady  Anne  with  me,  and  some  others  of  my  friends  they  got  hither  on 
Sunday  morning,  after  a  very  fine  passage,  being  but  four  days  upon  the 

1  Granger.  *  Joomal  and  Life  of  James  II.  *  lUd. 
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sea.  I  have  a:  the  same  time  the  trouble  of  parting  with  this  Italian' 
lady,  who  goes  away  to-morrow.    There  is  no  remedy,  and  therefore 

one  must  have  |)atience.     One  cannot  in  this  world  have  a 

without  a  displeasure.  The  duchess  of  Hamilton  is  come,  and  lady 

is  expected  this  day.  The  town  fills  very  fast,  and  this  house  is  per- 
fectly crowded.  You  will  have  heard  very  good  news  since  you  left  this 
place,  both  from  London,  where  lord  Shaftesbury  is  secured,  and  from 
hence,  where  Cargill  is  so  too.  I  pray  God  all  the  ...  .  may  be  dis- 
covered, and  that  the  innocents  may  be  thought  so  by  all  the  world. 
Methinks  I  have  sent  you  a  good  deal  of  news.  I  expect  as  much  from 
you,  though  of  another  kind.  I  shall  always  be  glad  of  your  .... 
being  truly,  with  great  kindness,  **  Yours." 

On  the  28th,  the  parliament  of  Scotland  met  with  great  pomp.  The 
duke  of  York,  as  lord  high-commissioner  from  his  brother  king  Charles, 
rode  in  state  from  Holyrood-palace  to  the  parliament-house,  and  opened 
it  in  person,  the  duchess,  the  princess  Anne,  and  all  their  ladies  being 
present.*  The  appearance  of  this  unwonted  galaxy  of  royal  and  noble 
beauties,  in  jewelled  pomp,  added  grace  and  glory  to  the  scene,  and  was 
calculated  to  soften  the  combative  spirit  in  which  the  Scottish  peers  and 
chieftains  had,  from  time  immemorial,  been  accustomed  to  meet.  Many 
a  deadly  debate  between  feudal  foes  and  their  retainers  had  been  fought 
out,  on  such  occasions,  with  dirk  and  dagger ;  while  the  rival  cries  of 
"cleanse  the  causeway  !**  announced  the  collision  of  hostile  magnates  and 
their  followers  in  streets  too  narrow  to  admit  of  anything  like  a 
courteous  passage,  even  between  persons  who  were  not  eagerly  seekii^  a 
pretext  for  deciding  old  grudges  with  blows.  The  duke  of  York,  who 
had  taken  infinite  pains  to  effect  a  general  reconciliation  among  the 
highland  chiefs,  and  other  great  families,  who  were  all  at  open  war  with 
each  other  when  he  first  arrived  in  Scotland,  had  shown  good  judgment 
in  bringing  the  ladies  to  assist  him,  by  the  influence  of  their  bright 
eyes,  in  keeping  the  peace  at  the  first  public  assembly  of  those  dis- 
cordant elements  after  the  suppression  of  a  recent  civil  war.  The 
presence  of  these  fair  and  gentle  spectators  was,  however,  censured  by 
the  sour  fanatics  of  the  day  "  as  uncommon  and  indecorous  " ' — a  proof 
that  civilization  had  not  advanced  a  single  step  in  the  northern  metro- 
polis since  the  days  when  John  Knox  quenched  the  star  of  chivalry  in 
^all  and  wormwood.  The  duke  of  York  did  his  best  to  keep  everyone 
in  good-humour,  by  giving  a  grand  banquet  to  the  whole  parliament — 
the  lords  by  themselves,  and  the  commons  by  themselves,  at  separate 
tables,  where  everything  was  so  discreetly  arranged  as  to  give  general 
satisfaction.®  Then  the  good  town  of  Edinburgh,  being  emulous  of  stich 
princely  hospitality,  voted  another  "  trait  ^  to  their  royal  highnesses. 

1  Fonntainhall's  Historic  Obeerves  and  Diaiy.  >  Ibid.  *  Ecbaid. 
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The  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  the  lady  Anne,  afterwards  queen  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  whole  court  of  Scotland  were  present  at  this 
entertainment.  **  It  was  given  in  the  parliament-house  ;  but,  to  accom- 
modate the  company,  it  was  found  necessary  to  pull  down  the  partition 
which  divided  the  outer  parliament-house  from  the  place  where  the 
booksellers'  stalls  were  kept.  The  expense  of  the  entertainment  exceeded 
1,4(XW.  sterling."  ^  The  auspicious  tide  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  as  well  as 
the  arrival  of  the  princess  Anne,  had  a  cheering  effect  on  the  spirits 
both  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York.  The  lately  sorrowful  court  of 
Holyrood  emerged  from  tears  and  mourning  into  such  a  series  of  gaieties, 
as  enchanted  the  lively,  astonished  the  sober-minded,  and  offended  the 
puritanical  portion  of  society.  Such  doings  in  Scotland  had  never  been 
witnessed  within  the  walls  of  the  royal  abbey  since  the  ill*omened  night 
when  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart  honoured  the  bridal 
ffite  of  Bastian  with  her  presence.  Balls,  plays,  and  masquerades  were 
introduced :  these  last,  however,  were  soon  laid  aside,  the  taste  of  the 
times  being  opposed  to  such  'ungodly  innovations.  The  masquerade  was 
styled  "  promiscuous  dancing,  in  which  all  sorts  of  people  met  together 
in  disguise."  The  vulgar  gave  it  a  ribald  name ;  so  the  more  elegant 
pastimes  of  poetic  and  dramatic  masques  and  pastorals  were  substituted, 
in  which  the  princess  Anne,  with  other  young  ladies  of  quality,  rejjre- 
sented  some  of  the  mythological  characters.  These  entertainments 
included  the  Comus  of  Milton,  and  similar  pieces  by  Ben  Jonson, 
Shirley,  Davenant,  and  other  dramatic  poets  of  the  last  century :  they 
were  interspersed  with  music,  and  set  off  with  splendid  dresses  and 
decorations.  **  Our  fathers  of  the  last  age,"  observes  Tytler  of  Wood- 
houselee,  "  used  to  talk  with  delight  of  the  gaiety  and  brilliancy  of  the 
court  of  Holyrood-house.  The  princesses  were  easy  and  affable,  and  the 
duke  then  studied  to  make  himself  popular  among  all  classes  of  men."  * 
"  On  the  i4th  of  October  was  the  duke  of  York's  birthday,  keeped  at 
Edinburgh,"  notes  Sir  John 'Lauder,  "with  more  solemnities  and  more 
bonfires  than  the  king's.  That  of  the  duchess,  in  the  beginning  ol 
October,  was  also  observed  with  great  pomp  at  the  abbey  in  the  same 
month.  The  birthday  of  queen  Catharine,  on  the  15th  of  November,* 
was  keeped  by  our  court  of  Holyrood-house  with  great  solemnity," 
pursues  our  diarist ;  ^  such  as  bonfires,  shooting  off  cannon,  and  acting  a 
comedy,  called  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  before  their  royal  highnesses 
wherein  the  lady  Anne,  the  duke's  daughter,  and  the  ladies  of  honour, 
were  the  only  actors."  He  adds  a  bitter  philippic  against  all  such 
amusements :  a  lively  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  the  illustrious  per* 
formers  would  have  been  more  agreeable.  If  the  private  theatricals  of 
the  court  of  the  elegant  and  pure-minded  duchess  of  York  were  subjected 
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to  stem  censures  from  a  man  like  Sir  John  Lauder,  who  was  far  from 
going  to  the  extremes  of  fanaticism,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the 
coarse  and  oft-times  profane  representations  of  the  public  performers  of 
the  stage  were  tolerated.  The  duke  of  York's  company  had  dutifully 
followed  their  royal  highness  to  Edinburgh,  but  found  it  an  uncongenial 
atmosphere.  Playhouses  and  players  were  constantly  anathematized  by 
the  clergy,  and  regarded  by  their  congregations  with  scarcely  less  abhor- 
rence than  monasteries,  monks,  and  nuns.  The  duchess  of  York  was 
passionately  fond  of  music,  but  had  strong  moral  objections  to  the 
coarse  comedies  of  the  era.  She  was  wont  to  say,  *^  that  there  was  uo 
sin,  she  believed,  in  going  to  theatres,  provided  the  pieces  selected  for 
representation  were  not  of  an  objectionable  character ;  but  that  the  sts^e 
might  and  ought  to  be  rendered  a  medium  of  conveying  moral  instmo- 
tion  to  the  public,  instead  of  flattering  and  inculcating  vice."  ^  Among 
the  traces  of  the  residence  of  the.  duke  and  duchess  of  York  at  Holyrood, 
may  be  reckoned  the  decoration  of  the  gallery  of  that  palace  with  the 
portraits  of  all  the  kings  of  Scotland ;  for,  although  they  were  not  com- 
pleted till  the  year  1685,  the  order  was  given  by  the  duke,  who  engaged 
James  de  Wit,  a  Dutch  artist,  to  paint  the  whole,  120  in  number, 
according  to  the  best  style  of  his  art,  in  two  years,  receiving  for  his 
re^ward  150^.  per  annum.'  It  must  be  confessed,  that  more  than  one  of 
ihose.heau-idedls  of  the  primitive  sovereigns  of  Caledonian  fame  bears  a 
brotherly  likeness  to  the  Saracen's  head  on  Snowhill. 

While  in  Scotland,  James  applied  himself  zealously  to  business,  and 
with  his  usual  regard  for  economy,  detected  and  put  a  stop  to  many 
of  the  peculations  and  abuses  of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale's  creatures, 
whereby  he  incurred  the  ill-will  of  that  corrupt  statesman,  his  duchess, 
and  their  connections.'  He  bestowed  his  attention  on  the  maritime  and 
commercial  interests  of  Scotland,  all  of  which  were  materially  improved 
during  his  residence  in  that  nation.  He  made  several  progresses,  to 
visit  the  principal  towns  and  all  the  ancient  palaces  of  Scotland.  The 
greatest  marks  of  respect  were  paid  to  him  at  Glasgow,  Linlithgow,  and 
Stirling,  and  whatsoever  county  he  entered  he  was  met  on  the  boun- 
dary by  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  shire,  and  was  attended 
by  them  as  if  he  had  been  the  sovereign ;  *  but  the  irrefragable  proof  of 
the  affection  with  which  James  was  then  regarded  in  Scotland  is  the  act 
of  parhament  which  declared  **  his  rights,  as  the  heir  of  the  crown 
nearest  in  blood,  to  be  immutable,  and  that  neither  difference  in  religion 
hor  any  future  act  of  parliament  could  alter  or  divert  the  said  right  of 
succession  and  lineal  descent  of  the  crown  from  the  nearest  heir."  Such 
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were  the  feelings  which  the  residence  and  popular  government  of  tlie 
duke  of  York  had  excited  in  the  kindred  land  of  his  forefathers,  that 
there  can  he  little  doubt,  if  he  had  been  rejected  by  England,  but  that 
he  would  have  been  instantly  proclaimed  and  crowned  in  Scotland. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  a  country  so  divided  in  politics 
and  religion  as  Scotland  was  at  that  time,  was  unanimous  in  affection 
to  the  persecuted  heir  of  the  Britannic  empire  ;  far  from  it.  A  consi* 
derable  faction  not  only  cherished,  but  professed  republican  principles. 
The  same  party  that  had  driven  him  from  England,  was  busily  in- 
triguing against  him  in  the  sister  realm  ;  but  so  preponderant  was  the 
balance  in  his  favour,  that  the  power  of  Argyle,  who,  by  his  territorial 
possessions,  his  heritable  offices  in  the  state,  his  natural  rights,  and 
extensive  usurpations  of  the  rights  of  others,  might  be  regarded  as 
sovereign  of  two-thirds  of  the  highlands,  broke  like  a  reed  before  him. 
The  arrest  of  that  nobleman,  and  the*  proceedings  against  him,  are 
foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  volume,  and  are  only  mentioned  because 
Mary  Beatrice  wrote  a  letter  to  king  Charles  in  favour  of  his  sou,  lord 
Lorn,*  a  letter  that  is  probably  still  in  existence.  The  earl  of  Argyle 
escaped  from  prison  by  changing  clothes  with  his  daughter  lady  Sophia 
Lindsay's  footman,  when  she  came  to  visit  him,  and  went  out  in  that 
disguise,  bearing  up  her  train.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  council 
were  unmanly  enough  to  propose,  that  this  filial  heroine  should  be 
publicly  whipped  through  Edinburgh.  The  duke  of  York  prevented  it, 
observing  "  that  they  were  not  accustomed  to  deal  so  cruelly  with  ladies 
in  his  country."^ 

While  in  Scotland,  Mary  Beatrice  met  with  a  frightful  accident, 
which  had  nearly  cost  her  her  life,  in  cousequeuce  of  being  thrown  from 
her  horse  with  great  violence,  but  fortunately  for  her  on  a  sandy  plain  ; 
'  if  it  had  been  on  rocky  ground  she  must  have  been  killed,  for  her  long 
riding-^ress  got  entangled  in  some  part  of  her  saddle,  and  she  was 
dragged  a  considerable  distance  with  her  face  on  the  sand,  and  received 
several  kicks  ffom  the  infuriated  animal  before  she  could  be  extricated 
from  her  perilous  situation.  When  she  was  taken  up,  she  was  covered 
with  dust  and  blood,  blackened  with  bruises,  and  perfectly  insensible : 
everyone  thought  she  was  dead.  Surgical  aid  being  x)rocured,  she 
was  bled,  and  put  into  bed;  she  only  suffered  from  the  bruises,  and 
recovered  without  any  injury  to  her  person.'  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  duke  was  with  her  on  this  occasion.  He  had  a  very  great  objection 
to  ladies  riding  on  horseback,  which,  when  Mary  Beatrice  was  first 
married  to  him,  he  was  accustomed  to  tell  her  "  was  dangerous  and 
improper."  She  was,  however,  passionately  fond  of  equestrian  exercise, 
and  her  importunities  had  prevailed  over  his  extreme  reluctance  to 
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allowing  her  to  ride.  She  always  said  ^*  his  indulgence  to  her  was  so 
great,  that  it  was  the  only  constraint  he  had  ever  placed  on  her  inclina- 
tion ;  and  she  regarded  it  as  a  proof  of  his  complaisance,  that  he  had 
withdrawn  his  prohibition  against  her  taking  this  dangerous  pleasure.*' 
So  devoted  was  she  to  her  favourite  exercise,  that  as  soon  as  she  was 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  her  accident,  she  had  sufficient  courage  to 
mount  her  horse  agaln.^  James,  who  was  too  courteous  a  husband  to 
interpose  his  marital  authority  to  prevent  his  youthful  consort  from 
exercising  her  wilful  inclinations,  on  finding  his  persuasions  unavailing, 
gave  BO  terrible  an  account  of  the  narrow  escape  she  had  had  to  the 
duchess  of  Modena,  that  that  princess  wrote,  in  an  agony  of  maternal 
alarm,  to  her  daughter,  telling  her  that  *'  she  should  die  of  grief  if  she 
thought  she  would  ever  be  rash  enough  to  put  herself  into  such  peril 
again ;  and  that  she  should  never  receive  a  letter  from  England  without 
expecting  it'  to  contain  the  news  of  her  death.''  She  also  reminded 
Mary  Beatrice,  that  she  was  frequently  in  a  situation  that  rendered 
such  exercises  highly  inexpedient  as  well  as  dangerous.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  urgent  letters  from  her  mother,  Mary  Beatrice  gave  a 
solemn  promise  never  to  mount  a  horse  again' — ^a  privation  which,  in 
oonsequence  of  the  bad  roads  in  Scotland,  at  that  time  almost  impracti- 
cable for  coaches,  was,  of  course,  very  great.  Her  only  resource  after 
this,  was  the  then  usual  conveyance  of  a  horse-litter,  if  she  wished  to 
accompany  the  duke  in  any  of  his  highland  expeditions ;  but  she  ap- 
pears to  have  been  generally  stationary  with  her  court  at  Holyrood- 
abbey.  From  what  Mary  Beatrice  says,  in  allusion  to  this  accident,  in 
the  following  pretty  letter  to  one  of  the  noble  Scotch  ladies  with  whom 
she  formed  a  pei'sonal  friendship,  we  find  that  she  had  had  a  severe  fall 
previously : — 

The  Duchess  op  Yobk  to  the  Mabchioness  of  Gordon.^ 

'*  Edinburgh,  20th  ....  1682. 
"  I  know  myself  so  guilty  towards  you,  for  having  been  so  long  with- 
out writing  to  you,  that  I  don't  know  which  way  to  begin  again ;  but 
I  think  the  best  is  to  acknowledge  my  fault,  and  ask  pardon  for  it, 
promising  never  to  comitt  the  like  again.  '  One  thing  more  I  must  say  ; 
which  is,  to  desire  you  will  be  so  just  to  me  sis  not  to  believe — ^nay,  nor 
think,  my  past  silence  want  of  kindness,  for  indeed  that  is  a  fault  I  can 
'  never  be  guilty  of.  But  whenever  I  don't  write  to  you,  it  is  want  of 
time,  or  at  most  a  little  laziness ;  and  now,  of  late,  after  having  been  so 
long,  I  grew  so  ashamed  of  myself  that  I  did  not  know  which  way  to 
go  about  it,  and  so  put  it  off,  without  considering  that  I  did  still  worse 
and  worse  ;  but  pray  forget  Wjhat  is  past,  and  fore  the  time  to  come  I 
shall  give  you  no  cause  to  complain  of  me.    My  last  fall  has  been  as 
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much  more  teiTible  than  the  first  as  it  is  possible  to  iawigine ;  but  God 
Almighty  has  been  very  merciful  in  preserving  me  from  a  greater  hurt, 
for  when  most  of  those  who  saw  me  fall  thought  me  dead,  I  had  no 
harm  but  in  my  legs,  of  which,  I  thank  God,  I  am  almost  recovered — I 
can't  say  quite,  although  I  am  able  to  walk  with  care,  because  one  of 
my  legs  swells  every  night ;  but  I  hope  it  will  not  do  so  long,  for  I  take 
care  of  myself  as  much  as  I  can.  I  do  not  go  about  to  send  you  news, 
for  I  believe  you  heat  from  others  all  that  we  have.  My  lord  Argyle 
caused  great  talk  for  a  great  while,  but  now  he  is  quite  forgot.  Some 
say  he  is  in  London,  and  I  believe  it,  though  I  do  not  think  he  will  stay 
long  there,  since  he  sees  he  is  not  hke  to  be  received  by  the  king.  My 
letter  is  long  enough,  and  yet  I  cannot  end  it  without  assuring  you  that) 
as  long  as  I  live,  you  shall  ever  find  me  "  Truly  yours." 

Mary  Beatrice  bore  her  voluntary  absence  from  the  splendid  circle  of 
Whitehall  with  infinitely  more  patience  than  her  lord  did  his  enforced 
banishment.  His  anxiety  to  leave  the  generous  friends  in  the  north  who 
had  done  so  much  for  him,  and  were  willing  to  serve  him  with  their  hves 
and  fortunes,  to  return  to  the  stormy  vortex  of  his  brother's  court  seems 
strange ;  but  the  game  was  closely  played  there,  and  the  crown  of  a 
mighty  empire  was  the  stake.  James  finally  owed  his  recall  to  the 
avarice  of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  who,  designing  to  appropriate 
5,000Z.  a  year  out  of  his  revenue  from  the  post-office,  caused  her  modest 
wish  to  be  communicated  to  him  by  the  king,  who  had  the  weakness  to 
propose  it  to  his  brother,  promising  to  give  him  an  equivalent  in  some 
other  way  if  he  would  oblige  him.  The  transfer  could  not  be  effected 
without  James's  presence  ih  London.  Hard  as  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
recalled  for  such  a  purpose,  when  he  had  vainly  made  the  most  earnest 
representations  of  the  perilous  state  of  his  wife's  health,  and  the  necessity 
of  removing  her  into  a  milder  temperature,  he  agreed  to  come,  though 
unaccompanied  by  his  duchess,  for  he  had  no  leave  to  bring  her.* 

James  embarked  at  Leith  on  the  6th  of  March,  in  his  own  yacht, 
attended  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  Churchill,  and  many  persons  of 
rank  of  both  nations.  After  a  boisterous  passage,  he  landed  at  Yarmouth 
on  the  10th  of  March,  and  was  received  with  what  lord  Peterborough 
calls  **  the  applause  and  duties  of  that  town  and  the  adjacent  counties," 
and  entertained  with  as  noble  a  dinner  as  could  be  provided  on  so  short 
a  notice.  A  reaction  of  popular  feeling  having  taken  place  in  James's 
favour,  he  was  greeted  with  acclamations  wherever  he  came.  Charles 
detained  him  eight  weeks,  and  then  sent  him  back  with  a  little  fleet,  to 
convoy  his  duchess  and  the  princess  Anne  to  London. 

Mary  Beatrice  was,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  five  years,  once  more  about 
to  become  a  mother,  to  the  extreme  joy  of  the  Scotch,  who  were  desirous 
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that  the  royal  babe  should  be  bom  among  them,  fondly  aDticipating  that 
it  would  be  a  boy,  and  their  future  sovereign.  King  Charles,  however, 
determined  that  his  sister-in-law  should  lie-in  in  London;  and  this 
resolution,  after  all,  seems  to  have  been  the  true  and  natural  cause  of  his 
recalling  both  her  and  his  brother  to  court 

Mary  Beatrice  l)ore  the  absence  of  her  husband  heavily,  according  to 
her  own  account  of  her  feelings  on  that  occasion,  in  one  of  her  confi- 
dential conversations  with  the  nuns  of  Ohaillot.     Some  additional  par- 
ticulars connected  with  the  loss  of  the  Gloucester  were  at  the  same  time 
recorded  from  her  own  lips.     Speaking  of  James,  she  said,  **  The  seamen 
loved  him  passionately,  and  we  had  a  great  proof  of  their  attachment,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  nobility,  while  we  were  at  Edinburgh.     The  duke  of 
York  having  been  sent  for  on  business  by  king  Charles,  I  was  left  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  pregnancy  at  Edinburgh.     I  felt  myself  so  greatly 
depressed  in  his  absence,  that,  unable  to  struggle  against  the  melancholy 
that  oppressed  me,  I  wrote  at  last  to  tell  him  so ;  on  which  he  deter- 
mined to  come  by  sea  to  fetch  me."  *    It  is  necessary  to  turn  from  the 
simple  narrative  of  James's  consort,  in  order  to  collate  it  with  the  parti- 
culars of  the  voyage  from  the  letters  of  the  survivors.*    At  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  May  4,  the  duke  embarked  in  Margate-roads  on 
board  the  Gloucester  frigate,  which  had  been  got  ready  hastily,  too  hastily 
perhaps,  for  sea :  a  little  after  eleven  the  whole  squadron  was  under 
weigh.     The  weather  was  wet  and  foggy,  and  the  passage  slow :  it  was 
not  till  half-past  one  at  noon  the  following  day  that  they  came  in  sight 
of  Dunwich  steeples,  on  the  Suffolk  coast.    Well  did  the  royal  admiral 
know  that  coast,  where  he  had  twice  defeated  the  fleets  of  Holland. 
His  nautical  skill  and  experience  of  the  track  led  him  to  warn  the  pilot 
that  the  course  he  was  taking  was  attended  with  danger,  and  to  order 
him  to  stand  further  out  to  sea.    If  James  had  guided  the  helm  himself, 
the  vessel  would  have  been  saved  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  retired  to  rest, 
than  the  obstinate  and  self-conceited  pilot  tacked  again,  and  at  half-past 
five  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  May  the  6th,  grounded  the  ship  on  the 
dangerous  sands  called  "  the  Ijemon  and  Ore,"  about  twelve  leagues  past 
Yarmouth.     The  duke  awoke  with  the  knocks  of  the  foundering  vessel, 
and,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  his  clothes  on,  hurried  on  deck  to  inquire 
how  matters  were.    A  terrible  blow  had  just  unshipped  the  rudder: 
eight  feet  of  water  were  in  the  hold.     Sir  John  BeiTy,  the  captain,  urged 
the  duke  to  have  his  barge  hoisted,  to  preserve  his  royal  person,  "  his 
highness,"  adds  Sir  John,  **  being  unwilling  to  have  any  boat  hoisted, 
hoping  as  I  did,  that  the  ship  might  be  saved ;  but  the  water  increasing, 
and  no  manner  of  hope  left  but  the  ship  must  be  lost,  I  did  again 
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request  his  royal  highness  to  go  away  in  his  hoat  to  the  yacht.  The 
hoat  was  hoisted  out,  and  his  highness  took  as  many  persons  of  quality 
in  the  boat  with  him  as  she  would  carry."  ^ 

The  conduct  of  the  royal  admiral  on  this  occasion  has,  it  is  well 
known,  been  strangely  misrepresented  by  Burnet  and  many  other  writers, 
who  have  copied  his  statement  *'  that  the  duke  got  into  a  boat,  and  took 
care  of  his  dogs  and  some  unknown  persons,  who  were  taken,  from  that 
earnest  care  of  his,  to  be  his  priests*    The  long-boat  went  off  with  few, 
though  she  might  have  carried  above  eighty  more  than  she  did."^ 
Thougb  Burnet  is  the  text-book  of  a  party,  by  whom  any  attempt  to 
contradict  his  erroneous  assertions  is  considered  a  strong  symptom  of 
popery,  it  is  only  proper  to  correct  the  unauthenticated  story  of  one  who 
was  not  present,  by  tiie  evidence  of  several  efficient  witnesses  who  were. 
It  is  worthy  of  attention  how  closely  the  simple  verbal  narrative  of  the 
wife  of  James  agrees  with  the  statements  of  Sir  John  Berry,  lord  Dart- 
mouth, and  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  but  not  surprising,  since  she  had 
it  from  the  lips  of  her  husband  and  those  very  persons.    ''In  the 
passage,**  said  Mary  Beatrice,'  ''the  ship  struck  upon  a  sand-bank, 
foundered',   and  began  to  fill  with  water.    The  duke  of  Tork  was 
instantly  called  upon,  from  all  sides,  to  save  himself  in  his  shallop, 
which  would  take  him  to  one  of  the  yachts.    He  refused,  not  wishing  to 
forsake  the  perishing  bark ;  but  more  than  six  feet  of  water  being  in  the 
hold,  they  compelled  him  to  leave  her  to  preserve  himself.    The  respect 
and  attachment  that  they  had  for  him  was  such,  that  not  one  of  those 
who  were  in  the  vessel  thought  of  taking  cars  of  his  own  life  till  that  of 
the  duke  was  in  security  .^    The  first  that  began  to  leave  the  ship  were 
tiiose  he  called  to  him."^    These  were  not  priests,  as  we  have  good 
evidence.    The  only  priest,  whose  name  has  yet  been  discovered  among 
the  passengers  in  the  fatal  Gloucester,  who  escaped  a  watery  grave,  was 
p^re  Bonchd,  the  almoner  of  the  duchess  of  York*    Ma  saved  himself 
by  embracing  a  plank,  as  his  royal  mistress  told  the  nuns  of  Chaillot ; 
and  as  she,  of  course,  formed  a  very  different  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
lives  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  her  own  church  ^m  what  Dr.  Bamet  did, 
she  would,  in  all  probability,  have  recorded  it  as  a  great  merit  in  her 
dear  lord,  if  he  had  manifested  any  particular  sdidtude  for  their  pre- 
servation.   The  duke-s  boat  held  but  edx  persons  besides  the  rowers, 
including  himself.    The  first  person  he  admitted  was  his  favourite 
Churchill— no  priest  certainly ;  and  if  Burnet  meant  to  class  him  among 

^  See  the  letter  in  Clarendon  OorrespOBd'  doke  bimaelf  was  preserved,  with  a  few  in 

CDoe,  edited  t;  Singer.    Also  tbat  of  Sir  bis  own  plnnaoei  by  the  care  and  loyalty  of 

James  Dick.  the  seamen,  who  would  neither  intrude  them- 

2  Bamefs  Qstory  of  His  Own  Time.  selves,  nor  suffer  othors,  for  their  safety,  to 

s  MS.    Memorials  of    Mary   Beatrice  of  expose  a  prince  so  considerable."— Mordaunt 

Modena,  in  the  Hdtel  de  Sonblse:  Cibaillot  Genealogies.    Sir  James  Dick  afBrms  that 

collection.  the  dnke  went  out  of  the  caUn-wirilow  into 

*  Ibid.    This  statement  is  confirmed  by  his  own  little  boat. 
the  earl  pf  Peterborough,  who  says,  **  The 
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the  dog9,  he  foigot  that  gratitude  and  fidelity  are  inherent  yirtnes  of  the 
canine  race.  James  then  called  for  the  earl  of  Boxburgh  and  lord 
O'Brien,  but  neither  obeyed  the  friendly  summons.  The  esrl  of  Win- 
ton  and  two  bedchamber-men  were  in  the  boat.  *^  The  earl  of  Aber- 
deen "  (then  lord  Haddo),  says  Fountainhall,  ^  shared  the  danger  and 
escape  of  James  upon  the  Lemon  mnd  Ore,  5th  May,  1682.  The  duke 
of  York  was  so  anxious  for  his  safety,  that  he  called  out,  *  Save  my  lord 
chancellor!'  which  was  the  first  public  announcement  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  that  high  office.** 

^The  goTemment  of  the  ship  being  lost,"  proceeds  Sir  John  Berry, 
'*  and  every  one  crying  for  help,  yet,  amidst  all  this  disorder  and  con- 
fusion, I  could  not  but  observe  the  great  duty  the  poor  seamen  had  for 
the  preservation  of  his  royal  hi^mess's  person.  When  the  barge  was 
hoisting  out  and  lowered  down  into  the  water,  not  one  man  so  much  as 
proffered  to  run  into  her,  but,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  affliction  saA 
dying  condition,  did  rejoice  and  thank  Gkxi  his  royal  highness  was  pre- 
served.** There  were  as  many  in  the  shallop  as  she  could  without  dan- 
ger contain,  and  colonel  Churchill  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  guard- 
ing her  from  the  intrusion  of  supernumeraries — a  caution  not  u^  vain,  for 
an  overloaded  boat  was  upset  dosQ  by  that  in  which  the  duke  and  his. 
little  company  were.  When  his  royal  highness  saw  his  adversary  the 
marquis  of  Montrose  struggling  witii  the  waves,  he  forgot  all  personal 
and  political  differences,  and  insisted  that  he  should  be  received  into  the 
shallop.  It  was  objected  against,  as  attended  with  peiil  ei  life  to  all ;  but, 
regardless  of  selfish  considerations,  the  duke  pulled  him  in  with  his  own 
liand.  'Kor  was  this  the  only  instance  of  generous  compassion  by  which. 
James  distinguished  himself  on  that  occasion.  A  violin-player  swam  so 
close  to  the  boat  as  to  grasp  the  side,  imploring  them,  for  God*s  sake,  to 
save  his  life.  The  duke  ordered  that  he  should  be  taken  into  the  boat. 
His  companions  protested  that  it  was  already  overloaded,  and  would 
have  had  the  wretched  suppliant  beaten  off  with  the  oars.  "  Fie  I"  ex-, 
claimed  the  duke,  who  knew  him.  '^  He  is  but  a  poor  fiddler ;  let  us 
try  to  save  him.'*  *  The  savage  instincts  of  self-preservation,  which  had. 
prompted  the  crew  of  that  frail  bark  to  i-eject  the  agonizing  prayer  of  a 
perishing  fellow-creature,  yielded  to  the  manly  appeal  of  the  duke  in  his 
behalf.  The  dripping  musician  was  admitted  at  once  to  share,  and  by 
his  presence  to  diminish,  the  chaoces  of  escape  for  the  heir  of  the  crown,- 
the  future  victor  of  Blenheim,  and  their  companions  in  peril  They  reached 
the  Mary  yacht  in  safety,  when  the  duke,  commanding  her  to  anchor, 
sent  out  all  her  boats,  and  those  of  the  Happy  Betum,  to  save  the  men 
in  the  foundering  ship ;  but,  before  any  service  could  be  done,  his  royal 
highness  and  the  rest,  to  their  inexpressible  grief,  saw  her  sink."  As  for. 
thr  person  whom  James,  at  th«  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life,  and  the 
1  OUmixon  Echard. 
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lives  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  with  him,  had  preserved  from  a  watery 
grave-^he  who,  while  he  clung  to  the  boat's  side  had  heard  the  momen- 
tous parley  between  the  duke  of  York  and  those  who  were  bent  on  ex- 
cluding him,  had  taken  umbrage,  forsooth,  at  the  terms  in  which  his 
royal  preserver  had  succeeded  in  moving-their  compassion*  *'  Only  a  poor 
fiddler !" — ^the  service  was  not  sufficient  to  excuse  the  use  of  an  epitiiet, 
which  vulgar  pride  construed  into  a  contempt.  James,  feeling  a  regard 
for  one  whose  life  he  had  preserved,  continued  to  patronize  him  ;  but 
the  insect  bore  him  deadly  malice,  and  repaid  his  benefits  with  the  basest 
ingratitude.  He  leagued  himself  with  his  political  libellers,  became  a 
spy  and  a  calumniator,  and,  on  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  was 
one  of  the  first  who  offered  his  services,  such  as  they  were,  to  that  poten- 
tate. As  to  Burnet's  assertion  touching  the  dogs,  which  has  been 
repeated  by  so  many  subsequent  writers,  lord  Dartmouth  says,  **  1  be- 
lieve his  reflection  upon  the  duke  for  the  care  of  his  dogs  to  be  as  ill 
grounded,  for  I  remember  a  story,  which  was  in  every  one's  mouth  at 
that  time,  of  a  struggle  that  happened  for  a  plank  between  Sir  Charles 
iScarborough  ^  and  the  duke's  dog  Mumper,  which  oonvinoes  me  that  the 
dogs  were  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  (as  he  did),  if  there  were  any 
more  on  board,  which  I  never  heard,  till  the  bishop's  story-book  was 
published."  *  Burnet's  third  assertion,  "  that  the  long-boat  went  off 
with  few,  though  she  might  have  carried  off  above  eighty  more  than  she 
did,"  is  equally  erroneous.  Sir  James  Dick,  the  lord  provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, who,  with  the  earls  of  Middleton,  the  laird  of  Touch,  and  many 
others,  were  in  her,  declares  that  she  was  so  overloaded,  that  the  laird  of 
Hopetoun,  the  earl  of  Koxburgh,  and  many  more  considered  it  safer  to 
remain  in  the  sinking  ship  than  to  expose  themselves  to  the  same  hazard. 
"  K  the  rest,"  pursues  he,  "  had  not  thought  us  dead  men,  I  am  sure 
many  more  woul^  have  jumped  in  upon  us.  We  were  so  thronged,  we 
had  not  room  to  stand.'*  No  other  author  but  Burnet  could  have  con- 
trived to  make  three  such  sweeping  misstatements  in  as  many  lines. 
The  only  blame  that  can  with  justice  be  imputed  to  James  on  this 
occasion  was,  his  excessive  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  a  box  of 
papers  which,  in  spite  of  colonel  Legge's  remonstrances,  he  insisted  on 
having  deposited  in  the  boat  before  he  could  be  induced  to  enter  it  him- 
self. If  Burnet  had  been  aware  of  his  obstinacy  in  this  respect,  he 
might  have  censured  him  with  reason  for  giving  them  a  thought  at  such 
a  moment.  That  box,  in  all  probability,  contained  his  autograph  memoirs, 
a  valuable  legacy  to  historians. 
The  duke  of  York  performed  the  rest  of  his  voyage  in  the  Happy 

>  Sir  Gtutrlee  Soaiboroagh  was  one  of  the  imcalty,  by  meaos  of  a  Tope^  Into  captain 

royal  physicians;  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Wvbompsboat 

the  yacht,  but  he  was  almost  dead  with  cold  »  "  Letter  to  Erasmus  Lewis,  Ksq.— liotes  of 

and  fatigue  when  be  was  taken  on  board,  the  new  edition  of  Burnet,  vol  ii  p.  3l«. 
The  captain,  Sir  John  Berry,  escaped  with 
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Return,  and  landed  at  Leith  the  next  day,  Sunday,  May  7,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  **  and  came  once  again,**  says  lord  Peterborough, 
"  into  the  arms  of  his  incomparable  duchess,  who  was  half  dead,  though 
she  saw  him  alive,  at  the  fears  of  that  which,  though  it  waa  now  past, 
she  had  heard  was  once  so  near."  It  appears,  however,  from  the  follow- 
ing interesting  particulars,  which  were  recorded  from  her  own  lips,  that 
Mary  Beatrice  was  not  aware  of  the  peril  in  which  her  husbaiid  had 
been  involved  till  informed  of  it  by  himself.  "  The  duke,"  she  said, 
'*  though  almost  beside  himself  with  grief  at  the  calamity  which  had 
been  attended  with  the  loss  of  so  many  lives,  had,  nevertheless,  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  to  prevent  any  of  his  followers  from  preceding  him  to 
Holyrood-abbey,  lest  the  news  of  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  the  Grloucester 
should  be  told  too  suddenly  to  her,  so  as  to  alarm  and  agitate  her,  which 
might  have  been  attended  with  dangerous  results  in  her  present  situa- 
tion. The  approach  of  the  little  fleet  had,  of  course,  been  observed  from 
the  heights  above  Edinburgh,  and  she  was  in  momentary  expectation  of 
his  arrival.  He  hastened  to  her  instantly  on  landing,  but  to  avoid  sur- 
prising her,  made  his  equerry,  Mr.  Griffin,  enter  first,  to  prepare  her  for 
his  appearance.  The  duchess,  seeing  that  gentleman  alone,  exclaimed 
in  great  consternation,  *  Where  is  the  duke  ?' — *  He  is  in  the  antecham- 
ber, madam,'  replied  Griffin.  The  next  moment  James  entered,  and 
announced  his  own  arrival.^  Maiy  Beatrice  was  so  overpowered  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  dreadful  peril  from  which  her  lord  had  narrowly  escaped, 
that  she  could  not  restrain  her  tears,  and  for  years  afterwards  she  wept 
and  shuddered  whenever  she  thought  of  it."^  The  greatest  rejoicings, 
accompanied  with  bonfires  and  illuminations,  took  place  in  Edinburgh  or 
account  of  his  royal  highness's  escape,  and  several  spirited  popular  songR 
and  congratulatory  poems  were  published  on  the  occasion.^  In  some  o  * 
these,  there  were  allusions  to  the  hopes  which  the  situation  of  the  duchesf 
was  calculated  to  excite  among  the  numerous  party  who  were  anxious  to 
see  the  royal  line  and  name  of  Stuart  continued  by  a  male  heir.  T\\i 
following  verse,  from  a  song  by  Mat.  Taubman,  called  York  and  Albany, 
contains  a  graceful  compliment  to  the  duchess : — 

*  The  wandering  dove,  that  was  sent  forth 

To  find  some  landing  near. 
When  England's  ark  was  tost  on  floods 

Of  Jealousy  and  fear, 
Betums  wiUi  olive-branch  of  Joy, 

To  set  the  nation  free 
From  whi^;i8h  rage,  that  would  destroy 

Great  York  and  Albany." 

Great  persuasions  were  used  to  deter  Mary  Beatrice  from  undertaking 
a  journey  to  England  at  all  under  these  circumstances,  and,  more  espe- 

>  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrioe,  by  a  nnn  of  ChalUot.  in  the  secret  archivet  of  Fiaxioa. 
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cially,  to  dissuade  her  from  a  sea  voyage;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
terror  which  the  calamitous  loss  of  nearly  two  hundred  lives  in  the  fatal 
Gloucester  had  excited  among  her  ladies,  she  declared,  her  determination 
of  accompanying  her  lord,  who  wished  to  adhere  to  the  original  plan  of 
returning  to  England  by  sea.  She  would  neither  consent  to  remain  in 
Scotland  for  her  accouchement  without  him,  nor  listen  to  any  arrange- 
ment for  a  long  overland  journey  by  herself.  **  Whatever  dangers  he 
might  be  exposed  to^"  she  said,  "^  it  was  her  wish  to  share  them ;  and  that 
she  should  esteem  herself  happier  in  danger  or  trouble  with  him,  than  in 
ease  and  security  without  him.*'^ 

The  duke  of  York  took  a  solemn  leave  of  the  lords  of  his  majesty's 
council,  and  also  of  the  authorities  of  the  good  town  of  Edinburgh,  On 
the  12th  of  May,  a  few  days  after,  he,  with  his  faithful  duchess  and  the 
princess  Anne,  proceeded  in  state  to  Leith,  and  embarked  in  the  Happy 
Return.  They  were  attended  to  the  watei^s  edge  by  a  great  concourse  of 
people  of  all  degrees,  and  no  little  wonder  was  expressed  at  the  courage 
of  their  royal  highnesses  in  venturing  to  go  by  sea,  after  the  duke's 
recent  peril  and  narrow  escape  from  a  watery  grave.  It  was  to  facilitate 
the  embarkation  of  the  duchess  of  York,  whose  situation  rendered  James 
very  solicitous  for  her  safety,  that  the  plan  of  the  accommodation-chair 
and  pulley,  now  so  general  for  ladies,  was  first  devised.'  In  this  simple 
machine^  which  she  described  minutely  to  her  cloistered  friends  at 
Ghaillot,  Mary  Beatrice  was  drawn  up  the  side  of  the  vessel  and  carried 
into  her  cabin.  Her  principal  lady  in  waiting,  Penelope  countess  of 
Peterborough,  whose  nephew,  lord  O'Brien,  had  perished  in  the  Glou- 
cester, was  so  greatly  terrified  at  the  idea  of  the  voyage,  that  she  begged 
to  go  in  another  ship,  lest  she  should  infect  her  royal  highness  with  her 
fears,  and  agitate  her  with  her  tears  and  cries.*  "  For  my  part,"  said 
Mary  Beatrice,  when  relating  these  particulars  in  the  days  of  her  widow- 
hood and  exile,  *'  I  feared  nothing.  I  saw  the  king,  and  I  seemed  to 
have  power  to  confront  every  peril.  Alas  I"  added  she,  sighing,  "  1  often 
stand  self-condemned  before  God  for  my  want  of  love  and  confidence  in 
Him,  when  1  think  of  my  feelings  towards  the  king,  my  husband.  He 
was,"  pursues  she,  *'  the  most  intrepid  of  men,  and  looked  on  danger  with 
perfect  coolness,  as  was  said  of  him  by  monsieur  le  prince  [de  Cond^] 
and  M.  de  Turenne."  * 

The  voyage  was  safely  performed.  On  the  26th  they  arrived  at  the 
buoy  in  the  gun-fleet,  of  which  their  majesties,  who  were  at  Windsor, 
being  informed  by  express,  they  came  with  all  the  loyal  part  of  their 
pourt  to  Putney,  where  they  took  barge,  and  went  down  the  river  to 
meet  and  welcome  their  royal  highnesses.  At  Erith  the  joyful  encounter 
took  place,  his  majesty's  barge  being  laid  alongside  the  auspiciously- 

1  MS.  Memoriils  of  Maiy  Beatrice.    JournnI  of  James  II. 
s  MS.  Memorials,  CSiaillot  collecUon.  *  ibid.  «  lUd. 
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named  vessel  in  which  the  royal  exiles  had  returned  from  Scotland,  they 
were  received  on  board  amidst  the  thunders  of  the  artillery,  and  the  joy- 
ful gratulations  with  which  the  duke  was  greeted  by  his  royal  brother 
and  all  present,  in  consequence  of  his  almost  miraculous  escape  from  his 
recent  peril  at  sea.  The  king  also  expressed  his  love  and  esteem  for  the 
duchess,  whom  he  had  always  greatly  regarded,  and  on  the  present  occa« 
sion  considered  her  worthy  Gi  more  sympathy  than  her  lord.  He  knew 
how  much  she  had  suffered  by  her  residence  in  a  northern  climate,  and 
honoured  her  for  her  conjugal  devotion,  as  well  as  for  her  conjugal 
patience  under  some  grievances,  which  were  too  well  known  to  the  whole 
court.  The  royal  brothers,  with  their  consorts,  proceeded  in  a  sort  of 
triumph  on  their  pleasant  homeward  prepress  up  the  Thames  to  White* 
hall,  where  they  landed  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  crowded  shores, 
having  been  saluted  all  the  way  up  the  river  by  the  ships  in  the  roads 
and  the  guns  from  the  Tower.  They  proceeded  next  to  Arlington-house, 
in  the  park,  where  they  were  entertaiifed  by  the  earl  and  countess  with 
a  magnificent  banquet.  The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  with  many 
worthy  citizens,  came  the  same  day  to  offer  their  congratulations  to  their 
royal  highnesses  on  their  happy  return.  In  the  evening,  the  city  blazed 
with  illuminations  and  bonfires,  the  bells  rang,  and  all  the  tokens  of 
popular  rejoicing  were  expressed.^  These  rejoicings  were  echoed  in  Edin* 
buigh  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  duke  and  duchess 
were  received  in  "  the  good  town,"  of  which  the  following  traces  have 
recently  been  discovered  among  the  Exchequer-records,  by  Alexander 
Macdonald,  esq. : — 

"  Paid  to  Robert  Kennedty,  101.  steillng;  for  two  bonfires,  29th  of  May  and  1st  of  June,  npon 
the  newee  of  their  royal  Idghness'  laif  anjTell  at  London.  More  441.  Sopts,  for  wine  and 
glaases  as  within." 

Then  follow  the  vouchers  for  this  outlay,  from  which  we  find  that  the 
glasses  were  broken  by  the  loyal  topei-s,  and  that  the  bonfires  were 
kindled  in  the  Abbey-close  and  on  ArthurVseat,  the  grandest  station  for 
such  a  beacon  of  joy  that  the  three  realms  could  boast.  The  first  thing 
that  occupied  James's  attention  after  his  return  to  England,  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  widows  of  the  ofiicers  and  seamen  who  had  perished  in  the 
wreck  of  the  Gloucester.  To  those  of  the  common  seamen  he  ordered 
eleven  months'  pay  to  be  disbursed,  and  that  the  officers'  widows  should 
be  penffloned  as  if  their  husbands  had  died  in  battle,  besides  presenting 
each  with  a  donation  from  his  private  property ;  which  was  received, 
says  a  contemporary  biographer,  **  by  the  xioot  women  with  many 
thanks  and  reiterated  prayers  for  his  royal  highness's  long  life,  health, 
and  prosperity.'*^ 
James  and  his  consort  were  now  established  in  their  own  royal  home 

1  Historical  Memoirs  of  James,  Ihike  of       *  Memoirs  of  James,  Duke  of  York  and 
York    and  Albany.     Journal    of    James.     Albany. 
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at  St.  JamesVpalace  once  more,  and  their  prospects  wore  a  flattering 
brightness  for  a  time.  Mary  Beatrice  had  always  been  a  laTOurite  with 
the  people,  to  which  her  beauty  and  parity  of  conduct  contributed  not  a 
little.  She  was  noW  only  four-and-twenty,  and  the  charms  of  early 
youth  had  ripened  into  matron  dignity  and  grace.  Her  first  appearance 
at  the  theatre  with  thi  duke  drew  forth  the  most  rapturous  applause, 
and  was  celebrated  by  the  poetry  of  Otway  and  Dryden,  in  the  prologue 
and  epilogue  of  the  play  that  was  performed  on  that  occasion.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  the  laureate  addressed  the  following  elegant  lines  to  her 
royal  highness  on  her  Yetum: — 

"When  fkotions  rage  to  craeA  exile  drove 
The  qUeen  of  beauty  and  the  oonrt  of  love. 
The  MtMs  drooped  with  their  forsaken  arts. 
And  tht  lad  Capida  broke  their  nseleas  darts : 
Love  oould  no  longer  after  Beauty  stay. 
But  wandered  northward,  to  the  verge  of  day. 
But  now  the  illustrious  nymph,  returned  ag^dn. 
Brings  every  grace  triumphant  in  her  train ; 
The  woildering  Nereids,  though  they  raised  no  storm, 
FoUowea  her  passage  to  behold  her  form : 
Far  ftoih  her  side  flew  Faction,  Strife,  and  Pride, 
And  Envy  did  but  look  on  her,  and  died. 
Three  gloomy  years  against  this  day  were  set, 
But  this  obe  mighty  sun  hath  cleared  the  debt ; 
For  het  the  weeping  heavens  became  serene. 
For  htr  the  ground  is  dad  in  cheerful  green ; 
For  hfer  the  nightingales  are  taught  to  sing. 
And  Nature  has  for  her  delayed  the  spring. 
The  lluse  resumes  her  long-forgotten  lays, 
And  Love  testored,  his  ancient  realm  surveys, 
BecAUs  our  beauties,  and  revives  our  plays  j 
His  waste  dominions  peoples  once  again. 
And  ftom  her  presence  dates  his  second  reign. 
But  awftil  charms  on  her  fair  forehead  sit, 
Uli^nsing  what  she  never  will  admit. 
Pleasing,  yet  oold,  like  Cynthia's  silver  beam, 
llie  peo^de's  wonder,  and  the  poet's  theme. 

The  manifestation  of  popular  favour  with  which  the  royal  exiles  were 
greeted  on  their  return  to  England,  was  only  like  a  burst  of  sunshine 
through  dark  olouds  when  the  thunder  growls  ominously  in  the  distance. 
The  exclusionists  were  defeated  but  not  conquered.  They  were  out- 
numbered, but  they  continued  to  wage  their  war  with  the  base  weapons 
of  libels  and  political  squibs.  Hitherto  the  duchess  had  been  spared  from 
open  attacks,  though  more  than  one  oblique  shaft  had  been  aimed  in  her 
direction ;  but  now  her  situation  was  to  furnish  the  grounds  of  a  false 
accusation.  As  her  last  child  had  heen  a  boy,  it  was  confidently  hoped 
by  the  Yorkists  that  she  would  bring  the  duke  a  son.  The  Orange 
party,  exasperated  at  the  idea  of  these  sanguine  anticipations  being 
realized,  circulated  malicious  reports  that  a  plot  was  in  preparation  to 
dcpriye  the  Protestant  heiress  to  the  crown  of  her  place  in  the  succession, 
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by  the  imposition  of  a  simrious  child.  In  Scotland,  these  injurious 
rumours  were  indi$(nantlj  noticed  by  a  now  forgotten  lyrist  of  that  period 
in  the  following  stanzas,  with  which  he  concludes  a  series  of  mythological 
oomplimentB  to  "  York's  lovely  duchess  :"^ — 

**  See,  led  by  her  great  admiral,  she  Is  oome^ 
Laden  wltb  sach  a  blessing  home 
As  doth  surmount  oar  Joy, 
And  with  a  happy  omen  spealcs  the  princely  boy 
Heaven  grant  him  live. 
Our  wonted  peace  and  glory  to  retrieve ; 

Aiid  by  a  Just  "renown. 
Within  its  lawful  ceatre  fix  the  crown. 
Fhen  nnile,  Oreat  Britain's  genius,  once  again. 
And  music's  daughter's  lofty  numbers  sing ; 
And  every  beauteous  nymph  and  loyal  swain 
Their  grateful  tribute  bring, 
And  only  impious  men 
That  happy  birth  contemn." 

Mary  Beatrice  felt,  however,  more  than  usual  apprehension  as  her 
hour  drew  nigh,  and  entreated  king  Charles  to  permit  her  to  have  the 
comfort  and  support  of  her  mother's  presence.  The  king,  ever  indulgent 
to  his  fair  sister-in-law,  not  only  acceded  to  her  wish,  but  wrote  with 
his  own  hand  to  the  duchess  of  Modena,  acquainting  her  with  her 
daughter's  desire  for  her  company,  and  inviting  her  to'  his  court.  The 
duchess  of  Modena  being  then  in  Flanders,  came  in  great  haste,  to  avoid 
all  troublesome  ceremonies  which  might  create  delay.  No  sooner  wad 
it  known  that  she  was  in  London,  than  the  party  that  had  formed  a  base 
confederacy  to  stigmatize  the  birth  of  the  infant,  in  case  it  proved  to  be 
a  prince,  endeavoured  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  circulating  a 
report  that  the  duchess  of  Modena  only  came  to  facilitate  the  popish 
design  of  introducing  a  boy  to  supplant  the  female  heirs  of  the  crown,  in 
the  event  of  the  duchess  of  York  giving  birth  to  a  daughter;  *  thus  im- 
puting to  the  duchess  of  Modena  the  absurd  intention  of  depriving  her 
own  grandchild  of  the  dignity  of  a  princess  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
next  plaee  in  the  regal  succession  after  her  two  eldest  sisters,  for  the  sake 
of  substituting  a' boy,  whom  they  pretended  she  had  brought  from  Hol- 
land for  that  purpose.'  So  early  was  the  determination  betrayed  of  im- 
pugning any  male  issue  that  might  be  born  of  the  marriage  of  James 
and  Mary  Beatrice  by  the  faction  which,  six  years  afterwards,  succeeded 
in  some  degree  in  stigmatizing  the  birth  of  their  second  son.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  circumstances  favoured  the  projected  calumny,  for  Mary 
Beatrice,  who  did  not  expect  her  accouchement  till  the  end  of  August, 
was  unexpectedly  brought  to  bed  on  the  15th  of  that  month,  only  three 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  duchess  of  Modena.  The  infant  was  bom 
before  the  witnesses  whose  presence  was  deemed  necessary  could  be  sum* 

>  Ijeti  Teatro  Brltanniea,  totu.ii.  p.  666,  published  in  1684.  '  ibid< 
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moned ;  but  as  it  proved  a  girl,  nothing  more  wrb  said  about  the  Dutch 
boy.  Great  rejoicings  were  made  in  Edinburgh  for  the  safety  of  the 
duchess,^  of  which  the  following  amnsing  document,  lately  discovered 
among  the  Exchequer-records  ^  of  Scotland,  is  one  of  the  vestiges : — 

«  Att  Edinbargfa,  22  Aagust»  1682. 

"  Reoeaned  from  Sir  William  Sharp,  his  nu^tle's  cash^keeper,  the  sum  of  five  pound 
fltarlin,  and  that  for  the  bonfires  sett  up  in  the  Abbie-closs  and  on  Arthur  Seat,  on  ihe 
aocoout  of  her  lOTallhighnes  being  salfly  brought  to  bed.    I  say  receaued  by  me, 

«*  Alsoe  reoeaued  for  -wyne  and  gktaaes  spent  at  the  said  bonfyre,  the  sum  of  three  pound 
starlin.    I  say  reoeaued  by  me^  **  Bobbbt  Kbnhedy."  ' 

The  appearance  of  a  comet  the  day  of  the  infant's  birth,  was  supi)08ed 
to  prognosticate  a  great  and  glorious  destiny  for  the  little  princess,  who 
was  baptized,  by  Henry  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  by  the  names  of 
Charlotte  Maria.  Her  sponsors  were  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  and  the 
countesses  of  Clarendon  and  ArundeL  The  maternal  joy  of  Mary  Beatrice 
was  as  usual  doomed  to  be  succeeded  by  maternal  giief.  The  babe, 
whose  birth  had  been  so  eagerly  anticipated,  after  an  ephemeral  exis- 
tence of  about  eight  weeks,  died  suddenly  in  a  convulsion  fit  It  was 
interred  in  the  vault  of  Mary  queen  of  Soots.  The  prince  of  Orange 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  York,  expressive  of  his  sympathy, 
which,  however  deceitful,  appears  to  have'  been  very  gratifying  to  the 
bereaved  parent,  unless  James  uses  the  following  expressions  in  bitter 
sarcasm,  well  aware  as  he  was  of  William's  treacherous  practices  against 
him.    He  says — 

"  I  had  yours  of  the  23rd  at  Newmarket,  before  I  came  thence,  but  could  not  answer  it 
sooner  than  now.  I  see  by  it  yon  were  sensibly  toncbed  with  the  loss  I  had  of  my  little 
daughter,  whidi  is  but  what  I  had  reason  to  expect  firom  you,  that  are  so  .concerned  at  all 
that  happens  to  me."  * 

The  following  spring  James  endeavoured  to  enliven  the  drooping 
spirits  of  his  duchess,  by  taking  her  and  his  daughter  Anne  to  vitjit  the 
university  of  Oxford.  They  came  from  Windsor,  May  10, 1683,  and 
were  met  by  the  earl  of  Abingdon  and  two  hundred  of  the  county  gentry, 
who  escorted  them  to  Eastgate,  where  they  were  received  by  the  mayor 
and  aldermen,  who  presented  the  duke  with  a  pair  of  gold-fringed  gloves, 

1  The  Town-oouncil  Reoord-hook  has  the  in  the  afternoon  at  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  in 

following  entiy  connected  with  this  event : —  testification  of  their  Joy  and  great  satisfiiction 

"  21st  day  of  August,  1682.  for  the  great  bles^ng  Gud  AlmigbtT  hiis 

*^The  council  have  appointed  a  solemnity  bestowed  on  the  royal  family,  and  the  bappl* 

this  day,  hi  testimony  of  the  great  ^oy  and  ness  the  whole  sufati^cts   in   his  nuijetfty's 

8atis£Bu:tion  that  the  nel|^bours  and  inhabit-  dominions  enjoy  by  the  foresaid  addition  to 

ants  within  this  city,  and  others  his  majesty's  the  royal  fimiily.    Ilk  person  that  fails  to 

lieges  therein  residing,  ought  to  have  ror  the  put  on  bonfires  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  201. 

Esat  blesidng  all  his  mi^jesty's  good  subtl^ts  Soots."    The  accounts  of  Magnus  Prince,  the 

ve,  through  God  Almighty  his  gift,  of  an  city  treasurer,  show  that  the  bonfires  cost  the 

addition  of  ain  daughter  of  his  royal  highness  guod  town  332.  2a.  Scots, 
to  the  royal  funily.    Therefore  the  council        *  By  Alexander  Macdonald,  esq.,  to  whus^ 

appoints  a  proclamation  to  go  through  the  courtesy  I  was  indebted  for  the  trauHcript. 
city  by  beat  of  drum,  ordaining  all  the        >  Dulrymple's  Appendix.      The  date  d 

Inhabitants  therehi  to  put  on  bonfires  this  day  James's  letter  is  Oct.  24, 1682. 
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and  the  duchess  and  the  lady  Anne  with  a  dozen  pairs  of  ladies'  long 
gloves,  richly  embroidered  and  fringed.  At  Christ-church  they  were 
welcomed  by  the  earl  of  Clancarty,  who  redted  a  congratnlatory  poem 
in  honour  of  their  yisit.^  Maiy  Beatrice,  being  laudably  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  her  time,  rose  so  early  on  the  following  morning,  that 
by  six  o'clock  she  was  abroad,  and  visited  Merton  college.  From  thence, 
accompanied  by  her  lord,  she  went  over  Oriel  and  Corpus  ChristL*  In 
the  afternoon  she  walked  in  the  physic  garden,  and  went  in  state  to 
Magdalen  college,  where  Dr.  John  Younger,  fellow  of  that  society,  ad- 
dressed an  oration  to  her  in  Italian,  at  which  her  royal  highness  was  so 
well  pleased,  that  by  her  influence  and  favour  he  afterwards  obtained  a 
preboidship  of  Canterbury.'  After  seeing  Wadham,  St.  John's  and  New 
college,  the  royal  party  went  out  of  town  in  the  evening  to  visit  lord 
Clarendon  at  Combury.  Mary  Beatrice  returned  to  Oxford,  with  her 
consort  and  the  princess  Anne,  on  Monday,  May  21,  about  ten  in  the 
morning.  At  three  they  went  to  the  schools  and  libraries,  and  from 
thence  to  the  theatre,  where,  after  a  short  address  from  the  vice-chan« 
cellor,  the  orator  spoke  in  Latin  to  the  duke,  and  in  English  to  the 
duchess  and  the  lady  Anne.  They  were  entertained  with  two  heroic 
English  poems  by  Mr.  Creech  of  Wadham,  recited  by  him ;  and  a  pas- 
toral, in  dialogue,  composed  by  Dr.  Aldrich.  Then  the  duke,  the 
Duchess,  and  lady  Anne  were  conducted  to  the  laboratory,  and  saw 
Tradescant's  rarities,  presented  by  E.  Ashmole.  The  duchess  and  lady 
Anne  were  shown  seyeral  experiments  in  the  vaults,  and  were  then  led 
to  the  middle  chamber,  and  placed  at  a  sumptuous  banquet.  That  done, 
they  visited  Jesus,  Exeter,  Lincoln,  and  Brazennose.  The  next  day,  a 
convocation  was  held,  when  several  of  the  duke's  attendants,  the  eari  of 
^ildare,  lord  Churchill,  &c.,  were  made  doctors  of  civil  laws  I  * 

In  the  afternoon,  the  vice-chancellor  and  other  doctors  went  to  take 
their  leave  of  them,  at  which  time  the  vice-chancellor  did,  in  the  name 
of  the  university,  present  to  the  duke  the  History  and*  Antiquities  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  with  the  plates  thereunto  belonging ;  to  the 
duchess  the  said  plates  by  themselves,  and  Plot's  Natural  History  of 
Oxfordshire ;  and  a  fair  English  Bible  to  the  lady  Anne ;  all  which  books 
were  richly  bound.* 

The  court  of  Mary  Beatrice  ^t  St.  James's-palace  was  always  magnifi- 
cent, and  &r  more  orderly  than  that  at  Whitehall.  Gregorio  Leti,  the 
historiographer  to  Charles  II.,  gives  the  following  list  of  the  English 
ladies,  of  whom  her  household  was'composed  in  the  year  1683 :  •  "  Eerie- 

1  Wblte    Eennefs    SIS.  Diary;    BritUh  *  Wood,  Fasti, anno  1683. 

Museum.  *  Mary  Beatrice  had  four  Italian  ladles, 

3  White  KennetiB  MS.£ttBTy.  Ant.fi-Wood,  madame  de  Montecncnli  and  her  daughter. 

Fasti  Oxoniensis.  madame  Molsa,  and  Pelegrina  Turtnie.  m  liei 

s  IMd.,  Samuel  Parker.  household. 

«  White  Kennet*8  MS.  Diary. 
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lope  Obrien,  countess  of  Peterborough,  speaks  French  well,  salary  1600 
Clowns."  This  lady  had  been  with  her  ever  since  her  marriage. 
^  Susanna  Annine,  lady  Bellasyse."  The  countess  of  Boscommon  was 
another  ^f  the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber.  Her  six  maids  of  honour  were 
Frances  Walsingham,  Catharine  Fraser,  Anne  Eilligrew,  Aune  Kingsmill, 
Catharine  Walters,  and  Catharine  Sedley — the  last  with  a  salary  of  800 
crowns :  she  was  an  object  of  great  uneasiness  to  her  royal  highness,  on 
account  of  her  illicit  tie  with  the  duke.  Lady  Harrison  held  the  office 
of  mother  of  the  maids :  lady  Jones  was  chamber-keeper.  Her  bed- 
chamber women  were  Mrs.  Margaret  Dawson,  who  had  been  in  the 
service  of  Anne  Hyde,  duchess  of  York,  with  a  salary  of  600  crowns ; 
lady  Bromley,  ditto ;  lady  Wentworth  ;  lady  Bourchier  ;  and  lady 
Turner.  The  household  of  Mary  Beatrice  had  much  higher  salaries 
than  those  of  her  royal  sister-in-law,  queen  Catharine ;  but  the  duke's 
economy  enabled  his  consort  to  be  generous. 

Early  in  the  year  1684,  the  duke  of  York  was  reinstated  in  his  post- 
of  lord  admiral,  on  which  occasion  the.  first  Jacobite  song  was  written 
and  set  to  music ;  it  was  entitled — 

"  Thb  Botal  Admiral. 

'*  Let  Titos  1  and  Patience*  stir  up  a  commotion. 

Their  plotting  and  swearing  shall  prosper  no  more, 
Now  gallant  old  Jamie  commands  on  the  ocean. 
And  mighty  Charles  keeps  them  in  awe  on  the  shore. 

Jamie  the  valiant,  the  champion  royal ! 

His  own  and  the  monarchy's  rival  withstood ; 
The  bane  and  the  terror  of  those,  the  disloyal. 

Who  slew  his  loved  father,  and  thirst  for  his  blood. 

York  the  great  admiral— ocean's  defender. 

The  joy  of  our  navy,  the  dread  of  its  foes ; 
The  lawful  successor — what  upstart  pretender 

Shall  dare,  in  onr  isle,  the  true  heir  to  oppose  ? 

Jamie,  who  quelled  the  proud  foe  on  the  ocean. 

And  rode  the  sole  conqueror  over  the  main ; 
To  this  gallant  hero  let  all  pay  devotion. 

For  England  her  admiral  sees  him  again." 

Mary  Beatrice  was  attacked  with  a  sudden  alarming  illness  in  the 
latter  end  of  May  the  same  year,  in  the  absence  of  her  lord,  who  had 
been  summoned  by  the  king  to  attend  a  council  at  Windsor.  As  soon 
68  the  duke  heard  of  her  indisposition  he  hastened  to  her,  but  the  danger 
was  over  by  the  time  he  arrived.  In  a  letter,  dated  May  30,  James 
relates  the  symptoms  of  her  malady  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  adding, 
^  But  now,  God  be  thanked,  she  is  quite  well  of  that,  and  free  from  a 
feverish  distemper  which  came  with  it,  and  I  hope  will  be  well  enough 
to  go  to  Windsor  by  the  end  of  next  week."  '    After  spending  about 

1  Titus  Gates,  the  Inventor  of  the  popish        >  Patience  Ward,  the  fanatic  alderman, 
plot  '  Dalrymple's  A,ppendix. 
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three  wedcs  with  the  oourt  at  Windsor,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York 
letumed  for  a  few  days  to  their  own  palace  at  St.  Junes's.  Up  to  that 
period^  the  Ihendly  rebtions  between  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  step* 
daughter  the  princess  Anne^  who  had  now  heen  married  several  months 
to  prince  George  of  Denmark,  had  not  been  intermpted.  Evidence  of 
the  regard  which  subsisted  between  them  at  this  time  appears  in  the  fol- 
lowing casual  communication^  in  a  letter  from  Jamea  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  dated  June  26»  1684  :  "  The  duchess  intends  fior  Tunbridge  on 
Monday.  My  daughter,  the  princess  of  Denmark,  designs  to  go  there 
also,  to  keep  her  company,  but  not  to  take  the  waters."^ 

A  season  of  peace  and  national  prosperity  had  succeeded  the  crisis  of 
the  Rye-house  plot.  The  duke  of  York  appeared  firmly  planted  beside 
the  throne,  and  his  influence  guided  the  helm  of  state ;  but  his  know- 
ledge  of  business  and  love  of  economy  suited  not  the  views  of  the  corrupt 
and  selfish  statesmen  of  whom  his  brother's  cabinet  was  composed.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1685  a  secret  cabal  was  formed  against  him, 
of  which  the  leading  members  were  the  earia  of  Sunderiand  and  Halifax, 
lord  Godolphin,  and  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
calling the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  driving  him  and  his  consort  into 
exile ;  ^  but  before  their  plans  were  matured,  the  unexpected  death  of 
the  sovereign  placed  the  rightful  heir  of  the  crown  in  a  position  to  make 
them  tremble.  *'  They  were  tr3nng  to  send  us  into  banishment  again, 
says  Mary  Beatrice,  "just  before  we  became  king  and  queen  of  Eng 
land/'* 

1  Dalrymple's  Appendix.  *  Life  of  James  IL   Lingard.  Mackintoeh. 

s  MS.  Memoriato  in  the  archives  of  FY«noe. 
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